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UNIVERSAL,  HISTORICAL,  and  LITERARY 

DICTIONARY. 


GARDINER  (STEPHEN),   bifliop  of  Winchefter 
and  chancellor  of  England,  was  the  illegitimate  fon 
of  Dr.  Lionel  Woodvill  or  Wydvifle,  dean  of  Ex- 
eter, and  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  brother  to  Elizabeth,  queen 
confort  to  Edward  IV.     He  was  bom  in  1483,  at  Bury  St. 
Edmonds  in  Suffolk,  where  his  reputed  father  lived,  from 
whom  he  took  his  name  [A]  ;  his  mother  having  been  obliged 
to  marry  this  perfon,  though  an  inferior  fervant  of  the  bifnup, 
in  order  to  fcreen  his  mailer.     After  a  proper  education  at 
fchool,  he  was  fent  to  Trinity-hall  in  Cambridge;    where 
purfuing  his  ftudies  with  diligence,  he  foon  grew  into  repu- 
tation by  the  quicknefs  of  his  parts,  and  was  particularly  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  his  elegance  in  writing  and  fpeaking  Latin,  as 
well  as  his  uncommon  fkill  in  the  Greek  language  [B],     In 
the  former  he  made  Cicero  his  pattern,  and  became  fo  abfo- 
lute  a  mafter  of  his  ftyle,  as  to  be  charged  with  r.h'jjhition 
in  that  refpect.     With  thefe  attainments  in  clailical  learning, 

[A]  Viz.  Gardiner:     but  this  was          [n]    Leland    compliments    him    on 

not  done  till  after  he  became  bifljop  of  this  account  in  a  poem  aJJ;'i::?":d  10  him 

\Vinclicfter,  when  he  alfo  aflumcd  the  by  the  name  of  Stephen  Gar        . .      i 

arms  of  the  Gardiners  of  GlemsforJ  in  the  clofc  of  which  hs  ro>i:teis  him,  tiiat 

Suffolk,  with  a  diftinfliori  of  a  border;  his   brow  would   be  honoured  wuh    a 

and  at  lail  they  were  impaled  with  the  mitre  ;  n  p'  '  .      in<L  was 

arms  of  the  fee  of  Wiucliciler  without  at  leaft  given  him   by  others  before  he 

the  diftincYion.     Strype  s    Memorials,  was  :\  biihop.    Lch»nJ>'>  Encooi.  llivitr. 

Vol.  111.     Before  that  time  he  ufually  Viror.  p.  49. 
\vcnt  by  the  name  of  Stephens. 
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t  GARDINER. 

he  applied  himfelf  to  the  civil  and  canon  law ;  and  took  his 
doctor's  degree  in  the  firft  of  thefe  in  1520,  in  the  latter  the 
following  year  ;  and,  it  is  faid,  was  elected  mafter  of  his  col- 
lege the  lame  year. 

But  his  views  were  far  from  being  confined  to  the  univer- 
fity.  He  had  fome  time  before  been  taken  into  the  family 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  thence  into  that  of  cardinal 
Wol ley,  who  made  him  his  fecretary ;  which  port  he  was 
poffefied  of  at  this  time,  and  which  proved  the  foundation  of 
his  future  rife  at  court.  The  cardinal  having  projected  the 
Hift'Vol  I  treatv  °f  alliance  with  Francis  I.  in  1525,  employed  his  fe- 

'  cretary  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  it ;  and  the  king  coining  to 
his  houfe  at  More-Park  in  Hertfordfbire,  found  Gardiner 
bufy  at  this  work.  He  looked  at  it,  liked  the  performance 
extremely  well,  the  performer's  converfation  better,  and  hi» 
fertility  in  the  invention  of  expedients  beft  of  all :  and  from 
this  time  Gardiner  was  admitted  into  the  fecret  of  affairs, 
and  intirely  confided  in,  both  by  the  king  and  his  firft  minif- 
ter.  He  received  a  public  mark  of  that  confidence  in  1527, 
when  he  was  fent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  negociate  the  arduous 
affair  of  Henry's  divorce  from  queen  Katharine.  Edward 
Fox,  provoft  of  King's-coliege  in  Cambridge,  went  with 
him  on  this  embafly ;  but  Gardiner  was  the  chief,  being 
efteemed  the  beft  civilian  in  England  at  this  time ;  and  hav- 
ing been  admitted  into  the  king's  cabinet  council  for  this 
affair,  he  is  ftyled,  in  the  cardinal's  credential  letters  to  the 
Pope,  "  primary  fecretary  of  the  moft  fecret  counfels."  He 
was  grown  into  extraordinary  requeft  with  the  cardinal,  in- 

'  fomuch  that  in  thefe  fame  letters  he  called  Gardiner  the 
half  of  himfelf,  "  Dimidium  fui,"  than  whom  none  was 
dearer  to  him.  He  wrote  that  Gardiner  fhould  unlock  his 
[the  cardinal's]  breaft  to  the  Pope;  and,  in  hearing  him 
fpeak,  he  might  think  he  heard  the  cardinal  himfelf.  The 
fuccefsful  iffue  of  this  embafTy  in  obtaining  a  new  commif- 
fion,  direcled  to  the  cardinals  Wolfe y  and  Campejus,  may 
be  feen  in  the  general  hiftories  of  England,  to  which  we  re- 
fer ;  as  alfo  for  the  particulars  of  our  doctor's  dexterity  and 
•uldrefs  in  negotiating  it.  We  lhall  only  take  notice  of  one 
not  mentioned  there,  which  was  the  diipofing  Campejus  to 
make  a  tour  to  England  with  a  good  will.  This  requiring 
fome  extraordinary  management,  Gardiner  took  it  upon 
himfelf;  and  having  put  every  thing,  requifite  to  fet  the 
affair  in  a  proper  light  at  home,  into  the  hands  of  his  col- 
league Fox,  was  di  Inched  thither  with  the  account  to  the 

king, 
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king,  who  joined  with  Anne  Jiolcyn,  in  applauding  [c]  the 
ingenuity,  intrepidity,  and  induftry  of;1  .  tninifter, 

But  the  loudeft  in  his  praifes  was  the  cardinal,  in  whofe 
particular  concerns  our  negotiator,  by  the  way,  rccoiv 
the  Pope  to  the  endowment  of  his  two  collet^  at 
and  Ipiwich  [D],  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  diflblved  1 
monafteries.  This  added  to  the  reft,  made  fuch  an  impref- 
fion  upon  the  cardinal's  mind,  that  crying  out,  "  O  iru.-ftirna- 
ble  treafure  and  jewel  of  this  realm  !"  he  delired  Fox  to  re- 
mark it,  and  to  infert  in  his  letter.  There  was  ftill  another 
inftance  of  Gardiner's  abilities  and  attachment  to  Wolfey^ 
•which  had  its  {hare  in  forcing  out  this  burll  of  admiration 
from  him.  During  the  courfe  of  this  embafiy,  his  holincfs 
falling  dangeroufly  ill,  the  cardinal  fet  all  his  engines  to 
work,  to  fee ure  provifionally  the  keys  to  himfelf,  in  cafe  of 
a  new  election.  We  need  not  mention  with  how  much 
fondnefs  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  papal  chair,  fo  much  that 
the  fuffrages  of  one-third  part  of  the  cardinals  were  procured 
for  him  :  he  difpatched  orders  immediately  to  provide,  that 
thofe  cardinals  ihould  be  withdrawn  to  a  place  of  fafety, 
and  there  to  declare  him  Pope,  in  cafe  the  majority  appeared 
againft  him>  afiuring  his  ov/n  party,  they  fhould  be  vigoroufly 
fuftained  by  king  Henry  and  his  allies.  It  is  true,  the  bufi- 
nefs  came  to  nothing,  by  the  recovery  of  Clement  Vll. 
However,  the  pains  taken  in  it  by  his  agents,  among  whom 
Gardiner  had  at  leaft  an  equal  fhare,  could  not  but  be  highly 
pleafing  to  him.  In  the  event,  indeed,  the  king  had  molt 
reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  his  minifter,  who  gave  his  opinion 
that  all  felicitations  at  Rome  would  be  loft  time ;  the  Pope 
in  his  judgement  being  im  move  able  in  the  refolution  to  do 
nothing  himfelf,  however  he  might  not  improbably  be  brought 
to  confirm  fuch  fentcnce  as  his  majefty  could  draw  from 
the  legates  [E].  Kenry,  fully  perfuaded  in  the  iff'ue  of  the 
•fmcerity  and  judgement  of  this  advice,  recalled  our  doctor, 
refolving  to  make  ule  of  his  abilities  in  managing  the  le^an- 
tine  court  [FJ. 

[c]  There  \3  a  letter  from  the  l?.dy  nificent  foundations.     Strypc. 
*u  oOr  negotiator  in  the  Paper-office          [E]   The  whole  letter  is  inserted  ia 

fuppoied  to  be  written  on  this  occalion,  Eiog.    Brit,  as  an   i::ftancc   of  Gardi- 

V.h.ch    begins,    "    Mr.    Stephens,     I  ncr's  elegant   ftyle    :  :li    above 

tf  thank  you  for  my  letter,  v.'hei'dn  I  others  written  at   the  fame    time,    or 

*'  perceive    the    willing    and    fai'.hful  even  later. 

'  m'.ad  you  have  to  do  me  plcaAire,         [F]    The  king  did   not  fuffcr  the 

^  &c."     See  the  whole  in  Biog.  Brit,  proceedings  to  bs  begun  before  the  c  <r- 

[p]  Our  fecrct-iry  and  Fox  v.cvs  the  dinais  till  Gardiner's  return.     Burnct's 

^erfbns  ou  whom  the  cardinal  chiefly  Hift.  of  Reform.  Vol.  11. 
velieii  for  laying  the  plan  01  thefg  mag- 

B  2  During 
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During  his  refidence  at  Rome,  he  had,  among  other 
things,  obtained  fome  favours  at  that  court  for  bifhop  Nix 
of  Norwich,  who  on  his  return  home,  rewarded  him  with 
the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  in  1529  ;  and  this  probably  was 
the  firft  preferment  he  obtained  in  the  church.  In  reality,  it 
rnuft  be  owned  that  his  merit  as  a  divine  did  not  entitle  him 
to  any  extraordinary  expectations  that  way.  As  he  made 
his  firft  entrance  into  buiinels  in  a  civil  capacity,  fo  by  the 
exercife  of  his  talents  in  ftate  affairs  thefe  were  more  im- 
proved, which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  rendering  him- 
felf  ufeful,  and  in  a  manner  neceflary  to  the  king  ;  who  in 
that  perfuafion,  fhortly  after  his  arrival,  took  him  from  Wol- 
fey,  and  declared  him  fecretary  of  ftate.  Thus  introduced 
into  the  miniftry  at  home,  befides  the  ordinary  bufmefs  of 
his  office,  and  the  large  (hare  he  is  faid  to  have  had  in  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs  in  general,  he  was  particularly  ad- 
vifed  with  by  the  king  in  that  point  which  lay  neareft  to  his 
heart ;  and  when  cardinal  Campejus  declared  that  the  caufe 
of  the  divorce  was  avoked  to  Rome,  our  fecretary  was  the 
perfon,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Fox  the  almoner,  found 
out  Cranmer,  and,  difcovering  his  opinion,  introduced  him 
to  his  majefty  ;  which  proved  the  means  of  the  king's  ex- 
tricating himfelf  out  of  that,  till  then  thought,  infuperable 
difficulty. 

As  this  ftcp  proved  the  ruin  of  Wolfey,  in  his  diftrefs  he 
applied  to  his  old  fervant  the  fecretary,  who  gave  an  Eminent 
proof  of  his  gratitude  on  this  occafion,  in  foliciting  the 
king's  pardon ;  which  was  followed  in  three  days  by  the  car- 
dinal's reiteration  to  his  archbifhopric,  and  6oool.  fenthim, 
befides  plate  and  furniture  for  his  houfe  and  chapel.  This 
old  fervant  alfo,  at  the  cardinal's  recommendation  in  1530, 
introduced  the  provoft  of  Beverly  to  the  king,  who  received 
him  graciouily,  and  {hewed  him  that  he  was  his  good  and 
gracious  lord,  and  admitted  and  accepted  him  as  his  orator 
and  fchobr.  Thefe  were  matters  of  eafy  management.  Eut 
the  year  had  not  expired,  when  the  king's  fervice  called  the 
fecretary  to  a  tnfk  of  another  nature,  which  was  to  manage 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  fo  as  to  procure  their  declara- 
i  in  favour  of  his  majefty's  caufe,  after  Cranmer's  book 
fhould  appear  in  fupport  of  it.  In  this  moft  difficult  point 
his  old  colleague  Fox  was  joined  with  him  ;  and  they  fpared 
no  pains,  addrefs,  or  artifice  in  accomplifhing  it.  And  to 
rnakc  amends  for  fuch  an  unreferved  compliance  with  ffie 
f.oyal  will,  a  door  was  prcfcntly  opened  in  the  church,  through 
which,  by  one  fingle  ftep,  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicefter 
6  (into 
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(into  which  Gardiner  was  inftalled  in  the  fpring  of  i  '  ;i,) 
he  advanced  to  the  rich  lee  of  WincheHer  ;  into  \vhk  !i  he 
was  confecratcd  the  November  [o]  following.  In  confe- 
quence  whereof,  he  affifted  in  the  court  when  the  k-ntv 
declaring  Katharine's  marriage  null  and  void,  wa.  p.-Ili-.l  liy 
Cnmmer,  May  22,  1533-  ^  ^e  fame  year  he  went  ;imh;if- 
fador  to  the  French  king  at  Marfeilles,  to  difcover  the  de- 
iigns  of  the  Pope  and  that  monarch  in  their  inu-ueu-,  of 
which  Henry  was  very fufpicious ;  and  upon  hi?  return  li.-nne, 
being  called,  as  other  hilhops  were,  to  acknowledge  and 
fend  the  king's  fuprcmacy,  he  readily  complied  therewith, 
and  publifhed  his  defence  for  it  with  this  title,  "  De  \  era 
"  Obcdientia."  His  conduct  was  very  uniform  in  this  point, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  divorce  and  the  fubfcquent  mar- 
riage, and  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  writings  in 
defence  of  them. 

In  15355  Cranmer  vifiting  the  fee  of  Winchefter,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  metropolitical  power,  our  bifhop  difputed  that 
power  with  great  warmth.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  re- 
fumed  his  embafiy  to  France,  where  he  procured  the  removal 
of  Pole,  then  dean  of  Exeter,  afterwards  cardinal,  out  of 
the  French  dominions  ;  having  reprefented  him  as  his  mat- 
ter's bitter  enemy  ;  and  this  was  the  original  root  of  thofc 
dilraftes  between  them,  which  in  time  became  public.  Be- 
fore his  return  this  fecond  time,  being  applied  to  by  Crom- 
well for  his  opinion  about  a  religious  league  with  the  Pro- 
teftant  princes  of  Germany,  he  declared  himfelf  againft  it ; 
and  advifed  a  political  alliance,  which  he  judged  would  1  aft 
longer,  as  well  as  anfwer  the  king's  ends  better,  if  ftrength- 
ened  by  fublidies  :  and,  in  1538,  he  was  lent  embaffador  to 
the  German  diet  at  Ratifbon,  where  he  incurred  the  fufpi- 
cion  of  holding  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  P<.;v. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  charge,  it  is  certain  that 
Lambert  this  year  was  brought  to  the  ftake  by  his  in?' 
tion,  for  denying  the  real  prefence  in  the  facrament.  This 
inftance  of  a  fanguinary  temper  was  then  {hewn,  before  the 
ftatute  of  the  fix  articles  was  enacted  ;  a  law  on  which 
many  were  put  to  death,  and  which  was  undeniably  of  our 
bifhop's  framing  and  promoting.  This  act  palled  in  1540  ; 
and  the  firil  perfon  condemned  by  it,  and  burnt  in  Smith- 
field,  the  fame  year,  was  Robert  Barnes,  who  at  his  death 

[G]  Regiftr.  Cantuar.  He  had  re-  parated  LL.  D.  at  Oxford  Odober  prc- 
figncd  the  archdeaconry  of  Leiccfter  in  ceding.  Athcn.  Oxon.  Vol.  1.  cal, 
the  end  of  September,  and  been  incor-  158. 

B  3  declared 
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declared  his  fufpicion  of  Gardiner's  having  a  hand  in  it  [H]° 
Upon  the  death  of  Cromwell,  his  rival  long  in  the  king's 
favour,  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  ftill  held  his 
mafterfhip  of  Trinity-hall,  chofe  him  their  viceTchancellor; 
and  in  return  he  fat  wed  his  lenfe  of  it,  by  an  affiduity  in  his 
ofnce  among  them,  and  a  warm  zeal  to  afTift  them  on  all 
occafions  with  his  interclt  at  court  •,  which,  as  long  as  the 
funfnine  of  any  fignal  fervice  lafted,  was  very  good.     But  in 
this,  his  cafe,  like  other  courtiers,  was  fubjcct  to  the  fud- 
tlen   viciffitudes   of   light  and  fha.de,  which  fo  remarkably 
chequered  the  feries  of  that  reign  ;  and  this  minifter  was  no 
more  excepted  than  his  fellows,  from  complying  with  thofe 
conditions  of  minifrerial  greatnefs,  which  were  indifpenfable 
as  long  as  Henry  fat  ac  the  helm.     And  nptwithftaridtng  he 
tells  us  himfelf  that,  after  the  king  had  let  him  into  the  fe- 
cret,  he  could  look  four  and  talk  rough,  without  mean- 
ing much  harm,  he  ever  after  bore  thofe  fallies  with  much 
lefs  anxiety,  and  could  ftand  a  royal  rattling  pretty  well  [i]  ; 
yet  this  was  only  fomctimes,  and  on  fome  occafions.     For 
upon  others,  we  find  him  fubmitting  to  very  difagrceable 
Supplications   and  exprefiions  of  deep  humility,   and   great 
fenfe  of  his  failings,  directly  contrary  to  the  convictions  of 
his  own  confcience  and  underftanding.    Of  this  we  have  the. 
following  remarkable  inflancc. 

Our  bifhop,  it  feems,  had  for  his  fecretary  a  relation  of 
his  own  name  Gardiner,  who,  in  fome  conferences  with 
Fryth  the  martyr,  had  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  that  they 
were  judged  fit  for  the  public  view  [K],  This  young  clergy- 
man was  much  in  his  mailer's  favour,  yet  he  fell  under  a  pro- 
Jecution  upon  the  a£t  of  fupremacy  ;  and,  being  very  obfti- 
nate,  was  executed  as  a  traitor  March  7,  1544.  This  was 
made  a  handle  againft  the  bifhop  by  his  enemies,  who  whif- 

[H]  His  words  at   the  Hake  were,  with  fucli  a  ftorm  of  words  as  quite 

that  Jie  forgave  the  world  in  general,  confouudedhiin;  bucbefore  they  parted, 

and  the  Bp.  of  Wincheiier  in  particular,  the  king  took  him   into  his  chamber, 

if  he  had  any  hand  in  his  death  5  which  and  toKl  him,  that  he  was  indeed  very 

implying  a  doubt,  Bayle  pcepoileroufly  angry,  yet  not  particularly  with  him, 

enough  infers  Gardiner's  innocence  of  though  he  had  ufed  him    fo,  becaufe 

this   man's   blood.      See    his  Di£l.  in  he  could  not  take  quite  fo  mur.Ii  liberty 

Barnes  (Robert).  with  the  earl.      Sec  his  Letter  to  So- 

[i]    This  fecret  Kenry  acquainted  merfet  in  Fox's  Adts  and  Mo.nurr.-:.'ir:, 

him  with  on  die  following  occaiion  :  and  in  Piog.  Erie. 
Our  doi~lor  had  been  joined  with  the          [K]   The  title  of  this  piece  is,  "  A 

earl  of  Vviltfhire,  his  relation  by  blood,  "  Letter  of  a  young  Gentleman  named 

in  foma  affair  of  confeijuence,   which  "  Mafter  German  Gardiner,  wherein 

had    not  been  managed  to  the  king's  **  Men  may  fee  the  Demeanour  an4 

fatisfa£lion,    upon   which   he    treated  *'  Herefy  of  John  Fryth,  lately  burnt, 

in  the  prefeni.3  of  tli,c   earl  *'  &c." 

pered 
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pcrcd  in  the  king's  ear  that  he  was  very  likely  of  his  L\ic- 
tary's  opinion,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  \vi  v.f.-n  ;  ar.d  : 
it"  he  was  once  in  the  Tower,  matter  enough  •.v«»il;.!  come 
out  againlr  him.  On  this  fuggeftion,  his  majefty  tuiifcnted 
to  his  propofed  imprifonment.  But  the  bifhop  being  inform- 
ed  thereof"  in  time,  repaired  immediately  to  court  -,  con- 
r'efled  all  that  his  majeity  had  charged  him  with,  whatever 
it  was  ;  and  thus,  by  complying  with  the  king's  humour, 
and  fhewing  the  dcepeft  concern  tor  real  or  pi vteiuled  fail- 
ings, obtained  full  pardon,  to  the  great  mortiacation  of  his 
enemies. 

However,  all  his  fagacity,  fubtlety,  and  fhiftincfs  were 
not  fufficient  to  lave  him  from  a  cloud,  which  fhcwed  itfelf 
to  him  upon  his  mailer's  brow  in  the  clofe  of  his  reign  ;  a 
change  which  might  be  attributed  to  the  unfteadinefs  of  the 
mailer,  were  there  not  fa£ts  fulficient  to  throw  the  imputa- 
tion in  feme  meafure  upon  the  fervant.  Certain -it  is,  though 
upon  what  particular  provocation  not  known,  that  he  en- 
gaged deeply  in  a  plot  againft  the  life  of  Cranmer ;  which 
being  difcovered  and  difperfed  by  the  king,  his  majefty,  fully 
fatisfied  of  the  archbifhop's  innocence,  left  all  his  enemies, 
and  among  the  reft  our  bifhop,  to  his  mercy.  The  malice, 
though  forgiven  by  Cranmer,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  for- 
gotten by  Henry.  But  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  mak-t 
ing  ufe  of  this  willing  fervant,  againft  his  laft  queen  Ka- 
tharine Parr.  That  lady,  as  well  as  her  preceding  partners 
of  the  royal  bed,  falling  under  her  confof  t's  diftafte,  he  pre- 
iently  thought  of  a  profecution  for  herefy ;  upon  which  oc- 
cafion  he  fmgled  out  Gardiner,  whofe  inclinations  that  way 
were  well  known,  as  a  proper  perfon  for  his  purpofe  to  con- 
fult  with.  Accordingly  the  miniiler  liftened  to  his  mailer's 
fufpicions,  improved  his  jealoufies,  and  caft  the  whole  into 
the  form  of  articles  ;  which  being  figncd  by  the  king,  it  was 
agreed  to  fend  Katharine  to  the  Tower.  But  ihe  had  the 
good  luck  and  addrefs  to  divert  the  florm  from  breaking 
upon  her  head,  and  to  throw  feme  part  of  it  upon  her  per- 
fecutors.  The  paper  of  the  articles,  being  entrufted  to 
chancellor  Wriothefly,  was  dropt  out  of  his  bofom,  and 
carried  to  her  :  and  file,  with  the  help  of  this  difcovery  to 
her  royal  confort,  found  charms  enough  left  to  difpel  his 
fufpicions :  the  refult  whereof  was,  fevere  reproaches  to  the 
chancellor,  and  a  rooted  difpleafure  to  our  biihop,  infomuch 
that  the  king  would  never  fee  his  face  afterwards.  And  his 
behaviour  to  him  correfponded  with  that  refentment.  In 
the  draught  of  his  majefty's  will,  before  his  departure  on  his 
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laft  expedition  to  France,  the  bi  (hop's  name  was  inserted 
among  his  executors  and  counfellors  to  prince  Edward.  But 
after  this,  when  the  will  came  to  be  drawn  afrefh,  he  was 
left  out:  and,  though  Sir  Anthony  Brown  moved  the  king 
twice,  to  put  his  name  as  before  into  it,  yet  the  motion  was 
rejected,  with  this  remark,  that  "  if  he  [Gardiner]  was  one, 
*•'  he  would  trouble  them  all,  and  they  fhould  never  be  able 
*'  to  rule  him."  Moreover,  when  the  king  faw  him  ones 
with  fome  of  the  privy-ccunfellors,  he  Ihewed  his  diflike, 
and  afked  his  bufinefs,  which  was,  to  acquaint  his  majefly 
v/ith  a  benevolence  granted  by  the  clergy :  the  king  called 
him  immediately  to  deliver  his  meflage,  and  having  received 
it,  went  away.  Burnet  afiigns  o.ur  minifter's  known  attach- 
ment to  the  Norfolk  family,  for  the  caufe  of  this  difgracc  [L]  : 
but  whatever  was  the  caufe,  or  whatever  ufage  he  met  with 
on  other  occafions,  this  juftice  is  undeniably  due  to  him, 
that  he  ever  {hewed  a  high  refpedt  to  his  mafters  memory, 
and  always  fpoke  and  wrote  of  him  with  much  deference  ; 
whether  out  of  policy  or  gratitude,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
let  others  judge, 

In  this  unhinged  iituation  he  ftood,  when  Edward  VI, 
afcendcd  the  throne;  and  his  behaviour  under  the  fon  did 
more  than  juftify  the  father's  cenfure  upon  the  unrulinefs  of 
his  temper.  Being  prevented  from  difturbing  the  council 
within  doors,  he  oppofed  all  their  mealures  without.  The 
Reformation  was  the  great  object  of  this  reign  j  and  that, 
as  planned  by  Cranmer,  he  could  not  by  any  condefcenfion 
of  the  archbifhop,  be  brought  to  approve,  or  even  to  acqui- 
efce  in.  He  condemned  the  diligence  in  bringing  it  on  as 
too  hairy,  which  would  caufe  a  rnifcarriagej  obferving,  that 
under  a  minority,  all  mould  be  kept  quiet,  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  no  alterations  attempted  ;  and  this  ferved  him  alfo  for  a 
ground  to  oppofe  the  war  with  Scotland,  as  too  hazardous 
and  expensive.  From  the  fame  principle,  he  no  fooner 
heard  of  the  intended  royal  vifitation,  than  he  fet  up  objec- 
tions to  it :  he  both  questioned  its  legality,  and  cenfured  its 
imprudence  as  an  innovation  ;  alledging  that  it  would  tend 
to  weaken  the  prerogative  as  aflumed  by  Henry,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  meaneft,  when  they  faw  all  dope,  by  the  king's  power 
as  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  on  the  due  uie  of  which  all 
reformation  muft  depend ;  while  he  was  a  child,  and  could 
know  nothing  at  all,  and  the  protector,  being  abfent,  not 
much  more.  However,  thefe  were  words  only,  nor  di4 


Burnet's  Hift.  of  Reformation,  Vol.  II, 
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Cop  there:  for  when  the  homilies  and  injunSioflS  fur  tluit 
viiitation  were  published,  he  infifted,  on  i  p^rul'.J  of  them, 
that  lie  could  not  comply  with  them,  •  it  the  expeiuc 

of  lofmg  his  buhopric  ;  pretending,  t  all  their  -pr<u  eed- 
im>;s  V/CTC  framed  a^ainlt  ihe  law  both  of  God  and  the  kin"-, 
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of  the  danger  of  which,  IK  faid,  he  was  well  apprized. 

L'pon  his   coming  to  London  he   vvas   called  before   the 
council,  Sept.  25, 1547  ;  and  there  refufing  to  |,romifc  either 
to  receive  the  homilies,  or  pay  obedience  to  the  vifitors  if 
they  c:>:p.e  into  his  diocefc,  he  was  committed  clofe  prifoner 
to  the  Fleet.   Some  day:  after,  he  was  lent  for  to  tiie  deanery 
of  St.  Pain's  by   Cranmcr,  who,  with  other  bifhops,  dif- 
courfed  in  defence  of  the  homily  upon  juftification  ;   which 
he  had  cenfured,  as  excluding  charity  from  any  mare  in  ob- 
taining it.    The  archbifliop  proceeded  to  apologize  for  Lraf- 
mus's  '•'  Parnphraie  on  the   New  Teftament,"  as  the  beft 
extant;  which,  being  ordered  by  the  injunctions  to  be  fet 
up  in  all  churches,  had  been  objected  to  by  Gardiner.     His 
grace  feeing  no  hopes  from  arguments,  which  made  no  irn- 
prcffion,  let  fall  fome  words  of  bringing  him  into  the  privy- 
council,  in  cafe  of  his    concurrence   v/ith   them ;  but  that 
too  having  no  effecl:,  he  was  remanded  to  the  Fleet,  where 
he   continued   till   the   parliament  broke  up,  Dec.  24,  and 
then  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the  general  a£t  of  amnefty,  ufually 
pailed  on  the  acceffion  of  a  prince  to  the  throne.     He  was 
never  charged  with  any  offence  judicially,  every  thing  being 
done  in  virtue  of  that  extent  of  prerogative  which  had  been 
afiumed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  this  was  thought  neccflary  for 
mortifying  our  prelate's  haughty  temper,  as  well  us  to  vin- 
dicate their  proceedings  from  the  contempt  he  had  £he\vu 
the:n. 

After  his  difcharge,  he  went  to  his  diocefe ;  and,  though 
he  onpofed,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  the  new  eitablifhment 
in  its  firft  propofal,  yet  now  it  was  fettled  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment he  knew  how  to  conform  ;  which  he  not  only  did  him- 
felf,  but  took  care  that  others  did  the  fame.  Yet  he  was  no 
fooner  returned  to  town,  than  he  received  an  order,  which 
brought  him  as;ain  before  the  council :  where  after  fome 

CD  O  * 

rough  treatment,  he  was  diretSled  not  ftir  from  his  houfe, 
till  he  went  to  give  fatisfa&ion  in  a  fermon,  to  be  preached 
before  the  king  and  court  in  a  public  audience;  for  the  mat- 
ter of  which  he  was  directed  both  what  he  fhould,  and  what 
he  fhould  not  lav,  by  Sir  William  Cecil.  He  did  not  refufe 

J     '  4 

to  preach,  which  was  done  on  St.  Peter's  day  ;  but  fo  con- 

trarily 
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trariiy  to  the  purpofe  required  [M],  that  he  was  fent  to  the 
Tower  the  next  day,  June  30,  1548,  where  he  was  kept 
clofe  prifoner  for  a  year. 

But  focn  after  his  affairs  put  on  a  more  pleafmg  counte- 
nance. When  the  protector's  fall  was  projected,  our  bifhop 
\viis  deemed  a  neceflary  implement  for  the  purpofe  3  his  head 
and  hand  were  both  employed  for  bringing  it  about,  and  the 
original  draught  of  die  articles  was  made  by  him.  Upon 
this  change  in  the  council,  he  had  fuch  aflu.rances  of  his 
liberty,  and  entertained  fo  great  hopes  of  it,  that  it  is  faid 
he  provided  a  new  luit  of  deaths  in  order  to  keep  that  fef- 
tival ;  but  in  this  he  flattered  himfelf  too  much.  The  change 
in  public  affairs  by  the  depofition  of  Somerfet,  brought  no 
change  of  Gardiner's  private  Hate.  On  the  contrary,  his 
nrit  application  for  a  difcharge  was  treated  with  contempt 
by  the  council,  who  laughing  faid,  "  the  bifhop  had  a  plea- 
tc  fant  head  j"  for  reward  of  which,  they  gave  him  leave  to, 
remain  five  or  fix  weeks  longer  in  prifon,  without  any  no- 
tice taken  to  him  of  his  meffage.  Nor  did  the  lords  fhew 
any  regard  to  his  next  addrefs  :  and  he  had  been  ajmoft  two 
years  in  the  Tower,  when  the  protector,  reftored  to  that 
high  office,  went  with  others,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  coun- 
cil, June  g,  1550,  to  confer  with  him  in  that  place.  In 
this  conference  they  propofed  to  releafe  him  upon  his  fub- 
miffion  for  what  was  pall,  and  promife  of  obedience  for  the 
future,  if  he  would  alfo  fubfcribe  the  new  fettlement  in  reli- 
gion, with  the  king's  complete  power  and  fupremacy,  though 
under  age,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  fix  articles.  He  con- 
fented  to,  and  actually  fubfcribed,  all  the  conditions  except 
the  nrft,  which  he  refilled,  infifting  on  his  innocence.  The 
lords  ufed  him  with  great  kindncfs,  and  encouraged  him  ta 
hope  his  troubles  (hould  be  quickly  ended  ;  whereupon,  fee- 
ing alfo  the  protector  among  them,  he  flattered  himfelf  with. 
the  hopes  of  being  releafed  in  two  days,  and  in  that  confi- 
dence actually  made  his  farewcl  feaft.  But  the  contempt  he 
had  at  tuft  (hewn  to  the  council,  being  itill  avowed  by  his 
refufmg  to  make  a  fuhmillion  now,  was  not  fo  readily  over- 
looked. On  the  contrary,  this  firft  vifit  was  followed  by 
feveral  others  of  the  like  tenor;  which  meeting  with  the 
fame  refufal,  at  length,  the  lords  Herbert,  Petre,  and  bifhop 
Ridley,  brought  him  new  article?,  wherein  the  required  ac- 

[M]  His  text  was  Matthew  viii.  1  5.  very  contemptuoufly.  The  MS.  is  ex- 
T.-'-.cnce  he  took  occafion  in  acknow-  tant  in  Benct-coUege  library  at  Cam- 
hcging  the  Icing's  fupremacy  to  deny  bridge.  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit.  Hilern. 
'.hat  of  bis  council,  whom  be  treated  p.  309. 
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jicnowledgemcnt,  being  made  more  genenU  nms  thus:  "That 
"  he  had  been  fufpei  ed  of  not  approvi;;  ~   t,       ,         \   pro- 
?'  ceeuings,  and  being  appointed  to  preach  had  nor  done  it 
"  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  fo  difcrvrd  the  kin^'i  dif- 
"  pleafure,  for  which  he  was  lorry  ;  but  now  the  other 
"  tides  being  enlarged  were,  betides  the  king's  iuprcmiu    , 
"  the   uifpreilion   of   abbics   and   chanteries,    pi!gdmaf- 
"  manes,  and  images,  adoring  the  facramenr,  communion 
*4  in  both  kinds,  abolifhing  the  old  books,  and  bringing  in 
"  the  new  book  of  fervice,  with  that  for  ordaining  priefts 
**  and  bifhops,  the  completenefs  of  the   Scripture,  and  the 
"  ufe  of  it  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  lav.lalnefs  of  clergy- 
"  mens  marri-age,  and  tor  Erafmus's  Paraphrale,  th:  t  it  had 
?'  been   on  good  confiderations  ordered    to   be  let   up    in 
*'  churches."     Thcfe  being  read,  he  infifted  firft  to  be  rc- 
leafcd  from  his  imprifonment,  and  laid  that  he  would  then 
freely  give  his  aniwer,  fuch  as  he  would  ftand  by,  and  fufFer 
if  he  did  amifs  ;  but  he  would  trouble  himfeif  with  no  more 
articles  while  he  was  detained  in  prifon,  iince  he  defined  not 
to  be  delivered  out  of  his  imprifonment  in  the  way  of  mercy 
but  of  juuice.     July  jo,,  he  was  brought  before  the  council, 
who  having  told  him  that  they  fat  by  a  fpecial  commiilion 
to  judge  him,  afked  whether  he  would  fubfcribe  theie  laft 
articles  or  no  ?  which  he  anfwering  in  the  negative,  his  bi- 
fhopric  was  fequeftered,  and  he  required  to  conform  in  three 
months  on  pain  of  deprivation.     Hereupon  the  liberty  he 
had  before  of  walking  in  fome  open  galleries,  when  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  was  not  in  them,  was  taken  from  him,  and  he 
was  again  ihut  up  in  his  chamber.     At  the  expiration  of 
the  limited  time,  the  bifhop  ftill  keepim;;  his  refolution,  was 
deprived  for  difobedience  and  contempt,  by  a  court  of  de- 
legates wherein  Cranmer  prefided,  after  a  trial  which  lafted 
from  Dec.    jc,  to  Feb.    14  following,  in  24  feifions.      He 
appealed  from  the  delegates  to  the  king;  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it,  the  court  being  known  to  be  final  and  unap- 
pealable. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  proceedings,  Gardiner  all  along  be- 
haved himfeif  contemptuoully  toward  the  judges,  and  par- 
ticularly called  them  Sacramentarians  and  Heretics ;  on 
which  account  he  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to  a  meaner 
lodging  in  the  Tov/er  ;  to  be  attended  by  one  fervant  only, 
of  the  lieutenant's  appointment ;  to  have  his  book=  and  pa- 
pers taken  from  him  ;  to  be  denied  pen,  ink,  or  paper ;  and 
nobody  fuftered  to  viiit  him.  However,  as  he  continued  a 
clofe  prifoner  here  during  the  reft  of  Edward's  reign,  the 
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feverity  of  this  order  was  afterwards  mitigated ;  as  appears 
from:various  pieces  written  in  this  confinement  [N].  He  is 
faid  to  have  kept  up  his  fpirits  very  well ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable., that  he  forefaw  the  great  alteration  in  affairs,  which 
was  fpeedily  to  take  place.  The  fkft  dawning  of  this  be- 
gan to  appear  on  the  demife  of  king  Edward.  For,  not- 
v/ithftanding  the  faint  ftruggle  in  iavour  of  Jane  Gray, 
Mary's  lucceffion  was  vifible  enough ;  and  accordingly  (he 
was  publicly  proclaimed  queen  July  ig,  1553.  Auguft  3, 
ihe  made  her  lolemn  entry  into  the  Tower,  when  our  bimop, 
in  the  name  of  himfclf  and  his  fellow  prifoners,  the  duke  of. 
Norfolk,  duchefs  of  Somerfet,  lord  Courtney,  and  others  of 
high  rank,  made  a  congratulatory  fpeech  to  her  majefty, 
who  gave  them  all  their  liberty.  The  fpokefman  took  his 
feat  in  council  the  fame  day,  and  on  the  8th  performed  the 
obfequies  for  the  late  king  in  the  queen's  prefence.  On  the 
<9th  he  went  to  Winchefter-houfe  in  Southwark,  after  a  con- 
rinement  of  fomewhat  more  than  five  years  j  and  was  declared 
chancellor  of  England  on  the  23d.  He  had  the  honour  of 
crowning  the  queen  Oct.  j,  and  on  the  5th,  opened  the 
fir  ft  parliament  in  her  reign.  By  thefe  hafty  fteps  Gardiner 
rofe  to  the  prime  miniftry ;  and  was  pciTefTed  at  this  time  of 
more  power,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  than  any  Englifh  minif- 
ter  ever  enjoyed,  except  his  old  mafter  cardinal  Wolfey. 
He  was  alfo  rechofen  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  and  reftored 
to  the  mafterihip  of  Trinity-hall  there,  cf  which,  among  his 
other  preferments,  he  had  been  deprived  in  the  former 
reign  [o]. 

The  great  and  important  affairs  tranfa&ed  under  his  ad- 
miniftration,  in  bringing  about  the  change  in  the  conftitution 
by  queen  Mary,  are  too  much  the  fubjecr.  of  general  hiftory 
to  be  related  here..  The  part  that  Gardiner  a£ted  is  very 
well  known.  If  not  the  promoter,  which,  however,  is  very 
probable,  he  was  openly  the  abettor,  of  many  cruel  and  fan- 
guinary  ac~ts  :  whether  from  motives  of  policy,  a  love  of  per- 
fecution,  or  an  abjecl:  and  fervile  fpirit,  imputed  to  him  by 
Burner,  we  cannot  determine ;  very  probably  from  a  mix- 
ture of  all.  From  the  arrival  of  cardinal  Pole  in  England, 
he  held  only  the  fecond  place  in  affairs  relating  to  the  church; 

[N]  See  the  lift  of  his  works  at  the  purged  the  uniyerlity  thoroughly,  turn- 

clofe  of  this  memoir.  ing  out  all  the  mafters  except  two. 

[o]  Fuller,  Hift.  of  Cambridge,  p.  However,  it  is  certain,  that  feat  of  the 

48.  where  he  ranks  Gardiner  among  Mufes  was  faved  from  the  flames  of 

the  benefactors  to  Trinity-hall.  Upon  perfection,  as  long  as  he  continued, 

his  reftoration  to  the  chancellodhipj  he  chancellor. 

but 
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but  in  matters  of  civil  government,  his  influence  was  as 
great  as  before,  and  continued  without  the  leait  diminution 
to  the  laft.  By  his  advice,  a  parliament  was  fummoned  i<» 
meet  in  Ocl.  1555.  As  he  was  always  a  guardian  of  the 
revenues  of  the  ecclefraftics,  both  regular  and  fecular  ;  in  he 
had  at  this  time  proje6ted  fome  additional  fecurity  for  church 
and  abbey  lands.  He  opened  the  feflion  with  a  well-judged 
fpcech,  Q£t.  21,  and  was  there  again  on  the  23d,  which 
was  the  laft  time  of  his  appearing  in  that  aflembly.  He  fell 
ill  foon  after,  and  died  Nov.  12,  aged  72.  His  death  was 
occafioned  probably  by  the  gout  [p]  ;  however,  the  lower 
parts  of  his  body  being  mortified,  and  fmelling  oftenfively, 
occafion  was  hence  taken,  according  to  the  ordinary  work- 
ing of  fuperftition,  to  turn  the  manner  of  his  death  into  a 
judgement  [o^J.  His  funeral  was  performed  with  all  the  fo- 
lemn  pomp  with  which  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  were  con- 
ducted to  the  grave  in  thofe  times. 

His  character,  as  a  minifter,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  ge- 
rleral  hiftories  ;  as  a  private  man,  he  was  learned  himfelf, 
and  a  lover  of  learning  in  others  [R]  :  of  a  generous  and 
liberal  difpofition  ;  kept  a  good  houfe  ;  and  brought  up  feve- 
ral  young  gentlemen,  fome  of  whom  became  afterwards 
ftatefmen,  peers,  privy-counfellors,  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and 
chancellors.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  a  large  portion  of 
haughtinefs,  boundlefs  ambition,  and  deep  diflimulation.  As 
to  his  religion,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  he  was  more  a 
Proteftant  than  a  Papift  ;  which  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  if 
the  word  Papift  be  applied  to  the  Pope  only  and  his  authority, 
which  he  always  as  a  ftatefman  disapproved  :  and  indeed  he 
plainly  looked  on  religion  as  an  engine  of  ftate,  and  made 
ufe  of  it  as  fuch.  On  this  principle,  he  was  very  watchful 
to  preferve  and  to  increafe  the  revenues  of  the  church  in 

[p]  Godwin   de  Prasful.     Parker's  his  own.    Englifh  Baronetage,  Vol.  III. 

Antiq.  But  Fuller  afcribes  it  to  a  con-  p.  53?.     Roger  Afcham,  another  fe- 

fumption.      Church    Hift.    cent.   xvi.  cretary  to  the  fama  prince  of  the  Latin 

p.  17-  tongue,  was  continued  in  his  office,  an  i 

[o^]    See   Holingfhed,     ubi   fupra  :  his  falary  increafed  by  this  ptL-!..t'_-  s 

and  Strype's  Memorials,  Vol.  III.  p.  vour ;  which  he  fully  repaid,  by  thofe 

200,  201.  zyo.  elegant  epiftles  to  him,  that  are  extant 

[R]  Of  this  the  two  following  in-  in  his   works.     Life    of   Sir  Thorn.1.;. 

fiances    deferve    particular    mention  ;  Smith,  p.  65.  and  Strypc's  Memorials, 

Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  fecretary  Vol.  III.  p.  65.  who  makes  this  re- 

to  Edward  VI.  was  permitted  by  Gar-  mark  unon  it.     Thus  livc.l  two  exci-1- 

diner  to  live  in  Mary's  days,  in  a  ftate  lent  Proteitants  under  the  wings,    > 

of  privacy,  unmolefted,  and  with  a  pen-  were,  of  the  Avorn  intiny  and  dcftroyer 

fion  of  100 1.  year  for  his  better  fup-  of  Proteftants. 
port,  thoogli  he  had  a  good  cilatc  of 

general, 
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general,  and  thofe  of  his  own  rich  diocefe  in  particular  ; 
being  well  apprized  of  the  truth  of  that  political  maxim, 
that  dominion  is  linked  clofe  to  property.  Burnet  tells,  us, 
that  at  his  death  he  expreflcd  great  remorfe  for  his  former 
life,  often  repeating  thefe  words,  "  Erravi  cum  Petro,  fed 
"  non  flevi  cum  Petro:"  I  have  erred  with  Peter,  but  hot 
•wept  with  him. 

He  wrote  feveral  books,  befides  thofe  mentioned  below  [s}; 
to  which,  however,  if  we  add  his  letters  to  Smith  and  Gheke 
upon  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language,  with  his 
order  or  refcript,  as  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  on  that  fub- 
je£l  [T],  we  fhall  have  the  moft  material  of  his  pieces:'  a 
complete  lift  whereof  may  be  feen  in  Tanner's  Bibl.  Bri-> 
tannico  Hibernica,  p.  308,  309. 


•  *''•*.' 


,  . 

fs]  His  principal  works  are,  i."  De  bridge.     The  controverly  made  a  gfre'alf 

<{  vera  Obedientia,  1534."     z-  "  Pa-  noife  in  its  time,  but  was-not  rnijcH. 

*<  linodia  dicYi  libri;"  when  publifii-  known  afterwards  ;  till  that  .e!egant.Sc- 

ed,    not   known.      3.    "   A  necetTary  count  of  it  appeared  in  publici.Nyhrcb. 

«<  DocVme  of   a  Chriftian  Man,    fet  is  given  by  Baker  in  his  "  Jvefld&M$ 

"  forth  by  the  King's  Majeftie  of  Eng-  "  on  Learning,"  p.  28,  29,  Who  ffbV. 

"  land,   1543."     4.  "   An    Explana-  ferves,  that  our  chancellor  '•aiTu^e^  'a 

"  tion  and  Aflertion  of  the  true  Ca-  power,  that  Caefar  never  exercifed,-  \>f. 

«'  tholic  Faith,  touching  the  moft  blefT  giving  laws  to  words.     Howevei',  heal- 

"  ed   Sacrament  of   the   Altar,    &c.  lows  that,  though  the  controverfy  was 

"   1551."      5.  "  Confutatio   Cavilla-  managed  with  much  warmth  on  each 

"  tionum  quibus  facrofan£him  Eucha-  fide,  yet  a  man  would  wonder  to  fee  fa 

*f  riftiae  facramentum  ab  impiis  Caper-  much  learning  fhewn  on  fo  dry  a  Aibjedt* 

"  naitis  imped  folet,  1551."    This  he  Du  Frefne  was  at  a  lofs  where  the  vic- 

compofed  while  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower:  tory  lay;  but  Roger  Afcham  with  a 

he  managed  this  controverfy  againft  Pe-  courtly  addrefs   declare?,   that  though 

ter  Martyr,  and  others,  who  efpoufed  the  knights  fliew  themfslves  better  cri- 

Cranmer.    After  the  accefiion  of  queen  tics,  yet  Gardiner's  letters  manifeft  a 

Mary,  he  wrete  replies  in  his  own  da-  fuperior  genius;   and  were  chiefly  liable 

fence,    againft  the  abufes  of    Turner,  to  cenfure,  from  his  entering  further 

Ponet,  and  other  Proteftant  exiles.  into  a  Jifpute  of  this  kind,  than  vva* 

[T]   Some  of  thefe  letters   are  ftill  neceffary  for  a  perfon  of  his  dignity. 
extant  in  Benet-college  library  at  Cam- 

GARNET  (HENRY),  a  perfon  memorable  in  Englifh 
hiftory  for  having  been  privy  to,  and  aiding  in,  the  celebrated 
confpiracy  called  "  The  Gunpowder  Plot,"  was  born  in 
England,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  took  the  Jefuit's 
habit  in  1575.  Ke  returned  to  England  in  1586,  as  pro- 
vincial of  his  order  ;  although  it  was  made  treafon  the  year 
before,  for  -any  Romifli  priei!'  to  come  into  the  queen's;  do- 
minions. Here,  under  a  pretence  of  eftablifning  the-GaV 
tholic  faith,  he  laboured  inceflantly  to  raife  fome  difturbarice'v, 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  revolution  j  and  with  this  'Vfe^r 
held  a  fecret  correfponckoce  with  the  king  of  Spain,  whom 
i  he 
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he   foliated  to  project  an  expedition  againft  his  country. 
This  fchcme  not  proceeding  lb  fait  as  he  would  have  it,  he 
availed  himfelf  of  the  wretched  zeal  of  fome  Papifts,  who 
applied  to  him,  as  head  of  their  order,  to  refolve  this  cafe  of 
confcience  ;  namely,  "  Whether,  for  the  fake  of  promoting 
cc  the  C;'Violic  religion,  it  might  be  permitted,  Ihould  ne- 
"  ccffity  fo  require,  to  involve  the  innocent  in  the  fame  dc- 
"  ftruction  with  the  guilty  :"  to  which  this  righteous  cafuift 
replied  without  hefitating,  that,  "  if  the  guilty  fhould  con- 
"  ftitutc  the  greater  number,  it  might."     This  impious  de- 
termination gave  the  lull  motion  to  that  horrible  confpiracy, 
which  was  to  have  deftroyed  at  one  flroke  the  king,  the  royal 
family,  and  both  houfes  of  parliament:  for  the  Popifh  trai- 
tors proceeded  upon  this  principle,  when  they  concerted  the 
dire  project  of  blowing  them  up  by  gun-powder.     But  this 
plot  being  providentially  difcovered,  Garnet  was  fent  to  the 
Tower  ;  was  afterwards  tried,  condemned  to  be  hanged  for 
high-treafon,  and  executed  at  the  well-end   of  St.   Paul's, 
May  3,  1606.     He  owned  the  crime  for  which  he  fullered, 
yet  has  been  placed  by  the  Jefuits  among  their  noble  army  of 
martyrs :  for  that  order  know  no  fuch  thing  as  a  crime  againft 
man,  when  the  caufe  of  God,  as  they  love  to  fpeak  ;  the 
caufe  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly 
and  more  truly,  the  caufe  of  the  Jefuits  and  the  church  of 
Rome  is  concerned. 

GARNIER  (ROBERT),  a  French  poet  in  the  tragic 
way,  was  born  at  Ferte  Benard  in  1534.  He  was  defigned 
for  the  law,  which  he  ftudied  fome  time  at  Touloufe  ;  but 
afterwards  quitted  it  for  poetry,  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  he  was  deemed  by  his  contemporaries  not  inferior 
to  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Thuanus  fays,  that  Ronfard 
himfelf  placed  nobody  above  Gamier  in  this  refpect :  and  it 
is  certain,  that  his  tragedies  were  read  with  vaft  pleafure  by 
all  forts  of  perfons,  am.:  icld  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  The 
reafon  was,  they  had  no  better  to  read  :  for,  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  better  tafte,  they  gradually  fell  into  difeftcem, 
and  now  only  ferve  to  {hew,  that  France,  like  other  nations, 
has  been  capable  of  admiring  very  indifferent  poets.  Be- 
fides  tragedies,  he  wrote  fongs,  elegies,  epiftles,  eclogues, 
&c.  He  died  in  1^90,  after  having  been  luckier  than  even 
good  poets  ufually  are,  by  obtaining  feveral  coniiderable 
pofts.  Seneca  the  tragedian  was  Garnier's  model,  which 
fingle  circunaftance  may  eafily  give  the  learned  reader  an  idea 

of 
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of  his  tafte  and  manner.     His  works  were  printed  at  Paris 
in  1582, 


GARRARD  (MARK),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  at 
Bruges  in  Flanders  in  1561.  He  was  fome  time  principal 
painter  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  to  queen  Anne, 
confort  to  James  I.  He  was  both  a  good  hiftory  and  face 
painter  :  and  fome  of  his  pieces  are  ftill  extant  among  us. 
He  died  at  London  in  1635. 

GARRICK  (DAVID),  an  illuftrious  aclor,  was  grandfon 
of  Mr.  Garrick,  a  merchant  in  France,  who,  being  a  Pro- 
teftant,  fled  to  England  as  an  afylum,  upon  the  revocation 
of  the  edicl:  of  Nantz  in  1685  ;  and  fon  of  Peter  Garrick, 
who  obtained  a  captain's  commifTion  in  the  army,  and  gene- 
Life  of  Gar-  rally  refided  at  Lichfield.  Peter  was  out  on  a  recruiting 
nek,  by  party  in  Hereford,  where  his  fon  David  was  born  j  and,  as 
Davies^a  appears  by  the  regifter  of  All-Saints  in  that  city,  baptifed 
vois.  Svo.  Feb.  20,  1716.  His  mother  was  Arabella,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Clough,  one  of  the  vicars  in  Lichfield  Cathedral.  At  ten 
years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  the  grammar-fchool  at  Lich- 
lield  ;  but,  though  remarkable  for  declining  puerile  diver- 
fions,  did  not  apply  himfelf  with  any  affiduity  to  his  books. 
Being  fprightly  and  frolicfome,  he  had  conceived  an  early 
paflion  for  theatrical  reprefentation  ;  and,  at  little  more  than 
II  years  of  age,  procured  "  The  Recruiting  Officer"  to  be 
acted  by  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  himfelf  performing  the 
part  of  Serjeant  Kite.  Not  long  after,  he  went  on  invita- 
tation  to  an  uncle,  a  wine-merchant  at  Lifbon  ;  but,  return- 
ing fhortly  to  Lichfield,  he  was  fent  once  more  to  the  gram- 
mar-fchool, \vhere,  however,  he  did  not  make  any  confider- 
able  progrefs  in  learning. 

About  the  beginning  of  1735,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Samuel 
Johnfon,  undertook  to  inftruct  fome  young  gentlemen  of 
Lichfield  in  the  belles  lettres  ;  and  David  Garrick,  then 
turned  18,  became  one  of  his  fcholars,  or  (to  fpeak  more 
properly)  his  friend  and  companion.  But  the  mafter,  how- 
ever qualified,  was  not  more  difpofed  to  teach,  than  Garrick 
was  to  learn  ;  and,  therefore,  both  growing  weary,  after  a 
trial  of  fix  months,  agreed  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  great 
metropolis.  Mr.  Walmfley,  regifter  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
court  at  Lichfield,  a  gentleman  much  refpected,  andofcon- 
fiderable  fortune,  was  Garrick's  friend  upon  this  occafion, 
recommended  him  to  Mr.  Cplfon,  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian, to  be  boarded  and  inftruded  by  him  in  mathematics, 

philofophy, 
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philofophy,  and  human  l^iming  ;  wiih  a  view  of  being  f-nt 
witliin  fome  two  or  three  years  to  the  Temple,  and  bred  to 
the  law.  But  when  Garrick  arrived  iu  London,  he  found 
that  his  finances  would  not  fuflicc  to  put  him  under  Air. 
Colfon,  till  the  death  of  his  uncle;  who,  about  1737,  left 
Portugal,  and  died  in  London  foon  after.  He  left  his  ne- 
phew loool.  with  the  intereft  of  which,  he  prudently  cm- 
braced  the  means  of  acquiring  ufeful  knowledge  under  Mr. 
Colfon.  His  proficiency,  however,  in  mathematics  and 
philofophy  was  not  cxtcniivc  ;  his  mind  was  theatrically  led  ; 
and,  both  father  and  mother  living  but  a  fhort  time  after,  he 
gave  himfelf  up  to  his  darling  paflion  for  acting  ;  from  which, 
lays  his  hiftorian,  "  nothing  but  his  tenderncls  for  fo  dear  a. 
"  relation  as  a  mother  had  hitherto  retrained  him."  How-  Pag.  15, 
ever,  during  the  fhort  interval  between  his  mother's  death 
and  his  commencing  comedian,  he  engaged  for  fome  time 
in  the  wine  trade,  with  his  brother  Peter  Garrick  ;  and  they 
hired  vaults  in  Durham-Yard. 

And  now  he  prepared  himfelf  in  earned  for  that  employ- 
ment he  fo  ardently  loved,  and  in  which  nature  defigned  he 
fhould  To  eminently  excel.     He  was  frequently  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  moft  eminent  actors  ;  he  got  himfelf  introduced 
to  the  managers  of  the  theatres  ;  he  tried  his  talent  in  re- 
citing particular  and  favourite  portions  of  plays  ;  and  fome- 
times  he  wrote  criticifms  upon  the  action  and  elocution  of 
the  players.     Mean  while,  his  diffidence  withheld  him  from 
trying  his  ilrength  at  firft  upon  a  London  theatre  :  he  thought 
the  hazard  too  great;  and  therefore  commenced  noviciate 
in  acting,  with  a  company  of  players  then  ready  to  fet  out 
for  Ipfwich,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.   Giffard  and  Mr. 
Dunftall,  in  the  fummer  of  1741.     The  firft  effort  of  his 
theatrical  talents  was  exerted  in  Aboan,  in  Oroonoko  ;  and 
met  with  applaufe  equal  to  his  moft  fanguine  defircs.     Under 
the  afiumed  name  of  Lyddal,  he  not  only  adted  a  variety  of 
characters  in  Plays,  particularly  Chamont  in  the  Orphan, 
Capt.  Brazen  in  the  Recruiting  Officer,  and  Sir  Harry  Wild- 
air  ;  but  he  likewiie  attempted  the  active  feats  of  the  Harle- 
quin.    In  every  effay  he  was  gratified  with  conftant  and  loud 
applaufe,  and  Ipfwich  may  boaft  of  having  firft  feen  and  en- 
couraged this  memorable  actor. 

Having  performed  a  novicjatc  at  Ipfwich,  and  taken  all 
the  neceflary  fteps  for  a  London  ftage,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Goodman's-fields ;  and,  October  19,  1741,  acted 
Richard  III.  for  the  firft  time.  His  a£lin2:  was  attended 

0 

with  the  loudeft  acclamations  of  applaufe )  and  his  fame  was 
VOL.  YL  C  fy 
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fo  quickly  propagated  through  the  town,  that  the  more  c 
bliihed  theatres  of  Dru/ry-lane  and  Covent-garden  were  ;!<;- 
ferted.  The  inhabitants  of  the  moft  polite  parts  of  thi 
town  were  drawn  after  him  ;  and  Goodman's-fiehis  was 
full  of  the  fplendor  of  St.  James's  and  Grofvenor-fquare. 
We  muft  not  wonder,  that  the  players  were  the  laft  to  ad- 
mire this  rifing  genius ;  who,  according  to  this  hiftorian, 
(and  furcly  hs  muft  know)  "  are  more  liable  to  envy  and 
•P.  44'.'  «  jealoufy  than  perfons  of  moft  other  profeffions."  Quin 
and  Gibber  could  not  conceal  their  uneafinefs  and  difgtift 
from  his  great  fuccefs.  The  former,  upon  being  told  that 
Goodman's-fieids  was  crouded  every  night  to  fee  the  new 
actor,  laid,  that  "  Garrick  was  a  new  Religion  :  Whitefield 
"  was  followed  for  a  time  ;  but  they  would  all  come  to 
"  Church  again."  Garrick,  who  had  a  quick  and  happy 
talent  in  turning  an  epigram,  gave  this  fraurt  reply  to  Quin's 
bon  mot : 

"  Pope  Quin,  who  damns  all  churches  but  his  own, 
t;  Complains  that  Herefy  corrupts  the  town. 
"  Schifm,  he  cries,  has  turn'd  the  nation's  brain  ; 
"  But  eyes  will  open,  and  to  Church  again. 
"  Thou  great  Infallible,  forbear  to  roar  ; 
"  Thy  Bulls  and  Errors  are  rever'd  no  more. 
'"  Wheri  Doctrines  meet  with  gen'ral  approbation, 
"  It  is  not  Herefy,  but  Reformation." 

It  will  not  be  thought  ftrange,  that  the  Patentees  of  Drurv- 
fane  and  Covent-garden  fliould  be  alarmed  at  the  great  defi- 
ciency in  the  receipts  of  their  houfes,  and  at  the  crouds  which 
conftantly  filled  the  theatre  of  Goodman's-fieids  :  for  Gif- 

j  f 

fard,  the  m  :i;ap;er  there,  having  found  his  advantage  from 
Garrick's  acting,  had  admitted  him  to  a  full  moiety  of  the 
profits ;  and  Garrick,  in  confequence  of  his  being  perpetu- 
ally admired,  acted  almoft  every  night.  Nay,  to  a  long  and 
fatiguing  character  in  the  play,  he  would  frequently  add  ano- 
ther in  the  farce.  The  above  patentees,  therefore,  united 
their  efforts,  to  deftroy  the  new-raifed  feat  of  theatrical  em-> 
pire,  and  for  this  purpofe  intended  to  have  recourle  to  law. 
An  act  of  Parliament,  the  nth  of  George  II.  co-operated 
with  their  endeavours  ;  as  well  as  Sir  John  Barnard,  who, 
it  fccrris,  for  fome  reafons  was  ir.renfed  againft  the  come- 
dians of  Goodman's-fieids  :  in  confequence 'of  which,  Gar- 
rick entered  ir.to  nn  agreement  with  P'lectwood,  patentee  of 
Drury-lane,  for  500!.  a  year;  and  GifFard  and  his  wife, 
foon  after,  made  the  bell  -terms  they  could  with  the  fame 

proprietor. 
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proprietor.     During  the  time  of  Gari     '  in^  in  (.}< 

man's-fields,  he  broilght  on  the  fKiec  two 
"  The  Lying  Valet,  a  Farce  ,"  ;  nd  a  dramatic  (••' 
"   Lethe  ;"   whkh   :ire  itiil  acted  -  i/iaufe. 

was  written  bci'ore  he  commenced  a^lor. 

The  fame  of  our  Er.glifh  Rofcius  was  now  To  •  ], 

that  an  imitation  from  Ireland^  upon  very  profitable  < 
ditions  was  font  him  to  :\-it  in  Dublin,  dun;>  •  'iths 

of  June,  July,  and  Augufl,  1742;  whLh  invit.ition  he.  ac- 
cepted, accompanied  by  Mrs.  \Voli:ng:c;n. 
there  exceeded  all  imagination;  he  was  carei'k-vl  by  all  rank;.  -  -'•• 
as  a  prodigy  of  theatrical  accomplishment ;  and  the  playhoufc 
was  fo  crouded  during;  this  hot  feafon,  that  a  very  mortal 
fever  was  produced,  which  was  called  Garrick's  fever.  He 
returned  to  London  before  the  wintvr,  and  now  attended 
clofely  to  his  theatrical  profeffion,  in  which  he  was  irrevo- 
cably fixed.  To  purfue  the  particulars  of  his  life  through 
this,  would  be  to  give  an  hiftory  of  the  frage  ;  for  which, 
we  rather  chute,  and  it  is  more  confiftent  with  our  plan,  to 
refer  to  the  work  from  which  we  have  extracted  this  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Garrick. 

April  1747,  he  became  joint-patentee  of  Drury-lane  thea- 
tre with  Mr.  Lacy.  July  1749,  he  was  married  to  Mademoi- 
fellc  "Viletti ;  and,  as  if  he  apprehended  that  this  change  of 
condition  would  expofe  him  to  fome  farcaflical  wit,  he  en- 
deavoured to  anticipate  it.  He  procured  his  friend  Mr.  i  '  - 
ward  More,  to  write  a  diverting  poem  upon  his  marriage; 
in  which  his  character  is  reviewed  by  fome  gofnping  ladies  ; 
and  he  is  termed  by  one  of  them, 

"  A  very  Sir  John  Brute  all  day, 
"  And  Fribble  all  the  m>ht." 

0 

Indeed,  fays  his  hiftorian,  the  guarding  againfl  diftant  ridi-  P-  Al- 
caic, and  warding  off  apprehended  cenfure,  was  a  favourite 
p-culiarity  with  him  through  life  :  and,  when  he  fird  at! 
Macbeth,  he  was  fo  alarmed  with  the  fears  of  critical 
amination  upon  his  new  manner,  that,  during  his  prep  . 
tion  for  the  character,  he  devoted  fome  part  of  his  tim.   •  > 
the  writing  of  an  humourous  pamphlet  upon  the  fub;e:.t.     :t 
was  called,  cc  An  KiTay  on  Acting;  in  which  will  be  cors- 
*'  fidered  the  inimical   Behaviour  of  a   certain   f 
c'  faulty  Aiilor,  ^cc.  to  which  will  be  adoed,  A  (hort  C; 
"  cifm  on  hfe  acting  Macbeth." 

In  1763,  he  undertook  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  fot  ot:t 
for  Dover,  in  his  way  to  Calais,  Sept.  17.  His  li:;i  •  in 
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affigns  feveral  caufes  of  this  excurfion,  and  among  the  chief, 
the  prevalence  of  Covcnt-garden  theatre  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Beard,  the  finger ;  but  the  real  one  probably 
was,  the  indifferent  ftate  of  his  own  and  Mrsj  Garrick's 
Vol.  II.  health,  and  the  baths  of  Padua  were  afterwards  of  fervice  to 
the  latter.  During  his  travels,  he  gave  frequent  proofs  of 
his  theatrical  talents  ;  and  he  readily  complied  with  requefts 
of  this  kind,  becaufe,  indeed,  nothing  was  more  eafy  to  him. 
He  could,  without  the  leaft  preparation,  transform  himfelf 
into  any  character,  tragic  or  comic,  and  feize  iriftantaneoufly 
upon  any  pafTion  of  the  human  mind.  He  exhibited  before 
the  duke  of  Parma,  by  reciting  a  foliloquy  of  Macbeth  ;  and 
he  had  friendly  ccntefts  with  the  celebrated  Madernoifclle 
Clairon  at  Paris.  He  faw  this  actrefs  when  he  paid  his  firft 
viiit  to  Paris  in  1752  ;  and,  though  Mademoifdle  Dumefnii 
was  then  the  favourite  actrefs  of  the  French  theatre,  he  ven- 
tured to  pronounce,  that  Clairon  would  excel  all  competitors; 
which  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

After  he  had  had  been  abroad  about  a  year  and  a  half,  hs 
turned  his  thoughts  homewards  ;  and  arrived  in  London 
April  1765.  But,  before  he  fet  out  from  Calais,  he  put  in 
practice  his  ufual  method  oi  preventing  cenfure,  and  blunting 
the  edge  of  ridicule,  by  anticipation  -,  and  this,  in  a  poem 
called  "  The  Sick  Monkey,"  which  he  got  a  friend  to  print 
in  London,  to  prepare  his  reception  there.  The  plan  of  it 
was,  the  talk  and  cenfurc  of  other  animals  and  reptiles  on 
him  and  his  travels.  Surely,  wretched  muft  be  the  life  of  a 
man,  expofcd  continually  to  public  inspection,  to  be  thus 
afraid  of  cenfure  and  ridicule.  '  Mean  while,  the  piece  died 
ftill-born  ;,  and  it  is  well  it  did,  if,  as  his  hiftorian  fays,  "  it 
"  is  among  the  few  things  he  wrote,  which  one  would  wifh 

O  O  ' 

P.  96.  "  not  to  remember."  After  his  return,  he  was  not  io  con- 
irantly  employed  as  formerly  in  the  fatigues  of  acting ;  he 
had  now  more  leifure  to  apply  himfelf  to  writing  ;  and  in  a 
few  months  he  produced  two  dramatic  pieces. 

In  1769,  he  projected  and  conducted  the  memorable  Jubi- 
lee at  Stratford,  in  honour  of  Shakfpeare  ;  fo  much  admired 
by  fome,  and  fo  much  ridiculed  by  others  :  his  hifrorian's 
account  of  it  is  really  curious,  under  more  points  of  view 

Ch.  44.  than  one.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Lacy  in  1773,  the  whole 
management  of  the  theatre  devolved  on  him.  He  was  now 
advanced  in  years  ;  he  had  been  much  afflicted  with  chroni- 
cal diibrders  ;  fometimes  with  the  gout,  oftencr  with  the 
Jtone  :  for  relief  :"  om  the  latter  of  which,  he  had  ufed  lixi- 
viums  and  other  foap  medicine?,  which  in  reality  hurt  him. 
I  Vet, 
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Yet,  his  friends  thought  that  a  retirement  from  the  ft.; 
\vhiic  he  preferved  a  moderate  fhare  of  health  and  fpirirs, 
would  be  more  unfriendly  to  liiin,  than  the  prof  Tiitum  <.t  ;i 
bufmcfs,  which  he  could  make  a  matter  of  amuienient,  ra- 
ther than  a  toillbme  inipohtion.  Accordingly,  In-  continued 
upon  the  Itage  fome  time  after;  hut  finally  left  it  in  June 
1776,  and  difpofed  of  his  moiety  of  the  patent  to  Meflieurs 
Sheridan,  Linlcv,  and  Ford,  tor  35,000!.  In  Chrillmas 
1778,  when  upon  a  vifit  at  earl  Spencer's  in  the  country,  he 
was  feizcd  with  a  terrible  fit  of  his  old  diforder  ;  but  recovered 
fo  far,  as  to  venture  upon  his  journey  home,  v.heie  he  ar- 
rived, at  his  houfe  in  the  Adelphi,  Jan.  15,  1779.  *  'IC  11(-xt 
(lay,  he  fent  for  his  apothecary,  who  found  him  drefiing  him- 
felf,  and  feemingly  in  good  health  ;  but  fomewlut  alarmed, 
that  he  had  not  for  many  hours  discharged  any  urine,  con- 
trary to  his  ufual  habit.  The  diforder  wa>  inceflantly  gain-r 
ing  ground,  and  brought  on  a  irupor,  which  incrcuil-d  gra- 
dually to  the  time  of  his  death.  This  happened  Jan.  20, 
without  a  groan.  His  phyficians  knew  not  what  to  call  his 
illnefs.  He  was  attended  by  many  of  them,  the  day  before 
his  death  ;  when,  feeing  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  his 
apartment,  he  afked  who  they  were  ?  and  being  told  they 
were  all  phyficians1,  he  (hook  his  head,  and  repeated  thcle 
Jines  of  Horatio  in  the  Fair  Penitent  : 

"  Another,  and  another,  ftijl  fuccecds  ; 

**•  And  the  laft  fool  is  welcome  as  the  former." 

Notwithstanding  his  conftant  employ,  as  it  fhould  fcem, 
of  both  an  ac~lor  and  a  manager,  he  was  perpetually  pro- 
ducing various  little  things  in  the  dramatic  way  ;  fome  of 
which  are  originals,  others  tranflations  or  alterations  from 
other  authors,  adapted  to  the  tafte  of  the  prefent  times.  In 
the  "  Biographia  Dramatica,"  publiflied  in  two  vols.  BVO, 
1782,  are  enumerated  no  lefs  than  38  of  thefe  ;  beiides 
which,  he  wrote  innumerable  prologues,  epilogues,  fongs, 


GARTH  (Sir  SAMUEL),  an  excellent  poet  and  phyfician, 
was  born  of  a  good  family  in  Yorkfhirc,  ajid  lent  from  fchool 
to  Peter-houfe-college  in  Cambridge  ;  where  making  choice 
of  phyfic  for  his  profeflion,  he  acquainted  himfelf  with  the 
fundamental  principals  and  preparatory  requifites  of  that  ul.-- 
ful  fcience.  At  the  fame  time  he  had  an  admirable  genius 
and  tafte  for  polite  literature  -,  and,  being  much  delighted 
Vvkh  thole  ftudicsj  he  continued  at  th-j  cc:k-:;c,  fpending  hi.1 
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leifjre  hours  that  way,  till  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
July  7,  1691  [A].  Soon  after  which,  refolving  to  fettle  to 
the  practice  of  his  profeilion  in  London,  he  offered  himfelf  a 
candidate  to  the  College  of  Phyficians  ;  and,  being  examined 
March  12,  1691-2,  was  admitted  fellow  June  2uth  follow- 
ing [&]. 

The  college  at  this  time  was  engaged  in  that  charitable 
project,  of  prefcribing  to  the  fick  poor  [c]  gratis,  and  fur- 
niihing  them  alfo  with  medicines  at  prime  coil.  The  foun- 
dation of  this  charity  was  firft  bep;un  by  an  unanimous  vote 
palled  July  28,  1687,  ordering  all  their  members  to  give 
their  advice  gratis,  to  all  their  iick  neighbouring  poor,  when 
desired,  within  the  city  of  London,  or  feven  miles  round. 
And  in  the  view  of  rc^derinr1;  this  vote  more  efredhial,  ano- 
ther was  paiied  Aug.  13,  1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the 
college  mould  be  fitted  up  for  preparing  medicines  for  the 
poor,  and  aifo  the  room  adjoining  for  a  repofitory.  But  this 
being  diilikcd  by  the  apothecaries,  they  found  means  to  raife 
a  party  afterwards  in  the  college  agrunft  it;  fo  that  the  defign. 
could  pot  be  carried  into  execution.  The  college  was  in 
this  embroiled  unhappy  Hate,  when  our  author  became  a 
fellow;  anr1,  concurri.  g  heartily  with  thole  members  who  re- 
folved,  notwithstanding  ail  the  difcouragernents  they  met 
with,  to  pufn  on  the  charity,  an  order  was  made  by  the  una- 
nimous ccnfent  of  the  fociety  in  1694,  requiring  Uriel:  obe- 
dience from  all  their  members  to  the  order  of  1688.  This 
new  order  was  prcfentecl  to  the  city  June  18,  1695,  for  their 
aiTiftance;  -but  this  too  being  defeated  by  the  chlTolution  of 
the  comr-ion-council  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  proportion 
ivns  made  tc  the  public  college,  Dec.  22,  i6q6,  for  a  fub- 
icription  by  the  fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates,  for  car- 
rying on  the  chanty,  by  preparing  medicines  in  a  proper  dif- 
jieiifatory  ft  r  that  purpofe  [D]. 

In  the  fame  year,  Dr.  Garth  dele-fling  the  behaviour  of 
the  apothecaries,  as  well  as  of  fome  members  of  the  faculty 
in  this  affair,  refolved  to  expofe  them  in  a  proper  fatire  •,  \vhich 
he  accordingly  executed,  with  peculiar  ipirit  and  vivacity,  in 


["A"'  fibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  [n]  "  A  Short  Account  of  the  Pro- 

[sj  Regirtcr.  o"  that  college.  "  ceedings  of  the  College  of"  Hiyfi- 

[cj  Ey  the  poor,  were  underftood  "  cians,  in  Relation  to  the  fick  Poor, 

fuch  as  brought  ceitificates  of  their  be-  "  &c.    Lonil.    1697,"    8vo.     An    ab- 

ing  fo,  figncd  by  the  reftor,  vicar,  or  ftraft  of  it  is  in  Biog.  Brit,  under  Dr.. 

curate  bf  the  panfh  wliere  they  dwelt,  Garth's  article. 

to  which  were  adJed  the  uhurch-wardens 

his 
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his   admirable  poem,    intituled,    "The  Difpi 

firtt  edition   came  out  in  1609,  an  i  throe 

impreflions  in  a  few  nv          ,     This  e 

ragcment  put  him  upon  making. feveral  improve    . 

and,  in  1706,  he   publifticd   t 

uelcriptions  and  cpiibdes  never  before  printed  [n].     In  !•• 
he  fpoke  the  annual  fpecch  in  Latin  before  the  collc^/.-  <>n 
Luke's  day;  which,  being  publifhed  foon  after,  <  t  it 

into  a  conteft,  wheii.er  the  poet  or  the  orator  vva.  molt  t-_> 
be  admired  in  him.     In  the  fidr,  he  cxpoild  in  the  gemecleft 
fatire  the  falfe  and  mcan-fpirited  brethren  of  the  faculty,     in 
the  latter,  he  ridiculed  the  multifarious  chu.          t '.ic  i^ua* 
with  a  juil  ipirit,  and  inimitable  humour. 

So  much  literary  merit  did  not  fail  of  gaining  him  a  pro- 
digious reputation  as  a  polite  fcholar,  which  procured  him 
admittance  into  the  company  and  friendship  of  moft  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  both  fexes  ;  who  thereby  being  in- 
clined to  try  his  fkill  in  his  profeflion,  were  frill  more  pleafcd 
to  find  him  anf\vcr  their  rondeit  wifhes  and  expectations. 
By  this  means  he  came  into  vaft  practice,  which  he  preferred 
bv  his  medical  merit;  and  moreover,  endeared  himfelftp 
patients,  by  his  politenefs,  agreeable  converfation,  gencro- 
iity,  and  great  good-nature.  It  was  thefe  laft  qualities,  ; 
prompted  him,  in  1701,  to  provide  a  fuitable  interment  for 
the  (liamefully  abandoned  corpfe  of  Dryden;  which  he  cauled 
to  be  brought  to  the  college  of  phyficians,  propofed  and  en- 
couraged by  his  own  example  a  lubfcription  for  defray! jig  \.\:f? 
expcnce  of  a  funeral,  pronounced  a  proper  oration  over  the 
Great  poet's  remains,  and  afterwards  attended  the  folcmnity 
from  Warwick-lane  to  Wettminfter-nbbey  [F].  It  is  coi.i- 
inonly  obferved,  that  the  making  of  a  man's  fortune  is  ge- 
nerally owing  to  fome  one  lucky  incident;  and  not!: 
was,  perhaps,  of  more  fervice  in  that  rcfpecl:  to  Dr.  t].trth, 
than  the  opportunity  he  had  of  (hewing  what  he  was  by  thii 
moft  memorable  a<St'  of  gencrofity,  tenderncfs,  and  piery. 

In  his  Harveian  fpeech,  he  had  ftept  a  little  a  fide  from  the 
principal  fubject,  to  introduce  a  panegyric  on  king  William, 
and  to  record  the  bleiiings  of  the  Revolution  [G]. 

[r.]   It   \v.i3    dedicated   to  Anthony  robbery  fr^m  the  pub '.;,  ,  ry 

Hc«U-.y,  I'fq;  and   liad   commendatory  thing  tlut  he  a.lJ 

i'bcforeit,  by  Clurlci  I>UV!L,     /-  mcnt   t->  ii'is   jvi-m.      i'ack's    M.i.  .-- 

f.\v...idi  cr.d   of  Oiivry,  Col.    Chriil.  p.  ioa.  zu  edit.  S.  i. 
C:;drington,  Thomas  Cheek,  Efq;  -';J          [r]   See  Dryden's  article. 
Col.  Iknry  Blount.     Maj  u  P.-.ck  ob-         [G]  He  introduces  it  ii 

fciA.^,  thiit    this    pnem    ha-1    ioit    and  "   Ail  tc  •    •-' 

in  every  edition;   -.\lmoft  every  "  mur,  C-  '•.•j;uih." 

tlwt  Sir  S.im'.id  l--ft  ^ut   being  a 
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drefs  is  warm  and  glowing :  and  to  fhew  that  his  hand  and 
heart  went  together,  he  entered  with  the  firft  members  whQ 
formed  the  famous  Kit-Kat-Club,  which  conlifted  of  above 
30  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  was  erected  in  1703,  purely, 
with  the  defign  of  diilinguifhing  themfelves  by  a  warm  zeal 
for  the  Proteftant  fucceffion  in  the  Hoqfe  of  Hanover  [H]. 
The  deiign  cf  thefe  gentlemen,  to  recommend  and  encourage 
loyalty,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  pleafantry,  wit,  and 
humour,  furnifhed  our  author  with  an  opportunity  of  diftin- 
guifhing  himfelf  amongft  the  moil  diftinguifhed  in  thofe 
qualities,  by  the  extempore  epigrams  he  made  upon  the  toafts 
of  the  club,  which  were  inilribed  on  their  drinking-glalTes. 
In  reality,  this  part  of  the  conftitution  of  that  celebrated 
fociety  rnuft  have  been  bed  fuited  both  to  cur  author's  tafte 
and  temper  :  for  his  party  zeal  was  fuch,  as  warmed  his 
breaft  with  a  fmcere,  {ready,  and  equal  flame,  without  burft- 
ing  out  to  any  rage  and  fire  againft  thofe  who  differed 
from  him. 

True  learning  is  of  no  party.  Dr»  Garth  was  prompted 
not  more  by  good  fenfe  than  by  good  nature,  to  make  his 
Mufe  fubfcrvient  to  his  intereft,  by  proceeding  uniformly  in 
the  fame  road,  without  any  malignant  deviations.  In  this 
Ipirit,  as  he  had  enjoyed  the  fun-lhine  of  the  court  during 
lord  Godolphin's  adminiftration  in  queen  Anne's  reign  ;  fo 
that  minifter  had  the  pleafure  to  find  him  among  the  firft  cf 
thofe  who  paid  the  Mufe's  tribute  on  the  reverie  of  his  for- 
tune in  i7io  [i]  j  and  in  the  fame  unchangeable  fpirit,  when 
both  the  ienie  and  poetry  of  this  addrefs  were  attacked  by 
Mr.  Prior  [K]  with  all  the  outrage  of  party  virulence,  he 
took  no  notice  of  it ;  but  had  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  an  un- 
anfwerable  defence,  made  for  him  by  Mr.  Addifon.  The 
tafk,  indeed,  was  eafy  enough,  and  is  excellently  exprelled 
by  that  elegant  writer  in  the  conclufion  of  it,  where  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  fame  perfon  who  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  he  who  wrote  the  "  Difpenfary"  was  no  poet,  will  very 
fuddenly  undertake  to  fhew,  chat  he  who  gained  the  battle  of 
Blenheim  was  no  general  [L],  It  is  befide  our  prefent  purr 
pofe,  to  fhew  the  truth  of  this  prefage.  Indeed,  there  was 

•   fh]  Beyer's   Life  of  QTCCU  Anr.e.  and,  in   virtue  of  th.it  office,  became 

The  name  of  Kit-Katwas  taken  from  poiicfled  of  the  pictures  of  all  the  ori- 

one  Chriflopher   K.ar,    a    partiy-cook,  ginal  members  of  the  club, 

near  the  taVern  13  King-.treet,  WCK-'  '[ij  The  verfes  are  printed  in  Eiog. 

rninfter,  where  they   met,    who   ofrcji  Brit,  ulifufra. 

1'ervcd  them  with  t^r::,  &c.  in  Jlis  \vny.  [K]  In  the  Examiner,  No.  VI. 

Old  Jacob  Tonfen  was  their  fer.retary,  [L]  Whig  Examiner,  No.  I. 
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no  need  of  a  prophetic  fpirit  to  in  (pi  re  the  prediction.  It 
was  wrote  in  Sept.  I710;  and  the  following  year  in  Dccom- 
fccr,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  removed  from  ;ill  hr- 
places ,  and,  having  obtained  leave  to  go  beyond  fea,  embarked 
at  Dover  for  Oftend,  Nov.  30,  1712  [M].  Dr.  Garth  had 
lived  in  the  particular  favour  and  clteer.i  of  this  great  man 
while  in  power,  and  when  out  of  power  he  wept  in  elegant 
vcrfc  over  his  difgrace  and  voluntary  exile  TN]. 

In  the  interim,  the  fame  fpirit  had  dicfatcd  a  dedication 
for  an  intended  edition  of  Lucretius  in  1711,  to  his  late  ma- 
jefty  king  George  I.  then  eleftor  of  Brunfwic  [o].  Thus 
he  perfevered  in  the  fame  road,  and  in  the  end  it  brou 
him  to  preferment.  For  on  the  acceffion  of  that  prince  ty 
the  throne,  our  author  had  the  honour  of  being  knighted 
with  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fword,  was  appointed  king's 
phyfician  in  ordinary,  and  phyfician  general  to  the  army  [p]. 
I'liefc  were  no  more  than  juft  rewards  even  of  his  medical 
merit.  He  had  gone  through  the  office  of  cenfor  of  the 
college  in  1702,  and  had  praclifed  always  with  great  repu- 
tation, and  a  ftric~t  regard  to  the  honour  and  imereft  of  the 
faculty  ;  never  {looping  to  proftitute  the  dignity  of  his  pro- 
fefiion  through  mean  and  fordid  views  of  felf-intereft,  to  any 
even  the  rnoft  popular  and  wealthy  apothecaries.  In  a  fteady 
adherence  to  this  noble  principle,  he  concurred  with  the 
much  celebrated  Dr.  Radclifte,  with  whom  he  was  alfo  often 
joined  in  phyfical  confutations  [oj. 

He  had  a  very  extenfive  practice,  but  was  very  moderate 
in  his  views  of  advancing  his  own  fortune  ;  his  humanity 
and  good  nature  inclining  him  more  to  make  ufe  of  the  great 
intereft  he  had  with  perfons  in  power,  for  the  fupport  and 
encouragement  of  other  men  of  letters.  He  chole  to  live 
with  the  great  in  that  degree  of  independency  and  freedom, 
which  became  a  man  pofTefTed  of  a  fuperior  genius,  whereof 
he  was  daily  giving  frefh  proofs  to  the  public'.  One  of  thefe 
was  addreffed  to  the  late  duke  of  Newcaftle  in  1715,  in- 
tituled, "  Claremontj"  being  written  on  the  occafion  of 
giving  that  name  to  a  village  belonging  to  his  grace,  who 
was  then  only  earl  of  Clare,  which  he  had  adorned  with  a 
beautiful  and  fumptuous  ftructure  [R].  Among  the  Laiia 

[M]  Salmon's  Cloron.  Kifi;.  vndsr.  [r]  Chronolog.  Diary,  for  1714, 
thofe  years.  and  1715,  p.  n- 

[N]  The  poem  15  printed  in  his  fo_]  Private  information  by  perfons 
works.  in  the  faculty. 

[oj  IbitJ,  [R]  Preface  to  that  poem  in  his 

yvoiks, 

\vritcr?. 
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writer?,  Ovid  appears  to  have  been  the  doctors  favourite 
author  3  and  lucre  was  in  rcuiiiV  a  great  refcmblance  in  their 
humours,  their  manners,  and  their  poetry.  One  of  his  la  ft 
performances  in  polite  letters  was  the  translation  of  the  whole 
I4_th  book,  and  ihe  itory  of  Cinnus  in  the  1 5th  book  of  the 
"  Metamorphoils"  together  :  thefe,  with  an  Er.glifh  verfion 
of  the  reft,  were  pubhfhed  in  1717  j  and  he  has  prefixed  an 
excellent  preface  to  "the  whole,  wherein  he  not  only  gives  an 
idea  of  the  work,  and  points  out  its  principal  beauties,  but 
ihews  the  ufes  of  the  poem,  and  how  it  may  be  read  to  moft 
pro  lit. 

The  diftemper  which  fcized  him  the  enfuing  year,  and 
ended  not  but  with  his  life,  caufed.  a  general  concern,  and 
was  particularly  teftified  by  lord  Lanfdown,  a  brother  poet, 
though  of  a  different  party,  in  fome  admirable  verfes  writ- 
ten on  the  occafion  [sj.  He  died  after  a  fnort  illnefs,  which 
he  bore  with  great  patience,  Jan.  18,  1718-19  [T].  His 
lofs  was  lamented  by  another  poetical  brother,  Pope,  in  a 
,  letter  to  a  friend  as  follows  :  "  The  be  ft  natured  of  men," 
lays  this  much-admired  poet,  "  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  has  left 
"  me  in  the  trucft  concern  for  his  lofs.  His  death  was  very 
"  heroical,  and  yet-unaffected  enough  to  have  made  a  faint 
"  or  a  philofopher  famous.  But  ill  tongues  and  vorfe  hearts 
*'  have  branded  even  his  laft  moments,  as  wrongfully  as 
"  they  did  his  life  with  irreligion.  You  muft  have  heard 
'*  many  tales  on  this  fubject  ;  but  if  ever  there  was  a  «;ood 
"  Chriitian,  without  knowing  himfelf  to  be  fo,  it  was  Dr. 
"  Garth  [u]."  He  was  interred  Jan.  22d,  in  the  church 
of  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  near  London,  where  he  had  caufed 
n  vault  to  be  built  for  himfelf  and  his  family  [x]  ;  being 
iurvivcd  by  an  only  daughter,  married  to  the  honourable 
colonel  William  Boyle,  a  younger  fon  of  the  honourable 
colonel  Henry  Boyle,  uacle  to  the  laft  earl  of  Burlington  of 
that  name  [vj. 

[s]  The  two  Sift  lines  are  :  "  vinced  that  Garth  died  in  the  com- 

Machaon  flck  !   In  every  face  we  find,  "  munion   of   the    church    or    Rome, 

His  danger  is  ';hc  danger  of  manliind.  "  having    been   privarcly    reconciled.''' 

[T]   Chron.  Diary,  A.  D.  1719,  p.  Dr.  Tohnfdn,  Life  of  Garth. 

5.  c;t2d  in  Iliog  Brit.  [x]  Chron.  Di-ry,-  wl;cre  laft  cited. 

[u]   Pope's  Works,  Vol.  VI.  p.  99.  [Y]  Cpllii^s  Peerage. 
*'   Pope  afceiv/i.-ds  declared  himfeif  con- 

GASCOICiNE  (Sir  \VILLIAM),  chief  juRice  of  the 
King's-bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  defcended  of  a 
noble  family,  originally  from  Nonri.indy;  and  born  at  Gaw- 
thorp  in  Yorkfnire,  about  1350.  Being  defigned  for  the 
lav/,  ha  became  a  ftudent  either  at  Gray's-inn  or  the  Inner- 
Temple  ; 
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Temple  [A];   and  growing  eminent   in   li'  ,   nrofc/Tion,  wns 
made  one  of  the  king's  ferjeams  i  0 

her  following,    lit-  was   appohn  <^1   tl.  to 

H   nry  i\'.   then   duke  of  Hi  i<-,orc!,  on  hi  ng   into  ba- 

nifhment :  and  upon  tlic  acceflion  <>f  that  prince  t.>  the 
throne,  in  1399,  fat  as  judge  in  the  court  of  L  on.ii.on- 
plcas.  Nov.  1401,  he  was  made  chief  juft ice  ( f  the  kn. 
bench  ;  and  how  much  he  diflinguifhed  himfilf  in  that  office, 
appears  from  the  feveral  abftra£ts  of  his  opinions,  arguments, 
diftimSHons  and  deciflons,  which  occur  in  our  old  books  or" 
law-reports. 

July  1403,  he  was  joined  in  a  commifTion  with  R:'lph 
Nevil,  earl  of  Weftmonand,  ami  others,  to  ifiue  their  power 
and  authority,  for  levying  forces  iu  Yorkfhirc  and  Northum- 
berland, agamfl:  the  ihfurre&ion  of  Henry  Percy,  carl  of 
that  county,  in  favour  of  Richard  II.  ;  and,  after  that  i 
had  fubmitted,  was  nominated,  April  1405,  in  another  com- 
miillon  to  treat  with  his  rebellious  abettors,  a  proclamation 
to  the  purpofe  being  iflucd  next  day  by  the  king  at  Pontc- 
frac-1.  Thefe  were  legal  trulls  ;  and  he  executed  them  from 
a  principle  of  gratitude  and  loyalty,  with  fpirit  and  {tcadi- 
nefs.  But,  on  the  taking  of  Abp.  Scroop  in  arms  the  fame 
year,  when  the  king  required  him  to  pafs  fentence  upon  that 
prelate  as  a  traitor,  in  his  manor-houfe  at  Biihopftorp  near 
York,  he  withftood  the  king  to  his  face  :  no  profpecl  of  ft;r,- 
br  favour  being  able  to  corrupt  him  to  any  fucli  violation  of 
the  fubjefts  rights,  or  infringement  of  their  laws  and  liberties 
as  then  eftablifhed  ;  which  fuffered  no  religious  perfon  to  be 
brought  to  a  fecular  or  lay  trial,  ur.lofs  he  were  a  heretic, 
and  ririt  degraded  bv  the  church.  He  therefore  refufed  to 

O  . 

obey  the  royal  command,  and  faid  to  his  majefty  :  "  Neither 
*'  you,  my  lord  the  king,  nor  any  liege  fubje$  of  yours  in 
"  your  name,  can  legally,  according  to  the  rights  o;  'J-.c 
*c  kingdom,  adjudge  any  bifhop  to  death."  Henry  wr.s 
highly  difpleafed  at  this  inftance  of  his  intrepidity  ;  but 
anger  muft  have  been  fhort,  if,  as  Fuller  tells  us,  he  had 
the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him  the  larr.c  year. 
However  that  be,  it  is  certain,  the  king  was  fully  fatisiicd 
with  his  fidelity  and  circumfpcction  in  treating  with  the  re- 
bels ;  and  on  that  account  joined  him  again  in  a  commiffion 
as  before,  dated  at  Pontefraft-caftle,  April  25,  1408. 

[A]  Fuller  fays  the  latter.  Dug-  Giij-  Tiir'nlic.  p.  30?.  edit.  1671.  fol. 
dale  the  tbrmer,  tVom  his  -inns  on  011^  I'lu-.n-.r  uf,  .^•^•••jt  on  a  pale  Sable, 
ot  the  \vindo\vi  in  G/ay'o-inn-l.iU.  s  deau-lucc  Or. 

Befidcs 
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Bcfides  the  weight  of  his  decifions  in  the  Kin2;'s-bench, 
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already  mentioned,  he  was  engaged  in  reforming  and  regu- 
lating other  public  affairs,  purfuant  to  the  reioiutions  and 
directions  of  the  parlirjnt.'t.  Of  which  we  {hall  gh  c  one 
jnftance.  The  Attornies  being  even  then  grown  by  their 
.multitude  and  mal-practice  ?.  public  grievance  [aj,  an  uct 
was  made  in  1410,  not  oHy  for  the  reduction  and  limitation 
of  them  to  a  certain  number  for  every  county,  but  aifc-  >r 
thur  amendment  and  correction  ;  as  that  they  mould  .e 
fworn  every  term  to  deal  faithfully  and  truly  by  their  cli, 
and  in  breach  thereof  be  irriprifoned  for  a  twelvemonth,  d 
then  make  their  ranfom  according  to  the  hi  __  \viii  :  it 

being  farther  enacted,  that  the  jufticcs  of  botn  benches 
fhould  make  this  regulation,  our  chief  juflice  muft  needs 
have  had  a  principal  part  in  promoting  the  general  benefit  by 
redreffing  that  grievance. 

From  viewing  what  is  already  advanced,  there  js  reafon 
enough  to  place  Sir  William  Gnfcoigne  in  the  rank  of  cnief 
juftices  of  the  firft  merit,  both  for  his  integrity  and  abilities, 
.But  thefe  would  have  been  overlooked  in  the  general  hi'to- 
ries,  had  he  not  diftinguiflied  himfelf  above  his  brethren,  by 
a  moil  memorable  tranfaclion  in  the  latter  end  of  this  king's 
reign.  A  fervant  of  the1  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry 
V.  being  arraigned  for  felony  at  the  bar  of  the  King's- 
bench  ;  the  news  foon  reached  his  matter's  ears,  who,  haften- 
ing  to  the  court,  ordered  him  to  be  unfettered,  and  offered 
(o  refcue  him.  In  which  being  oppofed  by  the  judge,  who 
commanded  him  to  leave  the  prifoner  and  depart,  he  rufhed 
furioufly  up  to  the  bench  ;  and,  as  is  generally  affirmed, 
{buck  the  chief  juftice,  then  fitting  in  the  execution  of  his 
office.  Hereupon,  Sir  William,  nothing  difmayed,  after 
fome  expostulations  upon  the  outrage,  indignity,  and  un-r 
warrantable  interruption  of  the  proceedings  in  that  place, 
directly  committed  him  to  the  King's-bench  prii'on,  there  to 
\vait  his  father's  pleafure ;  and  the  prince  fubmitted  to  his 
punimment,  with  a  cahnnefs  no  lefs  fudden  and  furprizing, 
than  the  offence  had  been  which  drew  it  upon  him.  And 
the  king,  being  informed  of  the  whole  affair,  was  fo  far  from 
being  difpleafed  with  the  juftice,  that  he  returned  thanks  to 
Clod,  "  That  he  had  given  him  both  a  judge  who  knew  how 

[t]  There  \V23  but  140  lawyers  and  in  a  little  more  than  100  years  to  about 

sttcrviies  in   England,  in  the  time    of  2000 ;.  but  afterwards  they  were  reck- 

Idward  I.  as  appears  in  a  Parliament-  oned  at  10,000  by  lorJ  CokCj  in  Epii, 

rol!3  ann.  20  of  that  r'.-ipn,  in   1292.  to  Infl.  iv, 
Ye:.  Fortcfcuc  alfurc^  u~,  th--y  incrcsled 
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4£  to  adminiftcr,  and  a  fon  who  could  obey  jufticc."     The 
prince  alib,   who  had  for  fomc  time  led  a  diflolute  lifr, 
entirely  reformed  thereby,  and  afterwards  became,  with 
title  of  Henry  V.  that  renowned  king  who  conquered  I'  r.::.ce. 
This  extraordinary  event  has  been  recorded,  not  only  in  the. 
general  hiftones  of  the  reigns  of  thefe  two  foverelgns,  but 
celebrated  allb  by  the   poets  [c]  ;  and,  particularly   Shak- 
fpeare,  in  his  play  called  lt  Henry  IV.  the  fecond  part,"  has 
immortalized  our  judge's  name. 

This  unparalleled  example  of  firmncfs  and  civil  intrepi- 
dity upon  that  bench,  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  Her.ry 
IVth's  reign;  and  our  chief  juftice  having  thus  crov.'ned  his 
years  with  never-fading  honour,  did  not  long  furvive  the 
Struggle.  He  was  called  to  the  parliament  which  met  in  the 
firft  year  of  Henry  V.  but  died  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  Dec.  17,  1413.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  a 
train  of  defendants  by  both  his  wives  :  by  the  former,  the 
famous  earl  of  StrafFord,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  [D]. 

fc]  In  a  play  called  "  Henry  V."  he  very  (imply  and  unconcernedly  afkcd  , 
Tarlcton,  a  famous  comedian,  rcprs-  the  reafon  of  all  that  laughter,  like 
fentcd  not  only  his  own  part  of  the  one  who  svas  an  utter  ftranger  to  it. 
clown,  but  that  of  the  judge,  the  player  O,  faid  another  player,  hadft  thou  been 
v.'hofe  part  that  v/as  being  abfent ;  and  here,  thoud'lt  fcen  prince  Henry  hit 
prince  Henry  being  rcprefented  by  one  the  judge  a  terrible  box  o'  the  ear. 
Knell,  another  droll  comedian  of  thofe  Wh.it,  lt.rik.e  ajudge !  quoth  Tarleton  ? 
times,  when  the  blow  was  to  be  given,  Nothing  lefs,  faid  the  other.  Then, 
rtruck  chief  juftice  Tarlcton  fuch  a  replied  lie,  it.  muft  indeed  be  terrible  to 
fwinging  box  on  the  ear,  as  almoft  fell-  the  judge  ;  fince  the  vsry  report  fo  tcr- 
ed  him  to  the  ground,  and  fet  the  houie  rihes  me,  that  methinks,  the  blow  re- 
in an  uproar  of  merriment.  When  mains  fo  freih  ftill  on  my  cheek,  that 
Tarlcton  the  judge  went  oft",  prefently  it  burns  again.  This,  it  lecms,  raifed 
after  entered  Tarleton  the  clown;  and  a  louder  applaufc  in  the  houfc  than  the 
according  to  that  liberty,  wherewith  firft.  Tarleton's  Jefts,  1611,  4to. 
the  players  of  thofe  days  wore  indulged,  [D]  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
of  intruding  fomething  of  their  own,  annexed  to  his  State-papers. 

GASPARINI,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  was  born  about 
J37O>  vvnen  Europe  was  yet  in  a  ftate  of  Gothic  barbarity : 
but,  having  wit  and  tafle  himfelf,  he  endeavoured  to  propa- 
gate it  among  others.  He  read  Cicero,  Virgil,  Cxfar,  and 
all  the  good  writers  of  antiquity  ;  feized  the  fpirit  of  them, 
and  communicated  it  to  his  pupils.  The  univerfity  of  Pa- 
dua invited  him  to  be  their  profeffor  of  belles  lettres,  and  it 
ieems  as  if  he  was  there  for  fome  time  :  but  the  duke  of 
Milan  took  him  to  himfelf,  loaded  him  with  favours,  and 
honoured  him  with  a  moft  intimate  fricndfliip.  Gafparini 
died  in  1431.  We  have  commentaries  of  his  upon  lever;.! 
parts  of  Cicero,  and  other  works.  His  "  Letters  and  Ora- 

«  tions" 
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"  trons;s  were  reprinted  in- 1723,  with  a  curious  and  ufcful 
preface.  He  is  defervediy  recorded-  as  one  of  the  firft  re- 
llorers  of  good  Latinity  in  Italy. 

GASSENDI  (PETER),  was  born  Jan.  22,  N.  S.  1592, 
at  a  village  called  Chanteriier,  about  three  miles  from  Digne 
in  Provence,  in  France.  His  father,  Anthony  GaiTendi, 
being  n  Roman  Catholic,  took  very  early  care  to  breed  him 
with  great  piety  in  that  religion,  fo  that  the  firft  words  he 
learned  to  pronounce  were  thole  of  his  prayers.  This  prac- 
tice made  fuch  an  irnprefiion  upon  his  infant  mind,  which 
was  alfo  well  difpofed  by  nature,  that  at  four  years  of  age  he 
played  the  preacher,  cither  in  reproving  or  exhorting  his  play- 
fellows, as  occafion  prompted.  In  thefe  firft  years  of  his 
youth,  he  likewife  took  particular  delight  in  gazing  at  the 
moon  and  ftars,  as  often  as  they  appeared  in  clear  uncloudy 
•weather.  This  pleafure  drew  him  frequently  into  bye-places, 
in  order  to  feaft  his  eyes  freely  and  undifturbed  ;  but  by  this 
means  his  parents  had  him  often  to  fcek,  not  without  many 
anxious  fears  and  apprehenfions. 

Therefore,  as  foon  as  he  grew  fit  for  it,  they  put  him  to 
fchool  at  Digne,  to  Godfry  Wendeline  [A],  an  excellent 
mafter,  under  whcfe  care  he  made  an  extraordinary  quick 
progrefs  in  learning.  In  a  very  Ihort  time  he  conquered  not 
only  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  was  fo  far  ad- 
vanced in  rhetoric,  r.s  to  be  fuperior  to  all  the  boys  in  that 
fchcol  :  for  which  reafon  it  was  thought  proper  by  fome 
perfons,  who  had  feen  fpecimens  of  his  genius,  to  have  him 
removed,  in  order  to  iludy  philofophy  under  Fefay,  a  very 
learned  Minorite  friar,  then  at  Aix.  The  propofal  was  not 
much  relifhed  by  his  father,  whofe  defign  was  to  breed  up 
his  fen  in  his  c-vn  way  to  country  bufinefs,  or  farming,  as  a 
more  profitable  employ  than  that  of  a  fcholar.  Nor  could 
he  be  brought  to  ct  ;;lnt  to  the  propofed  removal,  bur  upon 
this  condition,  that  the  Loy  fh:_.u!d  return  home  in  two  years 
at  fartheir.  Young  GafTendi,  ac<..<.:'-dinrjy,  at  the  end  of  his 
allotted  time.,  repaired  to  Chanteriier  ;  but  he  did  not  ftay 
there  long,  I  •  ing  invited  to  be  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Digne, 
before  he  wasiiui  16  years  of  age  :  and  he  had  been  engaged 

f  A]  This  famous  perfon   had   been  the  fame  time  taking  up  the  office  of  a 

at  Rome;  and,  after  travelling  through  fc'no  /i-maftcv,  he  had  among  others  the 

a  good  part  of  Italy,  was  on  his  return  care  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Gaffend;. 

hcfne  :    when,    p.ifiing    through    l-ro-  Andr.   De.Tclius  in  Biblioth.  Bclgic^>. 

vcnce,  he  itopt  at  Digne,  nnd  rmrfued  edit.  1643. 
his   ftudies  Vifjih   ^vcat  diligence.     At 

in. 
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in  this  employ  not  above  thr.  ,  when,  hi-  matter  I-' 

dying,   he   was    made   proKJlor  uf  philofopby   in   hi*   loom 
at  Aix. 

lie  wa£  fcarccly  yet  pa(T  the  bounds  <.f  childhood.      Ilow- 
<      r,   he  had   been  here  but  a   few   yea;-,    when   his   merit 

: -d  him  alfo   above  this  prof,  librlhip.         or  he  had,  at 
K-iliire  hours,  by  way  of  trial  of  his  wit,   compofud  his  "  Pa- 
"  radoxical  Exercitations  [B]  ;"  and  thole  a<!r.u:         eflays 
coming  to  the  hands  of  the  famous  Nied.»>  iYneic  [\ 
great  patron  of  learning  joined  with  J  .  .  r  of 

V'alettc,  in  a  reiblution  to  take  him  out  o: 
his  time  in  empty  fcholauic  fquabb!^,  and  pioi.'.:!-  :imi  :i 
place  in  the  church,  which  would  afford  him  fuch  leifure  and 
quiet  as  was  neceiTary  for  cultivating  more  fublime  and  ufc- 
ful  refearches.  Me  was  now  of  years  fufacient  to  receive 
t..c  priefthood;  he  therefore  entered  into  holy  orders  ;  and 
being  fir  ft  made-  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Digne,  and  D.  D. 
he  obtained  the  wardenfhip  or  re£tory  of  the  fame  church, 
vhich  was  carried  by  the  intereft  of  his  two  friends,  though 
not  without  fome  difficulty,  againft  feveral  competitors. 
he-Id  this  place  for  the  fpace  of  20  years;  and  during  th.it 
time  feveral  of  thofe  pieces  were  written  which  make  up  the 
collection  of  his  works. 

In  1628,  he  accompanied  Francis  Luillere,  mafter  of  ac- 
counts at  Paris,  in  his  journey  to  the  Netherlands  ;  which 
was  the  only  time  he  was  ever  out  of  France.  In  Holland 
he  wrote  his  Exercitation  againft  Fludd  in  defence  of  Mcr- 
lennus,  who,  upon  his  fetting  out  on  this  journey,  had  put 
Fludd's  book  into  his  hands  for  that  purpofe  [D].  During 
his  itay  in  this  country,  he  alfo  became  acquainted,  amoivj; 
others,  with  Cartefius  and  Gerard  VoiTius ;  againft  th-j 
former  of  whom  he  maintained  a  uifpute  upon  the  fub- 
ject.  of  metaphyfics  [E],  and  he  convinced  the  Litter  of 

his 

[B]  They  are  printed  in  the  fecond  of  hi:  work-;,  un.lcr  thi    •'.  '  •,  "  Flu>l- 

vr.lumc  of  his  works,  v.-ith  the  title  of  "  dance  Philofophiae  Lxniiv::." 
"   Hxercitationum  Farodoxicarum   ad-          [  >.  ]   It  is  inferted  next 

"  verfus  Ariltotelem  libri  duo  prioirt."  mentioned  piece,  and  intituled,  '• 

The  cenfures  of  Arifrotle'u  phi.olophy  "  qui.  - 

bcc-n   rcn.-cl-d  upon  by  n.any  au-  "   teiium.1'    It  v.js  pritr 

iU.  ivsof  a  lower  el,;!".  :':iicc,  particular-  1     it,   .  -it   the   di-inc,   "l 

1.    by   Joilph  G!anvil!e.     See  his   ar-  C:-..f  ,  wh 

fwrr:    to  \\iii,  ii    • 

[c]  Peirefc  was  a  fenator,  01  mem-  without  giving  into  t!i:,i 

t-'i  of'  clu  |  ;r..  i  r.ci  •      ' 

.  ;  It  is  printed  in  the  third  volume  '•  iid,i!-:u  mi, '  .       . 

™      •*  t  , ,        \  _ 
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his  great  fkill  and  excellent  knowledge  in  the  mathe- 
matics [F]. 

In  1640,  he  was  fixed  on  for  proctof  of  his  dioccfe  in  the 
general  fynod  of  the  Gallican  church,  but  the  election  was 
carried  for  another  by  the  intereft  of  cardinal  Richelieu. 

Our  author  had  from  his  infancy  a  turn  to  aftronbmy,  as 
has  been  mentioned.  His  ardor  for  that  fcience  grew  up 
with  his  years  j  and,  in  1618,  he  began  to  make  obfervations 
upon  the  ftars,  and  to  digeft  them  into  a  method.  His  re- 
putation daily  increafing,  he  became  fo  eminent  in  that  way, 
that  in  1615  he  was  appointed  royal  profefibr  of  mathematics 
at  Paris,  by  the  intereft  of  Alphonfus  Du  Pleffis,  cardinal  of 
Lyons,  and  brother  to  cardinal  Richelieu.  This  inftitution 
being  chiefly  defigned  for  aftronomy,  our  author  not  only 
attended  his  telefcope  [G]  very  diligently,  but  read  lectures 
in  that  fcience  with  great  applaufe  to  a  crouded  audience. 
However,  he  did  not  hold  this  place  long;  for  contracting  a 
Cold,  which  brought  on  a  dangerous  cough  and  an  inflam- 
mation of  his  lungs,  he  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of 
quitting  Paris  ;  and  being  advifed  by  the  phyficians  to  re- 
turn to  Digne  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air,  he  complied 
therewith  in  1647. 

This  advice  had  the  defired  fuccefs ;  which  was  alfo  effect- 
ed the  fooner  by  the  kindnefs  of  Lewis  Valois,  earl  of  Alais 
and  viceroy  of  Provence,  who,  obferving  our  philofopher's 
circumftances,  invited  him  to  his  houfe  ;  where  GaiTendi's 
converfation  upon  points  of  learning  gave  him  fo  high  an 
idea  of  his  talents,  that  b.e  frequently  made  ufe  of  him  as  a 
friend  and  counfellor  in  the  affairs  of  his  poft.  Our  author 


tc  pleafe ;  for  I  am  perfectly  content  fe  And  if  you  difdain  what  belongs  to 

"  that  you  treat  me  as  a  mere  lump  of  "  humanity,  1  do  notefteemany  thing 

"  flefii,  which   word  it  feems  pleafes  "  humane  to  be  unbecoming  of  me." 

"  your  fancy,  as  being  an  antithetis  to  [F]  In  his  hiftory  of  the  maihema- 

•'  the  mind.     But  you   may  e'en  call  tical   writers,  Voflius  writes   thus    of 

"  me  a  ftone,  a  lump  of  lead,  or  what-  Gaiiendi.     "  Ac  deinceps   varia  doc- 

"  ever  elfe  you  may  think  (till  more  "  trina,  imprimis  mathefi,  eluxit  Pe- 

"  ftupid.  For,"  continues  he,  "though  "  trus  GafTendus,  cujus  llngubrem  Sc 

41  you  call  me  carneous,  yet  you  do  not  "  multijugam  eruditionem   non    potui 

"  thereby  prefently  make  me    inani-  "  non  mirari ;  cum  Belgiamhanc  luf- 

"  mate;  as  neither,  though  you  may  "  trans,   anno   MDCXXIX.    inter  alios 

pretend  yourfelf  ^o   be  all  foul,  do  "  me  non  femel  falutatione  &  alloquio 

"  you  thereby  make  yourfelf  excarnate.  "  fuaviflimo  dignaretur.'"' 

"  Wherefore,  you  have  my  leave  freely  [G]   At  firft  he  ufcd  a  telefcope  mads 

to  indulge  your  genius  :  fince  it  fuf-  by  Galileo;  but  SirKenelrn  Oigby,  in 

fices  that,  by  the  blefling  oi'  God,  his  return  from  Rome,  prefentcd  him 

neither  am  I  all  flefti  without  a  mind,  with  one  made  by  that  celebrated  artift 

nor  you  all  mind  without  fleft  ;  and  (the  divine,  as  he  is  called)  Euftachius, 

"  that  neither  are  you  above,   nor   I  which  Gafiendi  preferred  to  that  of  Ga- 

"  beneath  the  condition  of  mortal  man.  lileo. 

had 


-  - 


.. 


.. 
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hr.cl  the  fatisfa&ion  (.1"  t  njc,  \ing-  this  honour.  u^c  ??.'•'<•  as  !• 

the  vicJeroy  continued  in  Pruve::cj  ;  ;uul  \vhcn  that  noble  - 

•  !  to  court,  Gaflendi  u-turned  to  • 

he  lit  about  writing  the  !iu-  oi  Ws  pa  Ni- 

cc!:i-;  PeirJc,  a  talk  which  :  m  .1  ! 

cm)  of  Alajs  [H]. 

I  te  i<  fided  at  IJigne  til!  t'lo  -•.    •     •   n  in  company 

of  Francis  JVrnier,  phyfickini  and  Anthony  i 
MU'-nli-,  he  returned  to  Par:-.  d  in  the  houfc 

of  the  honourable  M.  Aionmor,  rmluT  ot   the  (.oir.l  of  u- 
<;tieU.-,  \vlio   had  iuliikd  upon  Ins   proniiie  to  thaj  p 
before  his  lafl-nientioncd  cU  •pnrturv  }\>^.\i  thar  cii/.      A1.   I 
requelt  of  this  Iricr.d,  he  had  alib  at  the  fame  tin: 
to  write  the  life  of  Yycho  Brnhc,  p'.id  iv.-.d  '. 
collections   with  that  vicv*'  ;  and.  this  requ  re- 

jie-.vcd,.  he  immediately  fet  about  the  work,  and  pubiifhed  it 
at  Paris,  with  the  lives  of  Copernicus,  Purbachius,  and  Re  - 
giomontanus,  in  1654,  4-to  [j]. 

However,  he  neither  iuftered  this  nor  any  other  buftneis 
to  hinder  him  from  going  on  with  his  celeftial  obfervatioir  ; 
.and  he  had  no  fooner  fmifhed  the  lafl-mentioned  book,  than 
he  fet  about  compleating  his  fyftem  of  the  heavens.  But 
while  he  was  thus  employed,  too  intenfely  for  the  feeble 
Irate  of  his  health,  he  relaplcd  into  his  former  diforder,  whkli 
liad  been  relieved  by  the  intermiflion  of  his  ftudies  ;  fo  tliat 
lie  was  neither  able  to  enjoy  his  garden  walks,  nor  the  fo- 
ciety  of  his  friends,  with  his  ufual  alacrity  ;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  his  years,  his  cafe  became  defperate. 

In  the  firft  attack  he  had  been  relieved  by.  phlebotomy, 
•which,  however,  fo  much  enfeebled  him,  that  he  never  re- 
covered his  former  ftrength.  Yet  this,  as  the  only  remedy 
in  his  cafe,  was  judged  neceflary  by  his  phyficians.  He  had 
lliffered  this  depletion  for  the  ninth  time,  when  perceiving 
himfclf  to  be  too  much  funk  thereby,  he  modeftly  propofcd 
to  forbear  a  repetition,  as  thinking  himfelf  not  able  to  un- 
dergo it  ;  and  two  of  his  phyficians  had  yielded  to  this  fair, 
v/hcn  a  third,  ftrutting  about  the  room  with  an  air  of  iuffi- 
ciency  and  haughtincfs,  and  obftinately  infifting  on  the  con- 
trary, drew  his  colleagues  into  his  opinion.  Whereupon, 
Gaflendi  alfo  fubmittccf,  and  the  operation  was  re;-  ?t.-d  i-ven 
to  the  fourth  time  afterwards.  In  the  laft  of  which, 


[H]  Sec  the  dedication  to  the  vice-           [i]  Thcfc,    a?  well   a-;  the  life   of 

roy  of  that  life,  which  appeared  in  an     I'eiivlc,    are    inlcrtcJ    ia  the    works, 
ih  d;cl',;  In  16;-,  Svu.                           Vol.  \'. 

VOL.  VI.  D  out 
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out  his  arm  for  the  purpofe,  he  faid  to  Peter  his  amanuenfis, 
who  conftantly  attended  him,  "  It  is  more  eligible  by  this 
"  deprivation  of  ftrength  to  fleep  quietly  in  Chrilt,  than  to 
"  be  taken  off"  with  more  pain  by  fuffocation  [K]."  Ac- 
cordingly, this  being  executed  upon  him,  he  prefently  felt 
himfelf  approaching  to  his  laft  hour,  and  lent  for  a  prieft  to 
adminifter  the  viaticum;  which  being  given,  he  expired  [L] 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  on  Sunday,  O£t.  22,  1655,  in 
the  &3d,  or  grand  climacteric,  of  his  age.  At  his  death, 
his  hand  was  found  upon  the  region  of  his  heart,  which  place 
he  had  frequently  defired  his  amanuenfis  to  touch,  in  order 
to  mark  the  fyftole  and  diaftcle,  or  the  motion,  of  that  great 
fpring  of  life ;  which  when  this  attendant  obferved  to  be  very 
faint  and  fluttering,  he  faid,  "  You  fee  what  is  man's  life ;" 
which  were  the  laft  words  he  fpoke. 

He  made  his  will  Oct.  15  preceding,  by  which  he  ap- 
pointed M.  de  Monmor  his  executor,  and  left  him  all  his 
MSS.  with  leave  to  publifh  fuch  as  he  (hould  think  fit  for 
the  prefs  j  in  purfuance  whereof,  that  gentleman,  with  the 
afliftance  of  another  friend,  having  carefully  collected  and 
perufed  them,  came  to  this  opinion,  that  he  had  written  no- 
thing which  was  not  worthy  of  him.  Whereupon,  adding 
thefe  to  his  pieces  before  printed,  the  whole  was  pubHihed 
by  the  order  and  direction  of  his  worthy  executor,  at  Leyden 
1658,  in  fix  volumes  folio.  This  honourable  friend  had 
before  teftihed  his  great  refpedl  for  Gailendi's  memory  at 
his  funeral,  which  was  performed  two  days  after  his  death  ; 
depofiting  his  corp$-  with  thole  of  his  own'anceitors,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Fields  at  Paris.  Here,  alfo., 
-he  erected  a  handfome  monument,  exhibiting  his  bud  cut  by 
Nanteuil,  and  fet  upon  a  frame  of  black,  inclofing  a  plate  of 
white  marble  ;  upon  which  was  an  infcription,  in  the  clofe 
whereof  his  character  is  elegantly  and  literally  exprefled  in 
three  words,  attefting  his  "  Piety,  Wifdom,  and  Lcarn- 
"  ing  [M]."  His  dirge  and  requiem,  and  funeral  rites,  ac- 

[K]  The  words  in  Latin  are,  "fa-  "  remedio  fanguineo,  &  vcrb.i  ab  cjus 

*•  tius  eft  ifta  virium  infirmatione  pla-  "  ore  referre,  quibus  ante  obitnm  faf- 

*'  cide  obdormire  in  Chrifto  Domino,  "  fused,  fe  nimio  oblequio  pcriilTc,  & 

"  quam  majori  cum  fenfu  doloris  fuffb-  "  cum  heroe  fuo  ad  inferos  cum  viridi 

"  catione  vitam  amittere."  "  adhuc  &  ftantc  fcneclute  defcendifi'e." 

,rLJ  Borelli,  alluding  to  the  laft  Oblerv.  xi.  in  Ccntur.  iii. 
words,  fcruples  not  to  fay,  he  died  of  [M]  The  words  are,  "  Henricus  Lu- 
ihe  doctor,  or  was  killed  by  his  phyfi-  "  dovicus  Hubertus  de  Montmor..  Li- 
lians. "  Pofium  hie  viri  femper  lu-  "  bell.  5uppl.  Masifter,  Viro.  Pio, 
*  **  gendi  mortem  dolorofam  totiEuropae,  "  Sapienti,  Dofto,  Amico  fuo,  Sc  Hof- 
'"  immo  ujundo,  recenfere  nimio  illo  "  piii,  pofuit." 

cording 
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ecrding  to  the  ufage  in  the  Rornifh  church,  wore  likewifc 
performed  in  the  church  ol    ' '•    ne ;   and  a  luii'-rd   oration 
pronounced  by  Nicolas  Tixcluis,  liis  lihveilor  in   that  i 
tory,  who  printed  it  at  Lcyden  in  i6c6.      it  ins 

letters,  printed  in  the  fixth  \n!uni'-  oi'hr.  frerKsj  ;' 
oitcn  conlultcd  by  the  mol!  unions  ailrunomers  01   '>       -"ii'/i 
as   Kepler,    LougomontaiiMS,    Sncllni:-.    Ik-wins,   (  lahk-o, 
•Kircher,  BulliaMi,  and  others;  .and  1'c  is  ii.vni?r:i.l!y  e(l- c: 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  reformed  philofophy,   in  oppf 
to  the  groundlefs  hypotheies  and  empty  fubtleiies  of  Affftotife 
and  the  fchoolmcn. 


. 


GASTREL  (FRANCIS),  an  Ene;ltfli  bin:onr  \\MS  bnrn 
about  166?.)  i\t  Slapion  in  Northamptonfhhc  ;  and,  bcin^ 
Tent  to  Wdlmtniter-icnool,  and  bccoinii'y  kin^'s-flholar 
there,  was  removed  in  his  turn  to  Chrilt  -church  in  Oxtonl^ 
where  lie  \vas  admitted  a  {indent  in  1080  [A].  He  took  tlie 
degrees  \n  ai'ts  at  the  fiatuablc  period  [c]  ;  after  which,  en- 
tering into  orders,  and  proceeding  in  divinity.,  he  took  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  that  faculty,  June  i^  1614  [c].  The  fome 
year  he  was  made  preacher  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln'.  - 
inn[oj;  and  this  fhition  bripging  him  into  public  notice^ 
he  was  pitched  upon  to  preach  Mr.  Boyle's  ledture  in  1697. 
Having  riniihed  thofe  eiglit  ferrnons.  he  drew  them  up  in  the 
form  of  a  continu-d  uifcourfe^  which  lie  publifiied  the  fame 
year  [E]  ;  the  fubjedl  of  this  piece  being  a  defence  of  religion 
in  general  againit  AtKeifm^  our  author  profecuted  the  deiigri 
further^  in  afferting  the  truth  of  the  Chriitian  religion  againil 
the  Deills.  This  he  publifned  in  another  difcourfe  in  .1690, 
hy  way  of  continuation,  or  feconu  part  of  the  fa  the  fubjecl:  [F  J. 
He  commenced  D.D.  July  j-^,  1700  [G]  ;  being  then  chap- 
lain to  Robert  Flariey^  Kfq;  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  Com- 
mons [H].  The  ferment  that  had  been  raifc-d  by  the  dif- 
pute  between  South  and  Sherlock  upon  the  Trinity,  being 
(till  kept  up,  Dn  Gaftrelj  in  1702,  pubiifhcd  "  Some  Con- 
s<  fiderations  concerning  the  Trinity,  and  the  Ways  of  ma- 

"*  *  i  4 

*'  naging  that  Controvcj-fy  :"  and  the  fame  year  wus  collated 
to  a  canonry  of  -Chrift-church  in  Oxtord  [i]. 


[A]  Willis's  Cathedrals,  Vol.  I.  p.         [r]  D»lira*.ion  t»  l;rJ  d.icf  ; 
338*   air'  Vol.  II.   p.  462;  Holt,  \Vhom  he  COfllplilB      .  :.a.iJ- 

[B]  That  of  bachelor  in  i6s!i,  and  fcnclj-  wit:.  _.-)-. 
of  itiafter  in  1687.  Regift.  of  the  Uni-               |   Uni?er.  Regill. 

verfity.  [H]  Willis. 

fc'j   5'old.  [ij  .He  \v.i:  Ir.,T.tutc.l    T.in.  f,  «n« 

D]  Willis  ullfufra.  iaiblkd   the    itt'..     WilUs,  Vol.  II. 

[E>  Dedication  to  chat  book.  ani  Lt  NJVC'S  Fill!, 
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Mean  while,  he  went  on  in  giving  public  proofs  of  lr>$ 
hearty  concern  for  religion  ;  and  in  that  fpirit  he  publifhedy 
in  1707,  his  excellent  work,  intituled,  "  The  Chriftian  In- 
"  ftitutes,  or  the  fincere  Word  of  God,  &C[K]."  The 
fame  year  alfo,  being  appointed  to  preach  the  fermon  at  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  charity-fchools  in  London,  he 
printed  that  difcourfe  ;  wherein  the  peculiar  advantage  or" 
thefe  charities  is  fet  in  a  new  light,  by  contrafting  them  with 
the  Popifh  monaiteries.  Mr.  Collins,  in  his  "  Eflay  con- 
"  cerning  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,"  having  animadverted  on  fom* 
things  in  the  doctor's  u  Confideratioris  concerning  the  Tri- 
<c  nity,"  which  had  gone  through  two  editions;  he  this  year 
put  forth  a  third,  iubjoining  a  vindication  of  it,  in  anfvver  to 
Collins.  In  1711,  he  was  chofen  proctor  in  convocation 
for  the  chapter  of-  Chrift-chf.rch,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
chaplains. in  ordinary  to  the  queen  [L].  In  1714,  he  pub- 
lifhed  "  Remarks  upon,  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
"  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  j"  who  acknowledged,  that  the 
r.Lject.ions  to  his  doctrine  were  fet  forth  therein  to  particular 
advantage,  by  the  fkill  of  a  very  able  and  learned  writer, 
and  propofed  with  a  reafonable  and  good  fpirit  [M].  He 
refigned  the  preacher's  place  at  Lincoln's-inn  this  year,  upon 
his  promotion  to  the  fee  of  Chefter  ;  and  he  was  allowed  to 
hold  his  canonry  of  Chrift-church  in  commendam  [N],  He 
had  for  fome  time  before  been  appointed  viie  of  the  commif- 
fioners  for  building  the  50  new  churches  in  and  about  Lon- 
don, and  a  member  of  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  Gcfpel 
in  foreign  parts  [o]. 

Thus  his  merit  found  all  the  reward  and  encouragement 
which  he  could  expect,  from  the  court  and  miniftry  of  queen 
Anne  5  but  this  brought  him  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  in  the  fucceeding  reign>  which,  being  fhewn, 
as  he  conceived,  without  any  juft  or  reafonable  grounds,  was 
refented  by  him.  In  this  fpirit,  he  became  a  patron  to  the 
univerfity;  and  appeared  warmly  in  its  vindication,  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  when  it  'was  attacked  there  for  a  pretended 
riot  on  the  birth-day  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1717.  At 
the  fame  time  he  teftified  the  greateft  abhorrence  of  this  and 
all  other  marks  of  difloyalty  Pnewn  by  that  learned  body,  and 
ufed  all  his  influence  to  prevent  and  check  them. 

[K]  This  is  generally  efteemed  his  Chriltian  ternppr  with  our  autliov. 
nwft  ufct'ul  pcrforirtance.  [xl  Willis  >bid.   and  Le  Neve,  3. 

["i.T'V/ilhs.  343. 

[M]  Clarke's  "  Anf\ver  to  fomc  Re-          [o]  Hift.  Regift.  anno  ijz^,  in  the 

*'  marks,  &c."   fubjoincd   to  his  an-  Chron.  Diary,  p.  17. 
fwer  to  Mr.  Nelfon-,  as  being  .of  the  like 

In 
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In  the  fame  fpirit  he  engaged  in  a  v<  i  y  rcmaik;>Mc  cr.nu-ft 
\vith  the  Arclibp.  of  Canterbury,  about  t);  ranted 

in  virtue  of  his   mctropolitical   power.     Th.-  ov.aiirMi 
this.      The  presentation  to  the  place-  of  warden  of  ;h<    •     . 

.--church  of  Manchcitcr  in  Lane::  •  , 

crown,    Cieorgc  I.   nomiiKitc.il  thereto   .Mr.   .S.uir.:.-i 
vicar  -of  Pivit»n  in  the  fame  county.      But  th;>t  g<  ntiemap, 
being  then  only  M.  A.  found  himfclf  obligi  d  by  the  cha: 
of  the  college,  to  take   the  J'."j;ree  of  B.I),  as  a  n< 
qualification  to  hold  the  warek-nfnip.     To  that  '-.'id,  h;-.> 
been  bred  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  taken  his  former 
he  went  thither  in  order  to  obtain  this  ;  arid  had  actually  pre- 
pared the  be  ft  part  -cf  his  cxercile  for  that  purpofc,  when  he 
was  called  to  Lambeth,  and  there  created  B.  D.  bv  the  arch- 
.bifhop,  who  thought  the  miiveriity  ought,  in  •  to  the 

royal  nomination,  todjfpenfe  with  the  ufual  excrcifc.     \\'ith 
this  title,  he  applied  to  Bp.  G^ilrcl,  in  whole  dioccfc  thu 
church  of  Niaiichefter  lies,  for  ir.ftiti;t;;'n.      i'ut  the  : 
being   perfuaded  that  his  degree  \vas  not  a  fancier';  qua 
cation  in  this  cafe,  rcfufed  to  admit  him  ;  an-J  obfcrved  to 
him,  that  being  in  all  rcfpcccs  qualified  to  take  h, 
regularly  in  the  univerfity,  he  might  proceed  that  \\ay  \\  , 
out  any  danger  of  being  denied  ;  and  that,  however,  if  he 
deiired  any  favour  ufually  indulged  toother  perfons,  he  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  it  for  him,  and  did  not  doubt  but  the 
univerfity  would  grant  it  fpj.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pep- 
loe  infifted  on  his  -qualification  by  the  archbifhcp,  and  had   ' 
recourfe  t9  the  court  cf  King's-bench,  where  fentcnce  was 
given  in  his  favour  [c^].     Hereupon,    Bp.  Gafrre!,  in   his 
own  vindication,  pubJiflied,  "  The  Bifliop  of  Chefter's  Cafe, 
"  with  relation  to  the  Wardenfhip  -of  Ma.nchefter.     In  which 
•"  is  flievvn,  that  no  other  Degrees,  but  fuch  as  are  taken  in 
"  the  Univerfity,  can  be  deemed  legal  Qualifications  for  any 
tc  ecclefiaftical  Preferment  in  England,"     This  was  printed 
at  Oxford;  and  that  univerfity,  March  22,  1720,  decreed 
in  a  full  convocation,  that  folemn  thanks  fhould  be  returned 
to  the  bifhop,  for  having  fo  fully  aflerted  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  dignities,  belonging  to  the  univerfity  d-.jrc.LS  iu 
this  book  [R]- 

This  affair  was  fcarcely  concluded,  when  the  profecuti"n 
againft    Atter-bury,    bifliop    of  Rocheilei  [  s]. 


If]   Preface  to    "   The    Biiliop    «f  [R]  IJcm. 

'•  v  hefkr's  t::iie,  5.-c."  [s]  Ho  \v,    f.-  t  •.  L>-C  "I'.-v^r,  Au- 

Saiiujn's  Chron.  Hift.  £'jil  24;  1722. 

D  7                                         Our 
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Our  author  never  liked  the  haughty  temper  of  that  prelate, 
and  had  always  oppofed  his  arbitrary  attempts  while  dean  of 
Chri  ft -church  ;  yc-t,  being  fatisiied  in  his  confcience,  that 
the  proceedings  in  parliament  again  ft  him  were  pulhed  on 
with  too  much  violence,  he  cppoied  them  with  great  rcfolu- 
tion  ;  and  when  the  bill  for  in$i&ing  pains  and  penalties  upon 
Arrcrbury  was  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  he  fpoke  againft  it 
with  earneftnefs  and  warmth,  not  ("paring  to  ccnlure  the 
reft  of  his  brethren  the  biihops,  who  all  concurred  with  the 
bill  [T]. 

He  iurvived  my  lord  of  Rochefter's  banifhrncnt  but  a  few 
year?.  The  gout,  with  which  he  had  been  much  afflicted 
iii  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  put  a  period  to  it,  Nov.  24, 
1725.  He  died  at  his  canon's  lodgings  in  Chrift-church, 
and  vvar.  buried  in  that  cathedral  without  any  monument : 
but,  as  Pr.  Willis  obfcryes,  he  left  a  fufficient  monument 
of  hirr.felf  in  his  writings,  and  his  virtues  are  far  from  being 
yet  forgotten  [u].  Betides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he 
published  "A  moral  Proof  of  a  future  State,"  in  8vo,  which 
being  printed  v/ith  out  his  name,  gave  occafion  to  afcribe 
forne  other  pieces  of  the  like  nature  to  him,  but  without  any 
certainrv; 

s 

* 

[T]  St.tc  Trials,  in  that  of  Bp,  Atterbury.     [u]  Willis,  Vol.  II.  p.  262. 

GATAKER  (THOMAS),  defcended  from  a  family  of 
that  name  at  Gatacre-hall  [A]  in  Shropshire,  was  born  1574, 
in  the  parfonage-hpufe  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  in  Lombard- 
ftreet,  London.  His  father  \vas  then  minifter  there  [B]  ; 
haying  taken  orders  againft  the  will  of  his  parents,  who  de- 
jfigned  him  for  the  law,  and  had  placed _him  in  the  Temple. - 
At  1 6  years  of' age  he  was  fent  to  St.  John's-cpllec,e  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  where,  in  due  time,  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts. 
He  was  greatly  diftinguiilied  by  his  abilities,  learning,  and 
piety ;  m'bmuch  that,  the  foundation  of  Sidney-college  be- 
ing laid  about  this  time3  he  was,  by  Archbp.  Whitgift,  and 
Dr.  Goodman  dean  of  Weftminfter,  the  truftees  of  that 
foundation,  appointed  a  fellow  of  that  fociety,  even  before 


f  A]  The  village  h  written  Gaticre  in  upon  him  at  this  time. 

Spi.'lm.',n'j  "  Villjn:  Anglicanum  ;" 'and  '•  [B]   His  irjpthcr,    Margaret  Pigott, 

Jo   ;!;c  I'aroi'y  wrote  their  name,    till  was  of  the  family  of  the   Pigotts   ii^ 

our  author  changed  it  as  it  {lands  above,  Hertfordfliirc.  His  life,\vrittcn  by  hini- 

to  fait  it  better  to  the  pronuncwtinn.  ielf  in   Latin,  printed  in  his  "  Opera 

Narrative  of  his  life,  &.C.     The  itch  "  Critica." 
•'.'1  •  :ii.icilrn  mufl  jveeds  be  very  firong 

the 
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the  building  was  iinilhed  [c].  In  the  interim  he  went  into 
Kflex,  tutor  to  the  eldelr.  Ion  of  Air.  ;'.ftcrwardb  Sir  William 
Aylqff,  of  Kcrklted,  who  himfelf learned  Ik-brew  of  him  .it 
the  fame  time.  Dining  his  ix-lidciicc  here,  he  uiuallv  ex- 
pounded a  portion  of  Scripture  to  the  family  every  niornii.  , 
wherein,  after  rendering  the  text  into  Knglifh  from  the 
original  language,  he  explained  the  fenfe  of  it,  and  concluded 
with  fome  ukiul  obfervations.  Dr.  Stern,  then  furVruian 
bifhop  of  Colchcller,  being  nearly  related  to  the  miftrefs  of 
the  family  [D],  happened  in  a  vifit  to  be  prefent  at  one  of 
thefe  performaiA-cs  [E]  ;  and,  being  ft  rude  with  admiration, 
initantly  exhorted  the  expounder  to  enter  into  the  priclthood; 
and  Mr.  Gataker  was  ordained  by  that  furFragan. 

This  ftep  was  conformable  to  the  Statutes  6f  his  new  col- 
lege  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  building  was  fmifhed,  about  1599, 
he" betook  himfelf  there,  and  became  an  eminent  tutor.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  engaged  in  a  defign,  then  fet  on  loot,  of 
preaching  in  Rich  places  adjacent  to  the  univerhty,  as  were 
deftitute  of  ministers.  In  performing  this  engagement  he 
preached  every  Sunday  at  Everton,  a  village  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Cambridgeshire,  Bedford,  and  Huntingdon  ;  the  vi- 
car of  which  pariSh  was  faid  to  be  130  years  old  [F].  He 
had  not  executed  this  charitable  office  above  fix  months, 
when  he  grew  uneafyMii  the  univerfity  :  and,  going  to  Lon- 
don, he  refided  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  William 
Cook  at  Charing -crofs,  to  whofe  lady  he  was  nearly  related 
by  blood.  This  fituation  made  him  known  to  leveral  per- 
fons  of  figure  ?.nd  fortune,  and,  among  others,  to  fome 
principal  members  of  Lincoln's-inn  ;  of  which  ibcicty  he 
\vaschofenpreachcr,  about  1601.  He  thought  ic  his  duty 
to  refide  there  during  term-time,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
attend  the  chapel  ;  but  in  the  vacations  he  went  down  to 
Sir  William  Cook's  in  Northamptonshire,  and  constantly 
preached  there,  either  in  t}ieir  private  chapel  or  the  parifh- 
church.  In  1603,  he  commenced  B,  D.  and  was  afterwards 

[c]  This   college  was   founded   by  [F.]  In  the  fpacc  of  two  years  he 

Frances,  counted  of  Suflex,  and  After  went   through  all  the  prophets  in  the 

to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  deputy  of  Ireland,  Old  Teftamcnt,  and   all  the  apoftolical 

whence   it   is  called  SHr-ey-Sullex-col-  Epiftlos   in   the   New  ;   and,  svhrn   tht 

lege.     The  firft  (tone  was  laid  Way  :.o,  biihop  hoard  him,  he  w.u  upon  Ephe- 

1596,  and  the  whole  fabric  was  finished  li-ins,  Ch.  i. 

in   three   years.       Fuller's    Kiftory    of  [f]  While  he  performed  this  duty, 

Cambridge.  he  was  entertained  by  Sir  Roger  Bur- 

[n]    Mrs.    Ayloff  was   daughter   of  goigr.e  at  Sutton,  anceftor  to  the  pre, 

John  Stern, of  Melb'ourn  in  Cambridge-  lent  Sir  Ro;cr.     Ibid. 
ffiire.     Our  authyr's   Auologet,   DiK.  . 

p' 9S'  D . 
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often  foliclted  tor  proceed  to  doctor  ;  but  he  declined  it.  He 
did  not  at  all  approve  of  pluralities  ;  and  upon  that  principle 
refufed  a  coniiderable  benefice  in  Kent,  which  was  offered 
him  by  Sir  William  Sedley,  while  ,he  held  the  preacher/hip 
at  Lincoln's-inn  '[G].  Having  entered  into  matrimony  in 
161 1,  he  quitted  that  place  for  the  rectory  of  Rotherhithe  in 
Surrey  :  yet  yielded  to  the  acceptance  of  this  living,  only  in 
the  view  of  keeping  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a  very  unworthy 
perfon. 

In  1616  and  1617,  he  wrote  two  letters  to  Abp.  Ufhcr, 
concerning  feme  curious  MSS.  of  the  famous  Robert  Groft- 
head,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  and  others  [H].  It  is  true,  fonie 
miftakes  therein  are  corrected  by  his  correfpondcnt,  who,  , 
however,  thought  the  whole  very  worthy  of  his  notice  ;  and 
they  are  mentioned  here  chiefly,  as  they  (hew  at  once  his 
own  mcdcfly  and  erudition,  as  well  as  the  effeem  which 
Ufher  had  for  him.  All  this  however  he-paffed  in  private, 
his  mo. lefty  being  yet  unconquerable  -by  any  felicitations  to 
publifh  any  thing  for  the  prefs  ;  but  this  backwardnefs  was 
at  length  fubdued. 

He  had,  it  feems,  in  fome  of  his  difcourfes  at  Lincoln's- 
inn,  delivered  his  opinion  concerning  lots  and  lotteries,  and 
{hewn  the  lawfuinefs  of  the  luibrious  and  the  unlawfulnefs 
of  divinatory  lots.;  which  being  mifreprefented,  he  published 
«  A  Difcourfe  of  the  Nature  and  Ufe  of  Lots  j  a  Treatiie 
"  Historical  and  Theological,  1619,"  4-to.  This  piece 
made  ax  great  noife,  and  drew  him  afterwards  into  a  contro- 
verfy  :  but,  before  that  happened,  he  made  a  tour  through 
the  Low-countries,  in  company  with  two  friends,  arid  a  ne- 
phew of  hi?,  then  a  young  ftudent.  They  fet  out  July  i?, 
1620,  and  arriving  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand,  Gataker 
preached  in  the  Englifli  church  there  ;  and  in  his  travels 
confuted  the  Englifh  Papifts  in  Flanders.  His  mother,  yet 
alive,  was  apprehenftve  of  fonie  mifchief  befalling  him,  as 
he  was  a  known  adverfary  to  the  Popifh  caufe  ;  .but  he  re- 
turned with  his  companions  fate  Aug.  14,  having  viewed 
the  mod  confiderable  places  in  the  Low-countries.  During 
this  fhort  ftay  he  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  diflrefied 
Irate  of  the  Proteftants  in  Holland  ;  with  which  he  was  fo 
much  affected,  that  he  even  thought  it  behoved  the  Englifh 
to  give,  up  fome  national  interefl'S  then  difputed  by  them, 

F^]  Sir  Roger  Owen  would  a'.fo  very  [H-]  Collection  of  letters  to  that  pre- 
willingly  huve  nxed  him  in  Shropiliire«  late,  fubjoined  to  his  life  by  Dr.  Parr, 
Jbid,  p,  38,  39,  ir.  i63S,  fol.  p.  37.  and  76. 

for 
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for  fear  of  ruining  the  Proteftant  ran    .  :>;,  however, 

ihcv/s  him  to  be  not  lb  much  of  a  found  politician,  as 
pious  divine  [i]. 

After  his  arrival  at  Rotherhithe,  fcvcral  objr 
been  made  to  his  vindication  of  luforini'  .  lots',  he  piil 
a  defence  of  it  in  162-3.      In  1624,   he  printi-d  a.  pi'.  ,;ilt 

tranfubftantiation ;  and  his  Ihort  catechiiin  ramc  01 
fame  year.  In  1640,  and  the  following  years,  In-  n 
in  the  controverfy  concerning  juftification  ;  and  bei; 
pointed  one  of.  the  ailcmbly  of  divines  who  met  at  Wett- 
uiinfter,  he  gave  his  attendance  there,  and  among  other  con- 
ferences fupported  his  opinion  upon  the  laft-meritioned  arti- 
cle -,  but  the  point  being  determined  by  the  majority  againit 
his  fcnfe,  he  fubmitted,  and  fubfcribcd  the  covenant  alfo, 
though  he  had  declared  his  opinion  in  favour  of  cpifcopncy. 
He  engaged  likewiie  with  the  aflcmblv  in  writing  annotations 
upon  the  Bible  ;  and  the  books  of  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
the  Lamentations,  fell  to  his  (hare,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Calamy,  are  exceeded  by  no  commentator  ancient  or  mo- 
<k-rn  on  thoie  books*  In  the  mean  time,  upon  the  rermn .  J 
of  Dr.  Comber,  he  was  offered  the  mafterfhip  of  Trinity- 
college  in  Cambridge  ;  but  declined  it  on  account  of  hi* 
health.  Yet  the  ill  ftate  of  this  did  not  hinder  him  from 
profecuting  his  ftudies.  Though  confined  to  his  chamber, 
he  drew  up  his  treatife,  "  De  Nomine  Tetragrammato,"  iii 
defence  of  the  common  way  of  pronouncing  the  word  }c- 
hovah  in  England  [K].  This  was  printed  in  1645,  nn^  v>'as 
followed  the  next  year  by  another  difcourfe,  "  De  Dipthongis 
"  five  Bivocalibus  j"  wherein  he  endeavours  to  fhcw,  tb.at 
there  are  no  diphthongs,  and  that  two  vowels  can  never  unite 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  one  fy  11  able  [L].  Mr.  John 
Saltmarfh  having  publiilied  a  treatife,  the  preceding  year,  in 
defence  of  the  Antimonian  doctrine,  concerning  "  free 
*4  grace  ;"  our  autiior  this  year,  1646,  wrote  an  anfwer  to 
it,  intituled,  "  A  Miftake  or  Mifconftruclion  remo\'ed,  6:c." 
In  1647,  he  recovered  in  ftrength  fo  far,  as  to  be  able  to  go 
to  church;  and  he  ventured  into  the  pulpit,  where  in  preach- 
ing he  bur  ft  a  vein  in  his  lungs,  the  mifchicf  of  which  was 
however  prevented  for  the  prefent,  by  letting  blood.  He 
loan  after  rcfumed  his  preaching ;  but  this  threw  him  again 
into  a  ipitting  of  blood,  which,  though  relieved  again  by 

[i]    Sec  the   Englifh   tranflatioa  of         [K]  It  was  reprinted  In  hii  "  Operj 

SeWen's  "  Mare  Glaufum,"  by  order  of  "  Critica,"  ir.  1608. 
t!ic  long  parliament,    and  the  appnii-         [i.]  Thi-(  alfo  was  reprinted  in  hi» 

«lix.  «  Opera  Critica."  " 

opening 
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opening  a  vein,  made  the  pulpit  duty  too  dangerous.  Yet  he 
continued  to  adminifter  the  facraments,  and  to  give  his  ufual 
fhort  diicourfes  at  funerals,  fuitable  to  the  occalion.  Being 
thus  difabled  to  preach,  he  fupplied  that  defect  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  by  publiihing  feverai  learned  works  ;  moft  of  which, 
beiides  others  already  mentioned,  were  printed  among  his 
"  Opera  Critica"  at  Utrecht  in  1668,  fol. 

He  was  the.  firft  of  the  47  minifters,  who  in  1648  fub- 
fcribed  the  remonftrance  to  the  army  and  the  general,  againft 
the  defign  of  trying  and  executing  the  king.  He  was  not 
a£  all  pleafed  with  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  in- 
dependent faction,  which  prevailed  then,  and  afterwards  ; 
and.  declared  his  opinion  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  and  dif- 
cipHne-.of  the  Prefbyterian  polity,  both  in  private  conferences, 
and  openly  from  the  pulpit.  Among  thefe  he  had  fome  friends 
{lill  in  power,  that  maintained  him  in  the  poifeflion  of  his 
legal  rights.  But,  as  foon  as  it  appeared  that  he  was  rather 
f'ji'pecied  than  countenanced  by  the  ftate,  fome  of  his  pa- 
rifhioners  re.fufed  payment  of  their  {hare  of  the  compofition 
for  the  tithes  of  their  hcufesj  which,  upon  an  amicable  law- 
iuit,  had  been  decreed  him  in  the  court  of-  Exchequer,  and 
in  farisfaclion  for  which,  he  confented  to  accept  of  40!. 
per  ann.  This  refufaj  he  bore  with  patience,  and,  diverting 
himfeif  in  his  ftudy,  produced  feverai  other  learned  works  ; 
among  which  his  edition  of  "  Marcus  Antoninus's  Mcdita- 
**  tion?,  with  his  Preliminary  Difcourfe  of  the  Philofophy  of- 
ct  the  Stoics,  ant!  Commentary  [M],"  is  moft  efteemed. 

In  1653,  he  was  drawn  into  a  difpute  with  Lilly  the 
aftrologer,  about  the  certainty  of  his  art,  which  he  had 
maintained  was  revealed  to  mankind  by  the  good  angels, 
Our  author,  in  his  annotations  upon  Jeremiah,  taking  no- 
tice- of  this  profanenefs,  had  ufed  the  aftrologer  a  little  rough- 
ly, calling  him  blind  buzzard,  &c.  in  return  to  which,  Lilly 
in  his  ."  Annus  Tenebrofus"  reflected  upon  the  divine;  to 
whom  our  author  replied,  in  u  A  Vindication  of  the  Anno- 
^.  lations,  &c.  1653,"  410.  It  feems  he  had  thought  proper 
before  he  publifhed  this  piece,  to  confult  Mr.  Briggs,  (with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  while  that  gentleman  was  ma- 
thematical .lecturer  in  St.  John's-college,  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  at  Grefham)  for  his  opinion  in  the  point  ;  where- 
upon the  profeffor  returned  a  round  and  ready  anfwer,  that 
he  conceived  it  to  be  a  mere  fyftetn  of  groundlefs  conceits. 


'{"  M]   The  preliminary  difcourfc  was     again  in  the  edition  of  "  Marcus, 
reprinted  in  his  "  Opera  Critica,"  and     ]697,'by  Stanhope. 
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To  this  Lilly  priming  an  anfwer,  wherein  he  charged  his 

anta:>;oni{t  with  covctouihcfs,  and  prolliuitinu;  h;  :oa 

i    1 1  ^  .' ' 


his  own  church,  Air.  Simon  A  {he  pr.  ,•  mr,.*  |,js  {..;nci-:ii  fer- 
1150H  :  this  was  printed  in  1655,  with  a  narrative  or"  his  life, 
•which  has  been  the  ground-work  of  this  memoir.  He  would 
never  furier  liis  picture  to  be  drawn,  niul  probably  it  is  owing 
to  the  fame  caufe,  that  no  Hone  marked  the  place  of  his 
buriaj  [o]. 

Mr.  Aihc  gives  him  die  following  character.  As  to  his 
p.erfun,  he  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  a  thin  habit  of  body,  a 
lively  countenance,  and  frefh  complexion,  of  a  temperate 
diet,  of  a  free  and  chearful  converfation,  addfitcd  to  itudy, 
but  not  fecluding  himfelf  from  ufeful  company ;  of  a  quick 
apprehenfion,  faarp  reafon,  folid  judgement,  and  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  memory,  that  though  he  ufcd  no  couimon-place- 
book,  yet  he  had  all  his  reading  in  readinefs,  as  his  prodi- 
gious number  of  quotations  fhew.  He  was  a  man  fo  mo- 
'derate  and  confcicntious,  that  he  would  not  go  the  length  of 
rny  party,  whicn  was  the  true  reafon  of  his  not  accepting 
preferment,  and  alfo  of  his  being  difiiked  fucceflivcly  by  all 
parties.  In  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.  he  difliked 
the  high  notions  of  churchmen,  as  the  maxims  of  the  go- 
vernment, which  he  rightly  forefaw  would  be  fatal  both  to 
them  and  the  church.  When  he  came  amongft  the  divines 
at  Weltminfter,  for  which  he  never  received  any  thine;,  he 
drew  upon  himfelf  the  difpleafure  at  lea-ft,  if  not  the  hatred, 
.of  fuch  as  were  zealous  for  the  hierarchy  :  but  when  he  de- 
.clared  himfelf  in  that  aflembly  in  favour  of  epifcopacy,  and 
exceptcd  againft  the  folemn  leagne  and  covenant,  till  the 
words  were  fo  altered  as  to  be  uudcrirood  only  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  courts  a*id  the  exorbitant  power  of  bithops,  he  loft 
the  afiections  of  the  other  party,  who  were  for  deirroying 
epifcopacy  root  and  branch.  His  open  declaration  againft 
the  fubfequent  proceedings  of  thofe  v,rho  refolved  all  power 
and  authority  into  that  of  the  fword,  heightened  the  averfion 

[N]  This  led  him  to  give  an  account  Yet  che  aftrologer,  in  defence  of  his 

of  fcvcral  tranfaftions  of  his  life,  and  craft,  perfecuted  him    alter  his  death. 

i*>w  he  came  by  his  preferments.     He  See  his  article. 

was  very  temperate  in  his  diet  and  way  [o]  Aubrey's  Hift.   of   Surrey;    La 

of  living,    which  was   all   the    reafon  Rotherhithc. 
Lilly  haa  for  charging  him  wich  avarice. 
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of  the  predominant  facliofi,  and  expofed  him  to  much  ill- 
treatment  from  their  tools  ;  who  charged  him  with  incon- 
ftancy,  changing  fides,  and  fquaring  his  doctrine  to  the 
times  :  whereas  he  was  always  confident  in  his  principles, 
n-nd,  intlresd  of  fhifting  from  party  to  party,  was  never  the 
instrument  of  any  party  ;  but  lived  contented  upon  a  very 
fmalj  provifion,  at  molt  icol.  a  year,  and  was  reviled  for 
even  keeping  that. 

His  extenfive  learning  was  admired  by  the  great  men 
abroad,  as  Salmafius  and  others,  with  whom  he  held  a  cor- 
refpondence.  Axenius  ftyles  him  a  man  of  infinite  reading 
and  exact  judgement  ;  and  Colomies  tells  us,  that  of  all  the 
critics  of  that  'age,  who  have  written  for  the  advancement  of 
polite  learning,  there  is  none  fuperior  to  him  in  the  talent  of 
explaining  authors  [p],  Morhoff  fpeaks  of  all  our  author's 
Latin  works  with  high  commendation  [oj  :  and  Baillet  has  a 
chapter  .concerning  his  writings,  in  which  he  acknowledges 
his  profound  fki'il  in  the  learned  languages,  his  great  ac- 
curacy and  admirable  fagacity  ;  but  adds,  that  he  was  too 
bold  in  his  conjectures  f  R].  Our  author  left  feveral  MSS. 
fame  of  which  were  publimed  by  his  ion  Charles,  as  will  be 
fiiewn  In  thecnfuing  article. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  long  life  he  had  four  wives. 

CKmel.  •  liter.  Co.  xx.  [R]  Jugement  de  Scavans,  Vol.  II. 

t.  PJiilof.  1.2. 


GATAKER  (CHARLES),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Rotherhithe  or  Redriff  in  Surrey,  111,16:4.  He 
--is  firft  educated  at  home  by  his  father  ;  then  fent  to  St. 
H^aulVfchool,  and,  at  16  years  of  age,  removed  to  Sidney- 
college  in  Cambridge  ;  where  he  took  the  decree  of  B.  A. 

o  o      *  o 

A  few  years  after  becoming  acquainted  with  Lucius  lord 
Falkland,,  that  nobleman,  plsafed  with  his  learning  and  open 
temper,  made  him  his  chaplain;  and  his  lordlliip's  feat  being 
.  near  Oxford,  the  chaplain  entered  himfelf  a  member  of"  Pem- 
broke-college. in  that,  univerfity,  and  took  the  degree  of 
AI.  A.  there  in  1636.  This  was  a  very  agreeable  fituation; 
and  he  had  a.  very  fair  proipcit  of  being  preferred,  had  not 
his  patron  been  unfortunately  cut  off  in  the  civil  wars.  By 
that  unlucky  event,'  all  Gataker's  rifmg  hopes  were  blafted 
st  prcfcnt  ;  and  he-  -continued  unpreferred  till  1647,  when 
Charles  earl  of  Caernarvon  procured  him  the  reitory  of 
fiaggerubnj  or  Kaagaflon,  near  Winflow  i«  Buckingham- 
ihire. 

He 


GATAKER. 

He  was  now  In  the  vigour  of  h;s  r- 

forming  the   duties  of  his  parifh,  biyan   to   t. 
julfiet:  to   the  literary   trealurcs  of  his  futile:,,  which    V.-LTC 
fallen  into  his  hands.     In  this  refolutioni  he  publifibcd 
remainder  of  a  niifcellancous  collision,  the  t\,<. 
of  which  had  hcvn  printed  by  his  father,   with  a   . 
other  four,  under  the  title  of  "  Cinnus  five  Advi-rlhri.i  mif- 
"  cellanea,  &c."  in  1659;  and  afterwards,  in  167   .       'thcr 
piece,  intituled,  "  An   Antidote   ai.-nit   Kiror   omcer. 
*'  Juftification  :  A  Diicourfc  on  Rom.  iii.  28.  too  prccioiis 
"  to  be  buried  in  Obfcutity  [A]."     To  this  he  fubjoincd  a 
treatife  of  his  own,  on  the  fame  fubK&,  intituled,  "  The 
"  Way  of  Truth  and  Peace  ;  or  a  Reconciliation  of  St. 
"  Paul  and  St.  James,  &c."     The  fame  year  was  handed 
about  in  MS.  fome  animadverfions  on  "  Bull's  Harmonia 
"  Apoilolica,"  which   our   author,    concealing   his    name, 
communicated  to  feveral  bifhops  by  letter  ;  urging  them  to 
ufe  their  authority  in  condemning  the  doctrines  advanced  in 
the  "  Harmonia,"  as  pernicious,  heretical,  and  contrary  to 
the  decrees  of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  all  other  re- 
formed churches  [B].     Gataker  was  thought  herein  to  fhe\v 
too  much  heat,  and  Bull  wrote  an  anfwer  to  the  animndver- 
fions,  in  which  he  reflects  feverely  on  the  fon,  for  publishing 
his  father's  pofrhumous  traces  juft  mentioned  [c].     Gataker 
publifhed  fome  other  controverlial  pieces,  the  titles  of  which 
may  be  feen  below  [D]. 

He  was  never  removed  by  any  preferment  from  Haggef- 
ton  ;  and  died  there  in  1680.  He  always  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  upon  judificatiun  and  predomination. 
Mr.  Nclfon  obferves,  that  he  \vas  a  peribn  of  great  violence 
in  his  temper,  but  one  well  intentioned,  and  a  very  zealous 
Proteftant;  and,  if  he  had  preferved  more  coolnefs  of  thought, 

[A]  This  character  fesnns  to  proceed          [D]   Thefe  arc,   i.  "  An  Anfv.-cr  to 

from   an   over- weening   fondneis   of  a  **  fire  captious  Queftions  propoumk-J 

fon's  piety  to  his  father.     Bp.  Bull  ob-  "  by   a  Fattor  for   the  Papacy,    &c. 

Icrvcs,  that  hc.cin  lie  li.id  not  confulte.l  "   1673;''  to  which  is  added,  "  A  I.ct- 

the  reputation  of  a  parent,  \vivi,  by  his  "  ter  to  Mr.  Fr.  M.  ann.  1636,"  writ- 

grcatcriticalknoxvledge, and  other  k.un-  ten  by  Lucius  lord  Falkland.   2.  "  The 

ing,  had  made  hiirtfetf.more  confider-  "  PapiftsBait,  or  their  ui'ual  Method 

able,  than  to  dcfervc  that  fuch  crudi-  "  in     gaining     Profclytcs     anl'.'.oixu, 

ties  fliould  be  publifiicd  under  his  name,  "   1674;"    to  which  i-;   added,    "  A 

at  leaft  by  a  Ion.   Refpon.  ad  Animadv.  "  Letter  of  Lord  Falkland  to  tbe  fame 

\ii.    p.    118.    in  Bull's    Latin    works,  "  Gentleman."    3.  '•  Examination  of 

li'l-  "  the  C.-tfs  of  the  Quakers,  concern- 

::}   l.ifcof  Pp.  Bull,  p.  ACT.  "  ing  Oaths,  &c.  1675."     4-  "  kh- 

cj  The  bifliop's  anfwer  is  intituled,  "  nograi'bia  bo&rinsedcJuftirkMtione, 

,  &c."  «  &;."  " 

and 
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Biog.  Brit,  and  read  more  of  the  ancients,  and  fewer  of  the  ijioJernSj 
Gen.  Did*.  Would  have  made  no  inconfiderablc  writer  [E]* 

[E]  Life  of  Eifhop  Bull,  p.  145.  . 

GAUDEN,  (JOHN),  was  fon  of  John  Gnuden,  vicar  of* 
Mayfield  in  Effex  [A],  where  he  was  born  in  1605.  He  had 
his  grammar-learning  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  Suffolk, 
•whence  he  was  removed  to  St.  John's-college  in  Cambridge  j 
'and,  having  made  a  good  proficiency  in  academical  learning, 
took  his  degrees  in  arts.  About  1630,  he  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Rufiel  of  Chippenham  in  Cambridge- 
fhire,  and  was  prefented  to  that  vicarage.  He  alfo  obtained 
the  rectory  of  Brightwell  in  Berkfliire,  which  bringing  him 
near  Oxford,  he  entered  himfelf  of  Wadham-collegc:  in  that 
univerfity,  and  became  tutor  to  two  of  his  father-in-law's 
fons  ;  other  young  gentlemen,  and  fome  noblemen,  were  alfo 
put  under  his  care.  He  proceeded  B.  D.  July,  1635  ;  and 
JL>.D.  July  8,  1641. 

He  had  now  been  fome  years  chaplain  to  Robert  carl  of 
Warwick;  and  that  nobleman  Tiding  with  the  parliament 
againft  the  king,  was  followed  therein  by  his  chaplain,  who 
being  appointed  Nov.  29,  1640,  to  preach  before  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  adapted  his  difcourfe  fo  exadily  to  the  humour 
of  the  prevailing  party,  that  they  made  him  a  prefent  of  a 
large  filver  tankard,  which  was  generally  made  ufe  of  in  his 
home,  with  this  infcripticn,  "  Donum  honorarium  populi 
*'  Anglicani  in  parliaments  congregati,Johanni  Gaudenati." 
This  was  only  an  earneil  of  future,  favours.  In  that  dif- 
tourfe  he  inveighed  againft  pi6lures,  im.ic.es,  and  other  i  i- 
perftitions  of  Popery :  and  the. parliament  next  year  prefented- 
him  to  the  rich  deanery  of  Becking  in  EfTex.  He  acceprt  d 
the  nomination,  but  did  not  chuie  to  depend  entirely  upon 
it ;  and  therefore  made  friends  to  Lau-d,  then  priioner  in  the 
Tower,  and  procured  a  collation  from  his  grace,  unuoubt-^ 
ccly  the  rightful  patron  [E]. 

Upon  the  abolition  of  the  hierarchy,  and  eftablifhmcnt  of 
the- Pretty terian  form  of  church  government,  he  complied 
"with  the  ruling  powers,  was  chcfcn  one  of  the  aifcmbly  of 
'divines,  who  met  at  \Veftminfter  in  1643,  and  took  the  Co- 
venant as  enjoined  by  their  authority  ,  though  he  was  far 
from  approving  it,  and  oircred  his  fc'ruples  and  objedlions 

[A]  Newcourt's  Rc-f ertoriurr!.  Vol.     fcnt  the  archhiftop   an  order  ta  do  it. 
It.  p.  412.  Athen.  Oxon.  .Vol.  11, 

[.B]  Wood  fays,  the  Houfe  of  Lords 

againft 
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Dgainfr.  it,  both  as  to  matter  and  authority  :  r.nd  though  hi^ 
iiamc  was  among  thofe  who  were  to  ebnuitute  the  alicmbly 
of  divines,  yet  it  was  afterwards  ftruck  orr"  the  lill,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Godwin  put  into  his  room.  He  publiflvj  ;hc 
fame  year  a  piece,  intituled,  "  Certain  Scruples  and  Doubts 
"  of  Confcience  about  taking  the  folemn  League  uiul  Co- 
*'  venant,  tended  to  fhe  Confidcration  of  Sir  Laure; 
"  Brom field  and  Zacharias  Crafton,"  410  :  and  though,  ac 
length,  he  forbore  the  ufe  of  the  Liturgy  of  England,  yet 
he  perfevered  in  it  longer  in  his  church  than  any  of  his 
neighbours.  Nor  did  he  continue  any  longer  openly  to 
cfpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  parliament,  than  they  ftuck  to  their 
firft  avowed  principles  of  reforming  only,  and  not  ro<-, 
out  monarchy  and  epifcopacy. 

In  this  fpirit  he  was  one  of  thofc  divine?,  who  figncd  the 
proteftatior.  which  was  prefented  to  the  army,  agaii.it  trying 
and   deftroying   the   king;    and,  not  content  with  joi; 
among  others  in  that  caufe,  he   diftinguifhed  himfdf  above 

-the  reit  by  publishing  a  piece,  intituled,  '  The  religious  and 
"  loyal  Protection  of  John  Gaudcn,  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
"  againft  the  prefent  declared  Purpofes  and  Proceeding-7 
"  the  Army,  and  others,  about  the  trying  and  deftroying  of 
"  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King ;  lent  to  a  Colonel,  to  be 
"  prefented  to  the  Lord  Fairfax,  and  his  General  G 

'"  of  Officers,  the-.5th  of  January  1648,  Lond.  1648, "  4to. 

'Nor  did  his   zeal  itop  here  :   prefenlly  after  the  king" 
he  wrote  what  he  called,  "  A  juft  Inveclive  agai •<     ,       •  of 

;"  -the  Army  and  their  Abettors,  who  murthered  king  Charles 
*£  I.  on  the  3oth  of  January  1648,  with  forne  other  poei:  . 
"'  Pieces  in  Latin,  referring  to  thofe  tragical  Times,  writ- 
"  ten  February  10,  1648  [c]." 

He  went  farther  ftill :  for,  having  got  into  his  hands  his 
inajcfty's  meditations,  &c.  written  by  himfclf,  he  took  a 
copy  of  the  MS.  and  immediately  refolving  to  print  it  with 
all  fpeed,  he  prevailed  with  Mr.  Royfton,  the  king's  printer, 
to  undertake  the  \vork.  But  when  about  half  printed,  a  dif- 
covcrv  was  made,  and  all  the  fheets  then  wrought  off  were 
deftroyed.  However,  this  did  not  damp  G'iud?n's  fpir.r. 
He  attempted  to  print  it  again,  but  could  by  no  poifible 
means  get  it  finimed,  till  fome  few  days  ufi.:r  his  mai city's 
deitruction ;  when  it  came  out  under  the  title  of  Ec-wr  E«n 
or,  "  The  Portraiture  of  his  facred  Mafjefty  in  hi#  Solitude 
««  and  Sufferings."  Upon  its  firft  appearance,  the  powers 


[c]  This,  however,  was  no:  publifhed  till  after  the  Reiteration  In 

then 
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then  at  the  helm  were  immediately  fenfible,  hoto  "dangerous 
a  book  it  was  to  their  caufe  ;  andr  therefore,  fet  all  thtu' 
engines  at  work  to  difcover  the  publifher ;  and  having  feized 
the  MS.  which  had  been  lent  to  the  king,  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  into  the  bufmefs.  Gauden,  having 
notice  of  this  proceeding,  withdrew  privately  in  the  night 
from  his  own  houle  to  Sir  John  Wentworth's,  near  Yar- 
mouth, with  a  defign  to  convey  himfclf  beyond  lea  :  but 
Mr.  Svmonds,  his  rnajeily's  chaplain,  who  had  communi- 
cated the  MS.  to  the  doctor  [D],  and  had  been  taken  up  in 
a  difguife,  happening  to  die  before  his  intended  examination, 
the  committee  were  not  able  to  find  out  any  thing,  by  an-y 
means  >vhatfoever.  Upon  this,  the  doctor  changed  his  refo- 
kition,  and  frayed  in  England  [E]  ;  where  he  directed  his 
conduce  with  fo  much  policy,  as  to  keep  his  preferments 
during  the  feveral  periods  of  the  usurpation  ;  although  he 
publifhed  feveral  treatifes  in  vindication  (of  the  Church  of 
England  and  its  minifters,  as  may  be  feen  below  [F]-.  • 

In  1659,  as  {°on  as  t'le  frrft  dawn  of  the  Reftoration -be- 
gan to  fhew  itfelf,  the  doctor  printed  «£§«  oaxp-ja,  "  Ecclefiae 
tc  Anglicans  fufpiria  ;"  "  The  Tears,  Sighs,  Complaints, 
"  and  Prayers  of  the  Church  of  England,  fetting  forth  her 
*'  former  Coftftitutiqn,  compared  with  her  prefent  Condition, 
u  alib  the  vifible  Caufes  and  probable  Cures  of  her  Diilem- 
"  p'jr,"  in  four  books,  fol.  The  fame  year,  upon  the  death 
of  bifhop  Brownrigc,  he  fucceeded  him  as  preacher  to  the 
Temple  [G  J  ;  and  upon  the  return  of  Charles  II.  he  fucceed- 
ed the  fame  bifhop  in  the  fee  of  Exeter,  Nov.  1660,  having 

[n]   He  vvasrctflorof  Raine  inEiTex,  "  fented  to  O.  P.   by  John   Gaudeu, 

which   being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "  D.  I),   a  Son,  Servant,  and  Suppli- 

Fiocldng,  he  had  contf3t>ed    a   friend-  "  cant  for  the  Church  of  Engbnid,   in 

Alp  with  our  author.     Koli'mgworth's  "   Ethalf  of  many  Thoufandb,  his  dif- 

L'-.  !!!•:.•  ",    Fi.-<-"v  rc3-i?.ix>;,  p.  16.  "  treiied   Brethren,  Minifters   of   the 

[jij   Truth  brought  to  Lightj  p.  3:;.  "  Goipel,  and  other  good  Scholars, \\ho 

a.  pamphlet  t>y  Ludlc-.v.  "  were  deprived  of  all  public  Employ- 

[F]  '1'hct'c  are;     j.  "  Hierafpiftcs,  "  rncnt,  1659."     Abp.  Uflicrwentto 

41  or,   An  Apology  of  the  Mir.ifters  of  the  protector  at  the  f.imet'mie  to  intt-r- 

"  the  Church'  of  ingland,  1653."     2.  cedi.  for  them.     Befides  thefe,  he  pub- 

*'  'i'hc  Cafe  of  Minirters  Maintenance  liihed,  with  the  fame  fpiritof  vindicat- 

"   by  '1  ithsj    (aa  in  England)    plainly  ing  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 

"  li'.lVuty-.-d    in    Co-.iicicnce    and    Pm-  land,  "  A  Difcourfe  concerning  public 

<{  dci-L^,  i5^."     N.  B.  Tithes  were  "  Oaciis,  and  t lie  Lawful nefs. of  iwear- 

bolifl     '.  abo'ut  this  tinje.      3.  "Chr'ui  "  ing  in  judicial  Proceedings  in  order 

"   at  the  Vvrcdding,  or,  A  Treatife  of  "   toimfwer  the  Scruples  of  the  Quakers, 

"  Chnflian  Marriages  to  be  folemniy  '•   164-1." 

«f  bleflld  b',y.,Mj.niftfers."     N.  B.    Juf-          [c]  Wood,  ibid.    Ti..,t  prelate  diei 

•'        '-."  rhe   peace  were  empowered  tc  Dec.  i~,.  :fcro,  and  hU  funeral  lermon 

1     '       rite  in   ti'.r-fe  times.     4.  was  preached  by  our' author,  who  print- 

44  A  Pctiiiunaiy    -          iftrance   prc-'  ed  it  with  his  life  fubjoiaed. 

5  been 
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been  made  king's  chaplain  before.     The  v.ili.c  of  a  bifhopric 
was  gre.-.tly  enhanced  at  tiiis  time,  by  the  lor,";  mtermillion 
that   had  happened   in  renewing  the  kvJes  oi  their 
during  the  abolition  of  Epifcopacy.     In  i',is  view,  the  uunii- 
nation  to  r.xctcr  might  ';  u  as  a  preient  t, 

majefty  of  2QjOOol.  fincc  on/  bifliop  received  th.  t  lum  in 
lines  on  the  renewal  of  leates  [n  ]. 

But  he  did  not  lit  down  content  here ;  thinking  his  fer- 
vie.es  dcierved  fomething  more,  i  le  ii  d  ;n're;i.!y  ; ublHhed 
his  "  Ar.ti-facrilcgus,"  or,  "  A  Defer, fativc  again!!:  the  plau- 
"  liblc  or  gilded  i'oifon  of  that  namelefs  Paper,  fuppolcd  to 
"  be  the  Plot  of  Cornelius  Burges  and  his  Partners,  which 
"  tempts  the  King's  Majefty  by  the  Offer  of  500,000!.  to 
"  make  good  by  an  A£t  of  Parliament,  to  the  Purchafers  of 
"  Biflicps  Lands,  &c.  their  illegal  Bargain  for  99  Years, 
**  166.0,"  410  :  As  alfo  his  "  Analyfis,  agninft  the  Covenant 
"  in  Defence  of  the  Hierarchy;"  and  his  "  Ami-Baal-Be- 
"  rith,  or,  The  binding  of  the  Covenant  and  all  the  Cove- 
"  nanters  to  their  g*ood  Behaviour,  &c.  \Vith  an  Anfwer 
"  to  that  monftrous  Paradox  of  no  Sacrilege,  no  Sin,  to 
"  alienate  Church  Lands,  without,  and  againft  all  Laws  of 
"  God  and  Man."  Thefe  were  all  printed  before  his  pro- 
motion to  the  fee  of  Exeter.  His  zeal  continued  to  plow 
with  equal  ardor  the  two  following  years  :  in  his  "  Life  of 

w        -  J 

"  Hooker,"  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Hooker's  works,  pub- 
liflied  by  him  in  1661  ;  and,  again,  in  his  "  Pillar  of  Gra- 
"  titude,  humbly  dedicated  to  the  Glory  of  God,  the  Ho- 
tc  nour  of  his  Majefty,  &c.  for  reftoring  Epifcopacy,"  in 
1662.     But,  above  all,  he  particularly  pleaded  his  merit  in 
refpect  to  the  Eixw>  Ba£7iX:x«.     He  applied  to  the  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  28,  1661,  with  a  petition  to 
the  king  ;  wherein,  having  declared  the  advantages  which 
had  accrued  to  the  crown  by  this  fervice,  he  adds,  that  what 
was  done  like  a  king,  fliould  have  a  king-like  retribution. 
And  in  another  letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  dated  Jan.  17, 
the  fame  year,  he  ftrcngly  urges  the  great  fervice  he  had 
done,  and  importunately  begs  his  royal  highncfs  to  intercede 
for  him  with  the  king.     Chancellor  Kyde  thought  he  La 
carried  his  merit  too  far,  with  regard  to  the  king's  book  ; 
and,  in  a  letter  to  him,  dated  March  13,  1661,  -writes  thus: 
"  The  particular  you  mention,  has  indeed  been  imparted  to 

[ti]  Several  evidences  in  the  contro-  translation,  he    alledgcd  to   the  kir.g, 

veify,  concerning  E.x^v   Rac-0..y-n,    by  that  Exeter  haJ  a  high  nstk,  but  a  li,vv 

J.  Young,  p.  26.  1703,  4to.     I.u-ilow  manger, 
tells   us,  that,    in   order  !•.>  procure   a 

VOL.  VI.  £ 
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cc  me  2$  a  fecfet :  I  am  fovry,  I  ever  knew  it ;  and, 

"  it  ceafes  to  be  a   fecret,  it   will   pleafe   none   but   Mr. 

"  Milton." 

However.,  he  ftuck  clofe  now  to  the  court,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  meafures  then  upon  the  carpet,  drew  up  a 
declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience  extending  to  Papifts,  of 
which  a  few  copies  were  printed  off,  though  prefently  called 
in :  he  was  about  the  fame  time  employed  to  draw  up  ano- 
ther declaration  of  indulgence   to  the  Quakers,  by  an  exT 
eruption  from  all  oaths.     He  alfo  wrote,  "  Confiderations 
"  touching  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  Re- 
"  ference  to  his  Majelty's  late  Declaration,  and  in  order  to 
"  a  happy  Union  in  Church  and  State,  1660."     So  that  he 
obtained  a  removal  to  the  fee   of  Worcefter,  to  which  he 
was'elecled  May  23,   1662.     But  this  promotion  he  was  fo 
far  from  being  fatisfied  with,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  an 
injury :  he  had,  it  feems,  applied  to  the  king  for  the  1'ich 
bifhopric  of  Winchefter,  and  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes 
of  a  tranflatio'n  thither  ;  and  the  regret  and  vexation  at  the 
difappcintment  is  thought  to  have  haftened  his  end,  for  he 
died  in  September  that  year.    After  his  death,  his  widow,  be- 
ing left  with  five  children,  in  confederation  of  the  fhort  time 
he  had  enjoyed  Worcefter,  and  the  charge  of  removing  from. 
Exeter,  petitioned  the  king  for  the  half  year's  profits  of  the 
laft  bifhoprie  j  but  her  petition  was  rejected  as  unreafonable, 
on  account  of  his  large  revenues  and  profits  at  his  firft  com- 
ing to  Exeter.     As  to  his  character,  it  is  certain  he  was  an 
ambitious  man ;    which,  as  is   ufually  the  cafe,  occafioned 
the  moral  part  to  be  feverely  fiited.     In  which  refpecl,  the 
behaviour  of  his  relicSt,  though  otherwife  intended,  was  far 
from  being  of  fervice  to  his  memory.     In  a  letter  to  one  of 
•her  fon?,  after  the  bifiiop's  death,  ihe  calls  the  Emu»  Ecurfow, 
"  The  Jewel  j"  faid,  her  huiband  had  hoped  to  make  a  for- 
tune by  it ;  and  that  {he  had  a  letter  of  a  very  great  man's, 
v.hich  would  clear  up  that  he  wrote  it  [i].    This  afiertion,  as 
Clarendon  had  predicted,  was  eagerly  efpou fed  by  the  anti- 
roynlifts,  in  the  view  of  difparaging  Charles  I.  ;  and  that 
kindling  the  indignation  of  thofc  who  thought  his  majeiry 
greatly  injured  thereby,  thefe  in  return  expofed  the  dark  fide 
of  cur  bifhop's  piclure  to  view ;  and  reprefented  him  as  an 
unconftant,  ambiguous,  and  lukcv.Mnr.  pcrfc-n,  covetous  o£ 
preferment,  halty  and  impatient  in  the   purluit  of  it,  and 

;  ;")  S2r  an  account  of  the  oontrovcrfy  about  tlie  author  of  this  work  in  the 
u  .Anecdotes  of  Bovver,"  p.  631. 

3  deeply 
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deeply  tinclured  with  folly  and  vanity  ;  upon  the  whole,  an 
unhappy  blcmiih  and  reproach  of  the  facred  order.  N--r  i-> 
hilhop  Ivennet's  cenfurc  -lets  fevere,  th«u"h  conveyed  in  .1 
fomewhat  lefs  intemperate  lans'iia^e,  when  he  tell:,  us,  that 
Dr.  Gauuen  was  capable  of  underwork,  ai:d  made  inmfelf  a 
tool  to  the  court,  by  the  moil  fordid  hopes  of  greater  favour 
in  it.  This  charge  is  1  imported  by  two  inlrancc^,  \ :/.. 
drawing  up  the  two  declarations  already  mentioned  ;  one  for 
liberty  of  confcience  to  the  Papifts,  the  other  for  indulgciu x- 
to  the  Quakers  in  refpec/t  to  taking  an  oath  :  the  latter  of 
which  we  have  fecn  pafled  into  an  act  of  parliament,  and  the 
policy  and  juftice  of  the  former  attelted  by  a  connivance  tt> 
all  loyal  Papilis,  or  fuch  as  deny  the  Pope's  power  of  dillblv- 
ing  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  fovercign,  which  was  the 
cxprefs  motive  for  making  the  declaration.  The  moft  can- 
did character  of  him  is  that  left  us  by  Air.  Wood,  viz.  thi'.t 
he  was  cftcemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  to  be  a  very  comely 
pcrfon,  a  man  of  vaft  parts,  and  one  that  had  ftrangely  im- 
proved himfelf  by  unwearied  labour ;  and  was  particularly 
much  reforted  to,  for  his  moft  admirable  and  edifying  way 
of  preaching.  However,  it  is  certain,  he  had  too  luxuriant 
an  imagination,  which  betrayed  him  into  an  Afiatic  rankncfj 
of  ftyle  j  and  from  thence,  as  bifhop  Burnet  argues,  it  may 
be  certainly  concluded,  that  not  he,  but  the  king  himfelf, 
Was  the  true  author  of  the  E^.uv  B»c-iA»xvj ;  in  which  there  is 
a  noblenefs  and  juftnefs  of  thought,  with  a  greatnefs  of  ftyie, 
that  made  it  be  looked  on  as  the  beft  written  book  in  the 
Knalifh  language. 

Soon  after  his  death  there  came  out,  written  by  him,  "  A 
"  Difcourfe  of  artificial  Beauty  in  point  of  Confcience  be- 
"  tv/cen  two  Ladies,  1662."  This  was  followed  by  an  >~ 
ther  tracr,  pubHfhcd,  together  with  fome  on  the  fame  fuiij'. ..  t 
by  Whitgift,  Hooker,  and  Sanderfon,  under  the  tide  of 
44  Prophecies  concerning  the  Return  of  Popery,  1663." 
Thefe  were  aimed  at  the  fc£raries,  who  were  fiid  to  be  open- 
ing a  door,  at  which  Popery  would  certainly  enter.  Laltly, 
in  1681,  there  appeared  in  i2mo,  "  The  whole  Duty  or  a 
"  Communicant,  &c."  with  bilhop  Gauden's  name  piehxed 
to  it. 

GAY  (JoiiN),  an  Englifh  poet,  was  born  in  1688,  near 
Bxrnftablc  in  Devonmire  ;  and  put  to  the  frce-fchool  there, 
where  he  acquired  a  taile  for  cla&cal  literature.  This  was 
nil  the  education  he  had  in  that  way :  for  the  ethic  of  his 
family,  which  was  ancient,  being  much  reduced,  nib  fortune 
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v/as  not  fuffrcient  to  fupport  him  as  a  gentleman  [A]  ;  and, 
therefore,  his  friends  chofe  to  breed  him  to  fome  genteel 
trade.  Accordingly,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  filk-mercer 
in  London.  But  this  ftep  was  taken  without  confulting  the 
youth's  tafte  and  temper.  The  condition  of  an  apprentice 
appeared  too  illiberal  ;  he  was  not  made,  it  feems,  for  a. 
counter-caftor.  The  fhop  foon  became  his  averfion  ;  he  wr.s 
feldom  feen  in  it  ;  and  in  a  few  years  his  matter,  upon  tl>e 
offer  of  a  fmall  confederation,  willingly  contented  to  give  up 
his  indentures.  Having  thus  purchafed  the  eafe  of  his  mind, 
he  indulged  himfelf  freely  and  fully  in  that  courfe  of  life  to 
which  he  was  irreiiftibly  drawn  by  nature.  Genius  concur- 
red with  inclination  ;  poetry  was  at  once  his  delight  and 
his  talent  ;  and  he  fuffered  not  his  Mule  to  be  difturbed  by 
any  difagreeable  attention  to  the  expence  of  cultivating  it. 

Thefe  qualities  recommended  him  to  fuch  company  anJ 
acquaintance  as  he  mod  affected  ;  and  among  others  to 
Swift  and  Pope,  who  were  exceedingly  {truck  with  the  open 
fincerity,  the  undifguifed  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  and  th& 
eafmefs  of  his  temper.  To  this  laft  gentleman  he  addrefled 
the  rirft-fruits  of  his  Mufe,  intituled,  "  Rural  Sports,  2. 
"  Georgic,  printed  in  1711  [B]."  This  piece  difcovered  a 
rich  poetical  vein,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  met  with  fome 
agreeable  atteftations  of  its  merit,  that  would  have  been  en- 
joyed with  a  higher  relifh,  had  not  the  pleafure  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  ill  (late  of  his  finances  ;  which,  by  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  thoughtleflnefs  and  Gullibility  [e],  were  re- 
duced now  to  a  low  ebb.  Our  poet's  purfe  was  an  unerring 
barometer  of  his  fpirits  ;  which,  finking  with  it,  left  him  in 
the  apprehenfion  of  a  fervile  dependence,  a  condition  he 
dreaded  above  any  thing  that  could  befal  him.  However, 
the  clouds  were  fnortly  tUfpelled  by  the  kindnefs  of  the  duchefs 
of  Monrnouth,  who  appointed  him  her  feqretary  in  1712? 
with  a  handfome  falary.  Tliis  feafonable  favour  (eating  him 
in  a  coach,  though  not  his  own,  kindled  his  Mufe  into  a  new 
pregnancy.  He  firil  produced  his  celebrated  poem,  called., 
tc  Trivia,  or,  the  Art  of  walking  the  Streets;"  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  the  inirance  cf  Pope,  he  formed  the  plan  of 

[A]  In  his  "Rural  Snorts"  he  fays,     a  charafter  of  the  then  periodical   ps- 

r  y.cr:.    iiet:  i!.e  '••  Supplement  to  Swift." 

'.  fe*T  b*  been  bled  by  fortune!      •    [c]   Tht.fe  are  &e  words   of  Suift 

.-      ,   .'7  v',i  •  manv  vears  afterwards,  who  there  ob'- 

Nor  brightCH  d  plovvfliaresjn  paternal     ferv  -  that  Providen<fe  n,ver  defignerf 


him,   for  this  reafoh,  to  be  above  twcr 
f  E]  In  the  fame  year  he  pub'iflied,     ai5d  twenty.     Pope's  Works,  Vol.  IX. 
in  profc,  "  The  prefent  State  of  \Vit  j"     Lett.  33* 
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his  u  Paftorals."     There  is  not  pci.'.  .  hiflury  a 

remarkable  example  of  the  force  of  h: 

than  was  the  undertaking  and  (iniflling  of  this  ininiu 

em.     Pope,  in  the  fubicciption  of  the  ii.moviT-clul)  :<>  hi* 

tranflation  of  the  "  iliad,"  had  hc<.-n  ill  u 

Secretary,  and  his  rival  in  this  fpccies  of  poetry.      The  tranf- 

lator  highly  relented  the  aiiront;  and,  meditating  re\d 

intimates  to  Gay,  how  greatly  it  \\MS  in  his  power  to  p' 

the   bays  from  this  envied  rival's  forehead.     (Ja\-  imn, 

ately  engages  in  his  friend's  quarrel,  and  executes  his  rvqm  (I 

even  beyond  his  expectation.     The  rural  fimplicity  n 

by  Pope,  and  admired  in  Philips,  was  found  in  its  true  guilb 

only  in  the  "  Shepherd's  Week."     Here  only  nature  was 

feen   exactly  fuch  as  the  country  affbrdeth,  and  the  manner 

meetly  copied  from  the  rullical  folk  therein.     This  cxquifitt* 

piece  came  out  in  1714,  with  a  dedication  to  lord  BoluiLr- 

broke[o]. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  fo  noble  a  way  of  ferving  his  friend  was 
the  lure  way  of  ferving  himfelf.     The  moft  promiling  views 
opened  to  him  at  court ;  he  was  carefTed  by  fome  leadin"- 
perfonsin  the  miniftry  j  and  his  patronefs  rejoiced  to  fee  him 
taken  from  her  houfe  to  attend  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  as  fe- 
cretary  in  his  embaiFy  to  the  court  of  Hanover  the  lame  vcar. 
But,  whatever  were  his  hopes  from  this  new  advancement, 
it  is  certain,  they  began  and  ended  almoffc  together  ;    for 
queen  Anne  died  in  15  days  after  their  arrival  at  Hanover. 
However,  this  did  not  prove  an  irreparable  lofs  ;  his  prefent 
fltuation  made  him  perfonally  known  to  the  fuccceding  roval 
family;  and  returning  home  he  made  a  proper  ufe  of  it,  in 
a  handfome  compliment  on  the  princefs  of  Wales,  at  her 
arrival  in  England  [E].    This  addrefs  procured  him  a  favour- 
able admittance  at  the  new  court;  and,  that  railing  a  new 
flow  of  fpirits,  he  wrote  his  farce,  "•  The  What  d'ye  call  it," 
which  appeared  upon  the  itage  before  the  end  of  the  fl-albn, 
and  was  honoured  with  their  royal  highneffes  prefencc.   The 
profits,  like  wife,  brought  fome  ufeful  recruits  to  his  fortune  ; 
and  his  poetical  merit,  being  endeared  by  the  fweetnefs  and 
fincerity  of  his  nature,  procured  him  an  eafy  accefs  to  per- 
fons of  the  tirir.  diilinction.     With  thefe  he  parted  his  time 
with  much  fatisfa&ion,  notwithstanding  the  diiappointmcnt 
cf  favours  from  the  new  court,  where  he  met  with  nothing 

[r]  Swift  merrily  calls  th's  de,lica-          [r.]  Srr  hi-;  "  Ip'"1!  •  to  a  L\  !v,  oc- 

t'..:!,  cui-  aytbor'a   ordinal    I'm  a^ainlt  "  cauonc.l  by  the  A.  ;.cr  Royal 

the  court,  viz.  in  the. fucGfeding  reigns.  "  Hiyhnc:';  tlu-  I'r:>..cl'<  01"  V.'^L-j ," 

ifc---  L':".;.  0.  prints!  in  hiswori::. 
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better  thart  a  fmtle.  In  1716,  he  made  a  vifit  to  his  native 
county  at  the  expence  of  lord  Burlington,  and  repaid  his 
lordfhip  with  an  humourous  account  of  the  journey.  The 
like  return  was  made  for  Mr.  Pultency's  favour,  who  took 
him  in  his  company  the  following  year  to  Aix  in  France  [F], 
This  jaunting  about  with  forfle  dtoent  appointments  was 
one  of  the  higheft  relifhcd  pleafures  of  Gay's  life  [G],  and 
never  failed  of  calling  forth  h'is  Mufe.  Soon  after  his  return 
from  France,  he  introduced  to  the  ftagc,  "  The  Three 
*'  Hours  after  Marriage."  His  friends  Pope  and  Arbuth- 
not  had  both  a  hand  in  this  performance,  and  the  two  prin- 
cipal characters  were  adled  by  two  of  the  beft  comedians  at 
that  time  :  yet,  with  all  thefe  helps  and  advantages,  it  was 
very  ill  received,  if  not  condemned,  the  firft  night  [H], 
Gay  ftood  the  brunt  with  an  unufual  degree  of  magnanimity, 
which  fecms  to  be  infpired  by  a  hearty  regard  for  his  part- 
ners ;  efpecially  Pope,  who  was  greatly  afte&cd  with  it.  In 
1718,  he  accompanied  Pope  to  lord  Harcourt's  feat  in  Ox- 
fordfhire,  where  they  clubb'd  wits  in  confecrating  to  pofte- 
rity  the  death  of  two  ruftical  lovers,  unfortunately  killed  in 
the  neighbouring  fields  by  a  ftroke  of  lightning  [i].  In 
1720,  he  recruited  his  purfo  again  by  a  hand  fome  fubfcrip- 
tion  to  his  poems,  which  he  collected  and  printed  in  2  vols. 
410  ;  but  falling  into  the  general  infatuation  of  that  remark- 
able year,  he  loft  all  his  fortune  in  the  South-fca  fcheme,  and 
confequently  all  his  fpirits.  In  reality,  this  ftroke  had  al- 
rroft  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  he  was  feizcd  with  a  violent  co- 
lic ;  and,  after  languifhing  fome  time,  removed  in  1722  to 
Hampdead,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  waters  ;  but,  by  the 
afliirance  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  conftantly  attended  him, 
at  length  he  recovered.  He  then  fet  about  writing  his  tra- 
gedy called,  "  The  Captives  ;"  which,  when  finifhed,  he 
had  the  honour  of  reading  from  the  MS.  to  the  princefs  of 
Wales,  in  1724..  Her  royal  highnefs  alfo  promifed  him 
further  marks  of  her  favour,  if  he  would  write  fome  fables 
in  verfe  for  the -life  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  which  talk 
he  accordingly  undertook,  and  publifhed  them  in  1726,  with 
a  dedication  to  that  prince.  All  this  was  done  againft  the 

[F]   They  are  both  printed  in   his  with  his  ufual  kind  of  feverity  to  oar 

works.     This  laft  {hews  on  which  ficie  author.     Lett.  4.Q  and  57. 
his   friends  lay,  for  Pultcncy  had  re-          [  K]  Cibbcr's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets," 

figr.ed  his  place  of  fecretaijy  of  war  in  who  obfcrves,    the   two    players   were 

April   preceding.        Salmon's     Chron-  Johnfon  and  Mrs.  Oldfidd. 
Hift.  anno  1717.  [i]    See  Gay's  letter  to  Elijah  Fen- 

[oj  This  foible,  is  rallied  by  Swift,  ton.  in  Biog,  Brit. 
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advice  of  Pope,  the  uulce  being  then  onlv  an  inf.im  .      • 
rclult  happened,  as  that  hie  ml  prefaced,   to  be  wrv  diu^rec- 
ablc  to  him  [KJ. 

Upon  the  aocc/Tion  of  George  11     to   the   thru:-/.-,  h  •  v. 

.  ed  the  place  of  |  :.].-uiher  to   th<:   then 

prin  a  j  a  poi:  which  he  thought  b  j>t_ 

;ince  [l.J  :  and,  refentiflg  the  cfFei  a\  :\\\  at»';o;it,  in  that  ill- 
humour  with  the  court,  he  wrote  the  "  iv_^;".ir'  '  .  ;" 
xvhich,  being  brought  upon  tin-  ftage  Nov.  1727,  was-rc* 
ceivtd  with  greater  applaud'  than  !vu!  i-v.-r  bei  n  J::r>v.-;i  on 
any  occafion.  For,  Iviides  King  ucted  in  London  C>  di 
without  interruption,  and  renewed  the  next  feafon  witn  : 
eels,  it  Ip  re  ad  into  ail  the  great  towns  or"  i.n  '  I 
played  in  many  places  to  the  goth  and  40th  time  ;  u:  Batli 
and  ]>rillol  50,  &c.  It  made  its  progrcfs  into  \-  aJ<  ,,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  where  it  was  performed  24  days  fuecef- 
fively ;  and  biftly,  was  a6ted  in  Minorca.  The  ladies  car- 
ried about  with  them  the  favourite  fongs  of  it  in  fans,  and 
houfcs  were  furnillied  with  it  in  fcreens.  The  fame  of  it 
was  not  confined  to  the  author  only  ;  the  perfon  who  aftcd 
Poi'y,  till  then  oblcure,  became  all  at  once  the  favourite  of 
the  town  ;  her  pictures  were  engraved,  and  fold  in  grcut 
numbers  ;  her  life  written  ;  books  of  letters  and  vcrfes  to  her 
jiublifhed,  and  pamphlets  made  of  her  layings  and  jefts  [M]  ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  after  being  the  mother  of  feveral  ante- 
nuptial children,  fhe  obtained  the  title  and  rank  of  a  du chefs 
by  marriage.  There  is  fcarcely  to  bo  ;<"jnd  in  hilloryan 
example,  where  a  private  fubjecl:,  undiftiaguiflied  cither  Iw 
birth  or  fortune,  had  it  in  his  power  to  feait  his  refent;ncr,t 
fo  richly  at  the  expcnce  of  his  ibvcrcign.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  he  went  on  in  the  fame  humour,  and  call  a  fjcond  j 
iu  the  like-faihioned  mould  ;.  which,  being  excluded  from 
the  ftage  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  he  was  encouraged  to 
print  with  the  title  of  "  Polly,"  by  fubfcription  ;  and  this 
too,  confidering  the  powers  employed  againlt  it,  :e- 

clibly  large  [NT].     Neither  yet  did  it  end  here.     The  d'. 
and  duchefs  of  Qucenfberry  took  part  in  refentingthe  in 
nity  put  upon  him  by  this  lad  a£t  of  power  ;   reiigncd  their 

[K]  Swift  obferves,  th:itin  the"  Fa-  that  O.  Cronr-vell  Ji'i  n  it  >,f^\n  to  ap- 

"  ulcj"  he  was   thought  to  be  Tome-  pc;irti^ 

thing  too  bold  with  the  court.      Intel-         [M  ]  Swift's  lute!!  .  in. 

ligenqcr,  No.  Hi.  [x]    It   vv.ts   fajd,  tint   lie    . 

[L]  He  excufed  himfelf  as  being  too  this  \v.-y,  than  he  coulj  !.     :        .  •  hy 

fiii-  advanced  in  life.      Swift  is    very  a  bate  theattical  reprcfcatati  R.      Cib- 

merry  upon  it,    and  obfcrvcs  to  hiii>>  bcr's  Apology,  p.  144. 
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refpecHve  places  at  court;  took  our  author  into  their  houfe 
and  family  ;  and  treated  him  with  all  the  endearing  kindnefs 
of  an  intimate  and  much  beloved  friend. 

Th.de  noble  additions  to  his  fame,  his  fortune,  and  his 
friendships,  infpired  him  with  frefh  vigour,  raifed  him  to  a 
degree  of  confidence  and  afiurance,  and  he  was  even  prompt- 
ed to  think  that  "  The  Wife  of  Bath,"  .defpifed  and  rejected 
as  it  had  been  [o],  might,  with  ibme  improvements  which 
he  could  now  give  it,  be  made  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  this 
happy  change  in  his  fortune.  In  this  temper  he  revifed  and 
altered  it,  and  brought  it  again  new  drefied  upon  the  ftage 
in  1729,  but  had  the  mortification  to  fee  all  his  fanguine 
hopes  of  its  fuccefs  blafted  ;  it  met  with  the  fame  fate  in  the 
play-houfe  as  formerly.  This  rebuff  happened  in  March 
1729-30;  and  thereupon,  the  evil  fpirit  of  melancholy  en- 
tered into  him  ;  which,  with  the  return  of  his  conftitutional 
diftemper  the  colic,  gave  a  new  edge  to  the  fenfe  of  his 
difappointments  at  court,  with  refpecl  to  the  "  Beggars 
"  Opera."  In  that  fatire,  he  had  it  feems  flattered  himfelf 
with  the  hopes  of  awing  the  court  into  a  difpoiition  to  take 
him  into  favour,  in  order  to  keep  fo  powerful  a  pen  in  good 
humour,  and  engage  on  their  fide.  This  laft  refinement 
upon  his  mifery,  added  to  former  indignities,  threw  him  into 
a  deie£lion,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  remove,  by 
another  tour  into  Sorr.erictfhire,  in  1731.  In  fhort,  he  grew 
incurable.  But  the  frate  both  of  his  body  and  mind  cannot 
be  fo  fatisfac~rorily  defcribed,  as  it  is  in  his  own  account  of 
it  to  Pope.  "  My  melancholy,"  fays  he,  "  increafes,  and 
"  every  hour  threatens  me  with  ibme  return  cf  rny  diftemper. 
"  Nay,  I  think  I  may  rather  fay,  I  have  it  on  me.  Not  the 
"  c'ivine  looks,  the  kind  favours  and  expreffions  of  the  di- 
"  vine  cuchefs,  who  hereafter  {hall  be  in  place  of  a  queen 
"  to  me,  nay,  (he  {hall  be  ray  queen,  nor  the  inexpreflible 
"  goodnefs  of  the  duke,  can  in  the  leaft  chear  me.  The 
*'  drawing-room  no  more  receives  light  from  thefe  two  ftars. 
"  There  is  now  (what  Milton  fays  in  hell)  darkncfs  viftble. 
"  O  that  I  had  never  known  what  a  court  was.  Dear  Pope, 
"  what  a  barren  foil  (to  me  fa)  have  I  been  ftriving  to  pro- 
"  duce  fomething  out  of!  Why  did  not  1  take  your  advice 
"  before  my  writing  fhbles  for  the  duke,  not  to  write  them, 
"  or  rather  to  write  them  for  fome  young  nobleman  ?  It  is 
<c  my  hard  fate,  I  mi:ft  get  nothing,  write  for  them  or 
"  againft  them."  In  this  difpofiticn,  it  is  no  wonder  that 


[o]  Viz.  in  17:4;  when  it  v-  as  fml  a<Sed.    Gibber's  Lives  of  the  P,-ets. 
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we  find  him  rcjeSmg  a  prcpofa!,  made  to  him  by  this  ]..f*. 
n.entioncd  friend  in  1732,  of  trying  his  mul.    upon  the  L 
mitagc,  tlvn   h'.jly  built  by  tjiivc-n  CY.r.-.line   in  1  ;u|_ 

gardens ;  to  which  he  anfwers  with  .:  !: 
4"  he  knew  hfmfelf  unworthy  <>f  royal  iK'.tiomr'f." 

However,  in    the    delightful    retirement   of  Amefbury    a 
feat  of  his   r.uble  patron,  near   Stoiidier  >n  Saii: 

plain,  he    found  lucid   intervals  enough  to   i-.i'ifh  hjs   oi 
called  "Achilles;"  and  coming  with  the  family  tol'.is^r..'. 
houfe  in  Burlington-gardens,  to  pafs  the  winter  (calon,  he 
gave  that  piece  to  the  play-houfe.     The  week  after,  he  'was 
fuddenly  fei/.ed   with  a  violent  inflammatory  fever ;  wl 
ending  in  a  mortification  of  his  bowels,  in  three  days  put  a 
period  to  his  life,  Dec.  u,  1732.     In  his   fhort  illnefc  he 
was  attended  by  two  phyficians,  befides  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who 
particularly  obferved,  that  it  was  the  moft  precipitate  cafe 
he  ever  knew  ;  meaning,  after  the  fever  {hewed  itfelf:  for 
there   were  prognostics  enough  to  predict  his  approachiiv 
cnd  long  before,  and  he  himfelf  was  fenfible  of  it.     In  Oc- 
tober, he  fent  Pope  the  laft  gift,  as  a  token  to  be  kept  in 
remembrance  of  his  dying  friend  ;  declaring,  that  he  found 
by  many  warnings,  that  he  had   no  continuing  city  here. 
"  I  begin,"   fays  he,  "  to  look  upon  myfelf  as  one  already 
"  dead  ;  and  defire,  my  dear  Mr.  Pope,  whom  1  love  as  my 
*'  own  foul,  if  you  furvive  me,  as  you  certainly  will,  if  a 
"  ftone  ihould  mark  the  place  of  my  grave,  fee  thefe  words 
"  put  upon  it : 

"  Life  is  a  jeft,  and  all  things  (hew  it, 
"  I.  thought  fo  once,  but  now  I  know  it. 

*c  With  what  elfe  you  may  think  proper."  This  dying  re- 
queft  was  executed  by  th'at  friend  with  remarkable  piety  [pj  ; 
and  the  whole  epitaph  infcribed  on  a  very  hancllbme  marble 
monument,  creeled  to  his  memory  by  the  duke  and  duchcfs  of 
Quecnfberry,  who  took  care  to  have  his  body  interred  with  a 
fuitable  funeral  folemnity.  The  corpfe  was  brought  from  his 
grace's  houfe  to  Exeter-change  in  the  Strand;  where,  after 
lying  in  a  very  decent  ftate,  it  was  removed  to  Wellminlrcr- 
abbey,  and  interred  in  the  South-crofs-ifle,  againft  the  tomb 
of  Chaucer,  near  the  place  where  ftands  his  monument. 

[p]  His  moral  character  is  particu-  ever,  had  beer,  rcvfn.^-J  by  Pope  in  the 

larly  infi!kd  on;    peihjfsj   the   jijoro,  Dunciad,  lib.  iii.   vcr.  140,    150.  lull 

as  it  had  been  afperfed  by   !,.ob  in  !i!s  ?.!'.tioR» 
"Lives  of  ^hc  Poetej"  which,  i. 

The 
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The  opera  of  "  Achilles*'  was  brought  upon  the  ftage  foon 
after  his  death,  and  met  with  a  very  good  reception,  which 
was  greatly  promoted  by  the  duke  of  Queenfberry,  who  was 
uncommonly  affiduous  in  patronizing  it ;  and  who,  as  Pope 
obferves,  acted  in  this,  and  every  thing  elfe,  more  than  the 
.part  of  a  brother  to  his  deceafed  friend.  It  was  alfo,  through 
the  influence  of  his  example,  that  the  profits  of  the  repre- 
fentation  were  given  by  the  managers  of  the  play-houfe  to 
our  author's  two  widow  fifters,  Katharine  and  Joanna,  re- 
lifts  of  Mr.  Ballet  and  Mr.  Fortefcue,  who,  as  heirs  at  law, 
{hared  his  fortune  (about  3000!.)  equally  between  them; 
which  difpofition  was  agreeable  to  his  own  defire,  and  there- 
fore he  -made  no  will.  He  left  feveral  MSS.  behind  him, 
fome  of  which  came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  took  care 
no  doubt  (as  he  promifed  Swift)  to  fupprefs  fuch  as  he 
judged  unworthy  of  him.  A  few  years  after  his  death,  there 
was  publifned  under  his  name  a  comedy,  called,  "  The  Dif- 
Ccn.  Dift.  «  treiied  Wife,"  the  fecond  edition  of  which  was  printed 
L' in  1750;  and  in  1754,  a  humorous  piece,  with  the  title  of 
"  The  Rehearfal  at  Goatham." 

GAZA  (THEODORE),  a  very  eminent  man  at  the  time 

of  the  refurrecHon  of  letters  in  Europe,  was  born  at  Thef- 

Fabric.ElM.  falonica  in  Greece  in  13^8.     Some  have  called  him  Theo- 

GiWoMX.^Qjsg  ^jg  Qa7>a    as  jf  he  had  been  a  native  of  that  village  ; 

Nicsron,        11  •       r      i    •  rr-  ,     •        c- 

&c. Tom.  but  t"c7  wcre  wrong  in  10  doing.  ri;s  country  being  m- 
XXIX.  vadccl  by  the  Turks,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  it ;  and,  in  1430, 
he  went  into  Italy,  to  feek  that  tranquillity  abroad,  which 
was  denied  him  at  home.  He  applied  himfelf  immediately, 
on  his  arrival  there,  to  learn  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  for  that 
puipofe,  put  himfelf  Under  the  tuition  of  Vi-florinus  de  Fcl- 
tre,  who  taught  it  at  Mantua.  He  was,  indeed,  paft  the 
age  when  languages  are  more  eafily  attained,  yet  he  mads 
himfelf  fuch  a  mailer  of  the  Latin,  that  he  fpoke  and  wrote 
it  with  the  fame  facility  and  elegance,  as  if  it  had  been  his 
native  tongue  :  though  Erafmus  is  of  opinion,  that  he  could 
In  Cicero-  never  fairly  diveft  hhnleU  of  his  Greek  idiom.  His  uncom- 
mon parts  and  learning  foon  recommended  him  to  public  no- 
tice ;  and  particularly  to  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Beflarion. 
Gaza  had  taken  a  very  fair  and  exa£t  copy  of  Homer's 
"  Iliad  j"  for  transcribing  ancient  authors  was  a  mean,  to 
which  the  learned  tor  want  of  a  better  frequently  had  re- 
courfe,  before  the  invention  of  printing,"  to  fupport  them- 
lelves  and  their  families.  This  copy,  done  by  ib  illuflrious 
a  hand,  the  cardinal  was  extremely  defirous  to  purchafe  j  and 

he 
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he  diil  obtain  cither  that,  or  one  like  it,  whiJi  i,  :!ii! 
in  his  library  at  Vn.icc. 

About  1450,  he  went   to  Rome,  being  called   thil'm  r    Ir,- 
Nicholas  V.  \yith  many  other  profdlor,  <-i'  th<;  t,  ;,, 
fcattcrcd  about  Italy,  in  order  to  tranflate  the  ' 
into  Latin.      Great  jeal<  .jul   diii. 


thefe  learned  thus  aljembledj  and  an  actual  <;uaird  b, 
out  between  Gaza  and  Georgius  Trapu/.untius  in  panic: 
Paul  Jovius,  however,  aflures  us,  that  he  not  only  far  hit- 
palled  all  the  Greeks,  his  felloe-labourer?  a:n'  cont<.-inp..i.i-- 
ries,  in  learning  and   folidity  of  judgement,  but  alio  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin;   which,  lays  Jovius,  he  attained  to 
that  fupreme  degree  of  perfection,  that  it  -r   calv   ••> 

(.I'.fcern,  whether  he  wrote  boil  in  that  or  his  native  tongue. 
(  hi  account  of  thefe  extraordinary  qualities  no  doubt  it  was, 
that  he  was  admitted  to  fuch  a  familiarity  with  cardinal  • 
farion,  as  to  be  called  by  him  in  ibmc  of  his   writings  his 
friend  and  companion, 

Nicholas  V.  dying  in  1456,  Gaza  went  to  Ncpb%  where 
he  was  honourably  received  by  king  Alphonfus,  to  whom  he 
had  been  well  recommended  ;  but  this  prince  dying  in  1.158, 
he  returned  to  his  patron  the  cardinal  at  Home,  who  txni 
after  gave  him  a  benefice  at  Calabria.     This  would  h:-.\-.j 
been  a  very  competent  provifion  for  a  man  fo  tcrnp^raic  in 
.ill  things  as  he  was,  but  yet  he  v/as  always  poor  and   in  cif- 
trcfsj   tor  he  was  fo  extremely  attentive   lo  lett  r§,   ihat  lu 
left   the   management  of  his   fubftance   to  fervans  ;  \vhiv_h 
was  as  fure  a  way  to  grow  needy,  r.\   if  he  hnd  fpeat  it  in 
the  moft  extravagant  manner  himfelf.     Tr.^;-<      oei  a  t:.»ry, 
that  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  lite  he  w.nt  to  Komcj  v.-iili 
one  ol  his  performances  finely  written  upon  vdlum,  which 
\\r,  prefented  to  Sixtus  IV".  expecting  to  receive  from  his  ho- 
linefs  ar.  immenfe  reward  for  fy  curious  and  valuable  a  ; 
fcnt.     But  the  Pope,  it  is  faicl,  having  coolly  aiked  h!;-,i 
cxpence  he  had  been  at,  gave  him  but  juft  what  was  f-i 
cicnt  to  defray  it:   which  moved  him  to  fay,  with 
tion,  that  "  it  was  high  time  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
44  fince  thefe  over-fed  afies  at  Rome  had  not  the  lead  n. 
''  for  any  thing  but  weeds  and  thirties,  their  talre  being  too 
"  depraved   for   what  was  good   and   who!:fo:v.i-."      Picrius 
Valerinnus,  who   relates    this,    add?,    that  Ciaza  flung  the  ' 
money  into  the  Tiber,  and  died  foon  after  of  dif.'.ppoir.tmcnt  '       '  ' 
and  giief.     He  died  at  Rome,  and   in   1478,  wnich    mij,ht, 
for  any  thing  we  know,  be  foon  after  the  presentation  of  iiis 
bopk  :  he  might  die  too  of  d'fappointmcnt,  though  there  is 

uo 
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no  abfolute  rcafon  to  impi;te  it  to  that,  for  he  was  80  years 
of  age. 

His  works  may  be  divided  into  original  pieces  and  tranf- 
Jatioris.     Of  the  former  are,   i.  "  Grarnmaticae  Gnecse  Li- 
"  bri   quatuor."     Written  in  Greek,  and  printed   rirlt  at 
Venice  in  1495  :  afterwards  at  Baill  in  1522,  with  a  Latin 
iranfiation  by  Erafmus.     2.  "  Liber  de   Atticis  Manfibus. 
"  Grsce."     By  way  of  iupplernent  to  his  grammar,  with 
\vhich  it  was  printed  with  a  Latin  verfion.     3.  "  Epiftola 
*c  ad  Frxncifcurn  Philelphum  de  origine  Turcarum,  Gnece> 
*'  cum  Verfione  Leonis  Allatii."     Printed  in  the  Symmicla 
of  the  tranflator  at  Cologne  in  1653.     His  tranflations  are" 
alfo  of  two  forts  ;  from  Greek  into  Latin,  and  from  Latin 
into  Greek.     Of  the  latter  fort  are  Cicero's  pieces,  "  De 
"  Sene&ute,"  and  "  De  Somnio  Scipionis  :"  both  printed 
in  Aldus's  edition  of  Cicero's  works  in  1523,  8vo.     Of  the 
former  fort  are,  "  Ariftotelis  Libri  noveni  Hiilorise  Anima- 
"*'  Hum  :  de  Partibus  Animal  ium  Libri  quatuor  :  &  de  Ge- 
**  neratione  Animalium  Libri  quinque,   Latineverfi.  Venet. 
"  1476."     It  was  Ariftotie's  "  liiftory  of  Animals,"  which 
feems  to  have  lard   the  foundation  of  the  enmity  between 
Gaza  and  Trapezuntiu's.    Trapezuntius,  it  feems,  had  tranf- 
latcd  the  fame  work  before  Gaza  :  and  though  Gaza  had 
made  great  ufe  of  Trapezuntius's  verfion,  yet  in  his  preface 
he  boafts,  that  he  had  neglected  to  confult  any  tranflations 
\vhatever ;  and  he  declared  contemptuously  withal,  that  his 
defign  was  not  to  enter  the  lift  with  other  tranflators,  or  to 
vie  with  thofe  whom  it  would  be  fo  eafy  to  conquer.     This 
Trapezuntius  refented,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  abufmg 
him  for.     The  fame  "  Hiftory  of  Animals,"  or  rather,  as 
p.  Valerianus  fays,  his  divine  lucubrations  upon   it,  were 
memorable  on  another  account ;  for  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  work,  which  he  prefented  in  a  Latin  tranflation  to  Pope 
Sixtus,and  for  which  he  underwent  fo  fevere.a  difappointment. 
He  tranflatcd  alfo  other  Greek  pieces  into  Latin:  as,  "  Arif- 
cc  totelis   Problemata,"   "  Theophrafti   Hidorias  Plantarum, 
*'  Libri   decem,"    "  Alexandri    Problematum   Libri    duo," 
*'  ^liani  Liber  de  Inftruendis  Aciebus,"    "  J.  Chryfoilomi 
*'  Homili^    quinque    de    incomprehenllbili   Dei   Natura." 
There  is  alfo  a  piece  or  two  which   has  never  been  pub- 
lifhed. 

There  is  no  man  of  learning  fpoken  of  in  higher  terms, 
and  more  univcrfally,  than  Gaza.  Scaliger  uled  to  fay,  that 
**  of  nil  thofe  who  revived  the  belles  lettrcs  in  Italy,  there 
*'  were  not  above  three  that  he  was  inclined  to  envy:  the 

'«  firit 
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te  firfl  was  Theodore  Gaza,  who  was  certainly  a  great  and 

4*  learn;  d  man,  though  he  has  committed  fome  imllulccs  in 

*'   his    verlion    of   Ariftotle's   *•  Hillory  of  Animals.'      The 

*'  fecond  was  Angelus  Puiitianus  ;   and  the  th'.nl  was  Pii-ir-,  :'  jl'.T"rlfl». 

"  of  Mirandula.""  In  another  place,  he  calls  him  "  do.  '" 

"  mus,"  a  moft  learned  man;  commends  his  grammar,  and 

fays,  that  "  he  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  bcft  tran!'.;.ucs 

"  of  Greek  authors  into  Latin,"      i'    ctius   obferves,  that  ' 

"  though  he 'does  not  dirfer  from   the  judgement  of  Jofeph 

*'•  Scaliger,  in  regard  to  Gaza's  translations, where  he  allu..  % 

*'  that  fome  things  might  be   better,  a:.>.l  ii>::ic  entisely  al- 

*'  tered  ;  yet,  that  upon  the  whole  he  ihould  be  glaJ,  if  all 

"  trar.fiators  would  do  r.s  we'll,  would  exhibit  the  fame  iidc- 

"  lity,  perfpicuity,  and  elegance,  that  Gaza  has  done."     All  i>  Chris 

fhefe  elogies  notvvithltanding,  Gaza  was  one  of  thofe  whom  '' 

P.  Valerianus  thought  proper  to  record  in  his  book  u 

*4  Infelicitate  Literatorum  :"  in  fliort,  he  \vas,  as  we  have 

faid,  poor  and  frequently  diftrefled  :   which,  however,  was 

not  owing  to  his  learning,  but  to  his  neglect  in  cultivating 

the  art  of  economy  ;  an  art  of  infinitely  more  value  by  it- 

felf,  than  the  knowledge  of  all  the  languages  in  the  world 

Vithout  it. 


GED    (WILLIAM),    ?,n    ingenious    though  unfuccefsful 


1725,  was  {imply  this.  From  :-.ny  types  of  Greek  or  Rom:;::. 

or  any  other  character,  he  formed  a  plate  for  every  page,  or  Q/G^, 

Ihect,  of  a  book,  from  which  he  printed,  inftead  of  uflng 

•a  type  for  every  letter,  as  is  done  in  the  common  way.  This 

was  firft  practjfed,  but  on  blocks  of  wood,  by  the  Chincfe 

and  Japanefe,  and  purfued  in  the  firit  efl'ays  of  Coder,  the 

European  inventor  of  the  prefent  art.     "  This   improve- 

*'  ment,"  fays  James  Ged,  the  inventor's  fon,  "  is  princi- 

**  pally  confiderable  in   three  moft  important  articles,  viz. 

*'  expence,  correctnefs,  beauty  and  uniformity.'"'     But  thcfe 

improvements  are  controverted  by  Mr.  Mores  and  others  in 

the  little  Tra<5r.  which  furnifhes  this  Memoir. 

In  July  1729,  William  Ged  entered  into  partnerfliip  with 
William  Fenner,  a  London  ftationcr,  who  w?s  to  have  rn!f 
the  profits,  in  confidcration  of  his  advancing  all  the  money 
requifite.  To  funply  this,  Mr.  John  James,  then  ?.n  ar- 
chitccTt  at  Greenwich  (who  built  Sir  Gregory  Page's  houle, 
nioorafbury  church,  Sec.)  was  taken  ir.t^  tlie  fchemr,  an.l 

afterwards 
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afterwards  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  James  [A],  a  letter-' 
founder,  and  James  Ged,  the  inventor's  fon.  In  1750, 
thefe  partners  applied  to  the  univeriity  of  Cambridge  tor 
printing  Bibles  and  Common-prayer  Books  by  blocks  in- 
ilead  of  (ingle  types,  and,  in  cpnietjuence,  a  leafe  was  fealed 
to  them  April  23,  1731-  In  their  attempt  they  funk  a  large 
fum  of  money,  and  hnifhcd  only  two  Prayer-books,  fo  that 
it  was  forced  to  be  relinquifhed,  and  the  leafe  was  given  up 
in  1738.  Ged  imputed  his  disappointment  to  the  villainy 
of  the  prefs-men  and  the  ill-treatment  of  his  partners  (which 
he  fpecihes  at  large)  particularly  Fenner,  whom  John  James 
and  he  were  adviled  to  profecute,  but  declined  it.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1733,  and  had  no  redrefs.  He  there, 
however,  had  friends  who  were  anxious  to  fee  a  fpecimen  of 
his  performance;  which  he  gave  them  in  1744,  by  an  edi- 
tion of  Salluit  [B].  Fenner  died  infolvcnt  in  or  before  the  year 
1735,  and  his  widow  married  Mr.  Waugh,  an  apothecary, 
whom  flie  furvived.  Her  efFefts  were  fold  in  1768.  James 
Oed,  the  fon,  wearied  with  difappointments,  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745  as  a  captain  in  Perth's  regiment  ;  and  be- 
ing taken  at  Carlifle,  was  condemned,  but,  on  his  father's 
account,  by  Dr.  Smith's  intereft  with  the  duke  of  Newcaf- 
tle,  was  pardoned,  and  relcafed  in  1748.  He  afterwards 
worked  for  fornc  time,  as  a  journeyman,  with  Mr.  Betten- 
ham,  and  then  commenced  in  after  ;  but  being  unfuccefsfulj 
he  went  privately  to  Jamaica,  where  his  younger  brother 
William  was  fettled  as  a  reputable  printer.  His  tools,  &c. 
he  left  to  be  {hipped  by  a  falfe  friend,  who  moft  ungeneroufly 
detained  them  to  try  his  {kill  himfelf.  James  died  the  year 
after  he.  left  England;  as  did  his  brother  in  1767.  In  the 
above  purfuit  Mr.  Thomas  James,  who  died  in  1738,  ex- 
pended much  of  his  fortune,  and  fufrcrcJ  in  his  proper  bu- 
fmefs  ;  "  for  the  printers,"  fays  Mr.  Mores,  "  would  not 
*'  employ  him,  becaufe  the  block-printing,  had  it  fucceeded, 
*;  would  have  been  prejudicial  to  theirs."  Mr.  William 
Ged  died,  in  very  indifferent  circumftances,  Gel.  19,  1749, 
after  his  utennls  were  fent  for  Leith  to  be  {hipped  for  Lon- 
don, to  have  joined  with  his  fon  James  as  a  printer  there. 
Thus  ended  his  life  and  project,  which,  ingenious  as  it 
fccms,  is  not  likely  to  be  revived,  if,  as  Mr.  Mores  fuggefts, 
4'  it  mull,  had  it  at  firft  fucceeded,  have  foon  funk  under  its 
"  own  burthen,"  for  rcafons  needlcfs  here  to  recapitulate. 


-Cearge  ]smes,  another  brother,  tc  Aurif.Uicr'lIdinenils,  non  Typis  mo* 

was  printer  :o  the  city  of   London,  a  "  bilibus,   ut  \uij~'  ivri  foict,  led  Ta- 

maa  of  letters,  and  rclidc;d  many  years  "   b^li?  feu  Laminis   !uiis,  excudcbac, 

la  Licde-Britain.  c'  MDCCXLIV."  The  daughter's  Nar- 

f-Bl  "  Edinbui'gi,  Gulieimus  GeJ,  racivs  faya  it  was  (iniflied  in  1-36. 

GKDOYxN 
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GEDOYN  (Ni.       •      ),  a  French  writer,  •  C)r- 

le.'.ns  i:.  ,  came  to  iludy  :,t  I'aris, 

ten  years-,   but,  returning  back  to  th.:  world,   h 

of  the  friends  of  the  i  <  [el  i.ited  Ninon  J,:.  ; 

-    a   man  of  wit  and   letters.     In    1711, 
into   the    Academy   of    Belles    Lettres ;     in    171  ,   Ulc 

French  academy ;  and,  1732,  he  was  named  to  the  al.lx-y 
of  Nctre-dame.  He  died  in  1744.  lie  is  greatly  diilm  - 
guifhed  by  two  French  transitions  of  Quintilian  and  Pau- 
fanias.  There  were  a  Ho  publilhc,!,  in  1745  "  Oeinn 
"  vcries,"  or  a  collection  of  little  eilays  by  him  upon  fub- 
je<5ts  of  morality  and  literature. 

GELDENHAUR  (GERARD),  a  learned  German,  WasMelchi.. 
born  at  Nimeguen  in  1482.  He  itudied  claffical  learning  at  A'ij 
Dcventer,  and  went  through  his  courfc  of  philofoph\°  at Vil'  i: 
Louvain  with  ilich  fucceis,  that  he  was  chofen  to  teach 'that 
kiehce  there.  It  was  in  this  univerfity  that  he  contracted 
a  ilriiSt  friendfhip  with  feveral  learned  men,  and  in  particular 
with  Erafmus.  He  made  tome  flay  at  Antwerp,  whence  he 
was  invited  to  the  court  of  Charles  of  Auflria,  to  be  reader 
and  hiftorian  to  that  prince:  but,  not  lovu.g  to  change  his 
abode  often,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  attend  him  into 
Spain,  but  difengaged  himfelf  from  his  fervicc,  and  entered 
into  that  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  bifhop  of  Utrecht.  ]]._• 
was  his  reader  and  fecretary  12  years,  that  was,  to  1624  ; 
after  which,  he  executed  the  fame  functions  at  the  court  of 
Maximilian  of  Burgundy.  He  was  fent  to  Wittcmburgh  in 
1526,  in  order  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  fchools  and 
of  the  church  there.  He  faithfully  reported  what  he  had 
obferved  in  that  city,  and  confeiled  he  could  not  disapprove 
of  a  doctrine  fo  conformable  to  the  Scriptures,  as  that  which 
he  heard  there:  and  upon  this  he  forfook  the  Popifh  religion, 
and  retired  towards  the  Upper  Rhine.  He  married  at 
Worms,  and  taught  youth  there  for  fome  time.  Afterwards 
he  was  invited  to  Augfburg,  to  undertake  the  fame  employ- 
ment; and  at  length,  in  1534,  he  went  thence  to  M 
ptirg,  where  he  taught  hiftory  for  two  years,  and  then  divi- 
nity to  his  death.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1542.  II-' 
was  a  man  well  (killed  in  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  hiitorv.  'i 
moft  confklerable  of  his  works  are,  tv  Hiltcrin  !  i  ,' 

*'  D-e  Batavorum  Infula ;"  "  Germanic  Inferioris  Hiilorin  ," 
<c  Epiftoh  de  Zelandia  •/'  "  Satire  CXfto." 

His  changing  his  religion,  and   i\y,n.    .  ri    :;;rs  vvh;    I 
publifhed  a^ainft  the  church  of  Rome,  occaJiursed.  a  qu-.'.n-l 

bet 
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between  him  and  Erafmus.  Erafmus  called  him  a  feditious 
fellow;  and  blamed  him  for  publifbing  fcoffing  books,  which 
only  irritated  princes  againft  Luther's  followers.  He  blamed 
him  alfo  for  prefixing  the  name  and  fome  notes  of  himfelf 
to  certain  letters ;  the  intent  of  which  was,  to  {hew  that 
Heretics  ought  not  to  be  puniihed.  This  was  expofing 
Erafmus  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  the  Popiih  powers  : 
for  it  was  faying  in  effect,  that  Erafmus  had  furnifhed  the 
'innovators  with  weapons  to  attack  their  enemies.  Nothing 
could  be  more  true  ;  but  Erafmus  did  not  like  to  have  fuch 
ill  offices  done  him.  Age  had  made  him  a  coward,  if  he 
was  not  one  naturally  ;  and  he  was  afraid  to  avow  princi- 
ples, -which  he  fccretly  maintained.  He  abufed  Geldenhaur, 
therefore,  in  very  fevere  terms  ;  compared  him  to  the  traitor 
Judas  ;  and,  inftead  of  affifting  him  in  his  neceffity,  put  him 
off  with  raillery.  *'  But,  my  dear  Vulturius,"  for  fo  he 
nick-named  him,  "  fince  you  have  taken  the  refolution  to 
"  profefs  an  evangelical  life,  I  wonder  you  find  poverty  un- 
*'  eafy  ;  when  St.  Hilarion,  not  having  money  enough  to 
"  pay  his  boat-hire,  thought  it  caufe  of  glory,  that  he  had 
*'  undefignedly  arrived  at  (uch  Gofpel  periection.  St.  Paul 
"  alfo  glories,  that  he  knew  how  to  abound,  and  how  to 
"  fufrer  need ;  and  that,  having  nothing,  he  poflefied  all 
*c  things.  The  fame  apofde  commends  certain  Hebrews, 
*'  who  had  received  the  Gofpel,  that  they  took  the  fpoiling 
"•  of  their  goods  joyfully.  Add  that,  if  the  Jews  fuffer 
"  none  to  be  poor  among  them,  how  much  more  does  it 
"  become  thofe  who  boafc  of  the  Gofpel,  to  relieve  the 
*'  wants  of  their  brethren  by  mutual  charity :  efpecially^ 
*'  fince  evangelical  frugality  is  content  with  very  little. 
"  Thofe  who  live  by  the  Spirit  want  no  delicacies,  if  they 
"  have  but  bread  and  water  :  they  are  Grangers  to  luxury, 
Erafm.  "  and  feed'on  faiting.  We  read,  that  the  apoftles  them- 
Epift.  xlvii.  «  felves  fatisfied  their  hunger  with  ears  of  corn  rubbed  in 
D 'ted3N  v  "  tnc^r  nands.  Perhaps,  you  may  imagine  I  am  jetting 
"iczo  "  all  this  while," — very  likely — "  but  others  will  not  think 
"  fo." 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  Gerard  Geldenhaur  was  bet- 
ter known  by  the  name  of  his  country,  than  by  that  of  his 
family;  for  he  was  ufually  called  Gerardus  Noviomagus: 
and  Erafmus,  in  his  letters  to  him,  gives  him  no  other 
name. 

GELENIUS  (SIGISMUND),  a  learned  and  excellent 
tnan,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Prague  about  1498.  He 
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** 

n  very  early  to  travel  through  G   rmany,   Fr  nee,  and 

Italy;  and  eahly  made-  hmi(.--lf   malliT   <>l   the  Ian 
thole  countries.  Ju  Italy,  he  confirmed  !  ,,v- 

ledge    of  the   Latin  tongue,   and   leanu  •  '.  }j 

Marcus    Mufurus.      In    his    ulurn    to    '  ;iv,    he    v.- 

through  Bafil  ;  and  became  acquainted  wit'i  ' 
o«ncfivcd  an  eitcem  tor  him,  and  recommended  him  t.  >  J, 
l-'rohcnius   for   corrector   nf    his   printing-!,-        .      G 
accepted  of  that  charge,  hil'oii.ius  as  it  w.1    ;   foi   he 
great  number  of  Hebrew,  (/reek,  and  Latin  :  ..-h 

Frobenius  was  printing,. to  correct.     He  acquitted  himfelf 
in  this  employment  till   his  death,  which  happened   at 
;'  about  1555.     He  had  married  in  that  city,  and  li.ft  be- 
hind him  two  ions  and  a  daughter.      He  was  a  tali          ,   ..ad 
Very  corpulent.     He  had  an  excellent  memory,  and  a  ready 
fharp  wit.     He  was  wonderfully  mild  and  good-natured,  fo 
that  he  could  fcr.rce  ever  be  put  into  a  pi'.::Io::.      H<  •  in 

any  man  a  grudge:  was  not  curious  to  prv  into  ot.<  jl' ai 

i     ,  ,-r   •  ii  •  n         n  ,-    i 

people's   affairs,  nor  at  all  rniiryuitrul  j  but  endowed   v,  t  .-u. 

primitive,  yet  not  weak,  fimplicity. 

The   reader  may   wonder  at  our  recording  a  man,  who 
feerns  to  have  been  remarkable  for  nothing,  but  his  c 
good  temper  and  induftry  '.  but  he  is  Hill  to  be  farther  in- 
formed.  Gelenius  was  not  content  with  correcting  the  prefc, 
but  fet  up  for  a  tranflator  and  critic  ;  and  few  learned  men 
have  translated  lo  many  v/orks  from  Greek  into  I..          3  he 
has  done.      Hear  what  an  able  judge,  no  lefs  than   Henry 
X'aiefms,  has  fa  id  in  his  favour  -,   where,  having  mentioned 
Accurlius  and  Gelenius,  he  fays,  that  "  both  of  them  v. 
<•'  men  of  very  great  learning,  as  their  writings  tcilify  ;  1 
*'  that   Gelenius  had  a   greater   ftrength   of  genius,  and   a 
"  more  difcerning  judgement.     This   appears   from  many 
*•   •.  .Uucible  works  of  his,  and,  particularly,  from  his   !  aria 
*t  tranilations  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis,  Appian,  1'h 
x'  Jofephus,    Origen,  and    odr.:-.;  ;   all   which   fcevv   him   to 
•'  have  been  a  man  of  excellent  parts  and  linguhr  learnii 

1  O 

**  as  likewife  does  his  edition  of  Amrnianus  Marcellinus's 

«*  hiltorv  ;   wherein  he  had  made  a  great  number  of  i 

4t  cious  and  ingenious  emendations, 

"  dexterity  reftored  the  i'.  . 

"ct  is- to  be  found  in  all  the   m  .nufcript 

"  in  Acciirfius's  edition.     \Vherefore,  1  v  :  :m 

"  this  public  teftimony  of  appiaufe,  that  no  one  hiuh  as  - 

*'  defervcd  better  of  Amir.::1.-  ;rcci!ur     t 

firft  pu!»ilih'jd   a  diclio::ar>'   in 

V   „  L.    VI, 


GELENIUS. 

Latin,  German,  and  Selavoniari:  after  which,  he  wr6te  an- 
notations on  Livy  ar.d  Pliny.     Erafmus  does  not  fpcak  fo  ad- 
var>:     .'••  -iiiy  of  his  performance  on 'Pliny  :   but,  on  the  con- 
trary, gives  an  Indifferent  chaiacter  of  it.     "  Gelenius,"  he 
fays,  '•'was  itrangely  impoied   on   by    a  manufcript  copy, 
".wherein  forne  fmatteier  had  altered  whatever  he  thought 
14  fit  out  of  his  own  head,  and  given  us  as  it  were  a  new 
'•     •  liny.     I  advifcd  hi;ri  not  to  trull  to  that  copy,  but  he 
•••••-.'..        would  not  hearken  to  me.     Hermolaus  Barbarus  would 
-   rot  venture  to  alter  Pliny's  text.      Gelenius  fancied  that 
'J}'  "   lie    done    a    wonderful    thing  ;     but  I    take   it    to  be   an 
"   unpardonable  crime."     He  nublifhed  an  edition  of  Arno- 
bi«s,   v.  hich  has  like  will  been  very  much  condemned.     Uar- 
thkis  culis  him  "•  a  mofc  ingenious  but  mod  bold  roan,  and 
"   one  who  ha?  taken  unbounded  liberties  in   his  edition  of 
u  Arnobius,  which  ho  has  reformed,  or  rather  transformed, 
Adverfcrb,  "  according  to   his   own  fancy:"  and  the  prefacer  to  the 
yden    edition   of  1651    charges   him  with   "  trufting  too 
"•  vr.ueh  to  his  own  abilities,  with  inicrting  his  conjectures 
"   ;:,        '   •  text,  with  ri-jjcting  the  ancient  readings  on  his 
<c  ov\n  iingle  author'!;},  ar.d  with   drciiing  up  an  Arnobius 
l~  in  n  >  v.  !fe  rejfembling  the  true  one."     The  judgement  o-f 
Hue'.; us  feeins  to  allow  fome  foundation  for  thefe  ccnfurcs  ; 
ivs,  that  "  Gelenius  has  left  more  monuments  of  his 
:   in  tra:-:flai:ing,  than   almost  nny  one  elfe.      He  is  in 
"  particular  eli'.crncd  copious  and  elegant  ',  bold  in  bringing 
Ci  ieverai  periods   into  one,  or  breaking  them   into  more  ; 
"  and  he  gives  a  new  turn  to  paflagefe,  when  he  does   not 
,:,     <•-  h.;.ppen  to  Linderftanid  them." 

it  is  incri      •      .,  \\\v;M  <\  disregard  Gelenius  had  for  riches 

r.  :rs.     The  employments^  which  were  oflercd  him 

aces,   cor.id  not   tempt  him   to  quit  his  peaceful 

.<  i.      Lucrative  profeflbrfhips  he  couid  not  be 

prev:.i'.;^i!    oil   to  accept  •    and  when  he   was  invited  to  the 

kin  mia's  court,  he  preferred  his  own  quiet  -and 

e  to  the  r  Ifiuiid  dignities  he  v/cuUci  have  been  en- 

o 

c'uml  with  there.  ".us  judged  him   wor- 

th. 7  oi         •  jne,  yet  he  durft  not  wiih  to  iee  him 

rkh  ;.   f;.«r  fea        .  ;Sate  his  ardour  for  the  advancement 

of  le;  .      ..-      .    •-       to  Thuanus,  he.ftrr..:g!ed   all  his 

life  with  i        rty, 


bora 
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Wn  in  159-.      lie   W 

AKicii^atc,  ia    Lon  Ion  :  but  1 

ternal  cibt,-  at  St.  Pa-.ilV      . 

din:  .   hi-,  education  .      •   • 

iVnt  to  Trinity-college,  •  ,  'in  K.  . 

degree   in  arts,    i6/g.      He   ill'    i 

became  curate  of  Chiddirjgftone  in  Kent; 

a  fai.ey  lor  mathematics,  by  hearing   one   > 

vile's  lectures  in  that  fciciu-c,  h( 

with  it,  that  though  he  was  r.i..-t  withe  i:t  good  views  1:1 

church,  he  rciblved  to  forego  every  thin  :   in  tl 

contented   himfelf  with    ;  . 

now  come  into  his  hands  on  i 

lame  year,  becoming  a  ftudent  at  O 

m.ithcmatics  his  fole  employment.     In  th! 

fecutedhi^/ludies  with  fo  much  diliger 

before  he  proceeded  M.  A.  which  was  in  jC;  ?,  ! 

in  that  iVieace,  and  was  admitted  to  a  i".i;in:i 

moft  eminent  mafters.  Among  others,  Mr.  Hen.  E          .        i 

lately  appointed  Savilian  profeflbr  of  at  .  !  by 

thv  lounder,  ihewed  him  particular  countenance  and  I'.uour. 

Thi?,  in  a  lew  years,  WUN  iiiiprox  ,•;!  to 

iip,  in  in  much,  that  the  p...  :  to 

him  all  his  notions  and  difcovu        . 
Mr.  Edmund  Gunter,  recommended  him  to  the  trus: 
Grefham-coilege,  where  he  (   ice  held  t 
for  the  aftronomy  profeflbrfhip  there.      •  .          . 

r.2,  1626-7.      I!is  friend,   i\lr.  Brig 
fore  he  had  finifhed  his  **  Trigonometria 
commended   the  oomiiletino;  am;  pul   ^liiin^;  i 
v/orlc  to  our  author. 

As  Gellibrand  was  puritannically  inclined,  • 

d    in   this   work,  his   fervant    V 
encouragement,  publiftied  :\\\ 
wherein  the  Popiih  faints,  ufu  '  to  our  1 

omitted  [u]  ;   and   the   nair.es  <.-'.    • 
ir.entioiK^i  in  tii<-  book  of  in::. 
as  they  liand  in  Mr.  .          ir.     Thi 

Dr.  1  .1:  d,  who,  bein  of  Loi 

both  into  th.e  High-C'o;:;;. 
came  to  a  hearing,  it  appeared,   t!::;t  ot! 


[A"]    (/nv  Lr.^'ioi'i  pr.indi'atli!.1!-    " 

-.  i  <;!•".-',  the  vear  a 
- 
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fame  kind  had  formerly  been   printed  ;    whereupon,    both 
mafter   and  man   were  acquitted  by  Abp.   Abbot  and  the 
whole  court,  Laud  only  executed  ;    which  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  articles  againft  him  at  his  own  trial.     This  pro- 
fecution  did  not  hinder  Gellibrand  from  proceeding  in  his 
friend's  work,  which  he  compleated  in  1632  ;  and  procured 
it  to  be  printed  by  the  famous  Ulacque  Adrian,  at  Gouda  in, 
Holland,  in  1633,  fol.  with  a  preface,  containing  an  enco- 
mium of  Mr.  Eriggs,  exprefied  in  fuch  language,  as  (how:. 
fairn  to  have  been  a  good  matter  of  the  Latin  tongue  [c]. 
While  he  was  abroad  on  this  bufmefs,  he  had  fome  difcoui  is 
with  Lanfberg,  an  eminent  brother  aftronomer  in  Zealand, 
who   affirming  that  he  was  fully  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  Copernican  fyflem,  our  author  obferves,  "  that  this  f» 
"  ftyled  a  truth  he  fhould  receive  as  an  hypothecs  ;  and  fo 
"  be  eafily  led  on  to  the  confideration  of  the  imbecillity  of 
"  man's  apprehenfion,  as  not  able  rightly  to  conceive  of  this 
"  admirable  cpirice  of  God,  or  frame  of  the  world,  without 
"  falling  foul  on  fo  great  an  abfurdity:"  fo  firmly  was  he 
fixed  in  his  adherence  to  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem.     He  wrote 
(everal  things  after  this,  chiefly  tending  to  the  improvement 
of  navigation  [D],  which  would  probably  have  been  further 
advanced  by  him,  had  his  life  been  continued  longer ;  but  he 
was  untimely  carried  off  by  a  fever  in  his  40th  year. 

As  to  his  character  in  the  learned  world,  which  is  that  of 
a  mathematician,  it  mufl  be  confeiled,  that  whatever  pro- 
grefs  he  made  therein,  was  chieRy  the  produce  of  a  plodding 
induftry,  without  much  genius.  Hence  we  fee,  that  he  was- 
not  capable  of  difcerning  the  true  weight  and  force  of  the 
reafoning  on  which  the  Copernican  fyibcm  \vas  built  in  his. 
time  j  and  to  the  fame  caufe  mull  be  afcribed  that  cohfufioii 

[c]   Our  author  did  the  fecond  book,  "  mentions  of  plain  and  fpherical  Trian- 

\vhich  was  translated  into  Englifh,  and  "  gles,  fcy  Sines,   Tangents,  Secants, 

published   in  an  Englifh  treatife   with  '  and  Logarithms,  &c.  with  an  Appen- 

the  fame  title,  "  1'rigonometria  Eri  "  dix  concerning  the  Ufe  of  the  Fore- 

"   tannica,  &c."  the  firft  part  by  John  "  f t:\ft',  Quadrant,  and   Nodurnal,  in 

Nexyton  in  1658,  fol.  "  Navigation,  16-54;"  and  again  with 

[D]  Thffc  ai'c,  I.  "  An  Appendix  additions  by  William  Ley'oourn  in  1652. 
tf  concerning  Longitude,  1633;"  fub-  4.  "  A  Latin  Oration  in  Praife  of  the 
joined  to  the  "  Voyage  of  Captain  "  Aftronomy  of  Gaflendus,  fpoken  in 
"  Thomas  James  into  the  South-Sea."  "  Chrift-church-hall,  fome '1  ime  be- 
lt is  reprinted  in  Harris's  "  Voyages,  "  fore  he  left  the  Univerlity."  There, 
*£  1748."  2.  "  A  Difcourfe  Mathe-  is  of  his  a  MS.  intituled,  "  Diatriba 
*'  matical,  on  the  Variation  of 'the  "  Lunaris,"  in  the  Britifh  library,  and 
"  Magnetic  Needle  :  together  with  the  fome  othersunentioned  in  Birch's  "  Kif- 
*'  r.Jmirable  Diminution  lately  difco-  "  toiy  of  the  Roval  Society,"  Vol. 
"  vered,  1635."  3-  "  An  Inftitution  JV. 
*4' Trigonometri'taal,  explaining  the  Di- 

3  and: 
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and  amazement  he  was  thrown  info,  upon  considering  the 
change  (then,  indeed,  hardly  well  discovered)  in  the  variation 
of  the  magnetic  needle. 

-    GELLI   (JoiiN  BAPTIST),  an  eminent  Italian  writer, 

and  very  extraordinary  perfon,  was  born  of  mean  parents  at  "     • 

Florence  in  1498.      His   condition   was  fuch,  that  recourfe  |~ 

was  had  to  a  trade  for  his  livelihood  ;   and,  accordingly,  h.  \\-\a. 

was  brought  up  a  taylor.     Such,  however,  was  the  acute- 

nefs  and  grcatnefs  of  his  genius,  that  this  did  not  hinder  him 

from  acquiring  more  languages  than  his  own,  and  making 

r.n  uncommon  progrefs  in  the  belles  Icttres.     Thuanu,  !.  v  , 

indeed,  that  he  did  not  undcrftand  Latin  :  but  that  hiilorian 

is  certainly  miftakeri ;  for  Gelli  translated,  from  Latin  into 

Italian,  "  The  Life  of  Alphonfus  Duke  of  Ferrara,"  by  hu:l 

Jovius,  and  a  treatife  of  Simon  Porzio,    "  De  Coloribus 

"  Oculorum,"  at  the  requcft  of  thofe  writers  ;  and  it  cannot 

be  imagined,  that  fuch  a  requeft  would  have  been  made,  if 

it  had  not  been  known  that  he  undcrftood  the  Latin  tongue  Ealllet, 

T 

more  than  ordinarily  well.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  under- 
llood  the  Greek ;  nay,  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  he  did  Tom.  ill. 
rot ;  for  though  he  tranfiatrd  the  "  Hecuba"  of  Euripides  P.  190. 
into  Italian,  he  was  known  to  do  it  from  the  Latin  verfion.  edlt<  1?2i' 
He  excelled,  however,  in  his  native  tongue,  and  acquired 
the  higheil  reputation  by  the  works  he  publifhed  in  it.  He 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  and  learned  of  Florence  ; 
and  his  merit  was  univcrfally  known.  He  was  chofen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  there  ;  and  the  city,  to  do  him  all  the 
honour  they  could,  made  him  one  of  their  burgefles.  Nevcr- 
theleSs,  he  continued  the  exercife  of  his  profefiion  to.  the  end 
of  his  life;  and  he  tells  us,  in  a  letter  to  F.  Melchior, 
March  3,  1553,  that  he  devoted  working-days  to  the  care 
of  his  body,  and  Sundays  and  feftivals  to  the  culture  of  his 
underftariding.  The  fame  letter  {hews  the  modefty  of  this 
furprifmg  man,  whom  we  find  reproaching  his  friend  there- 
in,, for  giving  him  honourable  titles,  which  did  not  agree 
with  the  lownefs  of  his  condition.  He  died  1563,  in  his 
65111  year. 

In  1546,  he  published  at  Florence,  "  Dialoghi,"  in  4to. 
There  are  but  feven  dialogues  here  ;  but  in  the  fifth  edition, 
which  was  printed  in  1551,  8vo,  and  is  the  bcft,  there  are 
three  more  added.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  he  changed 
the  title  from  "  Dialoghi,"  to  "  J.  Capricci  del  Dottaio. — 
"  La  Circe,  1549  and  1550,"  8vo.  This  work  ccnfifts  of 
ten  dialogues,  and  treats  of  human  nature;  where  the  au- 

F  3  thor 
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thor  makes  UlyiTes  and  (irve  other  Greek?,  who  were  trar.f- 
formed  by  the  forcercis  Circe  into  various  beads,  to  difpute 
about  the  excellence  and  mile  TV  of  ma  a  and  ether  animals. 
It  lias   been   tranilr.ted   into   Latin,    French,    and   Englifn. 
Thcfe  dialogues,  like  the  reft  of  Gelli'p,  are  written  after 
Lucian's  manner.     "  Le  Lezioni  fatte  da  lui  neiP  Acade- 
"  mia   Fiorentina,   15513"  8vo.       Thcfc  Dificrtations  are 
employed  uron  the  poems  of  Dante  ar.d  PctrSrch.     He  pub- 
limed  alfo  feveral  letters  upon  Dante's  "  Inferno."     "  Ra- 
u  gionamento  fopra  le  DifRculta  del  mettere  in  Regole  la 
"  nollra  lingua,"  without  date.     Ke  was  the  author  alfo  of 
two   comedies,    "  La  Sporta"  and   "  Lo  Errore  5"  and  of 
forne  translations,  ::s  we  have  already  obierved. 

GELLIUS  (AULUS),  or,  as  fome  have  called  him,  Agel- 
lius,  a  celebrated  grammarian  qf  antiquity,  who  lived,  in  the 
Icccnd  century  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  fome  fucceeding 
emperors,  anu  is  now  known  by  his  "•  Ncctes  Atticse." 
This  work  is  divided  into  books  and  chapters,  and  is  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  obiervations  en  authors,  which  he  gathered 
up  from  reading  or  conyerfation,  and  put  together  for  the  ufe 
of  his  chiidren.  Out  of  20  books  the  eighth  is  intirely  loil; 
nothing  but  the  heads  of  the  chapters  remaining.  He  called 
it  "  No6t.es  Atticse,"  becaufe  it  was  compofed  in  the  even- 
ings of  a  winter  which  he  ipent  at  Athens.  The  chief  value 
of  it  is,  that  it  has  preserved  many  facts  and  monuments  of 
antiquity,  which  are  not  to  be  found  elfe where';  otherwife, " 
the  author  has  not  ihewn  any  great  judgement  in  the  choice 
of  his  materials,  which  are  little  elfe  but  grammatical  re- 
marks of  trifling  ccnfcqucnce.  his  ftyle  does  not  want 
force,  but  it  abounds  with  improper  and  barbarous  words, 
which  cuen  make  it  obicure.  The  critics  ar.d  grammarians 
have  beftqw^d  much  pains  upon  this  author  ;  and  have  in 
general  agreed  to  (peak  well  of  him.  Y/e  fay,  in  general  ; 
DC  trv!-:id.  for  fome  have  fpoken  of  him  not  quite  fo  well.  Thus,  Lu- 
difciphn.  do\icus  \'i\cs  c.,;l-  !;i:v.  a  downright  rhapfodift,  a  confuk'i 

Lib.  111.  .  ,—   ,-,     ,    •      ,  •  , 

collector,  a  prater  \vitrjput  learning^  d  in  his  words 

and  k-nti.nccs  •,  and  in  faort,  a  writer  for  the  moft  part  fri- 
volous, and  fomctimes  falfe.  Vollius,  ho\vever,  tells  us, 
that  a  fpirit  of  refentment  made  Vives  and  fome  other  Spani- 
ards exprefs  themfeives  thus  warmly  againft  Gellius,  becaufe 
he  had  treated  their  countryman  Seneca  in  a  manner  they 
.  did  not  like  ;  that  is,  coldly,  if  not  malicioufly.  After  many 
editions  of  this  author,  he  was  published  bv  James  Prouft, 

for 
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for  the  ufe  of  the 
James  v 

GEM]  N    " 

viol  .  •,  •         • 

iV.  Ital 

. 

I:,  i 

i  iolino  Viol 

i 
. 

had 

thi^       /lc,  pc.  by  hi 

ever,  1  be  acc< 

Ha:.          .  LCCOI  ot.  i 

carl  of  a  lover  of  mufic,  I 

.-.liniani  ;   aj    ,  in    j  7^7,  im  the  offer  i 

id  compj 

,  not  being  tenable  by  one  of  tin:  r,u- 

i        .   '          .         .     fr.ying,  that,   I          h  he  had  m     .•• 
great  prctcnf:oas  to  rel  et  the   r  t'nut  faith 

i  he  h'ad  1         I  fake  o 

vant:1    :,  was  \vhat  he  c.       1  not  an    .er  to  his  c 
He  afi   r  A'ards  c<  npi     .'  folos  i  •,  . 

K  concertos  of  hi-;  ovvil  compofition, 

other  tilings.          ie  life  of  ihis       '  .,  i::  f^ems,  a 

very  ur,:  one-,  fpent  in  different  countries,  for  he  \     • 

making  excurfions;  and  en.  i  iich 

had   no  connection   with   his  art.        le  was.  ,  a 

ifl  in  i  .       -       ;   and,  to  gratify  hi 
hi  tins  way,  he  bought  pictures  ;  as,  to  funply  his 
fold   tl    m  a^ain.     The  conlequence  of  this  kind  o!   tra-ffic 
was  lofs,  and   its  con~o..r.;.;  int,  difrrefs  :   which  dii 
i<>  exrreme,  that  he  acui  \:ly  did  go  tc\  and  would  !ia\     i 
mainc-d  in,  prifon,  if  a  protection  from  his  p  .  :•;  of 

x  had  not  delivered  hini.  Aii.l  yet  111  iril  as  fuch, 
that  when  the  Prince  ef  vV'ales,  who  admired  h  compo- 
fitions,  w-i  mid ,  have,  fettl  upon  .him  ;  -a 

.    ,  he      cliaed  the  offer,  affect-ing 

,  id a nee. 

In  1761,  he  v.'cnt  over  to  Ircla:id,  :ii:  '  :er- 

ta'uied  there  bv  Air.  ,\l.i:the\v  13ub  i  !ns 

pupil,  and  had  been   ir.aue-  mafver  of  the  king's  band  :n  . 
Lind  upon  h.i-.  reiufir.g   it.      (  '   n  iniani',  it  i'.ems,  had  fpent 
manyyeaji  in  tig  an  elaborate  ireatife  on  mufic,  which 

Y     •  he 
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he  intended  for  publication;  but,  foon  after1  his. arrival  at 
Dublin,  by  the  treachery  of  a  female  fervant,  who  is  fuppofedi 
to  have  been  recommended  to  him  for  no  other  purpofe,  it 
was  conveyed  out  of  his  chamber,  and  could  never  alter  be 
recovered.  The  greatnefs  of  this  lofs,  and  his  inability  to 
repair  it,  made  a  deep  impreffion  upon  his  fpirit,  and  is  con- 
jectured to  have  haftened  his  diflblution.;  at  leaft,  he  furvived 
it  but  a  Oiort  time,  dying  Sept.  17,  1762. 

For  a  more  full  account  of  him  and  his  works,  fee  Haw- 
kins, as  c'itx-u  above. 

GEMISTUS  (GEORGE),  furnamcd  Flctho,  originallyof 
Conftantinople,  retired  to  Florence,  at  that  time 'the  atylum 
of  the  literati,  alar -the  taking  of  his  country  by  the  Turks. 
He  was  at  the  council  of  Florence  in  1438,  and  greatly  dif- 
tineujfried  by  his  wifdom  as  well  as  learning,  lie  lived  to 
be  above  100.  He  was  the  author  of,  i.  "  Commentaries 
"  upon  the  Magic  Orac ;  Uer  ;"  'a  book  of  pro- 

found erudition.  2.  "  Hiiloncai  Trcatifes  ;"  vthefe  difcovcr 
a  great  knowledge  of  Grecian  hiltory.  ?.  •"  A  Comparifon 
*'  between  Plato  and  Arifiotle;"  in  which,  'however,  he 
leans  to  the  former.  Ke  v/as  indeed  a  ftrong  Platonician, 

GENNADIUS,    an  ecclefiaftical  writer,    was  a  prierr, 

not  a  bifhcp,  as  (ome  have  imagined,  of  Marfeilles  ;  and 

Cave  Kift.    died  about  the  year  492  or  493.     There  are  two  works  of 

Lueiar.        j^g  rerna;ning  .  onCj  "  £}e  Dcgmatibus  Ecclefiafticis,"  which 

was  falfely  attributed  to  St.  Auguftin,  and  has  been  printed 

in  feme  editions  of  his   works  ;  another,  "  De  Illuflribus 

<c  Ecclefise  Sci  iptoribus."    '  He  has  been  accufed  of  adhering 

fome  time  to  the  errors  of  Pelagius  ;  but,  as  is  now  agreed, 

without  any 'reafonable  foundation. 

GENTILESCHI  (HORATIO),  an  Italian  painter,  was 
born  at  Pifa  in  1563.  After  having  made  himfelf  famous  at 
Florence,1 -Rome,  Genoa,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  he  re- 
moved to  Savoy  ;  from  whence  he  went  to  France,  and  at 
laft,  upon  the  invitation  of  Charles  I.  came  ever  to  Eng- 
land. He  was 'well  received  by  that  king,  who  appointed 
him  lodgings  in  his  court,  together  with  a  considerable  fala- 
ry  ;  and  employed  him  in  his  palace  at  Greenwich,  and 
other  public  places.  The  me  ft  remarkable  of  his  perform- 
ances in  England,  were  the  ceilings  of  Greenwich  and  York- 
houfe.  He  did  aifo  a  Madona,  a  Magdalen,  and  Lot  with 
Lio  two  daughter?,  for  king  Charles  ;  all  which  he  performed 

admirably 
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Admirably  well.     After-the  death  of  the' king,  when  his  v    ' 

,on   of  pictures    \\vrc   c-\;v>ud   f<>    i  lie,     nil       p:>  tinx- 
Gi-ntilefchi   were  fold  for  6col.   and  ;if  now  fiii'l  to 
ornaments  of  the  hall   in  Marlborough-houfe.      Hi 
efleemed  piece  abroad,  was  the  por;'u<<  ol  cardinal  B< 
glio's  palace   at  Rome.      He  made  fever. il  attempts  in  facc- 
painting,  but  \viih  little  fucccfs  -,  his  talent  lying  altogether 
in  hiltorics,  with  1  inures  as  big  as  the  life.     He  was  much 
in  favour  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,' and  many  others 
of  the  nobility.     Alter  12  years  continuance  in  England,  he 
died  here  at  84  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  queen's 
chapel  at  Somcrfet-boufe.      His  print  is  among  the  In 
of  Yurdyk'.-,  he  having  been  drawn  by  that  great  matter. 

He  ielt  behind  him  a  daughter,  Artemifia  Gentilefchi,  who 
was  but  little  inferior  to  her  father  in  hiftory-painting,  and 
excelled  him  in  portraits.  She  lived  the  grcatcll  part  of  her 
MIIC  ;it  Naples  in  much  fplcndor  ;  and  was  as  famous  all  over 
Europe  for  her  gallantry  and  love-intrigues,  as  for  her  talents 
in  painting.  She  drew  many  hiftory-pieces  as  big  as  the 
life;  among  which,  the  moft  celebrated  was  that  of  "David 
with  the  head  of  Goliath  in  his  hand.  She  drew  alfo  the 
portraits  of  fome  of  the  royal  family,  and  many  of  the  no- 
bility of  England. 

GERARD  (BALTHASAR),  the  aflaffin  of  William  the 
firft  prince  of  Orange,  was  a  native  of  Villefans  in  Tranche- 
Compte.  This  viilain  found  means  to  infinuate  himfeif  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  prince,  by  affecting  an  outrageous 
zeal  for  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  a  furious  hatred  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  He  was  a  conftant  attendant  at  prayers 
and  fermons,  and  fcarcely  ever  feen  without  a  Pfalter  or 
]vew  Tcitament  in  his  hands.''  Who  could  ever  have  ima- 
gined, that  fo  pious  an  exterior  concealed  the  heart  of  fuch 
a  monfter  ?  The  whole  world  was  duped  by  his  execrable 
bypocrily.  One  day,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  was  going 
out  of  his  palace  at  Delft,  Gerard  fnot  him  through  die  head 
with  a  piftol.  When  the  murderer  was  feized,  he  afked  for 
pen  and  paper,  to  write  down  all  that  they  wanted  to  know 
of  him.  He  declared,  that  for  fix  years  pail  he  had  rcfolved 
to  put  to  death  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  chief  of  the  rebel- 
lious heretics.  And  why  ?  To  expiate  bis  Jim,  and  mertt 
eternal  glory.  He  mentioned  feme  religious,  as  having  ap- 
plauded his  project ;  and  plumed  himfo!!  a1;  :\  noble  champion 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  "avowed,  that  if  the  prince  had 
lived,  he  would  have  killed  him  again,  although  they  made 
him  fuller  a  thoufand  tortures :  taninm  Relirii potuit* 

His 
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His  fentence  was  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Ravaillac,  Clement, 
ic.  and  this  fanatic  died,  in  his  own  conceit,  a  mar- 
tyr •  '..ranch  or"  Koine,  July  1584. 

3ELIUS  (NrcoLAUs),  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  a 

ive  •-•:"  Pforzheim.     He  was  a  profefTor  of  law  at  Straf- 

•.  ricd  very  old  in  1560.     He  was  greatly  cl:f- 

i  and   reflected    in  !,i-   day:    Thuanus   calls  hi'n 

irum  optimum.,  I'  .     do£rrina  ac  morum  fuavitate 

;."    His  pr  rk  is  an  excellent  defcrip- 

tion   of  G.re.ce,    r.ndr-r  the  title   of  •  :e   in   tabulam 

u  Grseci;.  .  •••.!,  1550,"  in  fol.     There 

are  bcfidcs  of  Gerbelius,   i.   "  Vita  juh.  Ci'f;:<;s,i;'.ni."      2. 

"  De  Anabaptiftarum  ortu  &  progreflu  ;"  a  curious  work. 

GER.BIEPv  (Sir  PA-LTHAT-AR),  r.  pai:itcr  of  Antwerp, 
born  in  1592.  He  painted  frr;  .  .s  in  u'^-.urpcr  ;  and 

Charles  I.  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  performances,  that  he  in- 
vited him  to  his  court.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  a  man  of  very  good  fenfe,  as  well  a  a 
gcod  painter,  rccoramci  .'m  zealoufly  to  hi-,  majeftyj 

.ted  him,  ar.d  fcr.t  him  to  Brullei: ,  where  he  ie- 
fiued  a  k'lig  time  in  quality  cf  agent  for  the  king  of  Great- 

iiain.      He  died  in  1661. 

GERSON  (JoHK),  by  fomc  called  Charlier,  an  illuilri- 
ous  Frenchman,  and  ufually  ftyled  "'Doctor  Chriflianifli- 
PopeBlounttc  rnus,"  was  born  in  1363.  He  became  canon  and  chan- 
-:.;.  --u^'  cellor  of  the  church  of  Paris  ;  and,  when  John  Petit  had  the 
bafenefs  to  jultify  the  murder  of  Lewis  Duke  of  Orleans, 
which  was  committed  in  1408  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, Gerfon  caufed  the  doctrine  of  this  tyrannicide  to  be 
ccnfured  by  the  doctors  and  bifhops  of  Paris  His  zeal  fhcne 
forth  no  lefs  illuftrioufly  at  the  council  of  Conftance,  at 
•which  he  afTiftcd  as  embafiador  from  France  ;  and  where  he 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  many  fpeeches,  and  by  one  particu- 
larly, in  which  he  enforced  the  fuperiority  of  the  council 
over  the  Pope.  He  caufed  alfo  the  doctrine  of  the  above 
John  Petit  to  be  condemned  at  this  council.  Not  venturing 
to  return  to  Paris,  where  the  duke  of  Burgundy  would  have 
perf'cutcd  him,  he.  retired  into  Germany,  and  afterwards 
got  into  a  convent  at  Lyon,  of  which  his  brother  was  prior. 
He  died  in  1429.  A  collection  of  his  writings  have  been 
publiihed  feveral  times ;  but  they  came  out  in  Holland,  1706, 

under 
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under   the   care   of  Dupin,   in    live   voUitv.'  >,      In  this 

edition  there  is  a  "  Gerfc  .  '  v.'hich  is  rq,tiKuteu  t«. 

curious. 

has  Ij.'oken  of  Grrlbn  highly,  in  the  firfl  boi  ' 
of  lii:-,  "  liiii.>ry."      Hoffman,   in  hi*  "  •  •  .  .1.1 

"   Seculi   fui    v.  /i.icuhim  ;"   .mil  our  <J;;v.-,   in   Hift.    J 
fays,  that   "  no   man   can   I     c<  nt   in  hi 

"   /;;//:>•;/  /r/.r///,  without  \      :      I  :?.t  l-ui-'ht  indeed." 

,  •  -.-ihntccl  to  him  the  .  o  ct  The  fro 

"  of  Chnil:  ;"  1  ut  there  fccms  ..•         Icicnt  foundation  lor 
this.     It  is  not  in  any  edition  of  Gcribn\  \vo;- 

GESNER  (CoNRAD),  nn  eminent  phyficiaii  an         tu- 
ral  philofophcr,  was  born  at  >''.urich  in  S\vii-/.-:  h:r.ci  i::  j  ^16, 
and  received  the  iirft  rudiments  oi  tlu  I/a'/m  au:.l  CJr.i.!    • 
guages  there.      He  difcovercd  a  l.appy  genius,  .ir.u   made  a 
very  quick  progrefs  in  thde  eleniciu^  ol   learning  ;   hiis 
father,  being  in   circumftances  not    ill         nt  to  breed  him  a 
fcholar,  was  determined  to  cafe  hin  il:.  from  any  further  ex- 
pcnce   in  that  way,  when  Amrr.icn,  prolcilor  of  the   Latin 
tongue  and  eloquence  at  Zurich,  to  to  his  own  houfe, 

and. charged  himfelf  with  the  care  of  his  education.     Gcfner 
continued   three  years   with  this  patron,    i'jid   loliowed  his 
fludics  with  admirable  diligence.     He    was  not   above    15 
years  of  age  when  he  loft  his  father,  who  w;; 
civil  wars  of  Switzerland  ;   and  his  mother  not  ha\ ; 
withal  to  maintain  him,  he  was  reduced  to  the  hilt  ex::cinitv, 
efpecially  as  he  fell  at  the  lame  time  iiito  a  dropficai   Uii- 
orde'r.      However,  as  foon  as  he  recovered  ins  heaicb,  being 
dcftitute  of  friends,  he  refolved  to  leek  his  fortune,  young  as 
he  wa?,  in  foreign  countries.     In  this  difpofition  he  went  to 
Strafburg,  and  entering  into  the  il-rvicc  of  Vv'olfg. 
ciiis  Capito,  he  relumed  the  ihidy  of  the  Hebrew  lar. 
of  which  he  had  learned  ibmething  at  Zurich.     A  fa  r 
months  ftay  at  Strafliurg,  he  returned  to  Switzerland,  w'v. 
the  public  tranquillity  beinc;  reftored,  he  procured  a  p,::>.!u>n 
from  the  academy  of  Zurich,  which  enabled  him  to  m 

J  J 

the  tour  of  France.     Thither  he    therefore  travelled,  to.. 
ther  with  John  Frifius,  who  had  from  the  firit   bc-uning 
been  the  companion  of  his  ihidies,  and   whom  he   ; 
called  his  brother.     He  pafled  a  ysar  at  Bourges,  ::ig 

with  great  attention  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  cla:ncs  ; 
his  penfion  was  not  fuiHcient  to  maintain  him,  !)••   in-pc-d 

it  out  by  teaching  fchool.     The  following  year  he 

i  > 
rans. 
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Paris.  He  was  now  18  years  of  age,  and  very  capable  of 
making  ail  poflible  advantages  in  every  kind  of  fcience ;  but 
though  that  city  abounded  with  good  matters  in  every  way, 
yet  Gefner  mif-fpent  his  time  there,  and  did  not  make  that 
progrcTs  as  might  be  expected.  From  Paris  he  returned  to 
Strafburgh  in  hopes  of  getting  fome  employ  by  the  friends 
which  he  had  made- there  :  but  in  this  project  he  was  happily 
prevented  by  the  univcriky  of  Zurich,  who  recalled  him 
thence,  in  order  to  let  him  at  the  head  of  a  fchool  in  that 
town.  He  was  no  fconer  fettled  in  this  poll,  than  he  began 
to  think  of  a  wife  ;  and  meeting  with  a  perfon  to  his  mind 
he  married  her:  but  was  quickly  made  fcnfible  of  his  indif- 
orction,  having  neither  years  nor  fubllance  enough  to  con- 
duct or  fuppoit  that  ftate  with  decency.  In  fhort,  his  pre- 
fent  appointments  were  not  iufficient  to  maintain  a  couple  j 
and  he  was  obliged  to  feck  out  fome  other  refource. 

He  had  from  His  infancy  a  great  inclination  to  phyfic,  and 
he  now  refolved  to  apply  hin.lelf  to  that  ftudy  in  good  ear- 
ned. Accordingly,  he  ipenr  all  the  time  he  could  fparc  from 
his  fchool,  in  reading  books  in  that  faculty.  By  this  mean?, 
the  fchool  became  diftafteful ;  he  grew  tired  of  it ;  and  at 
length  obtained  leave  to  quit  it,  and  to  go  to  Eafil  to  pro-' 
fecute  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  being  allowed  his  penlion  to  fup- 
port  him  there.  At  Bafil,  in  order  to  qualify  hirnfelf  for 
reading  the  Greek  phyficians,  he-employed  fome  part  of  his 
time  in  perfecting  the  ftudy  of  their  language  [A]  ;  by  this 
means,  he  became  fo  much  mafter  of  it,  that  he  left  that 
univerfity  in  a  year's  time,  being  made  profeiTor  of  Greek 
at  Laufanne,  where  an  univerfity  had  juft  been  founded  by  the 
fenate  of  Berne.  As  this  pcft  was  endowed  with  a  confider- 
able  falary,  he  was  now  let  more  at  large,  and  found  him- 
felf  not  only  in  a  condition  to  maintain  his  family,  but  alfo 
to  gratify  his  inclination  in  proceeding  with  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic  ;  fince  he  was  now  fo  much  mafter  of  the  Greek,  that 

["A]  At  this  time,  fora  nrcefTary  tions  of  flic-book.  But  as  he  was  rob- 

fupply  to  his  pocket,  he  made  an  ex-  bed  of  his  device  foon  after,  by  that 

trail  of  feveral  Greek  words  out  of  great  confounder  of  all  human  devices, 

Phavorinus's  Lexicon,  which  he  fold  Death:  fo  Gefner's  additions  happened 

to  a  bookfeller,  to  infert  them  into  a  to  be  loft  in  the  confufion  ;  by  which 

nc-w  edition  of  a  Lexicon  complied  by  accident,  lie  came  to  reap  the  fruits  of 

different  hands,  which  was  publilhed  the  bookfeller's  defeated  cunning.  For 

under  the  title  of  "  Lexicon  Grsco-  the  dictionary  being  reprinted  feveral 

**  Latinum.  Bafil,  1537,'"  fol.  How-  times  afterwards,  Gefncr  was  alwiyi 

ever,  the  too  crafty  bookfeller,  itfeems,  applied  to  for  a  new  fupplement.  The 

*.->ak  into  this  edition  a  part  only  of  lall  edition,  in  which  he  had  a  hand, 

.••  .'.Jiii tions,  intending  to  infert  the  was  publifteJ  at  Bafil  in  1560.  fol. 

.  IA-  decrees  in  the  fubiequent   edi- 

he 
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!W  could  difpatch  his  ordinary  le&ures    ..  .liont  n? 
rlinary  pivp:-  ratio."..      Having  pa! 
thought  it  high  time  to  ilnifh  his  fti 

O  --? 

cordingly,  in  that  view  he  went  to  ."• 
his  lirii.  arrival,  being  fen  fib  It-  of  the  adviii.i 
with  perl-.jiis  learned   in  the   faculty,  lie   til    ;          procir 
lodging  iii  fom.e  phyfician's  houfe  ;  and  finding  that  fv.  f'.:r 
not  to  be  obtained,  he   made  iu>   Jong    ft  ay,  but   f;u 
himfelf  with  ftudying  anatomy  ar.d  botany  for  fume  time,  he 
Yeturned  to  Bafil,  and   was  admitted  to  a  doctor's  degree, 
Thus  qualified  he  returned,  to  Zurich,  immediately  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  protection,  and  in  a  little  time  after 
was  made  proiefTor  of  philofophy;   a  charge  which  he  ui'ed 
with  great  reputation  for  the  fpace  of  24  years  ;  that  is  as 
long  as  he   lived,  which   was   till   156  q,  when,  the 
fpreading  its  inLclion  in  that  country,  our  doctor  was  fci/cj 
therewith,  and  died  Dec.  9,  in  that  veai. 

He  left  no  iflue,  except  thofe  of  his  pen,  which  are  ', 
numerous  [B],  and  at  the  fame   t'nne  fo  many  proofs  that 
he  was  poilelied  of  an  extraordinary  foare  of  learning  ;  and 
we  arc  told  alfo,  that  this  perfection  was  endeared  by  a  great 
degree  of  humanity,  modcji:)',  and  fweetnefs  of  temper.     His 
life  was  publifhed  by  Jofias   Simler  [c],  in   1566,  410.   to 
-which  is  a'dded,  an   epiille  of  Gefner,  v/ritten    to  \Viiliani 
Turner,  a  divine  and  phyfician  in  England  [r>],  cor. 
the  books   he  had   publiihed.     Of  thefe,  his  ch.-f  d1 
or  ma{ter-piece,  is  his  "  Bibliotheca  Univerfalis:"   wherein 
he  makes  this  frank  confeflion,  that  his  pieces  are  not  iip- 


[B]  Tlicre  are  no  !efs  than  66.  upon  found   fo  ufcful    a  work,    th:it  :"•, 

tliefe  various  fu'ojc-iils  :   Grammar;  Bo-  abs'idgcmenCs  were  made  of  \~. 
tany,    Pharmacy,    Medicine,    Natural          Next  to  his  "  Bibljotheqiis''  i:i  cre- 

Philofophy,    and   Hiftorv,    befu!'--3   his  ditj  are  his  pieces  of  "  Natural 

BibliotheqVie,  intituled,  "  Bibliotheca  of  plants,  foflijs,  and  animals  ;     . 

"   Univiri'.ili';,  five  Catalogus  omniu:n  there  are  levcn  upon  the  two  fo. 

"*'  Scriptoruni  locupletifliraus  in  tribus  an-d  eight  upon  the  bttcr.     Ourr... 

"  linguis,  Latiiui  Grxca  '&  Hcbi.iic.i,  alfo  wrote  u  Th.j  L:.'e  of  C.-., 

"  extantium  &  110:1  extantium,  vete-  fixed  to  the  Latin  e^i^.^ii  o/  hi 

*'  rum  &  recentiorum,  in  aunc  udjue  at  Bafil,    1592,  t('l- 
"  diem;     d>c~h>rum    &     i,               -.:i  ;          [c]  It  is  i  hat  Niceron 

"  publicatorum  o,   in   i'-il'Liialiijcij  la-  compiled  his   account, 

*'  tentium,  Ti5uii.  154.-,''  i"jl.    Gef-  niihed  the  m.u  le. 

;i?r  was  the  firft  that  undertook  a  woik         [i>]  This  is  one  in.t.ince  o 

of  this  kind,  aivl  his  piece  has  been  a  known,     tho^:j.i    n 

model  to  all  fubfequent  writers  in  this  truth,  thar  in   Erigl  -,  or 

v.v.y.    But  thefe,  not  to  be  mcer  fcrvile  Jcfuits,  liad   ov, 

copiers,    have  a-d'lcd  fnmc  account  of  the  other  t..  i  of  Law  a;i«i  1 

the  lives  of  the  uut'.u-;:,  wl.ji.iof  our  iic,  j:  w^ll  as  Uiviu      . 
Icjdwi-  give  oij!)    tjjc  name.-;.     It  w    - 

wi 
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v*'irh  that  cp.re  and  exactnefs  that  might  be  wifhed,  fince  he 
had  been  obliged  to  compofe  them  for  a  livelihood.  Where- 
fore, being  hard  prefied  by  two  inexorable  deities,  Poverty 
and  Neceffity,  he  had  not  time  to  put  them  into  fo  perfect  a 
condition,  as  he  could  have  done,  had  he  written  only  for  his 
reputation  ;  however,  concludes  he,  left  this  confefiion  fhould 
bring  the  bocks  into  contempt,  I  am  bold  to  maintain,  that 
i;i  foil ic  things  they  furpafs  whatever  had  been  done  before 
on  the  fa;:;e  iiibje&s. 

GETHIN  (Lady  GRACE),  an  Englifli  lady  of  uncom- 
mon parts,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Norton  of  Ab- 
bots-Leah  in   Somerfctihire,  and  born  in  1676.      She  had 
all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  became  the 
•  of  Sir   Richard   Gethin,  of  Gethin-Grojt  in  Ireland. 
was  iniftrefs  of  great  accomplifnments  natural  and  ac- 
I,  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  difplay  them  to  the 
:       :  {he  died  in  her  2ift  year.     She  was   buried  in 
•r-ubbey,  where   a  beautiful  monument  with  an 
•  is  eredt'ed  over  her  :  and  moreover,  for  pepetuat- 
memory,  provifion  was   made  for   a  fermon  to  bs 
ed  iii-Weftminfter-abbey,  yea-ly,  on  Afh-Wednefday 
wrote,  and- left  behind  her  in  loofe  papers,  a 
tich,    foon    after  her  death,  was   methodized   and 
pu:      '          •     IT  tiie   title   of,  "  Reliquiae   Gethiniana?:  or, 
'•   :  of  the  moil  ingenious  and  excellent  Lady, 

4C  Grace  .'ethin,  lately  dcceafed.     Beinir  a  Collec- 

"*  •  * 

;  tion  of  choice  Difcouries,  pleafant  Apophthegms,  and 
.*'  Y/ittv  ^c:r.\  rices.  Written  by  her  for  the  moft  Part,  by 
"  ,W?.y  of  ,  and  at  fpare  hours,  1700,"  410.  with  her 

picture  before  it.     This   work   confiils  of  difcourfes  upon 
...'•,  Gratitude,  Death,  Speech,  Lying,  Idie- 
,  '• '•        I,      •      rcy,  Prcfperity,  Adverfity,  Children, 

Co'.varc;.,  Poets,  Imii^ercncy,  Cenfon^ufnefs,  Revenge, - 

Jncis,  \  o!.ith,  Age,  Cuftom,  Charity,  Reading,  Beauty, 
,:terv,  Riclics,  Honour,  High  Places,  Pleafure,  Sufpicion, 
Excufes,  &c.  ;  and  as  it  is  very  fcarce"  and  not  eafily  to  be 
prycureu,  the  following  extract  from  it  may  properly  be  pro- 
duced as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  abilities  and  manner. 
"  Reading,"  fays  file,  "  ferves  for  delight,  for  ornament, 
"  and  for  ability:  it  perfects  nature,  and  is  perfected  by  ex- 
"  pericnce  :  the  crafty  coi);!cn:ii  it,  iimple  admire  it,  and 
."  wife  men  ule  it.  Some  books  are  to  be  tafbed  or  fwal- 
"  lowed,  and  ibnu:  few  to  be  chewed  or  ;:ij;.::led.  Reading 
kcs  a  full  man,  ccnlcrcnce  a  ready  r.:an,  and  writing 
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'-  an  exr.ct  man.     He  that  writes  little,  needs  a  great  mc- 
"  morv  :  he  that  confers  litiie,  a  p  relent   wit:   and  he  that 
*'  reads   little,  needs  much  cunnin;1,  ID  make  him   fi  em   i» 
"   know  tlv.it  which  he  does  not.      Hiflf.rv  m.'kes  men  \\ 
"  p.  '".natics  1'ubtle,  philofophy  deep,  mo: 

"  grave,   !O-K-  and  rhetoric  able  to   contend;   nay,  tl, 
tc  no  impul'.j.ent  in  the  wit,  bur  may  be  wrought  out  bv  lit 
"  ftudy,  wheu  i.\ii-y  defect  of  the  mind  hath  its  proper  re- 
"  ceipt."  >ong  Mr.  Congrcve's  Poems  are  to  be  ibuiui, 

"  Y  :o   the   Memory  of   Grace   Lady  Gethin,  occa- 

"  ftoned  by  reading  her  Book,  intituled,  i  Reliquiae  Gcthi- 
"  niu.  •  •,"  in  which  that  agreeable  writer,  after  ipeaking  of 
the  fhr.rtnefs  of  life,  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining  know- 
j,  proceeds  thus  : 

"  Whoe'er  on  this  reflects,  and  then  beholds 

"  With  ilrici;  attention  what  this  bonk  unfolds, 

"  With  admiration  iiruck  {hall  quellion,  who 

"  So  very  Ion.:  coi»id  live  fc  much  to  know  ? 

"  r' or  fo  complete  the  liniili'd  piece  :ipp'-..:  , 

"  That  learning  fcems  combin'd  with  length  of  years  j 

"  And  both  imprcv'd  by  pureft  wit,  to  reach 

"  At  all,  that  ftudy  or  that  time  can  teach. 

«'  But  to  what  height  muft  his  amazement  rife, 

"  When,  having  read  the  work,  he  turns  his  eyes 

"  Again  to  view  the  foremoft  opening  page, 

"  And  there  the  beauty,  fex,  and  tender  age 

"  Of  her  beholds,  in  \vhofe  pure  mind  arofe 

••'  Th'  ethereal  fource,  from  whence  this  current  flows?" 

GEVARTI.US  (JoHM  GASPAR),  a  learned  critic,  was 
the  fon  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  born  at  Antwerp  in  1593.  Ni- 
Manv  authors  have   called   him  limply  John   Gafpar,  and  j|" 
fometimes  he  himfelf  was  content  with  doing  this;  fo  that, Tom. 
perhaps,  he  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Gafpar  than  XXXVUI. 
Ge\  artius.     His  rirft  application  to  letters  was  in  the  college 
of  Jefuits  at  Antwerp,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Louvain, 
and  then  to  Doway.     He  went  to  Paris  in  1617,  and  fpent 
fome  years   there  in  the  conversation  of  the   learned.      Re- 
turning to  the  Low-countries  in  1621,  he  took  the 
of  LL.  D.  in  the  univcrfity  of  Dowav,  and  at.  ent 

to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  nv.'.de  town-cleric:   a   poll,  he 
to  the  end  of  his  life.     He  married  in  1625,  and  died  in 
.>,  aged  72.     He  had  always  a  tafte  for  claffical  learning, 
and  cJe\'L^d  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  purfuks  in  ih;^  \/av. 
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In  1616,  he  published  at  Leyden,  in  8vo.  "  Le&ionum  Pa£ 
"  pinianaruin  Libri  quinquc  in  Statii  Papinii  Sylvas  ;"  and 
at  Paris  in  1619,  4-to.  "  Ele£torum  Libri  tres,  in  quibus 
"  plurima  veterum  Scriptorum  loco  obfcura  &  controveria 
"  explicantur,  illuftrantur,  &  emendantur."  Thefe,  though 
publifhed  when  he  was  young,  have  eftablifhed  his  reputation 
as  a  critic  :  but  he  was  alfo  a  poet,  and  gave  many  fpecimens 
of  his  (kill  in  verifying ;  witnefs  among  others  a  Latin 
poem,  publifhed  at  Paris  1618,  upon  the  death  of  Thuanus, 
"  Hiftoriae  fui  temporis  fcriptoris  incomparabilis,"  as  he 
juftiy  calls  him.  He  kept  a  conftant  correfpondence  with 
the  learned  of  his  time,  and  fome  of  his  letters  have  been 
printed:  there  are  12  to  Nicholas  Heinfius,  in  the  "  Sylloge 
Preface  to  *'  Epiftolarum,"  by  Burman.  Oar  Bentley  mentions  Gafpar 
Diflertacion  Gcvartius  as  a  man  famous  in  his  day ;  and  tells  us,  that 
"Pf"1*.1^13"  "  he  undertook  an  edition  of  the  poet  JManilius,  but  was 

vis  stpmles,  .  ,         .    .    .„  f 

P.  4-.  prevented  by  death    irom  executing  it. 

GHILINI  (JEROME),  an  Italian  voter,  born  at  Monza, 
in  Milan  1589,  was  trained  under  the  jefuits  at  Milan  in 
polite  literature  and  philofophy.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Parma,  where  he  began  to  apply  hlmfblf  to  the  civil  and 
canon  law;  but  v/as  obliged  to  defift  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  returned  home,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father  mar-- 
ried  :  but  lofing  his  v/ife,  he  became  an  eccleiiaflic,  and  re- 
fumed  the  ftudy  of  the  canon  law,  of  which  he  was  made 
doctor.  He  lived  to  be  80  years  of  age,  and  was  the  author 
of  feveral  works ;  the  moft  conliderable  of  which,  and  for 
which  he  is  at  prefcnt  chiefly  known,  is  his  t4  Theatre  d" 
"  Huomini  Letterati."  The  firit  part  of  this  was  printed 
at  Milan  1633,  in  8vo.  but  it  was  enlarged  and  reprinted  in 
jugcmeRc,  2  vols.  410.  at  Venice  1647.  Bailletfays,  that  this  work  is 
^l.Vp1'--'1'  cfteemed  for  its  exailnefs,  and  for  the  diligence  which  the 
\-zi.  '  author  has  fnewn,  in  recording  the  principal  a.6ls  and  T,vrit- 
ings  of  thole  he  treats  of:  but  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  Mi 
IVionnoye  his  annc tutor,  nor  of  the  learned  in  general.  It 
is  pretty  well  agreed,  that,  excepting  a  few  articles  where 
more  than  ordinary  pains  feems  to  have  been  taken,  Ghilini 
is  a  very  injudicious  author,  deals  in  general  and  inhpid  pa- 
negyric, and  is  to  the  lair,  degree  carelefs  in  the  matter  of 
dates.  This  work,  however,  for  want  of  a  better,  has 
been  made  much  ufe  of  j  and  is  even  quoted  at  this  day  by 
thofe  who  know  its  imperfections. 
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GHIRLANDAIO  (D  ico),  a  Fl  r, 

Icrn  in  1449,  was  at  nril  ]•  -r  the   ; 

golclfinith,  but  followed  his  more   i  .ig  inclinum  hs  to 

painting  with   fuch   fuccefs,  that,  he  is-ranki  ng   the- 

prime  fhtafters  of  his  time.  Neverthelefs,  his  manner  . 
Gothic  and  very  dry-,  and  his  reputation  is  not  (o  much 
iixed  by  his  own  works,  as  by  his  having  had  Michael  An- 
gclo  for  his  difciple.  He  died  at  4:'r  yea:.-,  of  age,  and  left 
three  fons,  David,  Benedict,  and  Ivhodolph,  who  were  all 
of  them  painters. 

GIBSON    (EDMUND),  bifhop  of  London,  fon  of  Ed- 
ward Gibfon  of  Knipe  in  Wdlniorcland,  was  born  there  in 
1669  ;  and   having  Jaid  the  foundation  of  claflical  learning 
at  a  fchool   in  that  county,  became  a  fcrvitor  of  Queen's- 
college,  Oxford,  in  1686.     The  ftudy  of  the  Northern  Ian-  Ath.  Oxon. 
guages  being  then  particularly  cultivated  in  this   univcrfity,  v'yl- il* 
Qjbfpn  came  early  into  the  lift;  and  applied  himfelf  v>or- 
ou-fiy  to  that  branch  of  literature,  wherein  he  was  affifkd  by 
Dr.  Hickes,  a  great  mafter  of  thofe  languages.     The  quicic 
proficiency  that  he  made,  appeared  to  the  public  in  a  new 
edition  of  William  Drummond's  "  Polemo-Middianaj"  and 
James  V.  of  Scotland's  "  Cantilena  Ruflica  :"  thefe  he  pub- 
liflied   at  Oxford,   1691,  in  410.    with  notes.     His  obfer/a- 
tions  on  thofe  facetious  trails  fcand  as  a  monument  of  his 
abilities  in  the  witty  way  ;  and  the  fmgular  learning  fhewn 
in  the   annotations  is  really  valuable.     But  his  inclination 
led  him  to  more  folid  ftudies  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  after,  lie 
tranflated    into   Latin  the  "  Chronicon  Saxonicum,"   and 
publifhed  it,  together  with  the  Saxon  origins!,  and  his  own 
notes,  at  Oxford,  1692,  in  4to.     This  work  he  undertook 
by  the  advice  of  Dr.  IViill,  the  learned  editor  of  the  "  Greek. 
"  Teftament"  in  folio ;  and  it  is  allowed  by  the  ksrned  to 
,be  the  bed  remains  extant  of  Saxon  antiquity.     The  fame 
year  appeared  a   trentife,  intituled,  "  Librorum  Manuici.  \- 
*'  torum  in  duabus  infignibus   BibliotheciSj  altera  Ter.ilo- 
*'  niana   Londini,    altera    Dugdaliana    Oxonii,    Catalogue-. 
*'  Edidit  E.  G.  Oxori.  1692,"  4*0.     The   former  pare  of 
this  catalogue,  confiding  of  for,-.c  {"hare  of  Sir  fames  Ware*s 
mamifcript  collection,  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Thomas  Tei.i- 
ibn,  then  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  as  at  that  time  placed   in  his 
library.     He  had  a  natural  inclination  to  fearch  into  the  an- 
tiquities of  his  country;   and,  having  laid  a  pccefi^ry  foun- 
dation in  the  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  if, 
applied  himfelf  tQ  them  for  ibme  years  with  great  dilij;-  n     , 
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He  publifhed  Camden's  "  Britannia,"  and  other  works,, 
which  may  be  fecn  in  a  note  p.  85  ;  and  concluded,  in  this 
branch  of  learning,  with  "  Reliquiae  Spelmannians,  or  the 
ct  Pofthumous  Works  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  relating  to 
"  the  Laws  and  Antiquities  of  England,"  which,  with  his 
own  life  of  the  author,  he  publiflied  at  Oxford,  1698,  folio. 
This  he  likewife  dedicated  to  Dr.  Tenifon,  then  Abp.  of 
Canterbury ;  and  probably,  about  that  time,  he  was  taken  as 
domeftic  chaplain  into  the  archbifhop's  family:  nor  was  it 
long  after,  that  we  find  him  both  rector  of  Lambeth,  and 
archdeacon  of  Surrey. 

Being  thus  become  a  member  of  the  convocation,  he  en- 
gaged in  defence  of  his  patron's  rights,  as  prefident  thereof. 
This  controverfy,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houfes  among  themielves,  about  the  forms  and 
extent  of  their  refpective  powers,  grew  very  warm  j  and  our 
author,  now  become  D.  D.  diftinguifhed  his  zeal  above 
others>  by  writing  on  the  occafion,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
no  lefs  than  ten  pamphlets,  to  which  he  added  another  in 
1707.  His  patron,  the  archbifhop,  could  not  but  be  well 
pleaied  with  the  fpirit  and  learning  he  had  {hewn  in  regard  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  their  legiflative  ca- 
pacity ;  and  no  doubt,  it  was  by  his  grace's  encouragement, 
that  he  formed  and  carried  on  his  more  comprehenfive 
fcherre  of  all  the  legal  duties  and  rights  of  the  clergy  in  ge- 
neral, which  was  publiflied  under  the  title  of  "  Codex  Juris 
"  Ecclefiaftici  Anglicani,  1711,"  folio  [A}. 

Tenifon  dying  Dec.  14,  1715,  Wake,  bifhop  of  Lincoln, 
fucceeded  him  ;  and  Gibfon  fucceeded  him  in  the  fee  of 
Lincoln  [B].  After  this  advancement,  he  went  on  indefa- 
tigably,  in  defence  of  the  government  and  difcipline  of  th« 
church  of  England :  and  on  the  death  of  Robinfon  in  1720, 
was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  London.  Gibfon's  talents 
feem  to  be  perfectly  fuitcd  to  the  particular  duties,  and  equal 
to  the  difficulties,  of  this  important  ftation  ;  upon  the  right 
management  of  which  fo  much  depends,  in  refpect  to  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  civil,  as  well  as  the  ecclefiaftical, 
ftate  of  the  nation.  It  is  well  known,  that  he  had  a  very 
particular  genius  for  bufmefs,  which  he  happily  tranfacled, 
by  means  of  a  moft  exact  method  that  he  uied  on  all  occa- 
fions :  and  this  he  purfued  with  great  advantage,  not  only  in 

[A]  The  wiitcr  of  his  life  fays,  that         [B]    Salmon's  Chron.  Hift.   under 
he  received  intimations   .md  directions     that  year. 
from  time  to  time  for  the  improvement 
•t  it  from  his  Grace. 

the 
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the  affairs  of  his  own  diocefe  in  England,  which  lie  governed 
with  the  moil:  cxajt  regularity,  but  of  a  va(Uy  larger  diftridt, 
namely,  in  promoting  the  ipintual  affairs  of  all  trie  church  of 
England  colonies  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  minillry  at^  this 
time  were  fo  Tenable  of  his  great  abilities  in  tranfa&ing  bu- 
fmefs,  that  there  was  committed  to  him  a  fort  of  cccleliafti- 
cal  mini  (try  for  fcveral  years  ;  and  more  cfpecially  from  the 
!<>ng  decline  of-health  in  Abp.  Wake,  when  aim  oil-  every 
thing  that  concerned  the  church  was  in  a  great  mealurc  Lft 
to  the  care  of  the  bifhop  of  London. 

The  writer  of  his  life,  among  many  inftanccs  which  he 
declares  might  be  afligned,  of  his  making  a  proper  ufe  of 
that  fpiritual  miniftry  he  was  honoured  with,  Specifies  lome 
few  of  a  more  eminent  kind.  One  was  his  occasional  re- 
commendation of  feveral  worthy  and  learned  perfons  to  the 
favour  of  the  fecular  miniftry,  for  preferments  tinted  to  their 
merits,  as  he  had  frequently  the  difpofal  of  the  highelr.  dig- 
nities in  the  church.  Another,  that  of  procuring  an  ample 
endowment  from  the  crown,  for  the  regular  performance  of 
divine  fervice  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Whitehall,  by  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  minifters  felected  out  of  both  univerfities  with  proper 
fabrics.  A  third,  that  he  conftantly  guarded  againft  the  re- 
peated attempts  of  certain  perfons  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  cor- 
poration and  teft  a6ts.  By  baffling  the  attacks  made  on  thole 
fences  of  the  church,  he  thought  he  fecured  the  whole  ec- 
clefiaftical  inftitution  :  for  it  was  his  fixed  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  an  unjuftifiable  piece  of  presumption  to  arm  thofe 
hands  with  po\ver,  that  might  poffibly  employ  it,  as  was 
done  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  againft  the  ecclefiadical  con- 
ftitution  itfelf.  He  was  entirely  perfuaded,  that  there  ought 
always  to  be  a  legal  eftablifhment  of  the  church,  to  a  con- 
formity with  which  fome  peculiar  advantages  might  be  rea- 
fonably  annexed  :  and  at  the  fame  time,  with  great  modera- 
tion and  temper,  he  approved  of  a  toleration  of  Proteftant 
DiiTenters  ;  efpecially,  as  long  as  they  keep  within  the  juft 
limits  of  conference,  and  attempt  nothing  that  is  highly  pre- 
judicial to,  or  dertruclive  of  the  rights  of  the  eftablifriment 
in  the  church.  But  he  was  as  hearty  an  enemy  to  perfecu- 
tion  in  matters  of  religion,  as  thofe  that  have  moft  popularly 
declaimed  againft  it. 

l.aftly,  one  more  fervic--  to  the  church  and  clergy,  done 
by  the  bithop  of  London,  well  claims  their  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements ;  iKiiviclv,  his  dinftinguifhed  zeal  (.uicr  he  had 
animated  his  brethren  on  the  bench  to  concur  with  him  \:\ 
timely  apprizing  ths  clergy  of  the  bold  fcheuics  that  were 
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formed  by  the  'Quakers,  in  order  to  deprive  the  clefgy  of 
their  legal  maintenance  by  tithes  ;  and  in  advifmg  them  to 
avert  To  great  a  blow  to  religion,  as  well  as  fo  much  injuf- 
tice  to  themfelves,  by  their  early  application  to  the  legifla- 
ture,  to  preferve  them  in  the  pofTerTion  of  their  known  rights 
and  properties.  But  though  the  defigns  of  their  adverfaries 
•were  happily  defeated,  yet  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered, 
in  honour  of  the  memory  of  the  bifhop  of  London,  that 
fuch  umbrage  was  taken  by  the  then  great  minifter,  on  oo 
cafion  of  the  advice  given  by  him  and  his  brethren  to  the 
clergy  in  that  critical  juncture,  as  in  fact  foon  terminated  in 
the  viable  diminution,  if  not  the  entire  finking,  of  the  fupe- 
rior  intereft  and  authority  of  his  lordihip.  Hitherto  he  had 
long  been  looked  on,  to  ufe  Whifton's  phrafe  [c],  as  heir 
apparent  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  upon  the  demife  of  Dr. 
\Vake,  but  from  this  period  that  profpecl  entirely  vaniflied. 
Upon  this  difgrace  at  court,  pains  were  even  taken  to  fix 
the  character  upon  him  of  a  haughty  perfecutor,  and  even  a 
fecret  enemy  to  the  civil  eftablifhment :  and  to  this  end,  a 
pailage  in  the  introduction  to  his  "  Codex,"  hinting  the  in- 
dependency of  the  Spiritual  Court  upon  any  Temporal  one, 
was  feverely  handled  by  the  direction  of  the  then  chief  juftice 
of  the  King's-bench  [D],  as  derogatory  to  the  fupreme 
power  and  fuperintendency  of  that  court  over,  all  others. 
And  there  were  likewife  not  wanting  great  numbers  to  join 
in  a  general  cry  of  perfecution  againft  our  prelate,  for  hin- 
dering the  promotion  of  a  friend  of  the  chancellor  to  an 
Englifh  bifiiopric,  on  a  fufpicion  of  Deifm  [E].  To  thefe 
public  mortifications,  may  be  added  a  private  diiguft,  faid  to 
be  taken  by  the  king,  for  his  cenfuring  with  an  epifcopal 
boldnefs  the  abufe  which  was  frequently  made  of  mafque- 
rades  -,  a  diveriion  to  which  his  majefty  ihewed  a  particular 
liking  [F]. 

However,  neither  thefe,  nor  yet  other  difcouragements  he 
met  with,  were  able  to  break  his  vigilant  and  fteady  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  paftoral  office;  in  writing  and  print- 
ing paftoral  letters  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  in  oppofition  to 
infidelity  and  enthufiafm  j  in  viiitation  charges,  as  well  as 

[c]   Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  Vol.  of  lord  Talbot,  then  lord  high-chart-' 

J.  p,2i9.  zd  edit._  1753.  cellor.    \Vaifton's  Memoirs,  p.  218, 

fnj  The  late  earl  'Hnrdwicke,\vho  en-          [F]   He  had   not  only   preached  a- 

•couraged   Sir  Michael  Forfter,    puii'ne  gn'.nfl  this  divcrfion  in  the  former  reign? 

:  of  that  court,  then  recorder  of  but  procured   an  addrels   to  the   king 

Brirtol,  to  write  a  piece  upon  the  fubjcft.  from  feveral  of  his  brethren  the  bilhopsj 

f  s  j  Dr.  Rundle,  a  paitkulai  friend  to  put  them  down. 
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occafional  fermon?,  befidcs  i"ficr  pieces  of  a  mixt  nature, 
and  imall  particular  tracts  againit  the  prevailing  imiw,:. 
ties  of  the  age  :   in  the  '  -1  editions  ui   watch  lair,  i<e 

took  more  iatisfa:"io:i  in  his  decline  of  liil-,  than  in  his 
larger  volumes  or"  a  dilcinlinaiian  and  more  controvcrfiai 
nature  [G]. 

He  was  very  fenfible  of  his  decay  for  fome  time  before  his 
death,  in  which  he  complained  of  a  languor  that  hung  about 
him.  As,  iiid'.rd,  he  h«d  n.a.Je  free  with  his  conttitution  by 
incredible  induftry,  in  a  long  courle  of  ftua'y  and  buiinefs  .of 


[G]  For  the  reader's  fatisfaftion  w: 
fliall    infert    here    a   catalogue    of    his 
works  as  follows  :  An  edition  of  Drum 
tnond's  "  Polema-middiana,&c.  i  69  i," 
4to.  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  alfo 
the  "  Chronicon  Saxonicum,    1692," 
4to.  and   his  "  Librorum    Manufcrip- 
*<  torum  Catalogus,"  printed  the  fame 
vcar,  all   three  at   Oxford  :  where  he 
likewise  published  "  Julii  Caefaris  Por- 
«'  tus  Iccius  Itluftratus,"  atradlofW. 
Somnei-;  with  a  dilfciUtion  of  his  own, 
1694.     An  edition  of  "  Qumtilian  de 
"  Arte  Oratoria,  \vrth  Notes.     Oxon. 
*{   169^,"  410.     A  translation  of  Cam- 
den's  "  Britannia  into  English,  1695," 
fol.andagainwithlargeeditionsini722, 
and  1771,  two  vols.t'ol.  "  Vita  Thorns 
«  Bodlcii    Equitis   Aurati   &  Hiitoria 
*'  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae,"  prefixed  to 
a    book,  intituled,  "   Catalog!   Libro- 
"  rumManulcriptorum  in  Anglia&Hi- 
"  hernia    in    unum    coilefti.      Oxon. 
*'    1697,"  in  2  vols.  folio.    "  Reliquiae 
"  Spelmannianae,  &c."  mentioned  a- 
bovc,   1698,  fol.     "  Codex  Juris   Ec- 
"  clefiaStici  Anglicani,  &c.  171 5, "fol. 
"   A  Short  State  of  fome  prefect  Quef- 
"  tions  in  Convocation,    1700,"  410. 
"   A  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country, 
"  concerning  the  Proceedings  in  Con- 
"  vocation  in  the  Years  1700  and  1701, 
"   1703,"  4to.     "  The  Right  of  the 
<{  ArchbiShop  to  continue  or  prorogue 
"  the  whole   Convocation.     A    Sum- 
"  mary  of  the  Arguments  in   Favour 
"  of  the  Said  Right."  "  Synodus  An- 
«'  glicana,  &c.   170:."     "'  A  P;nal!el 
"  between   a    Prelbyterian    Aflembly, 
'*  and  the  new  Model   of  an   English 
<*  Provincial  Synod,"  410.     "  R 
"  tions  upo.i  a  Paper,  intituled,  'The 
"   Expedient  propofed,  '  410.      "  The 
*'  Schedule  of  Prorogation  reviewed," 


4to.     "  The  pretended  Independent 
"  of  the  Lower  Houfe  upon  the  Up- 
' c  per  Houfe  a  groundlcfs  notion,  170-," 
4to.     "  The   Marks  of  a   defcncelcCs 
"  Caufe,  in  the  Proceedings  andVv'tit^ 
"  ings  of  the  Lower  Houlc  of  Convo- 
"  cation,"  4to.    "  An  Account  of  the 
"  Proceedings   in    Convocation    in    a 
"  Caufe  of  Contumacy,  upon  the  Pro- 
"  locutor's  going  into  the  Country  with* 
"  out  the    Leave  «of   the  ArchbiShop, 
"  commenced   April  10,  1707.^     All 
thefe  upon  the  difputes  in  Convocation, 
except  the  "  SynoJus  Anglicana,  &c." 
are  printed  without  his  name,  but  gene- 
rally afcribed  to  him.  "  Visitations  pa- 
"  rochial  and  general,  with  a  Sermon, 
"  and  fome  other  Trails,  1717,"  Svo. 
'•  Five  Pa'loral  Letters,  &c.   Directions 
"  to  the  Clergy,  and  Vilitation  Charges, 
"  &C."  Svo.     "  Family  Devotion  j   A 
"  Trearife  againft  Intemperance  ;   Ad- 
"  monition  againft  Swearirig  5   Advice 
"  to    Perfons   that    have    been    Sici:  ; 
"   TruftinGod;    Sinfuinefs  of  neglcct- 
"  ing  the  Lord's  Day;   Againft  Luke- 
"  warmnefs   in   Religion  ;   Several   oc- 
"  c.i uonal  Sermons  ;  Remarks  on  Part 
"  of  a  Bill  brouglit  into  the  Hou;'-;  uf 
<:  Lords  by  the  K.irl  of  Nottingham  in 
"    1721,    intituled,    '    A  Dill    tor  th-j 
"  more  efieAual   Siipp'efiion  c  f  , 
"  phemy    and    Profanenefs,"     is    a  lib 
afcribed  to  the  hi  Shop  ;  as  is  alfo,  "  1  hi 
"   Cufc  of  addrefiii'g  the  Earl  of  Not- 
"  tingham,    /or  hia    Treatife  on  the 
«'  Trinity,"  published  about  the  fame 
time.     Laftly,  "  A  Collection   of  fie 
"   principal  Tre.itife;  .1  ;i:'nft  Po;  ery,  in 
"   the  Papal  Controveily,  digcftcd  into 
"  proper  Heads  and  Title:,  with  foms 
"  Prefaces  of  his  uwn.   Lend.  1738." 
3  vob.  tel. 
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var'ic>us  kinds  ;  he  had  well  nigh  exhaufted  his  fpirits,  and 
won1  out  a  conftitution  which  was  naturally  fo  vigorous, 


that  1'k  m'Snt'  otherwife,  have  probably  been  protracted  to 
jnorf  than  79  ;  towards  the  end  of  which  year  of  his  age, 
namely,  Sept.  6,  1/48,  he  died  with  true  Chriftian  forti- 
tude* an  apparent  fenfe  of  his  approaching  diflolution,  and 
in  a  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind,  during  the  intervals  of  his 
]aft  fatal  indifpofition  at  Bath,  after  a  very  fhert  continuance 
then2'  His  lor-Jihip  was  married,  and  left  feveral  children 
of  each  fcx,  who  were  all  haridfomely  provided  for  by  him. 

^Ve  fhal]  give  a  fketch  of  his  character,  as  drawn  by  Mr. 
\yhiflon  [H]i  whofe  impartiality  in  his  favour  is  beyond  the 
rc-l(h  of  fufpicion.  "  I  rnuft  fay  fomevvhat  of  bifhop 
<c  (_.iibfon,  one  of  quite  another  character  than  the  afore- 
u  nientionecl  bifhop,  (Hoadly,  i.e.  with  refpect  to  the  care 
«c  Of,  and  rcndence  upon  his  diocefe)  one  that  1  think  mar- 
cc  ried  but  once,"  (he  had  before  cenfured  Hoadly  for  re- 
rnarrying,  and  that  with  a  young  woman  in  his  old  age) 
«c  and  change^  his  diocefe  but  once;  one  who  has  written 
<c  feveral  devotional  and  practical  manuals  with  good  repu- 
te tation  ;  one  who  performed  divine  offices  in  a  fober,  and 
<c  0;rave,  and  foleinn  way,  becoming  a  Chriftian  bifhop;  one 
tc  £f  fuch  great  generolity,  that  he  freely  gave  the  2500!,, 
«c  jpft  him  by  Dr.  Crow,  once  his  chaplain,  to  Dr.  Crow's 
cc  (jwn  relations  [who  were  very  poor]  ;  and  one  who  in  the 
cc  r'eign  of  king  George  I.  preached,  and  procured  an  ad- 
ic  Jrefs  to  the  king  from  feveral  of  his  brethren  the  bilhops, 
«c  to  put  down  that  grofs  court  foolery  of  mafquerades, 
<c  yvhich,  in  my  opinion,  was  an  action  both  very  bold  and 
«c  Very  mei"itorious.  This  bifhop  alfo  publifhed  feveral  fober 
*c  .jaftcral  letters  to  his  diocefe  againit  infidelity.  Yet,  all 
tc  jhis  is  done  in  fuch  a  way  of  grofs  ignorance  of  primi- 
cc  |ive  Chriftianity,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  any  other 
<c  ^landard  but  modern  Popifh  canons,  and  parliamentary 
<c  jaws,  and  political  injunctions  of  princes;  like  the  infa- 
t«  jTious  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hobbes  of  Malmfbury. — IhaveTaid 
c<  jt  not  unfrequently,  that  this  bifhop  feemed  to  think  the 
<c  Church  of  England,  as  it  juft  then  happened  to  be,  efta- 
cc  pliflied  by  modern  laws  and  cuftoms,  came  down  from 
«  peaven  with  the  Athanafian  Creed  in  its  hand." 

[H]  In  his  Memoirs  as  before,  p.  214. 

pIBSON    (RICHARD),    commonly  called   the  Dwarf, 
was-  an  eminent  Englifh  painter,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Peter 
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Jvcly,  to  whofe  manner  he  devoted  himfelf,  and  whofc  pic- 
tures he  copied  to  admiration.  He  was  originally  fervant  to 
a  lady  at  Mortlake,  who  obferving,  that  his  genius  led  hiin 
to  painting,  put  him  to  De  Cleyn  to  be  inftructcd  in  the  ru- 
diments of  that  art.  De  Cleyn  was  mailer  of  the  tapcftry- 
\vorks  at  Mortlake,  and  famous  for  the  cuts  which  he  de- 
figned  for  fomc  of  Ogilby's  things,  and  for  Sandys's  tranC- 
lation  of  Ovid.  Gihfon's  paintings  in  water-colours  were 
well  efteemed  ;  but  the  copies  he  made  of  Lely's  portraits, 
gained  him  the  greateft  reputation.  He  was  greatly  in  fa- 
vour with  Charles  I.  to  whom  he  was  page  of  the  back- 
ftairs ;  and  he  alfo  drew  Oliver  Cromwell  feveral  times. 
He  had  the  honour  to  inftrudl  in  drawing  queen  Mary  and 
queen  Anne,  when  they  were  princcfles  $  and  he  went  over 
to  Holland  to  wait  on  the  former  for  that  purpoie.  He  was 
himfelf  a  dwarf  ;  and  he  married  one  Mrs.  Anne  Shepherd, 
who  was  alfo  a  dwarf.  Charles  I.  was  pleafed,  out  of  curio- 
fity  or  pleafantry,  to  honour  their  marriage  with  his  prefence, 
and  to  give  the  bride.  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on  this  occa- 
fion,  "  Of  the  Marriage  of  the  Dwar^fc  which  begins 
thus  : 

<c  Defiga  or  chance  makes  others  wive, 

"  But  Nature  did  this  match  contrive. 

"  Eve  might  as  well  have  Adam  fled, 

"  As  fhc  deny'd  her  little  bed 

"  To  him,  for  whom  Heaven  feem'd  to  frame 

"  And  meafure  put  this  only  dame,  &c." 

Fenton,  in  his  notes  on  this  poem,  tells  us,  that  he  had  feen 
this  couple  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  and  that  they  appeared 
to  have  been  of  an  equal  ftature,  each  of  them  rneafuring 
three  feet  ten  inches.  They  had,  however,  nine  children, 
five  of  which  attained  to  maturity,  and  were  well-propor- 
tioned to  the  ufual  ftandard  of  mankind.  To  recompenfe 
the  fhortnefs  of  their  ftature,  nature  gave  them  an  equivalent 
in  length  of  days  ;  for  Gibfon  died  in  Covent-Garden,  in  his 
7£th  year  ;  and  his  wife,  furviving  him  almoft  20  years,  died  Waller's 
in  1709,  aged  89. 

There  was  WILLIAM  GIBSON,  nephew  to  this  Richard, 
who  was  inftrucled  in  the  art  of  painting  both  by  him  and  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  and  became  alfo  eminent.  His  excellence,  like 
his  uncte's,  lay  in  copying  after  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  although 
he  was  a  good  limner,  and  drew  portraits  for  perfons  of  the 
ilrft  rank.  His  great  induftry  was  much  to  be  commended, 
not  only  for  purchafmg  Sir  Peter  Lely's  collection  after  his 
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death,  but  likewife  for  procuring  from  beyond  fea  a  gieat 
variety  of  valuable  things  in  their  kind  ;  inibmuch,  that  his 
collection  of  prints  and  drawings,  was  not  inferior  to  any 
perfons  of  his  time.  He  died  of  a  lethargy  in  1702,  aged 
58. 

Air.  EDWARD  GISSON,  his  lunfnian,  was  inftrucled  by 
him,  and  fir  ft  painted  portraits  in  oil  ;  but  afterwards  finding 
ynore  encouragement:  in  crayons,  and  his  genius  lying  that 
way,  he  applied  hirmelf  to  them.  He  was  in  the  way  of  be- 
coming a  matter,  but  died  when  he  was  young. 

GIFANIU3  (HUEERTU  s,  or  OBERTUS),  a  learned  critic 
aj-ls'sDift.  and  great  civilian,  was  born  at  Buren  in  Guelderland  in  1534. 
He  itudied  at  Louvain  and  at  Paris,  and  was  the  fir  ft  who 
erected  the  library  of  the  German  nation  at  Orleans.  He 
took  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  civil  law  there,  in  1567  ;  and 
went  from  thence  to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  the  French  am- 
balib.dor.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Germany,  where  he 


taught  the  civiLi^iv/  wich  high  repute.  He  taught  it  rirft  at 
Stralburg,  whe^Phc  was  like  wife  profeilbr  of  philosophy; 
then  in  the  univemty  of  Altdorf,  and  at  laft  at  Ingoldiradt. 
He  forfook"  the  Proteftant  religion  to  embrace  the'  Roman 
Catholic,  Fie  was  invited  to  the  imperial  court,  and  ho- 
noured with  the  office  of  counfelior  to  the  emperor  Rodolph. 
He  died  at  Prague  in  1600,  if  we  believe  fome  authors;  but 
Thuanus,  who  is  more  to  be  depended  on,  places  his  death 
in  1604.  Bcfides  notes  and  comments  upon  authors  of  an- 
tiquity, he  wrote  lev.  '  ~,  relating  to  civil  law;  and 

was  cm  all  hr.r.ds  a;  I  owed  lo  be  :i  very  great,  though.,  as  it 
ihould  kern,  not  a  very  gccd  rr.an.  Scaligef  fays,  that  ••'  ha 
tc  was  counfellor  to  the  emperor  ;  and  becaufe  a  married 
"  man  niuft  ke:-;..  .  •  y  his  wife  to  Nurem- 

u  berg,     fk-  \  :.i  of  money  ;  yet  he  lived 

"  in  a  garret,  and  rr.aJc  his  chilclren  fup'pTy  the  place  of  fer- 
"  vants."  This,  if  true,  was  moil  fordid  avarice. 

As  lo  his  literary  character,  he  has  been  accufed  of  a  no- 
torious breach  of  trull,  with  regard  to'  the  MSS.  of  Frute-. 
rius.  Fruterius  was  a  great  genius,  and  had  collevSred  a, 
quantity  of  critical  obfervation?  ;  but  died  at  Paris  in  1566, 
\vhen  he  was  only  25.  lie  left  them  to  Gifanius  to  be  pub- 
luned,  who  acted  fraudulently,  and  fupprefied  them  as  far  as 
he  was  able';  for  which  he  is  feverely  treated  by  Janus  Douza 
Hi  ft.  ad  an.  in  his  fatires  and  clfewhere.  The  facl;  is  alfo  mentioned  by 
Thuar.us.  He  was  charged  with  piagiarifm,  and  had  quar- 
fcls  with  Lambin  upon"  this  head,  Gifanius,  it  fecms,  had 
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inferted  in  his  edition  of  Lucretius  all   the  bed:  notes   of 
Lambin,  without  acknowledging  to  whom  IK  cd  ; 

and  not  only  fo,  but  had  taken  occafion  to  fpeak  flightingly, 
and  with  ibme  contempt,  of  Lambin  ;  for  which,  however, 
Lanibin,  in  a  third  edition  of  that  author,  has  loaded  him 
•with  all  the  hard  names  he  ci.u'j  think  of.  He  calls  him 
*"  and;-",  nil,  ;<  rugantcm,  impuucntem,  ingratum,  petulan- 
*'  tern,  iniidiofum,  fallacerfi,'infidunfir,nigrum,''  and  what  m/  ? 
He  had,  alfo,  another  terrible  quarrel  with  Scioppius,  about 
a  MS.  of  Symraachus  ;  which  Scioppius,  it  is  laid,  had  taken 
away,  and  ufcd  without  his  knowledge.  Thefe  quarrels  arc 
not  worth  relating.  It  is  pity,  that  polite  literature  will  not 
retrain  the  paflions,  and  civilize  the  manners  of  its  profcf- 
fors ;  but  experience  has  (hewn,  that  it  will  not :  which 
gives  us  reafon  to  conclude,  that  human  nature  will  be  hu- 
man nature  ftill,  'and  that  its  depravity  will  appear  under  fome 
mode  or  other,  in  fpite  of  all  applications  to  correct  it. 

GILBERT  (WILLIAM),  a  learned  phyfician,  who  firft 
clifcovered  feveral  of  the  properties  of  the  load-Hone,  was 
born  at  Colchcfter,  where  his  father  was  recorder  [A],  in 
354.0;  and,  after  an  education  at  the  grammar-fchool,  was 
lent  to  Cambridge  [B~|.  Having  ftudied  phviic  there  for 
fome  time,  he  travelled  abroad  for  his  further  improvement; 
;incf,  in  one  of  the  foreign  univerftties,  had  the  degree  con- 
r..rred  upon  him  of  M.D.  He  returned  to  England  with  a 
coniiderable  reputation  for  his  learning  in  general,  and  had 
especially  the  character  of  being  deeply  (killed  in  philofophy 
and  chemiftry';  and  refolving  to  make  his  knowledge  ufcful 
to  his  country  by  practifmg  in  his  faculty,  he  prefented  him- 
felf  a  candidate  to  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London,  and 
\v£S  ele6ted  a  fellow  of  that  fociety  about  1573.  Thus  every 
way  qualified  for  it,  he  praftifeu  in  this  metropolis  with  great 
fr.ccefs  and  applaule  ;  which  being  obiervcd  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, w.hofe  talent  it  was  to  diitiiv^uifn  perfons  of  fuperior 
merit,  (he  fent  for  him  to  court,  and  appointed  him  her  phy- 
fician  in  ordinary  ;  and  gave  him,  befides,  an  annual  penfioa 
to  encourage  him  in  his  ftudies[c].  In  thefe,  as  much  as 
hi?  extenfive  bufmefs  in  his  profeiiion  would  give  him  leav, 
he  applied  'himfelf  chiefly  to  cohfider  and  examine  the  van 
properties  of  the  load-ftone;  and  proceeding  in  the  experi- 

f'-l   Symonds'  Colleftion  in  the  He-         fB]  Wood  fays,  hewns  rducr.*-- 
yaii's  0£icc.  Vol.  I,  fcl.  437,  both  univcrfitics.     Ath.  O.-ion.  Vol.  I. 

[c]  Id.  ibid, 
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mental  way4  a  method  not  much  ufed  at  that  time,  he  di<f~ 
covered  and  eftabHfhed  feveral  qualities  of  it  not  obferved  be- 
fore. This  occaiioned  much  difcourfe ;  and,  fpreading  his 
jfarne  into  foreign  countries,  great  expectations  were  raifed 
from  his  treat ife  on  that  fubjecl:,  which  were  abundantly  ful- 
jiUed  when  it  appeared  in  public, 

Ke  printed  it,  in  1600,  under  the  following  title,  "  De 
ct  Magnete,  magneticifque  Corporibus  &:  de  magno  Magnete 
S4  tetlure,.  Phyfiologia  nova  :"  i.e.  "  Of  the  Magnet  (or 
"  Load-ftone)  and  magnetical  Bodies,  and  of  that  great 
*4  Magnet  the  Earth."  It  contains  the  hiftory  of  all  that 
had  been  written  on  that  fubjecl:  before  his  time  [D],  and 
then  reduces  all  the  various  phenomena  under  four  heads  ; 
.  Its.  attraction  ;  its  direction  to  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  the 
earth's-  verticjty  and  fixednefs  to  certain  points  of  the  world  ; 
hs  variation ;  and  its  declination.  Thefe  feveral  properties 
fee  derives  from  the  rnagnetical  nature  of  the  earth,  which  he 
Suppofes  to  be  a  great  magnet.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the 
fcrft  regular  fyftem  on  this  curious  fubjecl:,  and  may  not  un~ 
fU'fOy  be  flyled  the  parent  of  all  the  improvements  that  have 
beers  made  therein  fmce.  In  this  piece  our  author  (hews  the 
irfe  of  tfoe  declination  of  the  magnet,  which  had  been  dif- 
covered.  by  Norman  in  finding  out  the  latitude  [E]?  for  which 
purpofe  alto  he  contrived  two  inftruments  for  the  iea.  This 
invention  was  published  by  Thomas  Blondeville  in  a  book 
isvtitoied,  cc  Theoriques  of  the  Planets,  together  with  the 
64  -making  of  two>  Inftruments  for  Seamen,  for  finding  oat 
**  tfie  Latitude  without  Sun,.  Moon,  or  Stars,  invented  by 
ce  Dr.  Gilbert,  1624..'*  But  the  hopes  from  this  property, 
liowever  promifmg  at  firft,  have  by  a  longer  experience  been 
fbwnd  to  be  deceitful  [F]. 

After  tiie  dernife  of  Elizabeth,  the  doctor  was  continued 
as  chief  phyfieian  to  Jannes  I.  but  he  enjoyed  that  honour 
only  a  fiiort  time,,  paying  his  laft  debt  to  nature,  Nov.  30, 
1603  [G],  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  Trinity  church  at 

I'D}  Among tiefe are  Harriot,  Hues,  and  ufe,  fince  Barlow  did  not  publi/h 

WngJbtjKeaialj,  Barlow,  and  Norman,  his  magnetical  advertifement  till  1616. 

tsLkh  fhews  Wood's  obferwation  to  be  Ath.  Oxon.  VoJ.  I.     See  alfo  the  ar- 

otseandlidi  at  Iea£  when  he  tells  us,  that  tide  BARLOW  (Win  LI  AM)  in  Biog. 

Barlow  had  knowledge  in  the  magnet  20  Brit. 

years  before  Gilbert's  book  came  out;  [E]  What  thefe  are  may  be  feen  i» 

and  whatever  was  the  Intention  of  the  Halley's  article. 

aratkjoary's  remark,  it  i&  certain  from  [F]   See  more  of  this  in  Whiftoa's 

his  own  account,  that  Gilbert  firft  im-  article. 

proved  this  knowledge  to  that  degree  of  [cj  Infcription  on  his  monument, 
as  to  be  fjf  for  public  view 
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Colcheflcr,  where  he  was  born,  and  where  there  is  a  hand- 
fome  monument  raifed  to  his  memory  [H]  ;  a  print  of  which 
is  to  be  feen  in  the  "  Hilrory  and  Antiquities  of  Colcheftcr,*' 
by  Morant.  By  a  pidure  of  him  in  the  fchool  gallery  of 
Oxford,  he  appears  to  have  been  tall  of  iraturc,  and  of  a 
chearful  countenance  [i].  All  that  is  left  us  of  his  character, 
has  been  faid  on  the  occafion  of  his  famous  book  ;  on  which 
account  we  have  the  higheft  encomiums  of  him,  fuch  as  are 
ufually  made  by  one  author  upon  another.  Thus  Carpenter 
tells  us,  that  he  had  trodden  out  a  new  path  to  philofo- 
phy[ic].  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  compares  him  with  Harvey, 
the  difcoverer  of  the  circulation  [L].  Barrow  ranks  him 
with  Galileo,  Gaffendus,  Merfennus,  and  Des  Cartes ;  whom 
he  reprefents  as  men  refembling  the  ancients  in  lagacity  and 
acutenefs  of  genius  PM].  Thefe  atteftations  of  his  high 
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merit  are  indeed  given  him  by  his  countrymen  ;  but  that  they 
may  not  be  fufpecled  of  partiality  [N],  there  is  good  reafon 
to  believe,  that  his  fame  was  ftill  more  celebrated  among 
foreigners  [o]  ;  of  which  this  is  one  very  ftrong  confirma- 
tion," that  the  famous  Peirefc  often  lamented,  that  when  he 
was  in  England  he  was  not  acquainted  with  our  philofo- 
pher [p]. 

Befides  his  principal  work  printed  in  his  life-time,  he  left 
another  treatife  in  MS.  which  coming  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  Bofwell,  was  from  that  copy  printed  at  Amfterdam, 
in  1651,  4-to,  under  this  title,  "  De  inundi  noftro  fublunari 
"  Philofophia  nova."  As  he  was  never  married,  he  gave  by 
his  laft  will  all  his  library,  confiding  of  books,  globes,  in- 
ftruments,  &c.  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  to  the  college  of 
phyficians  ;  and  this  part  was  punctually  performed  by  his 
brothers,  who  inherited  his  eftate,  which  muft  have  been 

[H]  There  is  alfo   a  Latin  infcrip-  ftyles    it    a  painful  and   experimental 

tion,  declaring  it  to  be  erefted  by  his  work,  Adv.  of  Learning,  L.  i.   c.  13. 

"two   brothers  Ambrofe    and  William,  words,  in  his  lordihip's  mouth,  of  fin- 

who  therein  give  the  deceafed  the  title  gular  force  and  extent  of  meaning,  and 

of  Armiger,   or  Efquire,  as  well  as  his  which  are  handfornely  illuftrated  by  the 

father.  compliment  of  Mr.  Wright  prefixed  to 

[i]   Ath.  Oxon.  Vol.1.  the  book:  by  wh:ch   it  appears,  that 

[K]  In  a  book  intituled,  "  Geogra-  our  author  fpent  no  lefs  than  iS  yean 

"  phy  delineated,  £c.  in  two  Books,"  in  bringing  it  to  perfection. 
B.I.  c.  iii.  [o]  This  is  intimated  by  the  follow  - 

[L]  Treatife  of  Bodies,  c.  xx.  ing  expreffiou  in   his  epitaph,    "  Li - 

EM]   Opufcula,  p.  Sy.  "  brum  de  magnete  apud  exteros  ce- 

N]  This  remark  of  lord  Bacon  is  "  lebrem   in   rem   nauticam    compo- 

the  leaft  free  from  that  cenfure.     He  "  fuit." 

frequently  mentions  Gilbert's  book  with         [p]   Gaffenduti  In  vita  Peirefc. 
applaufc  j  and  in  one  place  particularly 
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fomewhat  confiderable.     Wood  obferves,  he  was  the  chief 
perfon  in  his  parifn  at  Colchefttr. 

GILPIN  (BERNARD),  an  Englifli  divine,  was  dcfcended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Weftmorland,  and  born  at  Kent- 
mire  in  that  county,  1517.  After  pa  fling,  through  a  gram- 
mar-fchool,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  (cholar 
on  the  foundation  of  Queen's-college  in  1533.  Here  he 
{hick  clofe  to  his-  ftudy,  and  made  himfelf  maiter  of  Eraf- 
rnus's  works,  which  were  then  the  vogue  ;  at  the  fame  time 
cultivating  logic  and  philofophy,  he  became  a  diftinguifhed 
difputant  in  the  fchools.  To  thefe  acquifitions  he  added  a 
fingular  knowledge  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues  ;  in 
which  laft  he  was  inftructed  by  Thomas  Neale,  then  fellow 
of  New-college,  who  afterwards  became  Hebrew  profefibr. 
March  1541,  he  proceeded  M.  A.  having  taken  his  degree 
of  B.  A.  at  the  ufual  term  before.  He  was  now  alfo  chofen 
fellow  of  his  college,  being  much  beloved  for  fvveetnefs  of 
ciifpofition  and  unaffected  fmcerity  of  manners.  At  the  fame 
time,  his  eminence  for  learning  was  fuch,  that  he  was  chofcn 
one  of  the  firft  mailers  to  fupply  Chrift-church-collegc,  after 
the  completing  of  its  foundation  by  Henry  VIII. 

As  he  had  been  bred  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  fo 
he  had  continued  hitherto  (ready  to  that  church  ;  and  in  de- 
fence thereof,  while  he  rcfided  at  Oxford,  held  a  diibutation 
againit  Hooper,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Worcester,  and  martyr 
for  the  Proteflant  faith.  But  in  Edward  VI's  time  being 
prevailed  upon  to  difpute  with  Peter  Martyr,  againft  fotnc 
pofitioas  maintained  by  him  in  his  divinity  leclure  at  Oxford, 
und  being  ftaggtred  a  little  therein,  he  began  more  ferioufiy 
to  read  over  the  Scriptures  and  writings  of  the  fathers, 
expecting  to  confirm  himfelf  in  his  opinions  by  itronger  ar- 
guments :  on  the  contrary,  the  refult  of  his  enquiries  was 
the  cooling  of  his  zeal  for  Popery,  and  kindling  a  defire  to- 
ward the  new  religion  :  in  which  temper  he  applied  for  fur- 
ther ir.Pcructicn  to  Tonftall,  bifhop  of  Durham:,  who  was  his 
mother's  uncle.  That  'prelate  told  him,  that  in  the  matter 
of  tranfubflantiation  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  done  unadvifed- 
ly,  in  making  it  an  article  of  faith  j  and  confefled,  that  the 
Pope  had  alfo  committed  a  great  fault,  in  taking  no  better 
care  than  he  had  done,  in  the  bufmefs  of  indulgences  and 
other  things.  After  this  he  confultcd  other  private  friends, 
and  at  the  fa-.r.c  time,  continuing  his  diligence  in  fearching 
the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  he  began  to  obfeive  many 

abides 
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s  :  i  Popery,  and  to  .  forma- 

tion m-'.cli.'.ry. 

\Viiillt  he  wa  .'>H  i;i  th/,  Courfe,  having  taken  o-v  ;••;, 

he  was  overru     i  bj  nib  friends  to  a<_'.;r;  i  .il  his  \ 

tlu-  vicarage  ol        irten  in  the  dincti'    <         iM'i;:in.     Thrs 
\v..s  in  1552;  and  being  a  grant  from  luhvard  VI.  l)d<;io 
he  went  to  refide,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  before  his 
majefly,  who  was   then   at   Greenwich.     His  fermon  war 
greatly  approved  [A],  and  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Sir  Francis  Ruliel  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  carls 
of  Bedford  and  Leicester,  and  to  fecretary  Cecil,  afterwards 
lord  treafurcr  Burleigh,  who  obtained  for  him  the  king's  li- 
cence for  a  general  preacher  during  his  majesty's  lire,  which, 
however,  happened  to  be  not  much  above  half  a  year  after. 
Thus  honoured,  he  repaired  to  his  parifh,  but  he  ibon  grew 
uneafy  here :  for,  however  relblved  he  was  againft  Popery, 
he  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  feme  of  his  religious  opinions  j  and 
he  found  the  country  overfpread  with  Popifh  doctrines,  the 
errors  of  which  he  was  unable  to  oppoie.     In  this  unhappy 
ftate  he  applied  to  bifhop  Tonftall,  then  in  the  Tower  ;  who 
advifed  him   to  provide  a  trufty  curate  for  his  pariih,  and 
fpend  a  year  or  two  abroad,  in  converging  with  feme  of  the 
moft  eminent  profeffors  on  both  fides  the  queftion.     The 
propofal  to  travel  was  quite  agreeable  to  Gilpin  ;  who,  after 
refigning  his  living,  from  a  fcruple  of  conference,  fet  out  for 
London,  to  receive  the  biihop's  laft  orders,  and  embark. 
The  bilhop  promifed  to  fupport  him  abroad  ;  and  at  parting 
put  into  his  hands  a  treatife  upon  the  Eucharift,  which  the 
times  not  fuiting  to  be  printed  here,  he  defired  might  be  done 
under  his  infpe&ion  at  Paris  [B].     With  this  charge  he  em- 
barked for  Holland,  and  on  landing,  went  immediately  to 
Malin  to  vifit  his  brother  George,  who  was  then  a  ftudent 
there.     After  a  few  weeks  he  went  to  Louvain,  which  he 
pitched  on  for  his  refidence ;  propofmg  to  make  occafional 
excurfions  to  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruflels,  and  other  places 
in  the  Netherlands.     Louvain  was  then   a   chief  place  for 
iludents  in  divinity,  fome  of  the   moft  eminent  divines  on 
both  fides  of  the  queftion  refiding  there;  and  the  moft  im- 
portant topics  of  religion  were  difcuiled  with  great  freedom. 

[A]   It  was  preached  upon  Luke  ii.  confined  a  defence  of  the  real  prefence 

?rr.  tt  \  104?.;   ap4xras  chiefly  levelled  in   the  grofs  fenfe;   r.:i  opinion  which 

it^.iinfi  facrilcgc.  Gil]'in,   who  ha-i 

fs]  It  was  written  in  Latin  with  this  his  uncle,  fesms  to  h.ive  imbili  i  rV  '.n 

title, '*,De  yeriUte  cprporis  &     •        ila  \\M\,  and  .    ha  .    -  -  • 

*•  Chri'ti  Domini  in  Michariftia,"  and 

Gilpin 
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Gilpin  made  the  beft  ufe  of  his  time,  and  foon  began  to  have 
j  ufter  notions  of,  and  greater  fatisfaftion  in,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformed,  when  he  was  alarmed  with  the  news  of  Ed- 
ward's death,  and  the  accefiion  of  Mary  to  the  throne. 

However,  this  .bad  news  came  attended  with  an  agreeable 
account  of  Bp.  Tonftall's  releafe  from  the  Tower,  and  re- 
eftablimment  in  his  bimopric  :  but  the  confequence  of  this 
was  not  fo  agreeable ;  for  afterwards  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  brother  George,  inviting  him  to  Antwerp  upon  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  Coming  thither,  he  found  that 
the  bufmefs  was  a  requeft  of  the  bifhop's,  to  perfuade  him  to 
accept  of  a  living  of  confiderable  value,  which  was  become 
vacant  in  his  diocefe.  George  ufed  all  his  endeavours  for 
the  purpofe,  but  in  vain  [c]  ;  Bernard  was  too  well  pleafed 
with  his  prefent  fituation  to  think  of  a  change,  and  ex- 
cufed  himfelf  to  his  patron  on  the  fame  fcruple  of  confcience 
as  before,  againft  taking  the  profits  while  another  did  the 
duty.  "  And  whereas,"  concludes  he,  "  I  know  well  your 
"  lordihip  is  careful  how  I  fhould  live,  if  God  ihould  call 
u  your  lordfhip,  being  now  aged,  I  defire  you  let  not  that 
"  trouble  you.  For  if  I  had  no  other  fhift,  I  could  get  a 
"  lectureship  I  know  fhortly,  either  in  this  univerfity,  or 
."  at  leaft  in  fome  abbey  hereby,  where  I  fhould  not  lofe 
"  my  time  ;  and  this  kind  of  life,  if  God  be  pleafed,  I  de- 
"  fire  before  any  benefice  [D]."  This  letter  was  dated 
Nov.  22,  1554.  Meanwhile,  he  was  greatly  affected  with 
the  misfortune  of  the  Englifti  exiles  from  Q^  Mary's  pcrfe- 
cution ;  and  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find,  that  though  unable 
perfonally  to  aillft  them,  yet  his  large  acquaintance  in  the 
country  furnifhed  him  with  the  means  of  ferving  many  of 
them  by  recommendations.  He  had  been  now  two  years  in 
Flanders,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  controversy,  as  it 
was  there  handled.  He  left  Louvain,  therefore,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  his  firit  care  was  to  print  his  patron's  book  [E]  ; 
which  he  performed  entirely  to  his  lordfhip's  fatisfaction  this 

[c]  Hefucceeded  better  in  a  reqaeft  [r>]  He  was   much   delighted   with 

made  afterwards,  at  the  inftance  of  the  his  prefent  ittmtion,    which  was  near 

earls  of  Bedford  and  Leksftsr,  to  give  to  a  monaftevy  of  Minorite  friars;  and 

him  in  writing  an  exail  account  of  the  had  the  ufe  of  an  excellent  library  of 

progrefs  of  his  change  from  the  Romiih  theirs,  and  enjoyed  the  company  of  the 

religion  ;  which  w^s  executed,  and  is  beft  fcholars ;  nor,  fays  he,  was  I  ever 

printed  in  his  life  by  bimop  Caiieton.  more  delirous  to  learn. 

George  was  now  at   the  Englifh  court,  [E]  For  this  purpofe,  he  took  lodg- 

.  but  employed  as  a  minifterfrom  therce  ings  at  the  houfc  of  Vafcofan  an  emi- 

in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  ufually  nent  printer,  to  whom  he  had  been  re- 

rcliied,  commended  by  his  friends  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. 
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fame  year  1554*  and  received  his  thanks  for  it.  Merc  Popery 
became  quite  his  averfion  ;  he  faw  more  of  its  fuptrfbtioa 
and  craft  than  he  had  yet  feen  ;  the  former  amoiig  the  peo- 
ple, the  latter  among  the  priefts.  In  this  city  he  met  with 
his  old  Hebrew  matter,  Neal,  of  New-college :  Nea!  had 
always  been  a  favourer  of  Popery,  and  was  now  a  bigot  to  it ; 
and  he  tried  his  ftrcngth  upon  his  quondam  pupil,  but  found 
him  above  his  match.  This  was  the  fame  Neal,  who  was 
afterwards  chaplain  to  Bp.  Bonner,  and  tlifhnguilhed  him- 
felf  by  vouching  the  filly  ftory  of  the  Nag's-head  Conlccra- 
tion. 

After  three  years  abfence,  Gilpin  returned  to  England  in 
1556,  a  little  before  the  death  of  queen  Mary;  and  foon 
after  received  from  his  uncle  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham, 
to  which  the  reclory  of  Eafington  was  annexed.  He  imme- 
diately repaired  to  his  parifh ;  where,  notwithftanding  the 
perfecution,  which  was  then  in  its  height,  he  preached  boldly 
againft  the  vices,  errors,  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  efpc- 
cially  in  the  clergy  [F].  This  was  infallibly  to  draw  ven- 
geance upon  himfelf ;  and,  accordingly,  a  charge  confsfting 
of  13  articles  was  drawn  up  againft  him,  and  prefented  isi 
form  to  the  biftiop  ;  but  Tonftall  found  a  method  of  difmif- 
fmg  the  caufe  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  protect  his  nephew, 
without  endangering  himfelf.  The  malice  of  his  enemies 
could  not,  however,  reft  :  his  character,  at  leaft,  was  in  their 
power  ;  and  they  created  him  fo  much  trouble,  that  not  able 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  both  his  places,  he  begged  leave  of 
the  bifhop  to  refign  either  the  archdeaconry  or  his  parifh; 
and  the  rich  living  of  Houghton  le  Spring  becoming  vacant, 
the  bifhop  prefented  him  to  it,  on  his  refignation  of  the  arch- 
deaconry. He  now  lived  retired,  and  gave  no  immediate 
offence  to  the  clergy  ;  the  experience  he  had  of  their  temper, 
made  him  more  cautious  not  to  provoke  them.  But  all  his 
caution  availed  nothing.  He  was  foon  formally  accufed  to 
the  bifliop  a  fecond  time  ;  and  again  protected  by  him.  Nor 
even  yet  were  his  enemies  quieted :  enraged  at  this  fecond 
defeat,  they  delated  him  to  Bonner,  Bp.  of  London  ;  and  here 
they  went  the  right  way  to  work.  Bonner  was  juft  the  re- 
verfe  of  Tonlrdl,  and  immediately  gave  orders  to  apprehend 
him.  Gilpin  had  no  fooner  notice  of  it,  but,  being  no 
ftranger  to  this  prelate's  BURNING  zeal,  he  prepared  for 

[F]  Ke  often  preached  againft  pin-  who  broached  that  dofhine,  wouM 
falities,  and  non-re:" Jencc  ;  up^n  which  quickly  become  heretics  ;  and  he  >vi» 
«fee  Popifli  clergy  tried  out,  thai  all  ateu'dingly  accufed  of  herely. 

martyrdom  ; 
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martyrdom  ;  and  commanding  his  houfc-fteward  to  provide? 
him  a  long  garment,  that  he  might  go  the  more  comely  to 
the  ftake,  he  let  out  for  London.  It  is  inid,  that  he  hap- 
pened to  break  his  leg  in  the  journey,  which  delayed  him  ; 
however  that  be,  it  is  certain,  that  the  news  of  queen  Mary's 
death  met  him  on  the  road,  which  proved  his  delivery. 

Upon  his  return  to  Houghton,  he  was  received  by  his  pa- 
rifhioners  with  the  fmcereft  joy;  and  though  he  foon  after" 
loft  his  patron,  Bp.  Tonilall,  yet  he  quickly  experienced, 
that  worth  like  his  could  never  be  left  friendlefs.  When  the 
Popifh  bifhops  were  deprived,  the  earl  of  Bedford  recom- 
mended him  to  the  queen  for  the  bifhopric  of  Carliile  ;  and 
took  care,  that  a  conge  d'  elire  {hould  be  fent  down  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  for  that  purpofe  :  but  Mr.  Gilpin  declined 
this  promotion.  He  refufed  allb  an  offer  the  following  year, 
which  feems  to  have  been  more  to  his  taile.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, at  her  acceffion  to  the  throne,  had  procured  one  Dr. 
Francis,  a  Proteftant  phyfician,  to  be  chofen  provoft  of 
Queen's-college.  Francis  was  received  with  great  reluct- 
ance by  the  fellows,  who  were  attached  to  Popery  ;  and, 
finding  his  fituation  uneafy  among  them,  determined  to  re- 
fign,  and  made  an  offer  of  the  place  to  Gilpin.  But  though 
he  loved  the  univerftty  well,  and  this  college  in  particular, 
of  which  he  had  been  fellow,  and  was  affured  Ijkewife,  that 
the  prefent  fellows  had  a  very*great  eueem  for  him;  yet  all 
was  not  able  to  move  him  from  his  parfonage.  Here  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  ;  abounding  in  hofpitality, 
charity,  and  all  good  works.  The  fame  of  his  hofpitality 
was  fo  great  and  fo  extenuve,  that  lord  Burlcigh,  returning 
from  Scotland,  made  a  vifit  to  Houghton  ;  and,  though  he 
came  without  any  previous  notice,  yet  he  was  received  with 
his  whole  retinue,  and  treated  in  fo  affluent  and  generous  a 
manner,  that  he  would  often  afterwards  fay,  he  could  hardly 
have  expected  more  at  Lambeth.  Towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  his  health  was  much  impaired  ;  and  there  hap- 
pened a  very  unfortunate  affair,  which  entirely  destroyed  it. 
As  he  was  croffing  the  market-place  at  Durham,  an  ox  ran 
at  him,  and  threw  him  down  with  fuch  violence,  that  it  u'as 
imagined  he  had  received  his  death's  wound.  He  lay  long 
confined  ;  and  though  he  got  abroad  again,  he  never  re- 
covered even  the  little  ftrength  he  had  before,  and  con- 
tinued lame  as  long  he  lived.  He  died,  1583,  in  his  66th 
year.  He  was  in  all  refpefe  a  moft  excellent  perfon  ;  but, 
for  particulars,  we  refer  to  his  life,  written  by  Carleton, 
bifhop  of  Chichefter,  whence  this  memoir  is  chiefly  taken. 
2  He 
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He  ufed  to  exprefs  a  particular  indignation  at  (lander;  often 
faying,  that  "  itdcfervcd  the  gallows  more  than  theft  [oj." 

[o]  Thus  Shakfpeare, 

"  He  that  (teals  my  purfc,  fte.ils  trafh  ;  'tis  fomething,  nothing; 

c<  'Twas  mine,  'tis  h:s  ;   and  has  been  llave  to  thoulandc  j 

"  But  he,  that  filches  irom  me  my  good  name, 

"   Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him  j 

"  And  makes  me  poor  indeed."  OTHELLO. 

GILDON  (CHARLF.S),  an-Englifh  critic,  was  born  at 
Gillingham   in  Dorfetfhire,  about   1666  :  his  father  was  a 
member  of  Gray's-inn,  and  had  fufTcred  much  by  his  ad- 
herence to  Charles  I.     Gildon  had  the  firft  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  place  of  his  nativity,  whence  his  relations, 
who  were  Roman  Catholics,  fent  him  to  the  Englifh-coilege 
at  Doway,  with  a  defign  to  make  him  a  prieft  :   but,  after 
fome  time,  he  found  his  inclinations  tending  another  way. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1685  ;   and  as  Icon  as  he   was 
grown   up,  and  capable   of  enjoying  the   pleafures    of  life, 
falfely  fo  called,  he  came  to  London.     Here  he  ipent  the 
grcateft  part  of  his  paternal  eftate ;  and,  to  crown  his  other 
imprudences,  married  a  woman  with  no  fortune  at  the  age 
of  23.     During  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  employed  himfelf 
in  reading  the  controverfies  of  thofe  times;  and  declared, 
that  it  coft  him   above  feven  years  Study,  before  he  could 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  his  education.     Neceflity  con- 
ftraining  him,  as  he  himfelf  owns,  he  made  his  nrft  attempt 
in  the  dramatic  way  in  his  2?d  year  ;  and,  at  length,  pro- 
duced three  plays  ;  none  of  which,  however,  had  any  fuccefs. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  other  things,  as  Letters,  E flays, 
Poems,  &c.   and,  as  he   affected  criticifm  above  all  things, 
publifhed  feveral  works  in  that  way.     Among  the  reft,  were 
*'  The  Complete   Art  of  Poetry,"    and  "  The  Laws    of 
"  Poetry,  as  laid  down  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his 
*'  Efiay  on  Poetry,  by  the  Earl  of  Rofcommon  in  his  EfTay 
"  oh  Translated  Verfe,  and  by  Lord  Landfdoxvn  on  unna- 
**  tural  Flights  in  Poetry,  illuStrated  and  explained."     He 
was  alfo  an  author  in  the  religious  or  philofophical  way, 
and  published  in  1705,  "  The  DeilVs  Manual,  or  Rational 
"  Enquiry  into  the  Chriftian  Religion,  with  fome  Ani mad ver- 
*'  fions  on  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  The  Oracles  of  Reafon,  Se- 
*'  cond   Thoughts,    &c."    as   he  had  in    1695,  published, 
"  The  Mifcellancous  Works   of  Charles  iJlount,  Efq;  tp 
4t  which  he  had  prefixed  the  Life  of  that  Gentleman,  together 
*'  with  an  Account  and  Vindication  of  his  Death."  By  thefc 
VOL.   VI.  H  publications 
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publications  \vc  may  be  convinced  that,  however  di&cult  he 
might  find  it,  he  certainly  got  rid  of  his  Popifh  prejudices  ; 
which,  neverthelefs,  was  not  quite  fo  well  done  of  him,  if 
it  be  true,  that  a  bad  religion  is  better  than  none.  Gildon 
died  in  1723;  and  Boyer,  in  his  "Political  State,"  foon  after 
xx'vii  gave  the  following  account  of  him.  "  On  Sunday,  Jan.  12* 
'  "  died  Mr.  Gildon,  a  peribn  of  great  literature,  but  a  mean 
"  genius  :  who,  having  attempted  leveral  kinds  of  writing, 
"  never  gained  much  reputation  in  any.  Among  other 
*'  treatifes,  he  wrote  the  Englifh  Art  of  Poetry,  which  he 
"  had  pra&ifed  himfelf  very  unfuccefsfully  in  his  dramatic 
<c  performances.  He  alfo  wrote  an  Englifii  Grammar  :  but 
"  what  he  feemed  to  build  his  chief  hopes  of  fame  upon,  was  • 
"  his  late  Critical  Commentary  on-  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
"  ham's  Eflay  on  Poetry,  which  piece  was  perufed  and  highly 
"  approved  by  his  grace."  Gildon  had  been  concerned  in 
fome  plot  againft  Pope,  which  procured  him  a  p/ace  in  the 
Dunciad  : 

"  Ah  Dennis  !  Gildon  ah  !  what  ill-ftarr'd  rage 
"  Divides  a  fricndfhip,  long  confirm'd  by  age  ? 
•'  Blockheads  with  reafon  wicked  wits  abhor, 
"  But  foql  with  fool  is  barbarous  civil  war,  &c." 

Lib.  in.  ver.  17^. 

GIORGIONE,    fo  cr.llcj  from  his    noble   and  comely 
afpecr,  was  an  illiiftrioits  painter,  and  born  at  Cartel  Franco 
in  Trevifano,  a  province  in  the  ftate  of  Venice,  in  1478. 
Though  he  was  but  of  an  indifferent  parentage,  yet  he  had 
a  fine  genius  and  a  large  foul.     Ke  was  bred  up  in  Venice, 
and  firft  applied  himlelr'  to  mufic;  in  which  he  had  fo  excel- 
lent a  talent,  that  he  became  famous  for  fmging  and  playing 
on  tne  lute.     After  this,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  painting,  and 
received  his  firit  inftru&icms  from  Giovanni  Bellino  ;  but 
having  afterwards  ftudied  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Ke  foon  arrived  at  a  manner  of  painting  fuperior  to  them 
both.     He  dehgned  "with  greater  freedom,    coloured   with 
more  ftrength  and  beauty,  gave  a  better  relievo,  more  life, 
?,nd  a  nobler  fpirit  to  his  figures;  and  was  the  firft  among 
the  Lombards,  who  found  out  the  admirable  effects  of  ftrong 
lights  and  fhaddws.     Titian  was  extremely  pleafed  with  his 
bold  and  terrible  gufto  ;  and  intending  to  make  his  advan- 
tage of  it,  frequently  vifited  him,  under  pretence  of  keep- 
ing up  the  friendfhip  they  had  contracted  at  their  mafter  Bel-- 
's  :  but  Giorgione,  growing  jealous  of  his  intentions, 
3  contrivecl 
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tbntrivcd  to  forbid  him  his  houfe  as  handfomely  .is  he  could. 
Upon  this,  Titian  became  his  rival  in  his  art,  and  was  lo 
careful  in  copying  the  life,  that  he  excelled  Giorgione  in  dif- 
covering  the  delicacies  of  nature.  Titian  thought,  that 
Giorgione  had  palled  ihe  bounds  of  truth  ;  and  though  he 
imitated  in  fomc  things  t!v  bnldnffs  of  his  colouring,  yet  he 
tamed,  as  one  may  fay,  •.  :  :nels  of  his  colours,  which 

were  too  favage.     He  tempered  them  by  the  variety  of  tints,' 
that  he  might  make  his  objects  the  more  natural :  but,  not- 
withftandwig  his  efforts   to  outdo  his  rival,  Giorgione  ftill 
maintained  his  character  for  the  grcatncfs  of  his  gufto;  and 
it  is  allowed,  that  if  Titian  has  made  fcveral  painters  good 
colouriits,  Giorgione  nrft  ihewed  them  the  way  to  be  fo. 
Giorgione    excelled    both    in  hiftory  and  portraits.      The 
grcatefr.   of  his  performances  is  at  Venice,  on  the  front  of 
the  houfe  wherein  the  German  merchants  have  their  meet- 
ings, on  the  fide  which  looks  towards  the  L^rand  canal.     He 
did  this  piece  of  painting  in  competition  with  Titian,  who 
painted  another  fide  of  that  building  ;  but  both  thefe  pieces 
being  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  age,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 
judgement  of  them.     His  moil  valuable  piece  in  oil  is  that  of 
our  Saviour  carrying  his  crofs,  now  in   the  church  of  San 
Rovo  at  Venice  ;  where  it  is  held  in  wonderful  citeern  and 
veneration.     Fie  worked  much  out  of  Venice,  as  at  Cafcel 
Franco  and  Trivifano  ;  and  many  of  his  pieces  were  bought 
up  and  carried  to  foreign  parts,,  to  {hew  that  Tufcany  alone 
had  not  the  prize  cf  painting.      Some  fculptors  in  his  time 
took  occafion  to  praife  fculpture  beyond  painting,  becaufe 
one  might  walk  round  a  piece  of  fculpture,  and  view  it  on 
all  fides  ;  whereas  a  piece  of  painting   could  never  rep  re- 
lent but  one  fide  of  a  body  at  once.     Giorgione  hearing  this 
faid,  that  they  were  extremely  miiiaken ;  for  that  he  would 
undertake  to  do  a  piece  of  painting,  which  fhould  fhew  the 
fore  and  hind  parts,  and  the  two  fides,  without  putting  fpsc- 
tators  to  the  trouble  of  going  round  it,  as  fculptors  are  to 
View  a  ftatue  :   and  he  brought  it  about  thus.     Pie  drew  the 
picture  of  a  young  man  naked,  {hewing  his  back  and  fhoul- 
ders,  with  a  fountain  of  clear  water  at  his  feet,  in  which 
there  appeared  by  reflection  all  his  fore  parts  :  on  the  left  fide 
of  him;,  he  placed  n.  bright  fhining  armour,  which  he  feemed 
to  have  put  off,  and  in  the  lullre  of  that  all  the  left  fide  was 
feen  in  profile  :   and  on  his  right  he  placed  a  large  looking- 
glafs,  which  reflected  his  right  fide  to  view. 

It  being  too  common  for  men  who  excel  in  the  fine  arts 
to  be  fubje£t  to  the  amorous  pailion,  Giorgione  was  r.ot  ex- 
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etnpt  from  ft.  He  fell  extremely  in  love  with  a  young  beauty 
at  Venice,  who  was  no  lei's  charmed  with  him,  and  fubmit- 
ted  to  be  his  miftrefs.  She  fell  ill  of  the  plague  :  but,  not 
fufpedling  it  to  be  fo,  admitted  Giorgione  to  her  bed  ;  where 
the  infection  feizing  him,  they  both  died  in  1511,  he  being; 
no  more  than  33. 

• 

GIOSEPPINO,  an  eminent  painter,  fo  called  by  con- 
traction from  Giofeppe  d'Arpino,  a  town  of  Naples,  where 
he  was  born  in  1560.  His  father  was  an  ordinary  painter, 
\vho  did  bufmefs  for  the  country  people  :  but  he,  being  car- 
ried to  Rome  very  young,  and  employed  by  fome  painters 
then  at  work  in  the  Vatican  to  grind  their  colours,  foon 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  elements  of  defign,  and  by  de- 
grees grew  very  famous.  Having  a  great  deal  of  wit  and 
genius,  he  became  a  favourite  with  the  popes  and  cardinals, 
who  found  him  bufmefs  enough.  He  had  particular  refpe6t 
fnevm  him  by  Gregory  XIII.  and  was  fo  well  received  by 
the  French  king  Lewis  XII.  that  he  made  him  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  Michael.  He  has  the  character  of  a  florid 
invention,  a  ready  hand,  and  a  good  fpirit,  in  all  his  works; 
but  yet,  having  no  fure  foundation  in  the  fludy  of  nature, 
or  the  rules  of  art,  and  building  only  upon  fantaftical  ideas 
formed  in  his  own  head,  he  has  run  himfelf  into  a  multitude 
of  errors,  and  been  guilty  of  many  extravagances  neceflarily 
attending  thofe  whr>  h?.ve  no  better  a  guide  than  their  own 
capricious  fancy.  His  battles  in  the  Capitol  are  moft  efteem- 
ed  of  all  his  pieces.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1640,  aged  80. 

GIOTTO,  an  eminent  painter,  fculptor,  and  architect, 
was  born  in  1276,  at  a  little  village  near  Florence,  of  parents 
who  were  plain  country  people.  When  a  boy,  he  was  fent 
out  to  keep  fheep  in  the  fields  ;  and,  having  a  natural  in- 
clination for  defign,  he  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  drawing 
them  after  the  life  upon  fand,  in  the  beft  manner  he  could. 
Cimabue  travelling  once  that  way  found  him  at  this  work, 
and  thence  conceived  fo  good  an  opinion  of  his  genius  for 
painting,  that  he  prevailed  with  his  father  to  let  him  go 
to  Florence,  and  be  brought  up  under  him.  He  had  not 
applied  himfelf  long  to  defigning,  before  he  began  to  (hake 
ofFthe  ftirniefs  of  the  Grecian  mailers.  He  endeavoured  to 
give  a  finer  air  to  his  headr.,  and  more  of  nature  to  his  co- 
louring, with  proper  adtions  to  his  figures.  He  attempted 
likewife  to  draw  after  the  life,  and  to  exprefs  the  different 
pafiions  of  the  mind;  but  could  not  come  up  to  the  iiveli- 
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iicfs  of  the  eyes,  the  tcndcrncfs  of  the  flcfli,  or  the  ftrcngth 
of  the  mufcles  in  naked  figures.     What  he  did,  however, 
had  not  been  done  in  200  years  before,  at  Icaft  with  any 
fkill  equal  to  his.     Giotto's  reputation  was  extended  Ikr  and 
near,  infomuch,  that  Pope  iicn^lict  IX.  fcn'c  a  gentleman 
of  his   court  into  Tirfcany,  to  fee  -what  fort  of  a  man  he 
was  j  and  withal  to  bring  him  a  defign  from  each  of  the 
Florentine  painters,  being  defirous  to  have  fome  notion  of 
their  fkill  and  capacities.      When  he   came  to   Giotto,  he 
told  him  of  the  Pope's  intentions,  which  were   to  employ 
him  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome  ;  and  defired  him  to  fend 
fome  piece  of  defign  by  him  to  his  holincfs.     Giotto,  who 
was  a  pleafant  ready  man,  took  a  (beet  of  white  paper,  and 
fetting  his  arm  clofe  to  his  hip  to  keep  it  fteady,  he  drew 
with  one  (Iroke  of  the  pencil  a  circle  fo  round  and  fo  equal, 
that  "  round  as  Giotto's  O,"  afterwards  became  proverbial. 
Then  prefenting  it  to  the  gentleman,  he  told  him  fmiling, 
that  "  there  was  a  piece  of  defign,  which  he  might  carry  to 
ct  his  holinefs."     The  man  replied,  "  I  afk  for  a  defign:" 
Giotto  anfwcred,  <c  Go,  Sir,  I  tell  you  his  holinefs  afks  no- 
"  thing  elfe  of  me."     The  Pope,  who   underftood   fome- 
thing  of  painting,  eafily  comprehended  by  this,  how  much 
Giotto  in  ftrength  .of  defign  excelled  all  the  other  painters 
of  his  time ;    and  accordingly  fent  for  him  to  Rome,  and 
employed  him.     Here  he  painted  a  great  many  things,  and 
among  the  reft  a  {hip  of  Mofaic  work,  which  is  over  the 
three  gates  of  the  portico,  in  the   entrance  to  St.   Peter's 
church  :  which  very  celebrated  piece  is  known  to  all  painters, 
by  the  name  of  Giotto's  veflel.     Pope  Benedict  being  dead, 
Clement  V,  fucceeded  him,  and  transferred  the  papal   court 
to  Avignon  ;  whither,  likewife,  Giotto  was  obliged  to  go. 
After  fome  ftay  there,  having  perfectly  fatisfied  the  Pope  by 
many  fine  fpecimenS  of  his  art,  he  was  by  him  largely  re- 
warded, and  returned  to  Florence  full  of  riches  and  honour 
in  1316.     He  was  foon  called  to  Padua,  where  he  painted  a 
new-built  chapel  very  curioufly ;  went  from  thence  to  Ve- 
rona, and  then  to  Ferrara.    At  the  fame  time  the  poet  Dante, 
hearing  that  Giotto  was  at  Ferrara,  and  being  himfclf  then 
in  exile  at  Ravenna,  get  him  over  to  Ravenna,  where  he 
wrought  feveral  things;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  here  that 
he  drew  Dante's  picture,  though  the.  friendfhip  between  the 
poet  and  the  painter  was  previous  to  this.     In  1322,  h "  was 
again  invited  abroad  by  Cailruccio  Caftrucani,  lord  of  Luc;: ; 
and,  after  that,  by  Robert  king  of  Naples.     Giotto  painted 
many  things  at  Naples,  and  cniefly  the  chapelj  where 

H  3  king 
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king  was  fo  pieafed  with  him,  that  he  ufed  very  often  to  g» 
and  fit  by  him  while  he  was  at  work  :  for  Giotto  was  a 
man  of  pleafant  converfation  and  wit,  as  well  as  ready  with 
-  his  pencil.  One  clay,  it  being  very  hot,  the  king  find  to  him, 
"  If  I  were  as  you,  Giotto,  I  would  leave  off  working  this 
"  hot  weather ;"  "  And  fo  would  I,  Sir,"  fays  Giotto,  "  if 
"  I  were  as  you."  Fie  returned  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and 
from  Rome  to  Florence,  leaving  monuments  ct  his  art  in 
al moil:  every  place  he  palled  through.  The- number  of  his 
works  is  fo  great,  that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  them. 
There  is  ?.  picture  of  his  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Florence, 
reprefenting  the  death  of  the  bleiled  Virgin,  with  the  apof- 
tles  about  her  :  the  attitudes  of  which  itory,  Michael  An- 
gelo  ufed  to  fay,  could  not  be  better  ddigned.  Giotto, 
however,  did  not  confine  his  genius  altogether  to  painting  : 
he  was,  as  we  have  faid,  a  fculptor  and  architect.  In  1327, 
he  formed  the  clefign  of  a  magnificent  and  beauteous  monu- 
ment for  Guido  Tarlati,  bifhop  of  Arezzo,  who  had  been 
the  head  of  the  Ghibeline  faction  in  Tufcany  :  and,  in  13347 
undertook  the  famous  tcv/cr  of  Sanila  Maria  del  Fiore?  tor 
which  work,  though  it  was  not  finiflied,  he  was  made  a 
citizen  of  Florence,  and  endowed  with  a  confiderable  yearly, 
penfion. 

His  death  happened  in  1336:  and  the  city  of  Florence 
erected  a  ftatue  in  marble  over  his  tomb.  He  had  the  efteem 
and  friendfnip  of  moft  of  the  excellent  men  of  the  age  he 
lived  in  ;  and  among  the  reft  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  He 
drew,  as  we  have  faid,  the  piilure  of  the  former  ;  and  the 

EpifV  Lib.   latter  mentions  him  in  his  will,  and  in  one  of  his  familiar 

'•'"''  Latin  epifties. 

GIRALDI  (LiLio  GREGORIO),  in  Latin  Gyraldus,  an 
ingenious  critic,  and  one   of  the  moft  learned  men  modern 
Italy  has  produced,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1479,  of  an  an- 
Nkeron.&c.  cient  and   reputable  family.     He  learned   the  Latin  tongue 
Ce'nfuniAu-  anc^  P°^te  literature  under  Baptiil  Guarini  ;  and  afterwards 
lhorum,&c.  the  Greek  at  Milan  under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles.     He  re- 
tired into  the  neighbourhood  of  Albert  Picus,  prince  of  Carpi? 
and  of  Johq  Francis  Picus,  prince  of  Mirandula  ;  and,  hav- 
ing by  their  means  accefs  to  a  large  and  well-furnilhed  li- 
brary, he  applied  himfelf  intcnfcly  to  ftudy.     Then  he  went 
to  Modena,  and  thence  to   Rome  :   in  which  city  he  war, 
when  it  was  plundered  by  the  foldiers  of  Charles  V.  in  1527. 
He  lofl  al!  he  had  in  the  general  ruin  ;  and,  what  was  worfe 
even  than  this,  he  left  faon  after  his  patron  cardinal  Rangoni, 

with, 
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with  whom  he  had  lived  fomc  time.  He  was  then  ol>!" 
to  flicker  himfflf  in  the  houie  of  the  prince  of  Mirandula, 
not  the  great  1'icus,  but  :i  relation  of  the  fame  name  ;  but  he- 
had  the  misfoiiune  to  lofe  this  friend  and  protector  in  I533> 
when  he  was,  allailinated  by  a  cabal,  which  his  nephew  was 
at  the  head  of.  Giraldi  was  at  that  time  fo  afflicted  with 
the  gout,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  to  lave  himfelf  from 
the  hands  of  the  confpirators  ;  after  having  loft  all  which  he 
had  acquired,  fince  the  facking  of  Rome.  He  then  returned 
to  his  own  country,  and  lived  at  Fernira.  The  gout  tor- 
mented him  fo  for  the  fix  or  feven  laft  years  of  his  life,  that, 
as  he  fpeaks  of  himfelf,  he  might  be  faid  rather  to  breathe 
than  to  live.  He  was  fuch  a  cripple  in  his  hands  and  feet, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  doing  the  common  neceflaries  of 
life,  or  even  moving  himfelf.  Add  to  this  dreadful  ftate 
and  condition,  that  he  fuffered  extrerge  poverty.  All  this 
did  not  afrecl  him  fo,  but  that  he  made  what  ufe  he  could  of 
intervals  of  cafe,  to  read,  and  eve>i  write :  and  many  of  his 
books  were  compofed  in  thofe  intervals.  He  died  at  length 
of  this  dreadful  malady  in  1552  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Ferrara,  where  the  following  epitaph,  compofed 
by  himfelf,  was  infcribed  upon  his  tomb : 

D.     M. 

Quid  hofpes  adftas  ?  tymbion 
Vides  Gyraldi  Liiij,, 
Fortunse  utriufque  paginate 
Qui  pcrtulit,  led  pefiima 
Elf.  ufus  altera,  nihil 
Opis  ferente  Apojline. 
Nil  fcire  refert  amplius 
Tua  aut  fua ;  in  tuam  rem  aln. 

His  works  confift  of  17  productions,  which  were  firft 
printed  feparately;  but  afterwards  collected  and  publifhed  ia 
2  vols.  folio,  at  Bafil  1580,  and  at  Leyden  1696.  The  moil 
valued  pieces  among  them  are,  "  Hiftoria  de  Deis  Gen- 
t£  tium," — "•  Hirtorise  Poetarum  tarn  Grxcorum  quam  La- 
"  tinorum  Dialcgi  dccem," — and,  "  Dialogi  duo  de  Poetis 
"  noftrorum  ternporum."  The  firft  of  thefe  books  is  one 
of  the  laft  he  compofed,  and  full  of  the  deepelt  erudition. 
The  other  two,  which  make  up  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  poets,  are  written  with  great  cxadnefs  and 
judgement.  Voflius  fpeaks  highly  of  this  work  ;  declares, 
that  the  author  has  (hewn  great  judgement  and  learning,  as 
well  as  inu'uftry,  in  compofing  it ;  and  obfcrves,  that  though 

H  4  his 
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his  profefied  defign  is  to  collect  memoirs  concerning  their 
perfons,  characters,  and  writings  in  general,  yet  he  has  oc- 

t>e  Poet,  cahonally  ir.teriperled  many  things,  regarding  the  very  art  of 
poetry,  which  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who  intend  more  par- 

Confutat.     ticularly  to  cultivate    it.     jofeph   Scaliger,    indeed,   would 

Burton  &c.  Peruaa(^e  u?s  that  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the 
judgement  he  palles  on  the  poets  he  treats  of:  but  as  men 
who  (peak  from  prejudice  or  pafiion,  as  Scaliger  often  did, 
are  mighty  apt  to  contradict  themfelves,  fo  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  another  place  this  fame  Scaliger  allows  all  the  works 

Poftericr  of  Giraldus  to  be  very  good,  and  that  no  man  knew  better 
s.aigeiana.  ^ow  tQ  tcmper  }carning  witn  judgement. 

There  is  a  work  aifo  by  Giraldus,  "  de  annis  &  menfibus, 
"  csterifque  temporis  partibus,  una  cum  Kalendario  Ro- 
**  mano  &  Grseco,"  written  with  a  view  to  the  reformation 
of  the  kalendar,  which  was  afterwards  effected  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  about  1582.  There  are  likewife  among  his 
•works  a  few  poems,  the  principal  of  which  is  intituled, 
**  tpiftohi  in  qua  agitur  de  incommodis,  qua:  in  direptione 
"  Ur'bana  paffus  eft  ;  ubi  item  eft  quafi  catalogus  fuorum, 
"  amicorum  Poetarum,  &  defleatur  interitus  Herculis  Car- 
"  dinalis  Rangonis."  This  poem  is  annexed  to  the  Flo- 
rentine edition  of  the  "  Two  Dialogues  concerning  his  con- 
*'  temporary  Poets  ;"  and  is  curious  and  interefting,  as  it 
contains  a  kind  of  literary  hiftory  of  that  time. 

The  higheft  elogies  have  been  beftowed  upon  Giraldus, 

by  authors  of  the  frrft  name.     Caufabon  calls  him,  "  vir  fo- 

Xot.  m       tt  {;t;£   foetus,   &:  in  fcribendo  accuratus ,"   a  man    folidly 

Piog.  Laert.  ,  ,  .  „-,,  r  ,  ,  J 

Lib?viii.  learned  and  an  accurate  writer.  .  huanus  lays,  that  "  he 
"  was  excellently  fliilkd  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tonguer,  in 
"  polite  literature,  and  in  antiquity,  which  he  has  illuftrated 
"  in  ftveral  .works  ;  and  that,  though  highly  deferving  a 

Ad  acn.      ««  better  fate,  he  ftruc^led  all  his  life  with  ill'health  and  ill 

""  «  fortune." 


Kkcron,&c.  QIRALpI  "(JoHU  BAPTIST  CiNTio),  an  Italian  poet, 
of  the  fame  family  with  Lilio  Giraldi,  was  born  at  Fcrrara 
in  1504.  Kis  father,  being  a  man  of  letters,  took  great  care 
of  his  education  ;  and  placed  him  under  Cselio  Calcagnini, 
to  ftudy  the  languages  and  philofcphy.  He  made  an  uncom- 
mon progrefs,  and  then  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  : 
in  which  faculty  he  was  afterwards  a  doctor.  Ke  muft  have 
been  a  very  furprizing  perfon  ;  for  he  was  pitched  upon,  at 
2i  years  of  age,  to  read  public  lectures  at  Ferrara  upon  phy- 
fic and  polite  literature.  In  1542,  the  duke  of  Ferrara  made 

him 
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him  his  fecrctary  ;  which  office  he  held  till  the  death  oft  t_ 
prince  in  1558-  He  was  continued  in  it  by  his  fuccci:  : 
but  envy  having  done  him  fome  ill  offices  with  his  matter, 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  court.  He  left  the  city  at  the 
fame  time,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Mondovi  in  ; 
mont ;  where  he  taught  the  belles  leltrcs  publicly  for  thrve 
years.  Then  he  went  to  Turin  ;  but  the  air  there  not 
agreeing  with  his  conftitution,  he  accepted  the  profufibrfhip 
of  rhetoric  at  Pavia  ;  which  the  fenate  of  Milan,  hearing  or" 
his  being  about  to  remove,  and  apprized  of  his  great  merit, 
freely  oiTcred  him.  This  poft  he  filled  with  great  repute  ; 
and  afterwards  obtained  a  place  in  the  academy  of  that  town. 
It  was  here  he  got  the  name  of  Cintio,  which  he  retained 
ever  after,  and  put  in  the  title-page  of  his  books.  The  gout, 
which  was  hereditary  in  l.is  family,  beginning  to  attack  him 
feverely,  he  returned  to  Ferrara  ;  thinking  that  his  native 
air  might  afford  him  fome  relief.  But  he  was  hardly  fettled 
there,  when  he  grew  extremely  ill ;  and,  after  languishing 
about  three  months,  died  in  1573. 

His  works  are  all  written  in  Italian,  except  forre  orations> 
fpokcn  ypon  extraordinary  occafions,  in  Latin.  They  con- 
lift  chiefly  of  tragedies  :  a  collection  of  which  was  published 
at  Venice  1583,  in  8vo.  by  his  foil  Celfo  Girakii  j  who,  in 
his  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  takes  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  he  was  the  youngeft  of  five  fons,  and  the  only 
one  who  furvived  his  father.  There  are  alfo  fome  prole 
works  of  Giraldi :  one  particularly  upon.Ccmedy,  Tragedy, 
and  other  kinds  of  poetry,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  by 
himfelf  in  1554,  4to.  As  little  as  this  Giraldi  feems  to  be 
known,  fome  make  no  fcruple  to  rank  him  among  the  b_rt 
tragic  writers  that  Italy  has  produced. 

GIRALDUS   (SILVESTER),    a  very  learned  and  very  CMC,  Hi*, 
eloquent  man  in  his  time,  was  born  of  noble  parents,  at  the  Liter- 
caftle  of  Mainarpir,  near  Pembroke  in  South  Wales,  in  1 145,  n-ab?' 
Bifcovering  an  early  inclination  for  the  fervice  of  the  church,  tann'ico  " 
he  was  put  to  books ;  and  his  uncle,  who  was  bifhop  of  St.  Hjbern. 
David's,  took  fpecial  care  of  his  education.     When  he  had 
made  a  proper  advancement,  he  was  fent  to  France,  and 
fludied  theology  at  Paris  under  Peter  Comeftor  ;  for  theology, 
it  fecms,  v/as  then  in  its  moft  flourithing  ftate  in  that  cky. 
Having  finiihed  his  own  purfuitp,  he  thought  himfelf  capable 
of  reading  lectures  to  others ;  and  accordingly  did  fo,  upon 
the  Belles  Lettres  and  Rhetoric  in  the  Englifh  college  there. 
Ke  returned  to  England  about  1172,  a;id  brought  with  him 
6  lo 
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fo  high  a  reputation  for  learning  and  zeal  for  the  church, 
that  Richard,  Abp.   of  Canterbury,  and  the  Pope's  legate, 
pitched  upon  him  in  II75>  to  colieft  ibmc  negle&ed  tithes^ 
and  reform  fome  abufes,  in  the  principality  of  Wales.     He 
was  inverted  with  an  extraordinary  commiilicn ;  and  he  ex- 
erted himfelf  fo  vigorouily,  that,  in  the  courfeof  his  progrefs, 
he  fufpended  an  archdeacon  for  keeping  a  concubine.     In 
1176,  the  bifliop  of  St.  David's  dying",  he  was  named  with 
three  other?,  to  be  prefented  to  the  king,  but  declined  it. 
The  fame  year  he  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  ftudv  the  canon 
law.     He  fpent  three  years  upon  it ;  and  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefr,  that  he  was  offered  the  profeiTorfhip  in  the  univerfity 
there  :  but  refufed  to  accept  it,  as  defigning  to  go  to  Bo- 
logna  to  perledt  hirnfelf  in  that  fcience.     He  returned  to 
England  in  1180  ;  and,  in  1184,  became  known  to  Hen.  II. 
•who,  moved  with  his  great  merit  and  abilities,  fent  him  the 
year  after,  as  fecretary,  with  his  fon  prince  John  into  Ire- 
land,    John  returned  with  his  army  the  fame  year  ;  but  Gi- 
raldus  itayed  fome  months  longer  in  Ireland,  to  fearch  for 
antiquities,  and  to  make  a  topography  or  defcription  of  the 
iile  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  travelled  all  over  it,  and«lid  not 
pafs  over   to  Wales  till   1186.     He  afterwards  fpent  fome 
time  in  compofmg  his  own  memoir?,  and  then  went  to  Ox- 
ford j   where  he  employed  three  whole  days  in  reciting  them 
publicly.     The  bifhopric  of  St.  David's  becoming  vacant  iri 
1198,  he  was  elected  a  fecond  time;    but  a  difpute  arofe 
about  it,  for  the  fettling  of  which  he  himfelf  went  to  Rome 

*  O 

in  1200.  He  did  not  fucceed,  having  a  rich  competitor  to 
vie  with  :  "  erant  turn  enim  omnia  venalia  Roma-,"  for  all 
things  were  then  venal  at  Rome ;  as  they  were  before,  and 
have  been  ever  fince.  He  lived  above  70  years,  and  was  the 
author  of  many  works  ;  fome  of  which  have  been  printed, 
fome  remain  in  MS.  He  was  a  prodigious  enemy  to  the 
monks,  whom  he  has  treated  very  feverely ;  and  it  was  a 
common  faying  with  him,  "  a  Monachorum  malitia  libera 
"  nos,  Domine,"  from  the  malice  of  the  Monks,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us.  Tanner  makes  it  almoft  a  matter  of  won- 
der, that  a  man  in  fuch  a  dark  and  ignorant  age,  could  be 
fb  univerfally  learned,  and  withal  fo  eloquent,  as  Giraldus 
was.  However,  he  had  other  qualities  in  common  with  his 
neighbours  ;  for  he  was  credulous  and  fuperftitious  in  the 
higheft  degree  ;  and  there  were  no  dreams  or  vifions  fo  lenie- 
;md  extravagant,  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  divine 
Revelations. 

The 
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The  only  works  of  his,  which  a  reader  can  have  any  curi- 
pfity  to  fee,  arc  nis  •*•  Topographia  llibc:  i;.f,  live-  dc  Alira- 
*'  bilibus  is:  Habitatorjbus  ;  .'..u  libii  ire.-,  ad  ilcnri- 

>'  cum  II."  "  Expugnatio  H:i.)f--:nue,  five  ;  itori;v  Vatici- 
*'  nalis  dc  expu^nata  a'o  A  ,.•>.•,!  is  Hihernia."  '  "  Lincrarium 
**  Cambriae."  '>  Defcriptio  Cambriae."  Theft-  arc  all  to 
be  found  in  a  collection  publifhed  by  Camdtn  at  Francfort, 
1602,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Anglica,  Normannica, 
"  &  Cambrica,  a  veteribus  fcripta."  His  three  books,  "  De 
*'  Rebus  a  fe  geftis,"  together  with  other  pieces,  are  pub- 
1  idled  by  Wharton,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  "  Anglia  Sacra;" 
and  in  the  Lambeth  and  Cotton  libraries  there  are  ftiil  ex- 
tant fome  things  in  MS.  as  among  others,  "  Liber  Carmi- 
"  num  ScLpigrammatum,"  and  "  De  Principis  Inftructione 
"  Diftinctiones  tres  ;"  which  laft,  Cave  tells  us,  is  a  pretty  Hlft.  Lh, 
long  work,  but  well  dcferving  to  be  read.  Voi-  n- 

GLAIN  (N.  SAINT),  a  name  that  would  not  be  worth 
prelervin^,  but  for  the  iingularity  of  the  anecdote  which 
happens  to  be  connected  with  it.  This  perfon  was  born  at 
Limoges  about  1620,  and  retired  into  Holland  for  the  fake 
of  profeffing  the  Proteftant  religion.  Arms  and  letters  feem 
to  have  occupied  him  by  turns  ;  for,  after  having  ferved  the 
republic  as  a  military  captain,  he  worked  for  fome  time  in 
the  Holland  Gazette.  The  reading  of  Spinoza's  book 
changed  this  zealous  Proteitant  into  as  zealous  an  Atheift. 
He  was  fo  ftrongly  poflefied  in  favour  of  Spinofifm,  that  he 
thought  he  fliould  do  a  fervice  to  the  public  if  he  made  it 
more  acceflible.  With  this  view  he  tram'lated  into  French 
the  famous  "  Tra£tatus  Theolcgico-Politicus"  of  Spinoza; 
and  publifhed  it,  at  tirft,  under  the  title  of  "  La  Clef  du 
"  Sancluaire,"  "  The  Key  of  the  Sanctuary."  The  work 
making  a  great  noife,  he  publifhed  it  a  fecond  time,  in  or- 
der to  fpread  it  farther,  with  the  title  of  "  Traite  des  Cerc- 
"  monies  fuperfHtieufes  des  Juifs,"  "  A  Treatife  of  the  fu- 
"  perftitious  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews."  And  hilly,  in  a 
third  publication,  he  intituled  it  "  Reflexions  curietifes  d* 
4<  un  efprit  defmtereffe  fur  les  matieres  les  plus  importantes 
*'  du  Salut,"  "  Curious  and  difmterefted  Reflections  upon 
u  Points  the  moft  important  to  Salvation."  This  was  print- 
ed at  Cologne  in  1678,  I2mo.  Who  can  fay  now,  that 
Iwotry  and  zeal  belong  to  religion  only  ? 

GLANDORP  (MATJHIAS),  a  German  pbyfician,  was 
born  in  1595,  at  Cologne,  where  his  father  was  a  chirur- 

geon. 
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gron.  His  firft  application  to  letters  was  at  Bremen ;  whence 
he  returned  to  Cologne,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  philofophy, 
phyfic,  and  chirurgery.  He  ftudied  four  years  under  Peter 
Holtzem,  who  was  the  elector's  phyfician,  and  profefibr  in 
this  city  j  and  he  learned  the  practical  part  of  chirurgery 
from  his  father.  To  perfect  himfelf  in  thefe  fciences,  he 
v.xnt  afterwards  into  Italy,  and  made  feme  ftay  at  Padua  ; 
v.'iiere  he  greatly  benefited  himfelf  by  attending  the  lectures 
of  Jerome  Fabricius  ab  aquapendente,  Adrian  bpigelius,  and 
Sanctorius.  He  wa's  here  made  M.D.  After  having  viiited 
the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  he  returned  to  his  country  in 
1618,  and  fettled  at  Bremen  ;  where  he  practifed  phyfic  and 
chirurgery  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  the  archbiihop  of  this 
place  made  him  his  phyfician  in  1628.  He  was  alfo  made 
phyfician  of  the  republic  of  Bremen.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  precifely  known  ;  but  the  dedication  of  his  laft  work 
is  dated  Oct.  8,  1632,  fo  that  he  could  not  be  dead  before, 
as  fome  Journalifts  have  aflerted,  though  it  is  probable  he 
was  foon  after.  He  published  at  Bremen,  "  Spec  ilium  Chi- 
"  rurgorum,"  in  1619  ;  "  Methodus  Medendse  Parony- 
"  chis:,"  in  1623;  "  Tractatus  de  Polypo  Narium  affe6tu 
"  graviffimo,"  in  1628  ;  and  "  Gazophylacium  Polypufium 
"  Fonticulorum  &  Setonum  Referatum,"  in  1633.  Thcfe 
four  pieces  were  collected  and  publifhcd,  with  emendations, 
under  the  title  of  his  works,  at  London,  in  1/29,  4-to,  with 
his  life  prefixed  :  and  it  muft  needs  fuggeft  an  high  opinion 
of  this  young  phyfician,  that  though  he  died  a  young  man, 
yet  his  works  fhould  be  thought  worthy  of  a  republication 
100  years  after;  when  fuch  prodigious  improvements  have 
been  made  in  philofophy,  phylic,  and  fciences  of  all  kinds, 
of  which  he  had  not  the  benefit. 

GLANVJL  (JOSEPH),  a  diftinguifhed  writer,  was  born 
>n  1636,  at  Plymouth  in  Devonihire,  where  he  probably  re- 
ceived the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education,  and  was  entered 
a  batler  of  Exeter-college  Oxford,  April  19,  1652  ;  he  was 
placed  under  Samuel  Conant,  an  eminent  tutor,  and  having 
made  a  good  proficiency  in  his  ftudies,  he  proceeded  B.  A. 
Oci.  11,  1655.  The  following  year,  he  removed  to  Lin- 
coln-college, probably  upon  fome  view  of  preferment.  Tak- 
ing the  degree  of  M.  A.  June  29,  1658,  he  ailumed  the 
prieftly  office  [A],  and  became  chaplain  to  Francis  Roufe, 

Efqj 

[A]  AfTumed   it,    that  is,  without     the  principles  of  the  feftaries  at  that; 
any   kiBd  of  ordination,  according  to     time;  of  which  his  patron  Roufe  was 


a  ring- 
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Efq;  then  made  provofr.  of  Eton-college  \;y  Oliver  Crom- 
\vell,  and  defigned  for  one  of  his  upper  houfe  [of  Lords]. 
Had  this  patron  lived  a  little  longer,  Glanvii's  expectations 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  fully  anfwered  ;  (nice  he  en- 
tirely complied  with  the  principles  of  the  then  prevailing 
party,  to  whom  his  very  prompt  pen  mult  needs  have  K  i  r. 
(erviceable.  But  Roufe  dying  the  fame  year,  he  returned  to 
his  college  in  Oxford,  and  purfued  his  itudies  there  during 
the  fubfequent  diffractions  in  the  itate.  About  this  time,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  who  enter- 
tained a  great  opinion  cf  his  genius,  and  continued  his  re- 
fpedt  for  him  after  the  Reftoration,  when  he  renounced  his 
principles.  The  friendfhip  was  alfo  ftill  kept  i:p  on  Glan- 
vii's fide,  who,  Sept.  3,  1661,  addrefied  an  epiftle  to  this 
friend,  profeffing  himfelf  to  be  an  admirer  of  his  preaching 
and  writings ;  he  alfo  offered  to  write  fomething  in  his  de- 
fence, but  yielded  to  his  advice,  not  to  fiicrince  his  views  of 
preferment  to  their  friendfhip  [B]. 

Accordingly,  he  had  the  prudence  to  take  a  different  me- 
thod ;  and  turning  his  thoughts  to  a  fubj.  a  not  only  inofrcn- 
five  in  itfelf,  but  entirely  popular  at  that  time,  viz.  a  defence 
of  experimental  philofophy,  againlr.  the  notional  way  of 
Ariftctle  and  the  ichocls  ;  he  p-Mifhed  it  this  year  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  or  Confidence  in 
ei  Opinions  manifeftcd,  ip  a  Difcourfe  of  the  Shcrtr.efs  and 
"•  Uncertainty  of  our  Knowledge  and  its  Ca^t'es,  with  fom~ 
"  Reflections  on  revipateticifrn,  and  an  Apology  for  Philo- 
"  fophy,  1661,"  ivo.  Thofe  meetings,  which  gave  rife  to 
the  Royal  Society,  were  much  frequented  at  this  time  fc], 
and  encouraged  by  learned  men  of  aU  perfu-fions  ;  fo  that 
this  fmall  difcourfe  introduced  him  to  the  knov/ledge  of  the 
literary  world  in  a  very  favourable  light.  He  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  it  by  the  weaknefs  of  an  antagonift, 
whom  he  anfwered  in  an  appendix  to  a. piece  called,  "  So 
"  fis  Scientifica,  or  confeffed  Ignorance  the  Way  to  Science, 
"  in  an  ElTay  on  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  and  confident 

•  ring-leader.  This,  added  to  Wood's  Society,  Vol.  I.  In  the  introduflion. 

filence  about  his  having  any  orders,  and  Wood  fays,  he  reflected  v.ith  regret  up- 

his  taking  orders  in  the  church  of  Eng-  on  his  univeriity  education,  and  wifiied 

land  after  the  Restoration,  is  the  ground  he  had  been  fent  to  Cambridge,  uhere. 

of  th*  conjecture,  that  he  afiumed  the  he  Should  have  had  a  free  method  of 

priefthood.  philcfophizing.  Athon.  Oxon.  Vol.  JI. 

fc]  Baxter's  true  Defence  of  the  ccl.  664.  This  points  evidently  t« 

mcer  Nonconformifts,  c.  xiv.  Lond.  Dr.  Hennr  More,  a;  will  appear  here- 

1681.  Kennet's  Regift.  p.  609.  after. 

[cj   Birch'i   Hiftory  of   the    Royal 

*f  Opinien, 
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*c  Opinion,  1665,"  410.  Our  author  dedicated  this  piece 
to  the  Royal  Society,  in  terms  of  the  higheft  refpect  for  that 
inftitution  ;  and  the  Society  being  then  in  a  ftate  of  infancy^ 
and  having  many  enemies,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  new 
defign,  which  fecmed  to  threaten  the  ruin  of  the  old  notional 
way  or  philofophizing  in  the  fchools,  the  "  Seepfis"  was  pre- 
feiited  to  the  council  by  lord  Brereton,  at  a  meeting  Dec.  7, 
1664 ;  when  his  lordihip  alfo  propofcd  the  author  for  a  mem- 
ber, and  he  was  elected  accordingly  in  that  month  [D]. 

The  truth  is,  he  had  promifed  fo  much  from  this  noble 
plan,  that  there  was  an  apprehenfion  it  might  rather  hurt 
than  ferve  them,  by  raifing  expectations  which  they  fliould 
not  anfwer  [E]  ;  but  as  Glanvil's  wit  led  him  to  means  above 
the  common  road,  fo  he  was  too  fond  of  a  gay  colouring, 
which  frequently  betrayed  him  to  overcharge  his  fubject,  his 
wit  promptly  running  into  excels.  He  obferves,  himfelf,  in 
regard  to  his  firft  piece,  that  it  was  a  fortuitous,  undefigned, 
abortive,  and  equivocal  effect  of  a  very  diverfe  intention j 
his  firft  defign  being  only  to  correct  enthufiafm  [F],  in  a  pre- 
face to  another  diicourfe  upon  the  foul's  immortality ;  but 
.his  confiderations  on  that  fubject,  which  he  thought  a  meet 
would  have  comprifed,  grew  fo  voluminous,  that  being  too 
much  for  a  preface,  he  was  adviled  to  print  it  apart  j  where- 
fore, reaffirming  his  pen  to  make  fome  additions  to  the  begin- 
ning, where  he  had  been  moft  curt  and  fparing,  his  thoughts 
run  out  into  that  difcourfe. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  his  original  plan  was  firft  formed 
'in  the  view  of  conforming  to  the  re-eftabliftiment  of  the 

X  *-J 

church  at  the  Keftoration,  in  which  fpirit  we  find  it  was  le- 
velled againft  the  dominant  enthufiafm  of  the  preceding 
times  ;  but  that  defign,  as  he  declares,  being  rendered  lefs 
neceffary,  by  his  majefty's  niuch-wiflied-for  return,  occa- 
fioned  the  alteration,  and  accordingly,  foon  after  its  appear - 

[o]    Birch,  Vol.1,    p.    500,    501.  "  petently  endowed  with  a  rsvcnus  t«J 

504.  '•'  carry  on  their  undertaking."  Boyle's 

[E]   Mr.  Oldenburgh,    fecretary  to  Works,  Wi.V.  p.  32.8.  folio, 
that  fociety,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle          [r]  However,  he  was  not  of  a  tem- 

on  this  occafion,  dated  Dec.  10,  three  per  to  throw  away  whnt  he  had  written 

days  after  the  "  Seepfis'"  was  prefen ted  in   that    view;    on    the    contrary,    he 

to  the  Society,  writes  thus  concerning  made  fomc  additions  to  it,  fuitable  to 

it;   ei  I  was  very  glad  to   find  it  'the  its  tenor,  and  rkft  preached,  and  after- 

"  defign  of  the  Royal  Society]  to  be  wards  printed  it  with  the  following  fitle, 

"  fo  well  underftood  at  laft  by  forne.  Ac'ya  Pf-j/tEia :  ';  Or  a  feafonable  Re- 

"  Though  I  fear  the  great  expectation  he  "  commendation  and  Defence  of  Rea- 

"  [Glanvil]  raifeth  of  the  enterprize  "  fon  in  the  Affairs  of  Religion,   a- 

"  may  be  of  more  prejudice  than  ad-  "  gainft  Infidelity,  Scepticifm,  and  Fa- 

*'  vantage  to  them,  if  they  be  not  com-  "  nadcifm  of  ill  forts,   1670,"  410. 

ance 
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ance  in  the  new  fhapc  [c],  he  took  orders  in  the  church  of 
England,  and  obtained  the  rcc~tory  of  Winbufn  in  Kficx  [n] 
that  year.  The  act  of  conformity  taking  place  in  1662,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  vicarage  of  Frome-Selwood  in  Somcr- 
fctfhire  became  vacant,  he  was  preferred  to  that  living  by 
Sir  James  Thynne  [i].  The  fame  year,  in  defence  of  the 
do<Strine  of  pre-efciftence,  he  publifhed  his  *«  Lux  Orientalis, 
44  &c."  v/herein,  after  Origen,  he  endeavoured  to  {hew,  that 
the  fouls  of  men  were  created  all  at  once  like  the  angels ; 
that  fome  of  them  having  finned  and  fallen,  with  the  other 
spoftatc  fpirits,  were  thruft,  for  their  difobedicnce,  into  a 
Itate  of  filence  and  infenfibility  ;  whence  they  were,  at  feve- 
fal  times  and  occafions,  dropt  down  into  thefe  terreftrial  bo- 
dies, and  fo  doomed,  as  a  punifhment  for  their  former  re- 
bellion, to  endure  all  the  miferics  of  this  new  life  [K]. 

In  1663,  the  houfe  of  John  Murnpeflbn  of  Ted  worth  in 
Wiltfhire  being  difturbed  by  the  beating  of  a  drum  invifibly 
every  night,  our  author  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  fubject, 
and  in  1666  printed,  in  4.10,  "  Some  phtlofophical  Confidera- 
"  tions,  touching  the  being  of  Witches  and  Witchcraft." 
In  this  piece  he  defended  the  poffibility  of  witchcraft,  which 
drew  him  into  a  controvcrfy  that  ended  only  with  his  life : 
during  the  courfe  of  it,  he  propofed  to  confirm  hjs  opinion 
by  a  collection  of  feveral  narratives  relating  to  it.  Where- 
upon, as  he  held  then  a  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Boyle, 
that  gentleman  obferving  with  how  much  warmth  the  difp'ute, 
was  carried  on,  gave  him  many  juft  cautions  about  his  ma- 
naging in  tender  a  fubjecl:  ;  and  hinted  to  him,  that  the  cre- 
dit of  religion  might  f after  by  weak  arguments  upon  fuch 

[c]  The  "  Sccpfis"  was,  indeed,  no  "  &C."1  or,  "  Scire  tuum  nihil  eft  :"— 

more  than  his  former  book  againftdog-  No  doubt  ye  are  the  men,  and  wifdotn 

mf-tizing  reviewed,    and  more  clofely  fliall  die  with  you.     He  alfo  adJ^i  "  A 

digefted,  and  with  better  caution  ;  and  "  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  Ai:.'1 

\v^3  .ipparently  done  with  a  view  of  that  "  tie;"  all  penned  with  more  fobrietj 

honour  mentioned  above,  which  he  ob-  than  was  (hewn  in  the  firft  tra£t. 
tainecl   by  it.     The  remarks  upon  his          [H]  This  feems   to   have   been   hi* 

iiril  piece  were   made   by   Thomas  de  firft  preferment  in  the  church,  as  Ken- 

Albius,  or  Thomas  White,  in  a  book  net  obfsrves  in  his  R.egiller,  p.  529. 
intituled,    "    Sclri,    five    Sceptlces    &          [i]  Athcn.  Oxon.   uki  f:if,ra. 
"  Sccpticorum  a  jure  Difputationis  ex-          [K]  As  imaginaiy  as  this   doiTbrint 

"  clufio,   1663,"   I2mo.     Wiiite  was  is,  our  author  fcruple;  not  to  recoir.- 

jrandfon  of  Plowden  the  famous  law-  mend  it  to  the  public,  as  ferviceable  tor.-- 

yer  in  Elizabeth's  reign.      He  was   a  ligion;  maintaining  its  confiftency  with 

Romi(h  prieft,  and  efteemed  the  belt  orthodox    divinity,    &c.       In    this   he 

philol'ojiher  among  them  in  England,  plainly  follows  Dr.  H'-nry  More,  being, 

Glanvil,    therefore,    fubjoined    to  his  indeed,  a  conj-nial  difciple  of  his.    Sie 

"  Sccpfis,"  "  ATlsply  to  the  Excsp-  "  Lut  Ori-n:.'lii,  &;.  :66;,"  lanio. 

'''  tior.i  uf  .hs  lear/K-ii  Thomas  Aibius,  . 

topic?. 
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topics.  In  anfwer  to  which,  Glanvil  profefies  himfelf  much 
obliged  for  thofe  kind  admonitions,  and  promifes  to  be  ex- 
ceeding careful  in  the  choice  of  his  relations  [L]  :  however, 
he  made  a  (hi  ft  to  pick  out  no  lefs  than  26  modern  relations, 
befides  that  of  Mr.  Mumpeflbn's  Drummer  [M]. 

His  defence  of  the  Royal  Society  procured  him  many 
friends,  fome  of  whom  obtained  for  him  the  rectory  of  the 
Abbey-church  at  Bath,  into  which  he  was  inducted  June  the 
fame  year,  1666.  From  this  time  he  fixed  his  refidence  in 
that  city  ;  and,  continuing  on  all  occafions  to  teftify  his  zeal 
for  the  new  philofophy,  by  exploding  Ariftotle^  he  was  de- 
fired  to  make  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Robert  Crofle,  vicar  of  Chew, 
near  Pensford  in  Somerfetfliire,  a  great  zealot  for  the  old 
eftablifhcd  way  of  teaching  in  the  fchools.  Our  Author  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  going  to  Pensford  in  1677,  hap- 
pened to  come  into  the  room,  juft  as  the  vicar  was  entertain- 
ing his  company  with  the  prailes  of  Ariftotle  and  his  philo- 
fophy. After  their  firft  civilities  were  paid,  he  went  on  with 
his  difcourfe,  and  applying  himfelf  to  Mr.  Glanvil,  treated 
the  Royal  Society  and  modern  philofophers  with  fome  con- 
tempt. Glanvil,  not  expecting  fo  fudden  an  attack,  was  in 
fome  meafure  furprized,  and  did  not  anfwer  with  that  quick- 
yiefs  and  facility  as  he  otherwife  might  probably  have  done. 
But  afterwards,  both  in  converfation  and  by  letters,  he  at- 
tacked his  antagonift's  aflertion,  that  Ariftotle  had  more  ad- 
vantages for  knowledge  than  the  Royal  Society,  or  all  the 
prefent  age  had  or  could  have,  becaufe  he  did  "  totam  per- 
"  agrare  Afiam,"  travel  over  all  Afia  [N]. 

Neither  did  Glanvil  reft  the  matter  fo,  but  laid  the  plan 
of  a  further  defence  of  the  Royal  Society;  but  bifhop  Sprat's 

[L]  Boyle's  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  244.  venture    another  remark,    by   way  of 

6zX.  conjecture,    that  the  famous  ftory  of 

[M]  Thefe  relations  were  not  print-  MurnpefibrTs  drummer  probably  gave 

ed  till  after  his  death,  in  a  piece  inti-  birth  to  Addifon's  comedy  called  "The 

tuled,  "  Sauducifmus  Triumphans,  in  "  Drummer." 

"  two  Parts,   1601,"  Svo;   and  again          [N]   Wood  tells  us,  that  CrofTs  had 

in  1682,  with  large  additions   by  Or.  been  fellow  of  Lincoln-college,  and  was 

Henry  More,    the  editor  of  both  edi-  preferred  by  the  parliament  to  this  ric,h 

tions  ;    to  whcm  our  author  had   ad-  vicarage;  where,  leaving  his  fellowihip, 

^  drefled  a  letter  on  the  fubjedr, :   and  in  he  fettled  in  1654,  and  was  constituted 

an  appendix  to  the  firft  part  concerning  an  afliftant  to    the  commifiioners    for 

the  poflibility  of  apparitions,  there  is  ejecting   ignorant,  &c.  minifters.     At 

added,  an  account   of  the  nature  of  a  the  Reftoration  he  conformed,  and   fo 

fpirit,  tranflated  by  our  .author,  from  held  his  living.     V/hile  in  the  univer- 

the  two  laft  chapters  of  More's  "  En-  fity  he  was  accounted  a  noted  philofo- 

"  chiridion    Metaphyficum."         This  pher  nnd  divine,   an  able  preacher,  and 

confirms    our   obfervation    concerning  well  verfed  in   the  fathers  and  fchool- 

Mr.  Glanvil's  Moriafm  5  and  we  fliall  men.     Athcn.  Oxon. 

hiftory 
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lit  (lory  of  it  being  then  in  the  prH's-,  he  waited  to  fee  how 
far  that  trcatife  Ihovdd  an:  his  dciign.  Upon  its  pub- 

ion   in  I&'>7,   hn-  as  room   left  for  him,  lie 

purfuod  his  refolution  [oj  ;   and  printed  his  he  follovv- 

\var,  with  this  title,  etfpreffingb  i'  writ- 

ir.  "•  I'lus  Ultra,  or  the   Pi  •  ;  .  nent  <>(' 

"  lvmnv!od;ve  ftnce  the  Days  of  Aril1  ;:lc,  in  an  Account  of 
"•  feme  of  thr  moil  r  ''lc  late  In;  ,ents  of  prac- 

"  tical  iifefui  Lraniing,  to  cncoura  fa- 

vours, o>.  .-.j  by  a  Con  ••   with  one  of  the  no- 

"  tional  Way,  i6'6S>"  I2.mo.  In  fome  parts  of  this  piece 
he  treated  the  Samerfetfbire  vicar  with  r-  -.il!cry  [p], 

which  in  return  brought  hun  i^ro  p  very  rude  and  fcurrilous 
difpiite  with  Henry  Stubbs,  phyfician  at  Warwick.  Imthis 
petulant  way.  however,  of  managing  the  controveriy,  Glunvil. 
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[o]  After  Sprat's  MS.  v:as  read  to 
the  Royal  Society,  Oct.  I'-.P.;..  Mr. 
Oldenburg,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle, 
d*:ed  Nov.  24,  follo-.ving,  remarked  that 
he  knew  not  vi  .  .uugh 

faid  in  it  of  particulars  ;  and  in  ano- 
ther letter,  dated  O£l.  j,  1667, '.u'ter 
that  hift.'-y  was  printed,  and  ready  for 
publication,  he  wrote  as  follows.— 
"  There  is  a  certain  gentleman,  a  flo- 
"  rid  writer,  one  of  our  own  royal 
"  collegiatcs,  who  intends  to  print 
"  fhortly  fomc  pavalipomena  relating 
"  to  the  hiftory  of  our  Society  5  whcre- 
"  in  he  means  to  take  notice  of  the 
"  performances  of  fome  eminent  mcm- 
lt  bers  thereof,  more  than  has  been 
"  done  by  Mr.  Sprat ;  and  further  to 
"  i\;c  >mmcnd  and  vindicate  the  modern 
"  experimental  philofophy,  by  reprc- 
"  fenting  the  advantages  of  this  way  of 
"  trials,  both  for  light  and  ufe,  above 
tc  that  of  former  times.  It  had  been 
''  extafit,  I  find  by  fome  letters,  eio 
"  this,  but  that  he  ftaid  for  Mr.  Sprat, 
*'  to  fee  what  room  he  had  left  for  his 
"  thoughts  ;  and  finding  now  that  he 
*'  has  not  throughout  prevented  him, 
"  he  fecins  refolved  to  purfue  his  de- 
*•'•  l:-ri,  though  it  will  not  make  above 
'.  f  a  d.:-zen  i'-.^r.s,  and  therein  to 
*'  acknowledge  ff.ir.i  grind  cont.-ibu- 
/:  tions  to  philofophy,  that  have  been 
"  omitted  by  tlie  •••t'\;r.  This  is  but 
*'  'iuft,  and  hai  therefore  received  cn- 
'  couragement  from  rnc,  together  svit'i 
1  the  fuggeftion  of  fome  particulars, 


"  which  tlii?  aut'i.-ir  could  not  bs  ac- 
f<  quaintecl  with  fo  well  as  the  fuggeft- 
"  e-r."  Eo;  -Jo;,  Vol.  V.  What 

the  author  hei.  .       .evidently 

Mr.  fofeph  Gianv-iTi,  ar.d  the  book 
his  '-'I'lui  Ultra."  Birch's  Hift.  of  the 

,/iety,  Vol.  II.  p-  79". 
[F]  The  vicar  returned  the  langunji 
in  a  piece,  which  was  denied  the  prefs 
-it  Oxford  and  a;  London  for  its 
fcurrility.  However,  Ghnvil  fomj- 
how  obtaining  the  contents,  got  them 
printed  at  London,  with  proper  remarks 
of  his  own,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
"  Chew-Gazette;'1  but  of  thcfe  there 
were  only  100  taken  off,  and  thofc  dif- 
perfed  into  private  harfds,  to  the  end, 
as  Glanvil  faid,  that  Crolie's  ihami 
might  not  be  made  public,  &c.  After 
this  letter  w.is  abroad,  CrofTc  vrots 
ballade  aj,  i  ;:dior  nnd  the  Royal 

Society  ;   v/'iiie  other  wags  at  Oxford, 
pleafed    with  the  controversy,    m.1 
:        id    ballad    en   ihcin  both,    which 
began  thus  : 

Two  Gofpcl  knights, 
Both  learned  wights, 

And  Somerfet's  renown-a, 
The  one  in  village  of  the  (hire, 
Bu:  vicar::  je  too  great  1  rear, 

'Inc  o:hw.  li-,  -j  in  :•  .---n-a. 


GLinvil  tells  us,  that  Crofie  wn  tc 
a  book  called  "  rjiogi-ipVi.i,"  contain- 
ing rules  how  lives  arc  to  be  written, 
&c.  Athe:j.  Oxon. 


VOL, 


VI. 


appeared 
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appeared  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  his  opponents ;  at  leafr  h$ 
had  the  lafc  blow  in  it  [oj.  But  when  Dr.  Meric  Cafau- 
bon  entered  the  lifts,  and  managed  the  argument  with  more 
candor  and  Greater  knowledge,  he  chofe  to  be  fiient ;  be- 
caufe,  not  willing  to  appear  in  a  ccntroverfy  with  a  perfon, 
as  he  fays,  of  fame  and  learning,  who  had  treated  him  with 
fo  much  civility,  and  in  a  way  fo  different  from  that  of  his 
other  affailants  [R].  While  he  was  thus  pleading  the  caufe 
of  the  inftitution  in  general,  he  {hewed  himfelf  no  unufefui 
member  in  refpect  to  the  particular  bufmefs  of  it.  The  So- 
ciety having  given  out  fome  queries  to  be  made  about  mines, 
our  author  communicated  a  paper  in  relation  to  thofe  of 
Mendip-hills,  and  fuch  as  refpedt  the  Bath,  which  was  well 
received,  ordered  to  be  regiftered,  and  afterwards  printed  in 
their  tranfaciions  [s]. 

In 


[Q_]  Stubbe  was  then,  ss  Wood  ob- 

ferves,  a  fumrr.cr  prr.tiitioner  at  Bath  ; 

and   bearing  no  good-vail  to  the  con- 

:    proceedings    of  Gi  anvil,    took 

CrofTo's  part,  and   encouraged'  him  to 

write  aeainft   the  virtuo.'i,    and   at  the 

f,  \rnfi  tirn-f.  enteredthe  li/b  htmMt,  and 

ihlets  paflTed  between 

•  i  .  "  The  Pius  Ultra  reduced  to 
<f  a  Nonplus,  &c.  1670,"  4'co.  Stubbe. 
j.      "    A  prefatory    Anfwer     to 

nry  Stubbe,  the  Dr.  of  Warwick, 
*;  wherein  the  Malignity,   &c.   of  his 

•  -   •Hvrrlws       ;>r>-      clifco' 

«'  1671,"  limoj  Gl.p.vi!.  3.  "  A 
:e  a^ani'l:  E'.xboHuo  Ginnvil, 
•'  F.  U.S.  fubjoincd  to  his  Reply,  £::. 
"  Oxford,  1671,"  .«rtr>,  Stubbe.  The 
klodlor  alfo  fell  upn  !:';s  an'iagor.Ift,  in 
hii  '•'  Hpiilolary  D:f;ou;l".'  concern;  r.g 
"  Phlebotomy,  1671,"  4to  5  upon 
V.-hich  Glanvil  hr,medi,itcly  pujplifhed 
"  A  farther  Difccvery  of  Mr.  Stubbe, 
*'  in  a  brief  Rcpiy  to  Ills  la.t  Pair. 
*•  1671,"'  Svo;  to  which  v/as  added, 
"  /ni  clerur.i  !  •  -i/nfc-ni  £:•' 

i  :  -   ••.  - 


among   ctlser   thing",    having  cc:  I 

the  i,   .  '     to  en- 

ci.u:-.  .     ur 

h'i-'-  .-:.  1671, 

*Thii     lofed  tli        :       -  .     . 

ifians 

•  }  in   "  A  Lei 
•i  . 

'        1    :..'.!.-. 

'•  t'.i.-i.'y.-iJj.  ,  j  ,-;  ••>"    '»)'.  d.'itirob. 


ferves,  thatWr.  Glanvil  does  not  want 
words  to  let  out  his  matter  to  the  bsfb 
advantage,  and  clofes  his  letter  in  the 
following  candid  fty'e.     "  What  I  had 
''•  to  except  againft  the  book  you  brought 
"  me,  I  have   told  you  ;   y  muft  now 
"  thank  you  for  it;  for  in  very  truth* 
"  his  divinity   at  the  end,    which   is 
"  fome\vhat  rhyftical  (I  hope  I  do  not 
"  underfland  it)  and   thofe  two  p.nri- 
"  culars  ;    his  contempt  of   Ariftotlej 
"  and  his  cenfuring  all  other  learning, 
"  befides  experimental  philofophy,  and 
"  what  t:ndah  to  it,  as  ufelefs,  and 
c  meer  \vrr.ngling  and  difputingexcept- 
"  ed  ;    I  have  read  the  reft,  wherein 
l''  he  doth  give  us  an  exa£t  account  of 
"  late  dil'coveries,  with  much  pkafure, 
"  &c."     This  piece  is  mentioned   by 
cur  author,  in  thcclofe  of  his  "  Prefa- 
<!  tory  Anfwer  to  Stubbe,"  where  he 
tells  us,  he  had  anfweied  the  flridures 
in    a    particular    difcourfe     which    he 
'it  to  publiih  next,  when  he   rec- 
koned with  Stubbe  :   but  he  afterwards 
changed  his  mind. 

[sj  The  fir  it  of  thefe  was  regiftered 

Oft.    10,    1667,    and    printed    in    the 

Phil.    Tranf.    No.    2?,    and   the    two 

i  T^o.  3r,  and  ./,;.     In  his  ac- 

the  Ca'h  v.-.-.tcr,  he  fuppofesit 

t:>  be.  a  mixture  from  fevers!  fpiings  of 

,    rent  n,«ui:e  ;  to 

i  .n  v.-iiic :.  .  ,rve>,    "  That 

'•  in  u'>59,  tlie  hot-bath  war  much  im- 

"  paired    by    (!:•.•    breaking    uut    of   a 

•   ring,  whit ii  the  w.ii;.,;  .•:;  at  lift 

"  foand 
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In  the  mean  tinv-  he  was  for  fr<     u  iing  the  duties  of 

his  miniiterial    function  :   c:i   the  contrary,  he 
himfelf  fo  remarkably  irfes  from  :t,  tliat 

he  was  frequently  (U-lin-d  to  prr  u!  exn 

dinary  occaftons,  and  feveral  of  thefe  fervnons  were 
a  collection  after  his  d<.--.tn.  But,  in  jutuce  to  hi 
we  muit  not  omit  to  mention  one  which  v.r.s  never  priiu 
His  old  antagoniit,  Stubbe,  going  from  Bath  on  a  vine  t.j 
i.jillol,  had  the  misfortune,  on  his  return,  to  fall  from  ii,-. 
horfe  into  a  river,  which,  though  i'l.'llow,  'proved  fufficient 
to  drown  him :  his  corpfe  be  ing  in)  i  -1  in  the  abbey-church, 
cur  rector  p:.id  an  honourable  t;^bi;;.c  to  his  memory,  in  :i 
funeral  fermon  on  the  occanon  [T].  He  alfo  wrote  au 
*'  Eflay  concerning  Preaching,"  for  the  ufe  of  a  young  di- 
•vine;  to  which  he  ad Jed,  "  A  ier.icnable  Defence  of  Freac.  r,- 
"  ing,  and  the  plain  Way  of  i'."  This  was  chiefly  levelled 
againft  that  affectation  of  wit  :;r.d  finefpeaking,  whi-.-h  begun 
then  to  be  fafhionable.  Thi^  effay  was  pubnllied  in  1678, 
and  the  fame  year  he  was  collated  by  his  majelty  to  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  VVorceilcr.  Yhu  promotion  was  procured 
by  the  marquis  of  Worcefter,  to  whom  his  wife  was  fome- 
thing  related  ;  and  it  war,  the  eafier  obtained  as  he  had  been 
chaplain  to  the  king  ever  fi::ce  1672  :  in  which  year  he  ex- 
changed the  vicarage  of  Froine  for  the  rectory  of  Street, 
with  the  chapel  of  Walton  annexed,  in  Somerfetfhire,  This 
commodious  exchange  was  eaiily  compared,  ft  nee  both  the 
livings  were  in  the  patronage  of  Sir  James  "Thynne. 

He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  Tracts  beficles  what  have 
be'en  mentioned,  a  lilt  of  which  may  be  feen  below  [u].   As 

he 

f{  found  again   and  reftored.;    that  in  ansthsr  old  chronicle,  it  is  fald,  "that 

*'•  digging  they  cams  to  arirm  rbur.dn-  <s  kin^;  Bl'adud  Ic.-it  t-J  Athens  for  TIC- 

"  tion'of  faftitious  matter,  wiiich  l):)d  "  cio-nanccrs  to  effe£t  this  great  1 

«c  iwl-s   in   it    like  a    p;imice    ilor.:,  "  ncfi ;  who  'tis  like^  were  no  o       : 

15  through  whicii  the- water  played,  fo  ''•  than  cjnuiii^  art'-.k^-is,  well   • 

'•   tiiac,"    fays   he,    "   it   is  Yiiiz  the  "  int-archite£ture  and  mechanics." 
"  fpvings  which  are  brou.;  ',i  i  ij  sther          f  r  '  ,  Vol.  II.  cjl.  v^- 

"   by  art;"    which   probably  wii   the  i.   "   A  Blow  at 

necromanCy  the  people  of  ancient  times  "  modern  Sr.cUucifm,  f- 
bwlicved  and  reported  to  have  contrive  I  •        '.,    i.  '' 

?.nd  made  thcfe  baihs  ;  as  in  a  very  an-  "  the  fan:! 

cient MS.  I  find  thefe  words  j  "  Vv'h-n  "  of  ?,!r.'Mu::  :"  -    3- 

"   Lud  huiLbra^  was  ci^id,   Fl  dud  his  "   P.cflcdbab   on  U.-cllcry   and    Alhs- 

"  fon,  a  gn-ac  ncorom-anccr,  \v?.;>  m.idi  4i  ifm."     4.   "  .-iicc  of 

"  king,  and  he  made   the  vvondiv  of  "  Spirits  and  \  .  ' 

'•   rh,-.  hot-bath  by  nacroui.-incv,  a.:Jh3  i;.   ••    A        hip  for  <l       EJi'oll  Fi    en  to 

'•    •   -,-ncd  2!  yc.ii'5,.  and  al'lcr  he  .iiid,  "   the  .'       o.   "    \Lii.\ys 

*4  s;U  lies  at  the  new  Troy."     And  in  "  0:1  fcvaul  i;ni;:>it.iat  Luh/.":b  in  1'iii- 

i  2  "  lafoph/ 
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he  had  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  flowing  ftyle,  thefe  carne 
from  him  very  eafily,  and  he  continued  the  exercife  of  his 
pen  to  the  lait ;  the  preis  having  fcarcely  finifiied  his  piece  in- 
tituled, "  The  zealous  and  impartial  Proteftar.t,  &c.  1680," 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which,  baffling  the  ph. 
cian's  fkill,  cut  him  off  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  He  died  at 
Bath,  Nov.  4th  of  the  fame  year,  about  the  aee  of  44.  Mr. 
Joleph  Pleydal,  archdeacon  of  Chichefter,  preached  his  fu- 
neral fermon  [w],  when  his  corpfe  was  interred  in  his  own 
parifh  church,  where  a  decent  monument  and  infcription  was 
afterwards  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  Margaret  his  widow, 
fprung  from  the  Selwins  of  GloucefteiTmre.  She  was  his 
iecorid  wife ;  but  he  had  no  iffue  by  either. 

Soon  after  his  deceafe,  feveral  of  his  fermons,  arid  other 
.pieces,  were  collected  and  publifhed  with  the  title  of,  "  Some 
"  Difcourfes,  Sermons,  and  Remains,  1681,"  Ato.  by  Dr. 
Henry  Horncck,  who  tells  us,  that  death  fnatched  him.  away, 
when  the  learned  world  expected  fome  of  his  greateft  attempts 
and  enterpriz.es.  The  Dr.  has  given  us  a  very  advantageous 
character  of  him  and  his  writings  :  the  fubitance  of  which 
is,  "  That  his  wit  lay  out  of  the  common  road  ;  that  as  he 
"  valued  no  notions  that  were  mean  and  trivial,  ib  thole  he 
"  fent  abroad  favoured  of  more  than  ordinary  genius.  His 
"  foul  feemed  to  be  fpun  of  a  finer  thread  than  thofe  of  other 
"  mortals,  and  things  looked  with  another  face  when  they 
<c  palled  through  the  quicker  fire  of  his  laboratory.  Some 
"  -curious  artifts,  though  their  work  is  materially  the  fame 
*'  with  that  of  meaner  artificers,  yet  the  fhape  they  eive  it, 
"  and  the  neatnefs  of  the  fabric,  makes  it  feem  a  thing  com- 
"  pofed  of  different  ingredients.  Even  the  moil  obvious" 
"  truths,"  continues  he,  "  coming  from  our  author,  received 
"  an  additional  luftre,  arid  that  meat  which  familiarity  made 
"  in  a  manner  nauilous  to  fome  nicer  palates,  when  dreffed 
"  with  ills  fouce,  became  more  poignant,  and  more  agree- 
"  able.  His  difcouries  from  the  pulpit,  as  they  were  very 
"  folid,  fo  they  were,  which  is  the  grace  and  lire  of  them, 
*'  pathetic  :  and  by  his  zeal  and  fervour  one  might  guefs, 

'•  I f ;',".;- i,  /   . -:,J  Religion,   1676,"  Ato.  (c  coun'es,  in  o'-der  to  t' e  Conviftion 

-•.  '*   An  Effay   n;nce,-iiiiig  I  "reach!  nn;,  "   and  Cure  of  the  feoffing  Infidelity  of 

*'    1678,"   Svo  ;   to  which   \vss   aduc.l,  "   a  degenerate  Aye.  ' 
S.   "  A  fcrifniialilc  !'                          .;ch-          [\v  |   It  was  nrV-.vards   printed:   in 

"   ing,   and  th.  ;•.    ,  >f  it."     o.  the   clofe   of  it  he    fays,   he  Vnd  once 

•"•'  Letters  to  the  Duchefs  of  Newcaftlc."  tli-ughttT  have  given  the  audience  his 

to.  Thrte  fingteHJermonaj  be  fid  to  four  character,  but  was  not  afhamcd  to  tell 

printed  togei  under   the    title    of  them,  he  found  hiir./clf  not  able  to  do 

"   '  -     i'.cf.c.tlions    and    Dif-  it  v. . 

how 
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'*  how  great  his .'.  (ire  to  ()<;d  for  iira:l  was,  tl.a;  they  mi 
"  be  la  veil.  Though  lie  met  with  difappointments  fonu-- 
"  times,  yet  he  remembered  he  was  a  Chriftian  ;  and  as  he 
"  was  not  without  his  crofies,  fo  he  carried  himlilf  uiu!,r 
"  them  like  u  tine  philofophcr.  His  mind  k;.;iu'd  to  be 
"  fercn  i  things  went  moft  contrary  to  his -wifhes  ;  and 

"  w'hatcver  florin  the  ineonftancy  and  ficklenefe  of  fublunary 
"  objects  threw  upon  him,  ftill  he  felt  a  calm  beyond  that  of 
"  Socrates,  when  the  ungrateful  Athenians  lent  him  the  fatal 
*'  draught  to  drink  his  death.  He  had  a  mind  htted  for  con- 
"  tcinplation,  and  his  thought  could  dwell  on  a  divine  ob- 
"  jcct,  till  he  had  fucked  out  the  cream  and  marrow.  His 
"  divinity,  as  well  as  his  philosophy,  was  free  from  dogma- 
"  tizing  ;  and  while  he  tied  himfelf  to  no  [ipfe  dixit]  matter, 
"  he  arrived  to  a  clearer  apprehenfion  of  truth  and  error. 
"  The  divine  Plato  was  fomewhat  dearer  to  him  than  the 
"  fubtler  Arittotle,-  and  it  cannot  be  otherwiie  where  fouls 
"  long  to  be  transformed  into  the  image  of  the  Deity.  No- 
"  thing  feemed  to  engrofs  his  defirc  fo  much,  as  the  refor- 
"  mation  of  the  unbelieving  world  ;  and,  indeed,  there  were 
"  few  men  fitter  for  that  enterprise,  God  having  bleflcd 
tc  him  with  a  confidcrabie  flock  both  of  reafon  and  elo- 
<(  quence." 

We  hav$  given  a  longer  tranfcript,  bccaufe  the  ftyle  of 
t'.ls  eulogift  is  really  a  fpecimen  of  our  author's  ;  more  florid 
than  elegant.  Wood,  who  knew  him,  fpeaks  with  more 
Impartiality,  and  fays,  That  he  was  a  perlbn  of  more  than 
ordinary  parts,  of  a  quick,  warm,  fpruce,  and  gay  fancy. 
He  had  a  very  tenacious  memory,  and  was  a  great  mafter  of 
the  Engliih  language,  exprefnng  himfelf  therein  with  eafy 
fluency,  and  in  a  manly,  yet,  withal,  a  fmooth  iryle  [x]  ;  but 
that,  as  to  his  temper,  he  was  conceited.  With  refpecl  to 
his  religion,  he  was  a  Latitudinarian,  and  ftarted  many  new- 
fangled and  fanciful  hypothefes  in  philofophy :  the  firft  of 
theie  ingredients  fliews  itfelf  (according  to  the  nature  of  it) 
foremoft  in  all  his  compofitions.  The  fecond  is  feen  in  fe- 
veral  of  them,  but  more  particularly  in  his  piece,  "  The 
"  zealous  and  impartial  Proteftant."  As  to  the  laft  of  thefe 
remarks,  whoever  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  looking 
ever  fo  little  into  his  writings,  efpecially  his  "  Lux  Orienta- 

[x]    Wood  r,lfo  obferves,    that    our  thereto;   fince  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  an 

ir  ufed  to  fpeak  of  himfelf  ^s  more  author  who   revifed   his  performances 

fortunate  in  his  unt  thoughts  than  in  oftencr,  or  altered  them  more  ;  though, 

his  corrections.     However  thit  be,  it  Wood  fays,  they  were  dill  the  fame  In 

is  certain  his  practice  is  non-confona,nt  fubftance.     Ath.  Oxon. 
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4<  li?,  &c."  and  his  "  Sadducifmus  Triumphatus,"  will  find 
evidences,  more  than  enough,  of  our  author's  new-fangled 
hypothefcs.  Kis  apologifr,  Ur.  Horneck,  did  not  venture  to 
deny  it,  and  has  only  given  the  repreientation  of  it  in  the 
glafs  of  flattery,  when  he  tells  us,  that  his  wit  lay  out  of  the 
common  road,  his  fertile  brain  foarcd  above  the  common 
level,  and  that  he  valued  no  notions  that  were  mean  and 
trivial. 

In  reality,  thefe  fancies  were  congenial  to  him,  being  the 
effect  of  a  too  creative  imagination,  luch  as  his  evidently  was, 
which,  indeed,  run  away  with  his  reafon  and  fenfe.  This 
was  fo  much  his  nature,  that,  at  his  firft  appearance  in  public, 
he  fet  cut  with  a  defence  of  Campanula's  moft  extravagant 
doctrine  of  a  man's  invefting  himfelf  with  the  thoughts  of 
another,  by  the  force  of  imagination.  The  ftory  is  curious 
and  entertaining,  and  therefore  we  {lull  prefent  the  reader 
with  it  as  fellows.  "  That  one  man,"  fays  he,  "  mould 
"  be  able  to  find  the  thoughts  of  another,  and  determine 
44  them  to  their  particular  objcch,  will  be  reckoned  among 
"  the^-i'.  rankof  impoilibles;  yet  by  the  power  of  advanced 
6-  iur'.jnaucn  it  may  very  probably  be  effected,  and  hiflory 
"  abounds  with  inftances.  I  {hall  trouble  the  reader  but 
*'  with  one  ;  and  the  hands,  from  which  I  had  it,  make  me 
44  fccurc  of  the  truth  of  it. 

44  There  was  lately  a  lad  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who, 
"  being  of  very  pregnant  and  ready  parts,  and  yet  wanting 
44  the  encouragement  of  preferment,  was,  by  his  poverty, 
"  forced  to  leave  his  irudies  there,  and  caft  himfelf  upon  the 
4<  wide  world  for  a  livelihood.     Now  his  necefhties  growing 
44  daily  on  him,  and  wanting  the  help  of  friends  to  relieve 
44  him,  he  was  at  la  ft  forced  to  join  himfJ.f  to  a,  company  of 
44  vagabond  gypfies,  whom  occasionally  he  met  with  ;  and  to 
44  follow  their  trade  for  a  maintenance.     Arnongf!  thefe  ex- 
^  travagant  people,  by  the  inilnuating  fubtlety  of  his  car- 
*4  riage^he  quickly  got  fo  much  of  their  love  and  efteem, 
c4  as  that  they  difcovered  to  him  their  myftery,  in  the  practice 
44  of  which,  by  the  pregnancy  of  his  wit  and  parts,  he  fooa 
44  became  fo  good  a  prolkient,  ?s  to  be  able  to  outdo  his  in- 
44  flru£lors.     After  he  had  been  a  pretty  while  excrcifed  in, 
*c  their  trade,  there  chanced  to  ride  by  a  couple  of  fcholars 
*e  who  had  formerly  been  of  his  acquaintance.  The  fcholars 
*?  quickly  fpied  out  their  old  friend  among  the  gypiies  ;  and 
their  amazement  to  fee  him  among  iuch  a  lociety,  had 
well  nigh  difcovered  him,  but  by  a  fign  he  prevented  their 
owning  him  among  that  crew  ;  and  taking  one  of  them 
&  °  v  aiidc 
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tc  afide  privptch',  defired  him,  with  his  friend,  to  go  to  an 
*'  inn  not  far  diftant  from  thence,   promifing  there  t< 
"  to  them  :  they  accordingly  went  thither,  :ui'l  hi  .  -s  : 

"  after  their  firft  lalutations,    his   friends  h'>v.r    he 

"  came  to  lead  fo  odd  a  life,  and  to  join  himfelf  to  iuch  a 
"  cheating  beggarly  company.  The  fchob.r  uyply,  bavi 
44  given  them  an  account  of  the  necefiity  which  diovc  him 
"  to  that  kind  of  life,  told  them,  that  the  people  he  went 
"  with  were  not  fuch  impoftors  as  they  were  taken  for,  but 
"  that  they  had  a  traditional  kind  of  learning  among  them,, 
"  and  could  do  wonders  by  the  power  of  imagination,  and 
*'  that  himfelf  had  learned  much  of  their  art,  and  improved 
"  it  farther  than  themfclves  could.  To  evince  the  truth  of 
"  which,  he  told  them,  he  would  remove  into  another  room, 
"  leaving  them  to  difcourfe  together,  and  upon  his  return 
44  tell  them  the  fum  of  what  they  had  talked  of,  which  he 
44  accordingly  performed,  giving  them  an  account  of  wrhat 
ct  had  pafled  between  them  in  his  abfence.  The  fcholars, 
"  being  amazed  at  fo  unexpected  a  difcovcry,  earneftly  de- 
"  fired  him  to  unriddle  the  myflery  j  in  which  he  gave  them 
"  fatisfaction,  by  telling  them  that  what  he  did  was  by  the 
"  power  of  imagination,  his  fancy  binding  theirs  ;  and  that 
*'  himfelf  had  dictated  to  them  the  difcourfe  they  held  toge- 
"  ther  while  he  was  from  them.  That  there  were  warrant- 
"  able  ways  of  heightening  the  imagination  to  that  pitch,  as 
tc  to  bind  another's,  and  that  when  he  had  compafTed  the 
"  whole  fecret,  of  fome  parts  of  which  he  faid  he  was  yet 
"  ignorant,  he  intended  to  leave  their  company,  and  give 
<4  the  world  an  account  of  what  he  had  learned.  Now," 
continues  Glanvil,  "that  this  flrange  power  of  the  imagina- 
"  tion  is  no  impoilibiiity,  the  wonderful  fignatures  of  the 
*'  fcctus,  caufed  by  the  imagination  of  the  mother,  is  no 
"  contemptible  item.  The  fympathies  of  laughing  and 
<c  gaping  are  refolved  into  this  principle,  and  I  fee  not  why 
"  the  fancy  of  one  man  may  not  determine  the  cogitation  of 
"  another  rightly  qualified,  as  eafny  as  his  bodily  motion. 
"  This  influence  feems  to  be  no  more  unreafonable  than 
"  that  of  one  firing  of  a  lute  upon  another,  when  a  flroke 
"  on  it  caufcth  a  proportionable  motion  in  the  fympathixing 
<c  confort,  which  is  diftant  from  it,  and  not  fenfibly  touched. 
"  Now  if  this  notion  be  ftriclly  verifiable,  it  yields  us  a  good 
44  account  how  angels  injccT:  droughts  into  our  minds,  and 
know  our  cogitations  ;  and  here  we  may  fee  the  fource  of 
fome  kinds  of  fafcir.ation.  If  we  are  prejudiced  againft 
*c  the  fpec illation,  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  the  manner 
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of  fuch  an  operation,  we  (hall,  indeed,  receive  no  ; 
from  the  common  philofophy  j  but  yet  the  hypothecs  or  a 
mundar.e  foul,  'ateiy  revived  by  that  incomparable  Platonic 
and^Cartefian  Dr.  Henry  More,  will  handfomely  relieve 
us.  Or  if  any  would  rather  have  a  mechanical  account, 
I  think  it  may  probably  be  made  out  fome  fuch  way  as 
follows.  Imagination  is  inward  fenfe ;  to  fenfe  is  re- 
"  quired  a  motion  of  certain  filaments  of  the  brain,  and 
"  consequently  in  imagination  there  is  the  like,  thcv  only 
"  differing  in  this  ;  that  the  motion  of  the  one  proceeds  im- 
"  mediately  from  external  objects,  but  that  of  the  other  barb 
"  its  immediate  rife  within  us.  Now  then,  when  any  part 
*'  of  the  brain  is  firongly  agitated,  that  which  is  next,  and 
u  mofi:  capable  to  receive  the  motive  impiefs,  muft  in  like 
;  manner  be  moved  :  now  we  cannot  conceive  any  thinsr 
more  capable  of  -notion,  fhan  ttie  fluid  matter  that  is  in- 
terfperfed  among  all  bodies,  and  contiguous  to  them  ;  fo 
;  thwi  trie  '...-katc-d  parts  of  the  brain  begetting  a  motion  in' 
e'  the  proximo  c.etnu-,  it  is  pr.-pjigatcd  through  the  liquid 
"  medium,  as  we  fee  the  motion  is,  which  is  caufed  by  a 
li  done  thrown  ir.to  trie  water.  No\v,  when  the  thus  moved 
'  matter  m:?ets  vith  any  thing  like  that  from  which  it  re-, 
"  ceived  ii  imary  reft,  it  v/ill  prcportionably  move  it? 
c"  as  it  is  in  muficaj  i  '.:.vS  tuned  unifons  ;  and  thus  the 
"  motion  being  conveyed  from  the  brain  of  one  man,  to  the 
"  fancy  of  another,  it  :?  there  received  from  the  inftrumcr.*: 
"  of  Conveyance,  the  fubtie  matter,  and  the  fame  kind  of 
"  firings  being  moved  and  much-what  after  the  fame  man- 
<c  ner  as  in  the  iirft  imaginant,  the  foul  is  awakened  to  the 
?<  fame  apprehenfio^s  as  were  thofe  that  caulcd  them.  I 
;  pretend  not  to  any  exa£!nefs  or  infallibility  in  this  ac- 
"  count,  forefeeirig  many  fcruplcs  that  muit  be  removed  to 
*c  make- it  perfect.  It  is  only  a  hint  of  the  poilibility  of  me- 
:  chanically  folving  the  phenomenon,  though  very  likely  it 
"  may  require  many  other  circiunltances  completely  to  make 
*'  it  out  [Y]." 

This  conceit  is  fo  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Campanelh, 
and  the  reafoning  with  that  of  GarTarel,  that  it  is  more  than 
pn.Vable  our  author  had  feen  it  in  the  "  Unheard-of  Curio- 
"  fities"  of  the  latter  [z].  GafFar'el's  treatife  was  tranf- 

[Y}  Vanity  of  D'-inratizing,  chap.          [z]   Chap.  vi.  parag.  13:  concern- 

xx.   p.    195.      It  is   true  he  kf:  this  ing   the  power  of  Talffmaniotl  figures 

/lory  out  in  the  fecond   appeal-ante  of  in  ph\4iognomy,  anJ  the  manner  how 

thaf  treatife,  under  the  title  of  "  Seep  -  to  know  the  natural  inclinations,  of  any 

'_  fis  Scientifica,"  but  the  dqclrine  and  man  according  to  Campanella. 
Jus  reafobing  upon  it  were  ftiil  preiervedo 
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.1  into  Enpjifli  by  Mr.   Childmead,  M.  A.  of  Chrift- 
,  Oxford,  and  publimed  in  1650,   only  two  years*  bc- 
Glamil's  .ulhi.num  into  that  of.  Exeter  j    and  confc- 
(juciUly  cannot  be  lupp^J  to  have  d'.-aped  him. 


GLISSON  (FRANCIS),  an  Englifh  phyfician,  was  fon 
of  William  Gliilbn  of  RampiQiam  in  Dorietlhirc,  and  grand- 
Jon  of  Walter  CJliilbn,  of  the  city  of  Briftol.  Where  he 
V.irned  the  firft  n  nts  c;f  his  grammer  is  not  known, 

btii:  he  was  ki.-  is  to  Caius-College  in  Cambridge, 

irently  with  a  view  to  phyiic.  However,  as  the  belt 
foundation  for  it,  he  went  through  the  academical  courfes  of 
loj;ic  and  philofophy,  and  proceeded  in  arts,  wherein  he  took 
both  degrees  ;  and,  being  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  was 
incorporated  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  Oct.  25,  1627  [A].  From 
this  time,  applying  himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  me- 
dicine, he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty  at  Cam- 
hriJge,  and  was  appointed  regius  profeffor  of  phyfic  there 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Ralph  Wiriterton  ;  he  held  this  poft  40 
year?,  that  is,  probably  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  not  chafing 
to  rellde  conitantly  at  Cambridge,  he  offered  himfelf,  and 
\vas  admitted,  candidate  of  the  college  of  phyfkians,  in  1634, 
and  was  elected  fellow  Sept.  30  [B],  the  enfuing  year. 

In  the  ftudy  of  his  art,  he  had  always  fet  the  immortal 
Harvey  before  him  as  a  pattern;  and  treading  in  his  ireps,  he 
was  diligent  to  improve  phyfic,  by  anatomical  difle&ions  and 
obfervations.  The  luccefs  was  anfwerable;  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  read  Dr.  Edward  Wall's  lecture,  in  1639;  and,  in 
executing  that  office,  made  feveral  new  difcoveries  of  prin- 
i  ufe  towards  eftablifhing  a  rational  practice  of  phyfic. 
He  continued  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  this  place,  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  when  he  retired  to  Colchefter, 
and  followed  the  buiinefs  of  his  profeffion,  with  great  repute 
in  thofe  times  of  public  confufion.  He  was  thus  emplo)'ed 
during  the  memorable  fiege  and  furrender  of  that  city  to  the 
rebels,  1648  ;  and  refided  there  Ibme  time  after. 

Amidft  his  practice  he  ftill  profecuted  the  improvement  of 

it,  by  anatomical  refearches  :  and  in  this  way  publifhed  an 

account   of  the  rickets  in  1650,  wherein  he  {hewed,  how 

vifcera  of  fuch  as  had  died  of  that  diforder  were  effecl- 

ed  [c].     This  was  the  more  curious,  as  the  rickets  had  but 

then 


[A]  Wood's  Fafti  Ox.    Vol.  I.  col.          fs]  From  college  rcgifter. 
2-jS.     General  Did.  .ind  Goodall's  ac-         [c]  The  title  of  it  is,  "  De  Rachi- 
.!:  of  the  college  of  phyikians.  f  cidj;  fi\e  rnorbo  pu-?nli  qui  v-.il.jo  the 

«  Kicket» 
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then  lately  appeared  in  England  ;  being  firft  difcovcred  in- 
the  counties  of  Dorfet  and  Somerfet,  about  15  years  before. 
In  this  trcatife  he  had  the  a;Hitance  cf  two  of  his  col- 
leagues [D]  ;  and  rhefc,  with  other  feilov/s  of  the  college, 
joining  in  a'requeft  to  him  to  communicate  to  the  public 
fome  of  his  anatomical  leclures  which  had  been  read  before 
them,  he  drew  thofe  up  in  a  continued  ciifcourfe,  and  printed 
it  with  this  thb,  "  Anatomia  Hepatis,  Lond.  1654." 

This  brought  him  into  the  hirrheft  e-fteem  among-  the  fa- 

*—>  O  O 

culty,  and  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  clefts  of  the  college  the 
year  following,  and  was  afterwards  prefident  for  feveral  yerrs. 
He  publifhed  other  pieces  befides  th.nc  a\\\  ady  mentioned  [fi]. 
The  lait  of  which  was  a  "  Treatife  of  the  Stomach  and  In- 
"  teftines,"  printed  at  Amfterdarn  in  1677,  not  ^OI1S  ^e- 
fore  his  death,  which  happened  that  year,  in  the  parifh  of 
St.  Bride,  London. 

Wood  obferves,  that  he  died  much  lamented,  as  a  perfon, 
to  whofe  learned  lucubrations  and  deep  difquifiticns  in  phy- 
fic,  not  only  Great-Britain,  but  remoter  kingdoms,  owe  a 
particular  rcfpecl:  and  veneration.  That,  for  ini'cance,  the 
world  is  obliged  to  'him  fcr  the  difcovery  of  the  t  com- 

munis,  or  vagina  portes  ;  and  that  he  hath  likewise  furniftied 
certain  marks  for  the  more  eafy  dirlinguifhing  the  vtxa  cava, 
foria-t  and  vnfa  fellea^  in  refpecl  to  the  liver.  It  is  alfo  faid, 
that  he  gave  fuch  an  excellent  account  of  fanguification,  and 
fupported  it  with  fuch  arguments  and  experiments,  that  in 
1684.  few  had  doubted  cf  the  truth  thereof.  His  treatife  of 
the  liver  is  indeed  his  chef  ffceuvre  ;  though  in  his  iaft  piece 
on  the  ftomach  and  guts,  there  are  feveral  ingenious  problems 
propofed  and  difcourfed  of,  both  philofophical  and  phyfical ; 
as  for  indance,  the  various  colours  of  the  cutis  or  cutkula^ 
and  the  hair  :  the  fpecitical  difference  of  hunger  and  thirft, 
from  the  five  other  fenfes  :  cjueftions  concerning  rumination 

*c  Rickets  dicitur,  Lond.  1650."  But  diforder  was  better  exp'uineJ  afterward? 

though  this  I'.ifeafe  was  then  of  fuch  by  Dr.  John  Mayow,  in  a  fmall  trea - 

modern  exin-aOion,   yet  a  trestifc  had  tife  publifiicd  upon  it  in  1668,   I2.mo, 

teen  publiilied,  before  this  of  our  au-  and    a^ain  i6Su 

thor,  in  164^,  ?v,>,  by  Dr.  Vv'hiftler,          [D  j  Dr.  George  Bate  and  Dr.  Aha- 

pfterwards  prefident  of  the  college,  with  fuerus  Regettjofter. 
tlie  title  of  ';  PfeJofpianchnortei  [E]  Thefe  are,  i.  "  De  Lymphasduc- 

from  the  vifcera  being  judged  to  be  the  <f  tis    nupcr    repertis,    Amft.    1650." 

parts  princip?lly  alretted.      In  which  with  the  "  Anatomica  prolegomena  & 

opinion  he  was  followed  by  our  author,  "   Anatomia  Hepatis."     2.   "  De  na> 

v'ho  li'-cewife  copied  this  original,    in  "  turse  fubrFantia  energetical  feu  de  via 

fhewing' what  was  found  pvaeternatural  "  vit;e  natu-re  cjufque    tribus    primis. 

in  t:v  •'    '  i  '     '..  I'U.itibi:';,  t'vr.  Load,  1(57-. "  4-to. 

s:,     B-,;t  ^!:c  •:  .i.ic  crc  i^tui'i: 
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in  animals,  together  with  the  JlnK-'uiK,  tei 

«.>us  ules  of  the-  iibrcs :    ih  tl  >  ii  and 

guts:  the  manner  of  deglutition,  c 

the  chyle,  fecretio-i,  &c.  :  c»f  I!K:   diffci       es,  caufes, 

ii;'.u>    of  ilaiu-.,  with    their  moil  proper   c!:.  :         .  IIL- 

hypochondriac  flatus:  of  '  o  in  a  iin.-uui.ti.iim. 

But  his  Phyiiology  is  not  at  picilnt  in  any  eilccm. 

GNOSTICS,  certain  Heretics  of  the  fccond  century,  l> 
called,  from  their  pretending  to  extraordinary  kiunvie 
and  illumination.  The  main  branch  of  this  preL-.-niion  lay  \-\ 
the  combinations  and  genealogies  of  their  .  e'.nns,  or  attribu.  •••> 
of  the  Deity:  but  thefe  combinations  being  no  Letter  than  ar- 
bitrary and  precarious  fancies,  they  •  .1  about  the  num- 
ber and  order  of  thefe  /Eons,  which  difagreemeht  r-.acle  dif- 
ferent feels  among  them.  Uut  the  main  errors,  which  almoil 
all  of  them  fell  into,  arc  t'ncfe  :  Firft,  They  fuppofed  a  chi- 
-,  .  lical  production  of /Eons,  which  amount  to  fo  many  dei- 
ties or  divine  attributes  ;  Secondly,  They  held  the  crea:  •<. 
and  government  of  the  wrorld,  to  be  the  refill  t  and  buii;, 
.of  thefe  ./Eons,  and  that  the  Supreme  Being  had  no  hand  ;;i 
it  ;  Thirdly,  They  believed  the  Mofaic  iniHtutjon  to  be  a 
rule  fet  by  the  Demiurgus,  or  Creator  of  the  world,  whom 
they  diftinguifhed  from  the  fovereigu  or  celefiial  /Eons, 
which  made  up  the  fulneis  of  the  Deity ;  and,  Fourchly,  •  liey 
held  that  Chriir,  lent  from  heaven  to  lave  mankind,  did  not 
alTume  real  flcfh,  and  that  his  fuPrerings  were  only  in  ap- 
pjarance.  Their  principles  led  them  to  a  licentious  and  dif- 
-j  w7ay  of  living:  for  they  maintained,  that  it  was  not 
only  lawful  but  commendable  to  give  themfelves  up  to  their 
appetites  ;  and  accordingly,  their  practice  was  remarkably 
.Jalous.  The  Gnoilics  are  fubdivided  into  feveral  dif- 
tions,  Some  of  the  firlc  were  called  l.utuchytrt,  and 
wevre  the  difciples  of  Simon  Magus.  It  is  laid,  that  they  c.p- 
pofed  the  Gofpcl  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets;  and  afMr:r.:?d, 
that  Jcfus  Chrill  was  not  the  fon  of  him  v.-ho  gave  the  Law, 
but  of  another  unknown  Deity.  They  went  alfo  by  fcv  I 
other  names.  They  had  many  apocryphal  books,-  in 
tht  ir  principles  were  contained,  as,  "  The  Revelations  r" 
"  Adam;"  ^  The  Hiftory  of  Noriah,  Noah's  ..  '  •"  * 


*'  Gofpel  ;:5  "  Philip's  Gofpt;!  •/'  "  Mary's  Qvicltic 

**  Lvii;g-in;"  from  \vluch  F.oip'anaius  reports  feveral  ridi- 

rf  W  +  T 
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culous  and  flagitious  things;  and  many  other  Gofpcls,  which 
they  imputed  to  the  Apoftles.  The  learned  Dr.  Hammond 
believes,  that  this  hereiy  begun  in  the  times  of  the  Apoft'cs, 
and  that  St.  Paul  alludes  to  them  in  j  Tim.  vi.  20.  and  in 
feveral  other  places.  They  fpread  through  a  great  part  of 
Chriftcndorn,  and  lafted  to  almoft  the  end  of  the  fourth' 
century. 

GODDARD  (JONATHAN),  an  Englifh  phyfician  and 
cherniftj  and  promoter  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  fon  of 
•  a  rich  {hip-builder   at  Deptford,    and  born  at  Greenwich 
about  1617.     Ecing  indufrrious  and  of  good  parts,  he  made 
a  quick  progrefs  imar-learnihg  •,  and,  at  15  years  of 

age  was  entered  a  common-  '-agdalen-hall,  Oxford,  in 

1632.  He  ftaid  at  the  univeriity  about  four  years,  applying 
himlelf  to  phyfic  5  and  then  left  it,  without  taking  a  degree, 
to  travel  abroad,  as  was  then  the  cuftom,  for  further  im- 
provement in  his  faculty.  At  his  return,  not  being  qualified, 
according  to  the  ftatutes,  to  proceed  in  phyftc  at  Oxford, 
he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  too!:  t!  .  /ee  of  batchclor  in, 
that  faculty,  as  a  men  '  of  Chrilt-coilege ;  after  which,* 
intending  to  fettle  in  London,  without  waiting  for  'another 
degree,  he  engaged  in  a  fon.  •  fe  to  obey  the  laws  and 

ftatutes  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  there,  Nov.  1640. 
Having  by  this  means  obtained  a  proper  perrriiffiori,  he  en-, 
terecl  into  practice  ;  but  however,  being  fenfible  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  d  into  the  college,  he  took  the  fir  ft 
opportunity  of  fuing  for  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge, 
which  he  obtained  as  a  member  of  Catharine-hall,  in  1642  : 
and  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  in  1646. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  had  the  preceding  year  engaged  in 
another  foci;.;-,  ,  i"  ,  1  -./.'oving  and  cultivating  experimental 
philofophy.  This  fociety  ufuaiiy  met  at  or  near  his  lodgings 
in  Wood-ftreet,  for  the  convenience  of  making  experi- 
ments [A]  ;  jn  which  the  doctor  was  very  affiduous,  as 
reformation  and  improvement  pf  phyfic  was  one  prin< 
branch  of  this  defign.  In  1647,  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
in  anatomy  at  the  college  :  and  it  -was  from  thefe  lectures, 
that  his  reputation  took  its  rife.  As  he,  with  the  reft  of  the 
nilembly  which  met  at  his  lodgings,  had  ail  along  fided  with 
the  parliament,  he  was  made  head  phyfician  in  the  army, 
and  was  taken,  in  that  ftation,  by  Cromwell,  firft  to  Ireland 

[A]  See  Dr.  \ValJis's  account  of  it  in  the  preface  to  Lan&tpft's  "  Chronicle'* 

by 
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in  1649,  nnd  then  to  Scotland  the  following  year  ;  and  re- 
turned thence  \\v.h  his  mailer,  who  after  the  battle  of  \\ 
ccli-r,  rode  into  h<nuon  in   triumph,   Sept.  12,  1651.      in- 
appointed  :  oi   Merton-college,  Oxon,  Dec.  Qtli 

following,  and  was  incorporated  M.  D.  of  the  univernty, 
Jan.  1 4th  the  f.;n;e  year.  Cromwell  was  the  chancellor; 
and  returning  to  Scoilan.l,  in  order  to  incorporate  that  king- 
dom into  one  commonwealth  with  England,  he  appointed 
our  warden,  together  with  lour  others,  to  a<5t  as  his  dele- 
gates in  all  matters  relating  to  grants  or  difpenfations  that 
required  his  afient  [B].-  This  inilrument  bore  date,  O<5t. 
16,  1652.  His  powerful  patron  diflblving  the  long  parlia- 
ment", called  a  new  one  named  the  little  parliament  in  1653; 
wherein  the  warden  of  Merton  fat  fole  reprefentative  of  the 
univerfity,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  ftate 
the  fame  year. 

A  feries  of  honours  and  favours  beftowed  by  the  ufurper, 
whole  intereft  he  conftantly  promoted,  could  not  fail  of 
bringing  him  under  the  difpleafure  of  Charles  II.  who,  pre- 
fently  after  his  return,  removcdliim  from  his  wardenfliip,  by 
a  letter  beating  date  July  3,  1660  ;  and  claiming  the  right  of 
nomination,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
appointed  another  warden  in  a  manner  the  moft  difgraceful 
to  our  author.  The  new  warden  was  Dr.  Edw.  Reynolds, 
then  king's  chaplain,  and  foon  after  bifhop  of  Norwich  j 
who  was  appointed  exprefsly  as  fucceilbr  to  Sir  Nathaniel 
Brent,  no  notice  being  taken  of  Dr.  Goddard  [c].  Thus 
driven  from  Oxford,  he  removed  to  Grefham-college,  where 
he  had  been  chofen  proiefibr  of  phyfic  on  Nov.  7,  1655. 
Here  he  continued  to  frequent  thofe  meetings,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  and,  upon  their  eftablifhnient 
by  the  Royal  Charter  in  1663,  was  therein  nominated  one 
of  the  firit  council.  This  honour  they  were  induced  to 
confer  upon  him,  both  in  regard  to  his  merit  in  general  as 

[B]  The  others  were  Dr.  Wilkins,  viour  in  the  college.     For  this  we  have 

warden  of  Wadham;    Dr.    Goodwin,  the  teftirriony  of  Wood,  who  was  bred 

prefidcnt  of  Magdalen  ;  Dr.  Owen,  dean  at  Merton,  and  always  mcr.tions  Dr. 

of  ChrHt-church  ;  and  Cromwell's  bro-  Goddard,  as  warden,  in  terms  oflcind- 

ther-in-law,  Peter  French,  a  canon  of  ncfs  and  rcfpctt.     lie  was,  indeed,  :'.;t 

the  fame  church.     Three  of  thefe  de-  firll  patron  to  t!i.-.:  aniiqu.iry  ;  who,  as 

j";t:es  were  a  quorum.     Wood's  Fafti,  fuch,    dedicated  his   brother's  fermons 

Vol.11.   €01.98.  to  him,  published  in  rs^,   and  font  it 

[c]   Our  author,    it   is   true,    w.'.s  him  to  London,  bound  in  blue '1  ui  kry 

ftrongly  attached  to  Cromwell ;  which,  with  jilt  leaves  ;   ns  we  find  it  carefully 

no  doubt,    brought  this  mark  of  the  fct  down  in  the  hii'.jry  of  his  own  lite, 

king's  refcntmcnt  upon  him;    other-  published  by  Mr.  Hearne. 
T.ifi',  it  was  not  defcrved  by  his  beha- 

a  fchohr, 
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a  fcholar,  and  to  his  particular  zeal  and  ablities  in  promot- 
ing the  defign  of  their  irrftitution:  of  which  there  is  full 
proof  in  the  "  Memoirs"  of  that  fociety  by  Dr.  Birch,  where 
there  is  fcarcely  a  meeting  mentioned,  in  which  his  name 
does  not  occur  for  fome  experiment  or  obfervation  made. by 
him.  At  the  fame  time  he  carried  on  his  bufmefs  as  a  phy- 
fician,  being  continued  a  fellow  of  the  college  by  their  new 
charter  in  1663.  Upon  the  conflagration  in  1666,  which 
confumed  the  Old  Exchange,  our  profefibr  with  the  reft  of 
his  brethren  removed  from  Grefham,  to  make  room  for  the 
merchants  to  carry  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  city  :  which, 
however,  did  not  hinder  him  from  going  on  with  his  fervices 
both  to  natural  philofophy  and  phyiic.  In  this  lad,  he  was 
not  only  an  able  but  a  confcientious  practitioner  ;  for  which 
Teafon  he  continued  fHll  to  prepare  his  own  medicines.  He 
\vas  fo  fully  perfuaded  that  this,  no  lefs  than  prefcribing  them, 
\vas  the  phyfician's  duty,  that  in  1668,  whatever  offence  it 
might  give  the  apothecaries,  he  was  not  afraid  to  publifh  a 
treatife,  recommending  it  to  general  ufe.  He  obferves,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  apothecaries  were  far  from  being 
poffeffed  of  that  degree  of  knowledge,  which  was  nsceiTary 
to  rit  them  for  the  due  execution  of  their  own  employment  j 
notwithftanding  which,  they  were  very  dciirous  of  invading 
that  of  the  phyfician,  and  of  prcfciibing,  as  well  as  com- 
pounding medicines.  He  expatiates  very  largely  upon  this, 
and  (hews  what  prejudicial  confequences  attend  it,  with  re- 
gard to  the  art  of  phyfic,  the  progrefs  of  which  it  retards  ; 
•with  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  pliyfician,  which  fuffers 
often  by  other  men's  faults ;  and  iafily,  with  regard  to  the 
patients  themfelves,  who,  while  they  feek  to  a\  aid  expence, 
are  brought  to  a  condition,  that  lays  them  under  a  neceffity 
-  of  parting  with  more  money,  than  might  have  purchafed 
health  at  nrft.  The  remedy  he  propofes  as  only  capable  of 
removing  all  thefe  rnifchiefs,  is,  that  phyficians  make  their 
own  medicines. 

This  treatife  was  received  with  applaufe  :  but  as  he  found 
the  propofal  in  it,  attended  with  iuch  difficulties  and  dif- 
couragements  as  were  likely  to  defeat  it^  he  purfu'.'d  that 
fubjecl  the  following  year,  in  "  A  Difcourfe  fetting  forth  the 
**  unhappy  Condition  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic  in  London, 
"  1669,"  4-to.  But  this  availed  nothing,  and  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  College  cf  Phyficians,  in  the  fame 
view,  30  years  afterwards,  it  met  v.'iiii  no  better  fuccefs. 
In  1671,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  at  Grefnam-college, 
'where  he  continued  profecuting  improvements  in  philofophy, 

till 
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till  his  death,  which  was  very  Hidden.     He  ufcd  to  meet  n 
iclect  number  of  tV lends  at  the  Crown-tavern  in  lilooi:. 
v.'ht  re  they  difcourfed  on  philofophic  li'.liiu:1;^,  :T:<J  in  his 
turn  from  thence  in  the  evening  of  March  24,  1674,  he  was 
foi'/ed  with  11  n  apoplectic  i\t  in  Chcapiiuj,  and  dropped  down 

<'.;  .id. 

His  memory  was  prcfcrved  by  certain  drops,  which  were 
his  invention,  and  bore  his  name ;  but  which,  like  all  fuch 
fort  of  noftruiris,  have  been  long  ago  obfolete.     The  reader 
will  rind  an  account  of  his  other  inventions  below  [D].     He 
had  feveral  learned  treatifcs  dedicated  to  him.  as  a  patron  of  Ward's 
learning,  all  made  by  perfons  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  L,lvcs  Ol 
written  without  any  view  of  intereft;  where  he  is  particularly  profeij" 
recommended  for  his  extenfive  learning,  his  fkill  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  knowledge  of  public  afrairs,  and  generous  difpofi- 
tion,  for  his  candor,  affability,  and  benevolence  to  all  good  Eiog.  Brit, 
and  learned  men  [E].     Of  this  laft  there   is  one  inftance 
worth  preferving  ;  and  that  is,  his  taking  into  his  apartment 
at  Grefham,  Dr.  Worthington,  who  lodged  with  him  for 
the  conveniency  of  preparing  for  the  prefs  the  works  of  Mr. 
Jofeph  Medc,  which  he  finiihed  and  published  in  1664.     But 
he  more  particularly  claims  a  place  inthefe  rnemoirf,  if  what 
Dr.  Seth  Ward  [F],  bifhop  of  Salisbury,  attefts  of  him,  be 
true  ;  namely,  that  he  was  the  nrft  Englishman,  who  made 
that  noble  agronomical  inir.rument  the  telefcope. 

[D]   Two  of  tbefe   are    printed    in  No/137,  1385   ana  a  great  many  others 

Sprat's  "Kiftory  of  die  Hoyal  Society,"  in  Eiixli's  "  Hiftoiy  oV  Ene  Royal  So- 

p.  193.  200.     The  firft  is  a  propofal  "  ciety." 

ibr  making  wine  from  fugar,  to  wh'uh          [F.]    For    inft.inre,     Mr.    Edinnnd 

fome  improvements  have    b^-eii    aJJ.cd  Dickinfon  In  '.' Delphi  Piitenicizantesj 

fince  hy  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  "  Chymical  ':   Oxon.  1655,"  ^vo-      ^r>   ^"allis's 

«•'  Leftures."     z.  "  Arcana  Goddar-  "  Matheiis  Univerfalis,  Ox.  1656-7," 

*'  diana."      Thefe  are    i'ome    recei^'s  4.10. 

publiihed  at  the  end  of  the  feconcieji-          [F]    In  hie;   piece,    intituled,  <c  In 

tion  of  the  "  Pharmacopceia  Batcnn?.,  "  Ifin.  BuDialdi  Aftion.   PhiJol.  fun- 

"  Lond.  1691."     There   are  t\vo  pn-  "  clautenta    Incnii/itio   bievic.     Oxoi:« 

Jiers  of  his  pnbliflicd  in.Fhilof.  Traftf.  "  1653,"  410. 

GODEAU  (ANTHONY),  a  French  bifnop,  was  defcended 
from  a  good  family  at  Dreux,  and  born  in  1605.  Being 
inclined  to  poetry  from  his  youth,  he  applied  himfelf  to  it; 
and  cultivated  his  genius  in  fuch  fort,  that  he  made  his  for- 
tune by  it.  He  was  but  24  when  he  became  a  member  of 
that  fuciety  which  met  at  the  houfe  cf  Mr.  Conrart,  to  con- 
fer upon  fubjec'ts  of  polite  learning,  and  to  communkatJ 
their  performances  in  that  way.  From  this  fociety  cardinal 
KJcbdieu  took  the  hint;  and  formed  the  refolution  of  eftablim- 

ing 
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ing  the  French  academy  for  belles  lettres  ;  and  our  nuthcl* 
in  a  few  years  obtained  the  patronage  of  that  powerful  ec- 
clefiaftic.  In  1636,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Graffe,  which  he  afterwards  relinquiibed  for  that  of  Venice. 
He  afiifted  in  feveral  general  aiTemblics  of  the  clergy,  held 
in  the  years  1645  and  1655;  wherein  he  vigorouily  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  the  epifcopal  order,  and  the  fyftem  of 
pure  morality  [A],  againft  thofe  who  oppofed  both.  Thefe 
necelfary  abfences  excepted,  he  conftantiy  refided  upon  his 
diocefe,  where  he  was  perpetually  employed  in  vifitaticns, 
preaching,  reading,  writing,  or  attending  upon  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  or  temporal  affairs  of  his  bifhopric,  till  Eafter-day, 
April  17,  1671  ;  when  he  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  an  apo- 
plexy, of  which  he  died  the  2ift. 

He  was  a  very  voluminous  author,    both  in  profe  aijd 
verfe  [B]  ;  but  it  may  fuffice  to  mention  one  in  each  way,- 
as  only  worth  any  notice.     His  "  EccleHaftical   Pliflory,'* 
3  vols.  fol.     The  firft  of  which  appeared  in  1653,  contain- 
ing the  "J-Iiflory  of  the  firft  eight  Centuries;"  but  as  he 
did  not  finim  the  other  two,  nothing  of  them  was  printed. 
Hereby,  however,  he  obtained  this  merit,  that  he  was  the 
jurft  p^rfcn  who  gave  a  "  Church  Hiftory"  in  the  French 
Peiiffon  in  ]anguao-e.     His  other  performance  is  a  "  Tranflation  of  the 
Acaderail    "  p{lll^s  into   French   Verfe."     Thefe  were  fo  well  ap- 
Franrcife.    proved,  that  thcfe  of  the  Reformed  Religion  have  not  fcru- 
d  to  ufe  them  at  home  in  their  families,  inftead  of  the 
AU-  verfion  of  Marot,  which  is  adapted  and  confecrated  to  the 
teurs  Eccle- public  fervice  [c].     However,  the  Jefuit,  VavafTor,  wrote  a. 
dep;ece  on  purp0fe,  to  prove  that  our  author  had  no  true  tafte 
^or  Poetry  [D]  j  an^  Eoileau  remarks  fcveral  defeats  in  his 
poetical  performances. 

[A]  One  of  his  beft  pieces  is  npon  "  pieces,  V.-;-H  n  ?rc  more  commenda- 
this  fubjeft,  and  was  published  in  /  709,  "  ble  for  the  fentiments  of  piety  which 
with  the  title  of  "  Chriftian  Morr.ls  for  "  they  infpired,  than  for  the  beauty 
"  the  Inftrudlion  of  the  Clergy  of  the  <'  and  harmony  of  the  verification." 
"  Diocefe  of  Vence  :"  it  was  after- 
wards tranflated  into  Euglifh  by  Baiil 
Kennet. 


xvii  liecle. 
Nioeron's 
Llt'inoirs, 
&c.  Tom. 
xviii.  p.  1 1. 


[c]  See  a  critique  upon  them,  irt 
the  preface  to  ?.n  "  iillay  to\.-ards  a  Pa- 
"  raphrafe  on  the  Pfalms,  &c.  by  Bafil 


[B]   Moreri  gives  the  titles  of  no  lefs     "  Kennet,   1709,"  Svo. 


than  fifty  ;  and  then  concludes  thus  : 
''  Our  author  alfo  wrote  Clrrifth.-.  ec- 
"  logues,  fcveral  poems  an_ 


[n]   The  title  of  it  1;,  "  Godellusi 
utrum  Focta  ?" 


GODOLPHIN  (Jci::;),  an  eminent  civilian  of  Eng- 
land, third  fon  of  John  Godolphin,  Efq;  was  defcended  from 
an  ancient  family  of  his  name  in  Cornwall,-  and  born,  1617, 

at 
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a-t  Godolphin  in  the  ifland  of  Scilly.  He  was  font  to  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  a  commoner  of  Glouceftcr-hL.il,  in  1632  ; 
and,  having.. laid  a  good  foundation  of  logic  and  philofophy, 
he  applied  him  I'd  f  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law. 
Hr  chofc  this  for  his  profelfion  ;  and  accordingly  took  his 
d  "recs  in  that  faculty,  that  of  bachelor  in  1636,  and  of 
doctor  in  1642-3.  He  was  then  obfcrved  to  be  inclined  to 
Purit.iniim,  which  afterwards  plainly  appeared  in  two  trca- 
tifcs  of  divinity,  publifhed  by  him  in  1650,  and  1651  [A]. 
Goini1;  to  London  afterwards,  he  Tided  with  the  anti-monar- 
chical party  ;  and  taking  the  oath  called  the  Engagement, 
was  by  an  adt  .palled  in  Cromwell's  Convention,  or  fhort 
Parliament,  July  1653,  constituted  jl'dge  of  the  Admiralty 
jointly  with  William  Clarke,  LL.  D.  and  Charles  George 
Cock,  Efq;  [B].  July  1659,  upon  the  death  of  Clarke,  he 
and  Cock  received  a  new  commifiion  to  the  fame  place,  to 
continue  in  force  no  longer  than  December  following. 
.  Notwithstanding  thefc  compliances  with  the  powers  then 
in  being,  he  was  much  efteemed  for  his  knowledge  in  the 
civil  law,  which  obtained  him  the  poft  of  king's-advocate  at 
the  Restoration  :  after  which,  he  published  feveral  books  in 
his  own  faculty  then  in  good  efteem,  as  "  A  View  of  the 
V  Admiral's  Jurifdi£tion,  1661,"  8vo.  wherein  is  printed  a 
tranflation  by  him,  of  Grafias,  or  Ferrand's  "  Extract  of 
1<  the  ancient  Laws  of  Oleron  [c]  ;"  "  The  Orphan's  Le- 
"  gacy,  &c.  treating  of  laft  Wills  and  Teftaments,  i6j^:' 
410.  And  "  Rcpertorium  Canonicum,  £c.  1678,"  4to..  In 
this  laft  piece  he  ftrcmioufly  and  learnedly  afferts  the  king's 
fupremacy,  a?  n  power- veiled  in  the  crown,  before  the  Pope 
invaded  the  right  and  authority, 'or  jurifdiclioa.-  He  died  in 
1678.  Ath.  Oxon. 

[A]   The  titles  arc,   T.  "  Th?  Holy  the  comr.r.fibncrs  of  the  Prerogative- 

"  Limbec,  or  an  Extraction  of  the  Spi-  court,  and  one 'of  the   High-court  of 

!'  rit  from  the  Letter  of  certain  cmi-  Jullicc,  in  1^5.3  ":"  and  author  'of  a  c.int- 

"  ncnt  Places  in  the  Holy  Scripture."  ing  whimlical.book,  intituled,  "  Eng- 

OJier copies  v.-cr;  printed  with  this  ti-  "  lifh  Lav;  or,  a  fummarj'  Survey  of 

tl'-,  "  The  Holy  Limbec,  or  a  Semi-  "  the  Hcufhold  of  God  on  Earth,  &C. 

f  century  of  Spiritual  Extraftions,&c.'^  ".  16^1.''     To  ivhich  is  added,  "An 

2.  "  1'lu  Jfjly  Arbour,  containing  the  tc  Eflay  of  Chrlftian  Government,  un- 

"  vvhnle  Body  of  Divinity,  or,  the  Sum  "  tier   the  Regimen  of  our  Lord  and 

"  and  Subftancc  of  the  C!:hrirtian  Reli-  "  King?'  the  one  immortal,  invifible, 

"  gion,"  *'  <fcc."  Prince  of   Peace,    Emahuel." 

[n]   This  perfon,  who  was  a  coun-  T  his  fhews  him  to  be  a  fifth  monarchy- 

-fellor  of  the  Inner-Temple,  Vv"oi>d  l"a\s,  man. 

was    a   s1'0-^  anti-monarchiit,  'and    in          [c]  This  Is  a  fmall    ifland  on  the 

•fomc  r.ieafure  contributed  to  the  death  coaft  of  France  ;  but  thefe  laws  are  the 

of  Charles  I,     He  \v.i»  ;>ne  of.  th'ofe  21  firft  original  of- all  our  Admiralty  Ju- 

perfons  appointed  to  confult  of  u  Re-  rifdiiSion. 
formation  in  the  law,  in  16^1  :  one  of 
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GODWIN  (THOMAS),  an  Englifh  bifhop,  was  born  in 
1517,  at  Ockingham  in  Berkshire;  and,  being  put  to  the 
grammar-fchool  there,  quickly  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  dif- 
covered  him  to  be  endowed  with  excellent  parts.     But  his 
parents  being  low  in  circumftances,  he  mult  have  loft  the 
advantage  of  improving  them  by  a  fuitable  education,  had 
they  not  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Richard  Layton,  archdeacon 
of  Bucks  ;  who,  taking  him  into  his  houfe,  and  inftrucYmg 
him  in  claflical  learning,  fent  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
entered  of  Magdalen-college  about  1538.     Not  long  after, 
he  loft  his  worthy  patron,  Dr.  Layton  ;  but  his  merit,  now 
become   confpicuous  in   the  univerfity,    had  procured  him 
other  friends ;  fo  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  which  he  did  July  12,   1543-     The  fame  merit  re- 
leafed  his  friends  from  any  further  expence,  by  obtaining  him, 
the  year  enfuing,  a  fellowfhip  of  his  college  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded M.  A.  in  1547.    But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  merit  in  a  college  life  :  his  patron,  the  archdeacon, 
being  a  zealous  reformer,  had  taken  care  to  breed  up  God- 
win in  the  fame  principles.     This  brought  him  into  the  dif^ 
pleafure  of  fome  fellows  of  his  college,  who,  being  zealous 
for  the  old  religion,    made  him  fo  uneafy,  that,   the  free-, 
fchool  at  Brackley  in  Northamptonfhire  becoming  vacant  in 
1549,  and  being  in  the  gift  of  the  college,  he  reiigned  his 
fellowfhip,  and  accepted   it.     In  this   ftation,  he    married, 
and  lived  without  any  new  difturbance  as  long  as  Edward 
VI.  was  at  the  helm  :  but,  upon  the  acceflion  of  Mary,  his 
religion  expofed  him   to   a  frefh  perfecution,    and  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  fchool.     In  this  exigence  he  applied  him-  • 
fdf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  ;  and  being  admitted  to  his  bache- 
lor's degree  in  that  faculty,  at  Oxford,  July  1555,  he  prac- 
tiled  in .  it  for  a  fupport,    till  Elizabeth  Succeeded  to  the 
throne. 

From  the  time  of  his  being  of  Magdalen-college  he  had 
fxed  upon  divinity  for  his  profeifion;  and  the  times  now  fa- 
vouring his  original  dcfign,  he  was  refolved  to  enter  into  the 
church.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  Bullingham,  bifhop 
of  Lincoln,  who  gave  him  orders,  and  made  him  his  chap- 
lain :  his  lo'rdfhip  alfo  introduced  him  to  the  queen,  and  ob- 
tained him  the  favour  of  preaching  before  her  majefty  ;  who 
was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  propriety  of  his  manner,  and 
the  grave  turn  of  his  oratory,  that  fhe  appointed  him  one  of 
her  Lent-preachers.  He  had  difcharged  this  duty  by  an  an- 
nual appointment,  with  much  fatisfaction  to  her  majefty, 
fome  ytars  ^  when  he  was  made  dean  of  Chrift-church,  Ox- 
ford, 
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ford,  in  1565,  and  had  alfo  a  prebend  conferred  on  him,  by 
his  patron,  bifhop  Bullinghain.  This  year  alfo  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.  D.  at  Oxford.  In  1566,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  being  the  (croud  dean  of  that 
church  :  and  queen  Elizabeth  making  a  vifit  to  Oxford  the 
fame  year  j  he  attended  her  majefiy,  and  among  others  kept 
an  exercife  in  divinity  againft  Dr.  Lawrence  Humphries,  the 
profeflbr  ;  wherein  the  famous  Dr.  Jewel,  bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury,  was  moderator. 

He  continued  18  years  at  Canterbury,  and  was  then,  in 
1584,  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  but 
foon  after  fell  under  his  fovereign's  difpleafurc,  by  entering  a 
fecond,  if  not  a  third  time,  into  matrimony.  This,  and 
its  confequences,  made  the  reft  of  his  life  uneafy  :  fo  that, 
gradually  lofmg  his  ftrength  and  fpirits,  he  funk  at  length 
into  a  quartan  ague,  and  died  in  1590.  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton's account  of  this  affair  may  amufe  the  render ;  which 
take  in  his  own  words. 

*'  Bifhop  Godwin  came  to  the  place,  as  well  qualified 
*{  for  a  bifhop  as  might  be  ;  unreproveable,  without  firnony, 
"  given  to  good  hofpitality,  quiet,  kind,  affable,  a  widower, 
"  in  the  queen's  good  opinion.     There  is  not  lefs  ability 
"  fhewn  in  keeping  than  acquiring.-     If  he  had  held  on  as 
"  clear  as  he  entered,  I  fhculd  have  highly  extolled  him  ; 
"  but  fee  his  misfortune,  that  firft  loft  him  the  queen's  favour, 
i(  and  after  forced  him  to  another  mifchtef.   Being  aged  and 
*'  difeafedj  and  lame  of  the  gout,  he  married,  as  fome  thought, 
"  for  opinion  of  wealth,  a  widow  of  London.     A  chief  fa- 
"  vourite  of  that  time,  whom  I  am  forry  to  have  occafion  to 
*'  name  again  in  this  kind,  had  laboured  to  get  the  manor  of 
"  Banwell  from  the  bifnopric  j  and,  difdaining  the  repulfe, 
"  now  hearing  this  internpeftive  marriage,  took  advantage 
"  thereof,  and  caufed  it  to  be  told  to  the  queen,  knowing 
*'  how  much  fhe  difliked  fuch  matches,  and  inftantly  preffed 
"  the  bifhop  with  letters  and  mandates  for  the  manor  of  Ban- 
*'  well  for  100  years.     The  good  bifhop,  not  expecting  fuch 
«'  a  fudden  tempeft,  was  greatly  perplexed;  yet  a  while  he 
"  held   out,   and  endured    many   fliarp  mefiages  from  the 
"  queen,  of  which   myfelf  carried  him   one,  delivered  me 
"  by  my  lord  of  Leicefter,  who  feemed  to  favour  the  bifhop, 
'*  and  difiike  the  knight  for  molefting  him :  but  they  were 
"  foon  agreed,  like  Pilate  and  Herod,  to  condemn  Chrift. 
«  Never  was  harmlefs  man  fo  traduced  to  his  fovereign :  it 
«*  was  laid,  he  had  married  a  girl  of  2.0  years  old  with  a 
4t  great  portion  •,  that  he  had  conveyed  half  the  bifhopric  to 
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f<  her  ;  that,  becaufe  he  had  the  gout,  he  could  not  {land  to 
"  his  marriage  ;  with  fuch  feoff?,  to  make  him  ridiculous  to 
te  the  vulgar,  and  render  him  odious  to  the  queen.  The 
*'  good  earl  of  Bedford  happening  to  be  prefent  when  thefe 
"  tales  were  told,  and  knowing  the  Londoner's  widow  the 
bifhop  had  married,  laid  merrily  to  the  queen,  after  his 
dry  manner:  '  Madam,  I  know  not  how  much  the  wo  - 
**  man  is  above  2.0,  but  I  know  a  fon  of  hers  is  but  little 
"  under  40  :'  "  but  this  rather  marred,  than  mended  the 
11  matter.  One  faid,  '  majus  peccatum  habet,'  he  hath 
"  therefore  the  greater  fin.  Another  told  of  three  forts  of 

O 

marriage  :  iir,  Of  God's  making,  as  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
two  young  folks,  were  coupled  ;  2d,  Of  man's  making, 
"  when  one  was  old  and  the  other  young,  as  Jofeph's  mar- 
te  riage  ;  ^d,  Of  the  devil's  making,  when  two  old  folks 
*'  marry,  not  for  comfort,  but  for  covetoufnefs,  and  fuch 
*'  they  'laid  was'  this.  The  conclufion  of  the  premifes  was 
"  this,  that,  to  pacify  his  periecutors,  and  to  fave  Banweli, 
*c  he  was  fain  to  part  with  Wilfcombe  for  99  years  (I  would 
**  it  had  been  100)  and  fo  purchafed  his  peace. 

"  Thus  the  bimopric  as  well  as  the  bifhop  was  punifhed  : 
**  who  wifhed  in  his  heart  he  had  never  taken  this  prefer- 
"  ment,  to  foil  himfelf  in  his  decrepit  age  with  that  fiain, 
c<  that  all  his  life  he  had  abhorred  ;  and  to  be  made  an  in- 
"  ftrument  of  another  man's  facrilcge,  and  uled  like  a  leaden 
"  conduit-pipe  to  convey  waters  to  others,  and  drink  no- 
"  thing  but  the  dregs  and  dfofs  and  rtift  himfelf.  \Vherc- 
"  fore  right  'honcftly  and  modeftly,  and  no  lefs  learnedly, 
*e  writes  his  own  fon  of  him,  in  his  catalogue  of  bifhops  of 
"  Bath  and  Wells:  «  O  ilhinv  felicem  !  fi  felix  manere 
xt  maluiffet,  quam  regiminis  ecclefiaftici  labores  turn  fufci- 
"  pere,  cum  laboribus  iirpar,  fraclus  fcnio,  &c.'  O  hap- 
*'  py  he,  'if  he  \vould  rather  have  remained  happy  where  he 
*'  then  was,  than  undergo  the  labours  of  ecclcfiaftical  go- 
"  vernment,  when  broken  with  age,  unequal  to  labours,  &c. 
u  —  How  fxrangely  he  was  entrapped  in  the  unfit  marriage; 
"  I  know  not,  if  it  may  be  called  a  marriage,  '  non  Hy- 
'"  menasus  adcft  illi,  ncn  gratia  leclo.'  Himfelf  proteftcd 
"'  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  took  her  for  a  guide  to 
"c  his  houfe  ;  and  for  the  reft  (they  were  his  own  words)  he 
,  "  lived  with  her,  as  Jofeph  did  with  Our  Lady.  Setting;  this 
et  one  difgrace  of  his  afide,  he  was  a  rr.an  very  well  cfteemed 
*c  iri  the  country,  and  beloved  by  all  men  for  his  great  hof- 
|'  'pitality  ;  of  the  better  fort'  for  his  k;nd  entertainments  and 
t  difc&urfe  at  his  table.  His  rcadijig  had  been  much  ; 

"  his 
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41  his  judgement  and  doclrinc  found;  his  government  mild 
"  and  not  violent  ;  his  rnuid  charitable,  and  tlu-rcion;  I  would 
"  not  but  when  he  loft  this  lite  he  won  heaven  ;  .cxording  to 
*c  his  word,  '  Win  Godj  win  all.-  'This  I  truly  fay  of  him, 
"  which  his  fen  was  not  lb  fit  to  fay,  for  fear,  perhaps,  of  the 
"  foolifii  fay  in';,  yet  wife  enough  if  it  be  well  umleiitood,. 
'  Ncuio  laud.it  patrem  nifi  improbus  hi  ins,'  i.  e.  None  lb 
"  loud  about  a  taihcr's  worth  as  a  worthiefs  fon." 

GODWIN  (FRANCIS),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was- born 
at  Havington  in  Northamptonlhi.e,  1561;  and,  after  a 
good  foundation  of  grammar-learning,  v,  as  fent  to  Chrift-' 
church-college,  Oxford,  where  lie  was  ele<5ted  a  iludent  in 
1578  [A].  He  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1580,  and  M.  A.  in 
1583  [B]  ;  about  which  time  he  wrote  an  entertaining  piece 
upon  a  philolophical  fubject,  where  imagination,  judgement, 
and  knowledge,  keep  an  equal  pace  ;  but  this,  contradicting 
certain  received  notions  of  his  times,  he  never  publifhed.  It 
came  out  about  five  years  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of, 
"  The  Man  in  the  Moon  ;  or,  a  Difcourfe  of  a  Voyage* 
"  thither.  By  Domingo  Gonfales,  1638,"  8vo  [c].  He 
fuppreiled  alfo  another  of  his  inventions  at  that  time,  which 
was  the  lecret  of  carrying  on  a  correipondcnce  by  fignals, 
and  in  a  much  quicker  way  than  by  letters.  He  had  proba- 
bly not  been  long  M.  A.  when  he  entered  into  orders  ;  and 
became  in  a  ihort  time  rector  of  Samford  Orcais,  in  Sotner- 
fetmire,  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  Wilts,  canon  refiden- 
tiary  there,  and  vicar  of  Wefton  in  Zoyland,  in  the  fame 
county  -,  he  was  alfo  collated  to  the  fubdeanery  of  Exeter,  in 
1587.  In  the  mean  time,  turning  his  ftudies  to  the  fubject 
of  the  antiquities  of  his  own  country,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Camden  ;  and  accompanied  him  in  his  travels  to  Wales 
in  1590,  in  the  fearch  of  fuch  curiofities.  He  took  great 
delight  in  thefe  enquiries,  in  which  he  fpent  his  leifure  hours 
for  feveral  years ;  but  at  length,  leaving  the  purfuit  in  a  ge> 
neral  way  to  Camden,  he  confined  hinifelf  to  fuch  antiquities 
as  teemed  to  concern  ecclefiaitical  caufes  or  pcrfons.  After  ' 
feme  time,  however,  finding  with  regard  to  matters  eccle- 
fiaftical,  that  he  could  add  little  or  nothing  to  Fox's  work  on 
that  fubject,  he  rcftramed  his  enquiries  to  ecclt-fialtical  per-  , 

[A]  His   father   was   dean    at   this         fc]  It  is  mentioned  by  Bp.  Wilkins, 
time.  in  his  diioourfe  >.vp on  the  lame  fubjedt. 

[B]  Wood's  Fafti,  Vol.  I. 
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Tons  [D]  ;  and  here  he  fpared  no  pains,  fo  that  he  had  enough 
to  make  a  confiderable  volume  in  1594- 

He  became  B.D.  in  1593,  and'D.D.  in  1595;  which 
year,  refigning  the  vicarage  of  Wefton,  he  was  appointed 
reilor  of  Bifhop's  Liddiard,  in  the  fame  county.  He  ftill 
continued  affiduous  in  purfuing  the  hiftory  of  ecclefiaftical 
perfons  ;  and,  having  made  an  handfome  addition  to  his  for- 
mer collections,  publifhed  the  whole  in  1601,  4to,  under 
the  follqwing  title :  "•  A  Catalogue  of  the  Bifhops  of  Eng- 
"  land,  fmce  the  firft  planting  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  in 
&  this  Jfland  ;  together  with  a  brief  Hiftory  of  their  Lives 
"  an4  memorable  Actions,  fo  near  as  can  be  gathered  of 
"  Antiquity  [E]/'  It  appears,  by  the  dedication  to  lord 
Buckhurft,  that  our  author  was  at  this  time  chaplain  to  this 
nobleman,  who,  being  in  high  place  and  credit  under  queen 
Elizabeth,  immediately  procured  him  the  bilhopric  of  Llan- 
daff.  This  was  laid  to  be  a  royal  reward  for  his  Catalogue, 
and  this  fuccefs  of  it  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  The  de- 
fign  was  fo  much  approved,  that  afterwards  he  found  a  patron, 
of  it  in  James  I.  infomuch,  that  Sir  John  Harrington,  a 
favourite  of  prince  Henry,  wrote  a  treatife,  by  way  of  fup- 
plement  to  iti  for  that  prince's  ufe  [F].  Our  author  there- 
fore devoted  a]l  the  time  he  could  fpare  from  the  duties  of 
his  function,  towards  compleating  and  perfecting  this  Cata- 
logue; and  publifhed  another  edition  in  $615,  with  great 
additions  and  alterations  [G].  But,  this  being  very  errone-? 
oufly  printed,  by  reafon  of  his  diftance  from  the  prefs,  he  re- 
folved  to  turn  that  misfortune  into  an  advantage  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly  fent  it  abroad  the  year  after,  in  a  new  elegant  La- 
tin drcfs  ;  partly  fpr  the  ufe  of  foreigners,  but  more  perhaps 
to  pleafe  the  king  [H],  to  whorn  it  was  dedicated,  and  who 
in  return  gave  him  the  bimopric  of  Hereford,  to  which  he 
•  was  translated  in  1617.  In  the  mean  time,  various  reports 

[r>]  Preface  to  the  firft  edition  of  his  "  England."  It  is  carried  on  only  to  th$ 

.  ?'  Catalogue  of  Engliih  Bifhops."  year  1608  (when  it  was  written)  from 

[E]  This,  containing  only   a  cata-  the  clofc  of  our  author's  works. 
Jogue  of  the  bifhops  of  Bath  and  Wells,          [G]   To  the  former  title  there  was 
was  publi/hed  by  Hearne,  at  the  er.d  of  now   added;  "  whereunto  is  prefixed, 
Johannes  de  Wethumftede's  chronicle  "  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  firft  Con- 
from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity-  "  verfpn  of  our  Britain  unto  Chriftian 
college,    Cambridge,    of    our   author's  "  Religion." 

<jwn  hand-writing,  &c.  [H  j  it  is  well  known  how  unprince- 

[F]  It  was  drawn  pu.ely  for  the  pri-  ly  fond  James  was  of  being  efteemed 
vate  ufe  of  the  prince,  without  any  in-  a  Latin  fcholar.     The  title  is,  "  De 
te.rttion  to  publilh  it ;  which  was  done  "  Praefulibus   Angliae  Commentarius, 
afterwards,  with  the  title  of,  "  A  brief  *<  &Ct  1616,"  410. 

tl  View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of 
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having  been  fpread  to  his  difadvantage,  about  his  fccret  of 
correfponding  already  mentioned,  and  the   thing  coming  at 
length  to  the  ears  of  king  James,  he  was  careful  to  commu- 
nicate the  fecret  to  his  majelty  ;  and,  to  convince  him  that 
it  was  a  fa6t  and  not  a  ficiion,  he  published  his  treatife  un- 
der  the  title  of   u   Nuncius   Inanimatus   Utopia;,     1629," 
Svo[iJ.     In  1630,  came  out  the  third  edition  of  his  "  An- 
"  nals  of  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  hdwnrd  \'I.  and  Queen 
"  Mary,"  in  Latin,  410  [K]  ;    as  did  alib  a  translation  of 
them   into  Englifh,  by  his  fon  Morgan  Godwin:   alfo,  the 
fame  year,  his  1'mall  treatife,  intituled,  "  A  Computation  of 
"  the    Value   of  the   Roman  Sefterce  and  Attic  Talent." 
After  this  he  fell  into  a  low  and  languifhing  diforder,  and 
died  in  April  1633. 

His  character  is  differently  reprefented  by  different  authors. 
Wood  tells  us,  that  "  He  was  a  good  man,  and  a  grave  di-Ath.  Oxon; 
"  vine,  a  fkilful  mathematician,    an  excellent  philofopher, 
"  a  pure  Latinift,  and  an  incomparable  hiltorian,  being  no 
*'  lefs  critical  in  hiftories  than  thj  learned  Selden.     A  perfon 
"  alfo  he  was,  fo  celebrated  by  many  in  his  time,  whether  at 
"  home  or  beyond  fea,  that  his  memory  cannot  otherwiic 
"  but  be  precious  in  fucceeding  ages,  for  his  indefatigable 
"  pains  and  travel  in  collecting  the  fucceilion  of  all  the  bi- 
"  fhops  of  England  and  Wales,  fince  the  firft  planting  of 
"  the  Gofpel  among  the  Chriftians  ;  not  pretermitting  fuch 
"  of  the  Britifh  church,  or  any  that  have  been  remembered 
"  by  the  care  or  diligence  of  preceding  writers,  or  had  been 
"  kept  in  memory  in  any  old  monument  or  record.     But  as 
he  has,  in  thofe  infinite  labours,  endeavoured,  out  of  a 
puritanical  pique,  to  bring  a  fcandal  on  the  ancient  Ro- 
man  Catholic  Bifhops,  and  to  advance  the  credit  of  thofe 


" 


" 


•  > 


[i]  It  was  printed  again  in  1657,  as  "  many,    we    cannot   ufc   or  practice 

was  alfo  the  fame  year  a  tranflation  of  "  thcfe    things    in   their   due  times." 

it,  with  the  title  or",  "  The  Myfterious  Agreeably  to  this,  he  deals  only  in  ge- 

Meffenger,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  ;  nerals,  without  producing  any  particu- 

who,  in   a   letter   to   Hearne,  declares  lar  examples  :   but  the  fubjeft  having 

himfelf  fatisfied,  that  the  original  was  been  purl'ued  fince  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  fe- 

defigned  only  by  the  way  of  wit  and  veral  methods  of  performing  it  are  re- 

fancy,    as    an  amufement.     Notwith-  lated  by  him  in  his  "  Secret  and  Swift 

ftanding    which,  our   author   expiefsly  "  Meflenger." 

declares,  "  That  he  thought  the  ufe  of  [K]   They   were   firft   publifried    in 

"  this  art  to  be  very  great,   as  well  in  1616,  and  again  in  1628,  410.     The 

"  times  of  peace  as  war,  upon   wh'ch  reign  of  Mary  is  inferted  in   Kennet's 

«  account  he  thought   it  his  duty  to  "   Hirtory  of  England,"  Vol.  I.   They 

"  take   fome    pains    in    the    deliveiy  are  commended  for  the  ftyle  by  Degory 

**   thereof;  which,"  continuvs  he,  "  I  Wheare,  in   "  Relationes  Hyemales  ;" 

"  will  not  do   fo  willingly,    left  that  and  in  Nicolfon'i  "  Hillorical  Library." 
««  when  i:  /hall   te  eaadt   known  to 

K  4                                 "  who 
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"  who  were  married  fince  the  Reformation  (he  being  one  of 
"  that  number)  for  the  credit  of  the  Proteftant  caulc  ;  ip 
"  comes  one  afterward?,  by  name  William  Prynr.e,  a  crop- 
"  eared  and  ftigmatized  Prefbyterian,  the  moft  inveterate 
"  enemy  to  bifhops  that  ever  appeaix-d  in  our  horizon,  who 
"  thence,  from  his  labours,  takes  all  advantages,  whether 
"  truth  or  not  truth,  to  raife  arguments,  againft,  and  bring 
"  a  fcandal  on,  the  prelatical  i unction.  Take  heed  there- 
*c  fore  of  being  partial,  left  others  light  candles  from  your 
*'  torch,  and  thereby  in  the  end  you  lend  a  helping-hand. for 
"  the  cutting  of  your  own  throat."  On  the  other  hand,' Dr. 
Willis,  having  taken  notice  of  his  various  preferments  be-r 
fides  the  bifhopric  of  Hereford,  is  very  fcvcrc  upon  him,  in 
the  following;  words  :  "  As  to  the  character  of  this  bifhop, 
"  notwithftanding  the  freedom  he  takes  with  other  bifhops 
"  reputations,  he  .was  certainly  a  very  great  fimoniac  ; 
"..omitted  no  opportunity  in  difpofing  of  his  preferments,  in 
"  order  to  provide  for  his  children.  Bifliop  Gibfon,  in  his 
"  Codex  Ecclefiafticus,  has  lorn e  account  of  his  felling  the 
"  chancellorfhip  of  Llandaff's  being  made  a  law  precedent. 
"  In  fnort,  nothing,  it  is  reported,  fell  in  his  gift,  but  what 
"  he  fold  or  difpofcd  ot  in  regard  to  fomc  fon  or  daughter. 
"  But  this  practice,  I  prefume,  had  been  fo  notorious  in 
"  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  it  occafioned  her  averfion  to  bi- 
u  fhops  marriage  ;  and  their  endeavours  to  raife  families  out; 
"  of  the  church  revenues,  no  doubt  encouraged  her  taking 
"  into  her  hands  bifhops  eftates  in  her  reign  ;  and  nftervvarcls 
"  gave  occailon  to  that  excellent  flatute  of  king  James, 
"  againft  alienating  or  leafing  of  church  lands,  except  oa 
"  certain  limitations  [L]." 

However,  in  juitice  to  our  bifhopj  we  muft  not  omit  Sir. 
John  Harrington's  character  of  him.  "  Of  this  bilhop," 
fays  he,  "  I  may  fpeak  plainly,  or  rather  fpare  all  Ipeech  ; 
"  confidering  that  every  leaf  of  his  worthy  work  is  a  fufn- 
"  cient  teftimony  of  his  virtuous  mind,  indefatigable  induf- 
<c  try,  and  infinite  reading.  For,  even  as  we  fee  commonly, 
"  thofe  gentlemen  that  are  well  defcended  and  better  bred, 
"  are  mofc  careful  to  preserve  the  true  memory  of  'the  ;pcdi- 
"  gree  of  their  anceftors,  which  the  bate  and  ignorant,  be- 
"  caufe  they  could  not  conferve,  will  feein  to  condemn  ;  fo 
"  this  worthy  bilhop,  in  collecting  fo  diligently,  and  relating 
"  fo  faithfully,  the  fucceffion  and  lives  of  fo  many  0}  our 
"  Chriftian  bifliops  in  former  ages,  doth  prove  himfelf  more 

[l]  Willis's  Survey,  Vol.  II,  p.  552. 

"  by 
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<•'  by  fpirittinl  than  c..;  iu.l  bin!1,  to  be  come  of"  thofe  arv-T.-r  -, 
*'  of  whom  it  was  long  before  prophecied  by  the  prim 
"  prophet,   in  (lead  CM  thy  lY.tlu  r':-.  ocr.  [MJ."     He  married, 
when  a  young  man,    the  daughkr  of"  Wollton,  bifhop  or" 
Exeter;  by  whom  he  had  many  children. 

[M]  Brief  View,  &c.  p.  168. 

GODWIN  (Dr.  THOMAS),  a  learned  Englifli  writer, 
?.nd  an  excellent  fchoolmafter,  was  born  in  Somerfetfhire 
1587;  and,  after  a  fuitable  education  in  grammar-learning, 
was  lent  to  Oxford.  He  was  entered  of  Magdalen-hall  in 
1602  ;  and  took  the  two  degrees  in  arts  1606  and  1609. 
This  lad  year,  he  removed  to  Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  hav- 

,1  *j 

jng  obtained  the  place  of  chief  mailer  of  the  free-fchool  there; 
and  in  this  employ  diiringuifhed  himfelf  by  his  induftry  and 
abilities  fo  much,  that  he  brought  the  fchool  into  a  very 
flourifbing  condition  ;  and  bred  up  many  youths  who  proved 
ornaments  to  their  country,  both  in  church  and  ftate.  To 
attain  this  commendable  end,  he  wrote  his  "  Romans:  Hif- 
"  toihe  Anthologia  [A],"  an  Englifh  Expoution  of  the 
Roman  Antiquities,  &c.  and  printed  it  at  Oxford,  in  1613, 
4_to.  However,  his  inclinations  leading  him  to  divinity  [BJ, 
he  entered  into  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to  Montague 
bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  lie  proceeded  B.  D.  in  1616, 
which  year  he  publifhed  at  Oxford,  "  Synopfis  Antiquitatum 
«'  Hebraicarum,  &c."  a  Collection  of  Hebrew  Antiquities, 
in  three  books,  410.  This' he  dedicated  to  his  patron  ;  and 
obtaining  fome  time  after  from  him  the  reflory  of  Bright- 
well  in,  Berkfhire,  he  refigned  his  fchool,  the  fatigue  of 
which  had  been  long  a  fubje£t  of  his  complaint  [c].  Amidft 

[A]  The  fecond  edition  was  publifii-  "  fatis  noris  nee  ludi  lit?rarii  (pone  le- 
ed   in    16235  with    (.onlijcrable    addi-  "  noc'mium  minimis  moletrinje  dices) 
tions.   He  alfo  printed  a  "  Florilegium  "  iniquas  .leges  aut  inil'erias  quotidia- 
"  Phialk-in,  or  a  Survey  of  the  Latin  "  nas  8c  omnigenas.    Se:itio  me  in  pif- 
"  Tongue."  "  tritium  damnatum,  &  cogita  tu  hanc 

[B]  In  the  preface  to  his  "  Antho-  u  anthologiam  «?  piftrina  prodcuutem. 
«'   logia,  &c."  "  Si  minus  placcat,  illud  cbl»is  puero- 

[cj   Ibid,  but  the  degree  of  his  aver-  "  rum.circumftrepentium  fufurris,  in- 

f::>:i  can  only  be  fecn  in  his  own  way  of  "  tor   quos  hata  eft ;  fi  piaceat,  illud 

exprcffing  it,  which  indeed  is  fomewhat  "  debes    puerorum    crebris    interroga- 

c'.-ious:   "  Miraris  forfan  &  redarguis,  "  tiunculis,  quorum   Inodaciones    me 

"  quad  nondum  deltitevim  ab  his  e!e-  "  vel  invitnm  indies  reducuift  ad  hse« 

*'  mentiribus;  quali  vita  mihi  vitalis  "  ftudia,  qua?  p.lias  quamJudum  juflif- 

"  forei,    in    hifce   minutiis    integrnm  "  ft-m    Aias  •  fibi    res  habere :    fie   me 

"   meam  .ei.item  eluJcrc,  &  votum  uni.  "  amet  Theologia,  facratior  mihi  pa- 

''  cum  in  his  praeviis    ftudiis   fcniiim.  "  girn  in  votis,  cum  hysc  in  manibus, 

"  contr^neie.     Qui  fie  fentii,  BCC  me  "  ludo  rcgente," 

his 
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his  parochial  duties,  he  profecuted  the  fubje£  of  the  Jewifh 
antiquities;  and,  in  1625,  printed  in  410,  "  A4ofes  and 
"  Aaron,  &c."  He  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1636,  but 
did  not  enjoy  that  honour  many  years ;  dying  upon  his  par- 
fonage  in  1642-3,  and  leaving  a  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
while  he  taught  fchool  at  Abingdon. 

Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed  "  Three 
"  Arguments  to  prove  Election  upon  Forefight  by  Faith  ;" 
which  coming  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  William  Twife,  of 
Nevvbury  in  Berkshire,  occafioned  a  controverfy  between 
them ;  wherein  our  author  is  faid  not  to  have  appeared  to 
advantage. 

GOEZ  (DAMIAN  DE),  a  Portuguefe  writer,  was  born 
at  Alanquar  near  Lifbon  of  a  noble  family,  we  know  not 
what  year  ;  and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  king  Emanuel, 
whofe  valet  de  chambre  he  was,     Having  a  ftrong  paffion 
for  travelling,  he  contrived  to  get  a  public  commiflion;  and 
travelled  through  almoft  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  con- 
tracting as  he  went  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  learned. 
Thus,  at  Dantzic,  he  was  familiar  with  the  brothers,  John 
and  Olaus  Magnus ;  and  he  fpent  five  months  at  Friburg 
•with  Erafmus.     He  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  was  at 
Padua  in  1534.     He  continued  four  years  in  this  city,  ftudy- 
ing  under  Lazarus   Bonamicus ;    not,   however,    without 
making  frequent  excurfions  into   different   parts  of  Italy. 
Here  he  got  into  the  good  graces  of  Peter,  afterwards  car- 
dinal, Bembus,  of  Chriftopher  Madrucius,  cardinal  of  Trent, 
and  of  James  Sadolet.     On  his  return  to  Louvain  in  1538, 
he  had  recourfe  to  Conrad  Glocenius  and  Peter  Nannius, 
\vhafe  inltr  notions  were  of  great  ufe  to  him.     Here  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  mufic  and  poetry ;  in  the  former  of  which 
he  made  fo  happy  a  progrefs,  that  he  was  qualified  to  com- 
pofe  for  the  churches.     He  married  at  Louvain,  and  his  de- 
iign  was  to  fettle  in  this  city;  in  order  to  enjoy  a  little  re- 
pole  after  14  years  travelling.     He  did  continue  here  fome 
time,  and  compofed  fome  works ;  but  a  war  breaking  out 
between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  II.  of  France,  Louvain  was 
befieged  in    1542.     Goez  has  written  the  hiftory  of  this 
fiege,  in  which  he  bore  a  confiderable  part ;  for  he  put  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  the  foldiers,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
defence  of  the  town.     When  he  was  old,  John  III.  of  Por- 
tugal, recalled  him  into  his  country,  in  order  to  write  the 
hiftory  of  it ;  but  the  favours  this  monarch  loaded  him  with, 
created  him  fo  much  envy,  that  his  tranquillity  was  at  an 
I  end, 
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end,  and  he  came  to  be  accufcd  j  and,  though  he  cleared 
himfclf  from  all  imputations,  was  confined  to  the  town  oi 
Liflxm.  Here  he  was  one  clay  found  dead  in  his  own  houfcj 
jmd  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  doubted  whether  he  was 
ftrangled  by  his  enemies,  or  died  of  an  apoplexy.  He  wrote, 
*<  Fides,  Religio,  Morefquc  ./Ftliiopiiim." — "  De  impcrio 
*l  &  Rebus  Luhtanorum."— "  Hifpania.'W "  Urbis  Olifli- 
"  ponenfis  Defcriptio."— ^"  Chroaica  do  Rey  Dom  Ema- 
"  nuel." — "  Hiftoria  do  Prcnripe  Dom  Joam ;"  and  other 
works,  which  have  been  often  printed,  and  are  much  efteem- 
ed.  Nicholas  Antonio  fays,  that,  though  he  is  an  exact 
writer,  yet  he  has  not  written  the  Portugueie  language  in  its  HlfPan» 
purity  ;  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confider- 
ing  how  much  time  he  fpent  out  of  his  own  country. 

GOFF  (THOMAS),  an  Englifh  writer,  was  born  in  Ef- 
fex  in  1592,  and  received  his  firft  learning  at  Weftminftei> 
fchool.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Chrift-church-college 
in  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  B,D.  before  he  left  that 
univerfity.  In  1623,  he  was  preferred  to  the  living  of  Eaftv 
Clandon  in  Surrey;  where,  according  to  Langbaine,  he  Lives  of  the 
met  with  a  Xantippe  of  a  wife,  whofe  intolerable  tongue  and  Pottl* 
temper  fhortened  his  days  fo,  that  he  died  in  1627.  He 
wrote  feyeral  pieces  on  different  i'abjeds,  among  which  are 
five  tragedies  ;  none  of  which  were  publifhed  till  fome  years 
after  his  death.  Philips  and  Winftanley  have  afcribed  a  co- 
medy to  this  author,  called,  "  Cupid's  Whirligig  ;"  but  with 
no  appearance  of  probability  ;  fince  the  gravity  frf  his  temper 
was  fuch,  that  he  does  not  feem  to  have  been  capable  of  a 
performance  fo  ludicrous.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
forfook  the  ftage  for  the  pulpit,  and  inftead  of  plays  wrote 
fermons ;  fome  of  which  appeared  the  year  he  died.  To 
thefe  works  may  be  added,  his  <*  Latin  Oration  at  the  Fu-, 
'*  neral  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,"  fpoken  and  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1622;  another  in  Chrift-church  cathedral,  at  the 
funeral  of  Dr.  Gpdwin>  canpn  of  that  church,  printed  in 
Jx>ndon  1627. 

GOGUET  (ANTONY-YVES),  a  French  writer,  and 
author  of  a  celebrated  work,  intituled,  **  L'Origin^  des 
*'  Loix,  dcs  Arts,  des  Sciences,  &  de  lew  Progres  chex 
"  les  anciens  Peuples,  1758,"  3  vols.  4to.  His  father  was 
an  advocate,  and  he  was  born  at  Paris  in  1716.  He  was 
very  unpromifing  as  to  abilities,  and  reckoned  even  a  dull 
fellow,  in  his  early  years  3  but,  his  undemanding  developing 
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itfelf,  he  applied  to  letters,  and  at  length  produced  the  above 
work.  The  reputation  he  gained  by  it  was  great,  but  he 
enjoyed  it  a  very  fmajl  time  ;  dying  the  lame  year  of  the 
fmall-pox,  which  diforder,  it  feems,  he  always  miierably 
dreaded.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Conrad  Fugere,  to  whom 
,he  left  his  library  and  his  MSS.  was  ib  deeply  affected  with 
the  death  of  his  friend,  as  to  die  himfelf  three  days  after 
him. 

GOLD  AST  (MELCHIOR  HAIMINSFIELD),   a  famous 
civilian  and  hifrorian,  was  born  at  Bilchoffsel  in  Swiflerland 
in  1576,  and  was  a  Proteftant  of  the  ccnfeflion  of  Geneva. 
.  He  itudied  the  civil  law  at  Altorf  under  Conrade  Rittermu- 
fius,  with  whom  he  boarded;  and   returned  in  1698  to  Bif- 
choffsel,  without    paying   Ritterfhulius,    which    occafioned 
ieveral  letters  to  be  written  on  both  Tides.     Gcldaft    pre- 
tended to  be  a  gentleman,  and  poinbly  might  be  fo  ;  yet  he 
was  not  able,  .fame  fay,  nor  willing,  to  pay  his  debts.     In 
truth,  he  was  always  poor  ;  and  had  no  other  fubfiiience  but 
what  he  acquired  by  the  publication  of  books.     His  way  was, 
when  he  publilhed  any  work,  to  fend  copies  of  it  to  the  ma- 
gifrrates  and  great  people,  from  whom  he  ufually  received 
fomething  more  than  the  real  value  ;  and  his  condition  .was 
iuch,  that  his  friends  im?^.'ned  they  did  him  vaft  fervice,  in 
helping  him  to  carry  on  this  miferable  traffic.     In  1599,  he 
lived  at  St.  Gal,  in  the  honk  of  a  gentleman,  who  declared 
himfelf  his  patron,  and  whofe  name  was  Schobingcr.     The 
fame  year  he  went  to  Geneva,  and  lived  there  at  the  houfe 
of  profeffor  LciHus,  with  the  fons  of  Vaflan,  whofe  preceptor 
he  was.     In  1602,  he  went  to  Laufanne,  becaufe  he  could 
live  cheaper  there  than  at  Geneva.     His  patron  Schobinger 
advifed  him  to  it  ;  but  with  this  rcftridtion,  fays  he,  "  that 
**  you  refrain  hereafter  from  your  frequent  removals,   which 
"  are  not  for  your  advantage  or  credit,  and  have  made  you 
41  fufpefeled  of  an  odd  turn  of  temper  among  fome  perions, 
"  who  lately  complained  of  it  to  me  at  Zurich."     This 
pafiage  is  taken  from  the  fifth  letter  of  a  collection  printed. 
at  Francfort  in  1600,  with  this  title,  "  Virorum  chriffimo- 
"  rum  &  dodlorum  ad  Melchiorem  Goldailum  Epiftola;,'' 
^.to  ;  and  it  is  fr-om  this  collection,  that  theie  memoirs  of- 
him  are  originally,  extracted. 

NotwithftandLng  Schobinger's  caution,  he  returned  foon 
after  to  Geneva;  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Leclius, 
was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon.     This  place 
he  did  not  keep  long  ;  for.  he  was  at  .Francfprt  in  1  603,  and 
2  had 
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had  a  fetrlement  at  Forftep;  ;.n  1604.  In  1605,  he  lived  at 
Ditchofiv.-i  ;  v.lvic  h«:  co:nplained  c-f  not  being  fafe  on  the 
fcore  of  his  religion,  which  rendered  him  odious  even  to  his 
relations.  He  was  at  Francfort  in  1606,  where  he  truiir;  1 
and  continual  till  16 10,  in  very  bad  circumftanccs.  We 
do  no::  \-.i\c\v  what  became  of  him  afterwards  ;  only  that  he 
loll  his  wife  in  1630,  and  died  hiinlelf  in  1635.  He  was  :i  Niccron. 
man  of  capricious  temper,  and  his  want  ot  integrity  has  been  xxxi 
complained  of;  not  that  we  are  to  believe  all  that  Scioppius' 
has  laid  againft  him,  as  well  bccaufe  Scioppius  was  very 
abufive,  as  hccaufe  he  fuppcfcd  Goldait  to  be  the  man  who 
had  turniflied  Scaligcr  with  materials  for  compiling  the  fa  tire, 
intituled,  "  Munlterus  Hypobolim-.eus."  The  greateft  part 
of  the  writings  published  by  Goldail  are  not  his  own  pro- 
ili; -lions,  bu:  only  reduced  by  him  into  a  body,  or  publifhed 
fro ,n  MSS.  in  libraries  ;  and  by  this  it  appears,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  moil  indefatigable  men  in  the  world.  Conringius 


Germany,    that  undoubtedly  the  Athenians  would  have  rum 
*'  maintained  him  in  the  Prytaneum,  if  he  had  lived  in  thofe 
"  times."     And  elfewhere,  u  When  this  more  valuable  and 
*c  certain  kind  of  learning,"  meaning  the  public  law  of  the 
German  empire,  "  was  promoted  in  Germany  at  the  begin- 
"  ning  of  this  century  by  Melchior  Goldaft,  who  neither 
"  had,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  have,  an  equal  in  illuftrating  r" 
*'  the  aftairs  of  Germany,  and  by  whofe-  guidance  a  more  de 
•'  exact  knowledge  of  the  empire  began  by  degrees  to  pre-  German! 
"  vail  among  us,  &c."  Imperil 

•  We  omit  to  tranfcribe  the  titles  of  his  works,  they  being 
very  numerous,  very  long,  and  not  very  interefting  to  an 
Englishman  ;  but  the  curious  reader  may  find  them  at  full 


length   in   Niceron's   "  Memoires,  &c."  and  long  enough 
to  give  him  an  idea  of  them  in  Bayle's  "  Dictionary." 

GOLDSMITH   (OLIVER),    a  poet,  and  one  of  thofe  Life  of 


genii,  whofe  wit,  inllead  of  diminiihing,    fervecl  rather  to;l 
increafe  his  misfortunes.     He  was  born  at  Rofcommon  in  hi,  i1,..  mi 
Ireland,  in  1729;   and,  being  a  third  fon  of  four,  \vas  in-  an,i  ; 
tended  bv  his  father  for  the  Church.     With  this  view  he  was  ''' 
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trained  in  the  claffics,  and  lent  to  Trinity-college,  J         in,  i777, 
in  June  1744;  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  B.A.   in 
1  7.}  9,  but   afterwards   turned  his   thoughts   to  phyfic,    and 
Went  to   Edinburgh   in    17^1.     Here  h;s  bcnchccnt  difpo- 
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fitlon,  as  we  are  told,  foon  involved  him  in  difficulties  ;  and 
he  was  obliged  precipitately  to  leave  Scotland,  in  confequence 
of  having  engaged  hirhfelf  to  pay  a  confiderable  fum  of  mo- 
ney for  a  fellow-ftudent. 

in  1754,  he  arrived  at  Sunderland  near  Newcaftle,  where 
he  was  arrefted  at  the  fuit  of  a  taylor  ifi  Edinburgh^  to  whom 
he  had  given  fecurity  for  his  friend ;  but,  by  the  favour  of 
fome  gentlemen  in  the  college,  who  probably  admired  his 
wit,  as  much  as  they  pitied  his  want  of  wifdom,  he  was  foon 
delivered  from  the  bailiff's  clutches,  and  palled  over  in  a 
Dutch  fhip  to  Rotterdam.  He  proceeded  to  Bruffels,  then 
vifited  a  great  part  of  Flanders  ;  and,  after  fpending  fome 
time  at  Strafburg  and  Louvain,  where  he  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  M.  B.  he  accompanied  an  Englifh  Gentleman  to 
Geneva. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  fays  his  biographer,  that  this  in- 
genious unfortunate  made  the  greateft  part  of  his  tour  on 
foot,  having  left  England  with  very  little  money  ;  but  being 
of  a  philofophic  turn,  and  pofleffed  with  an  almoft  enthufi- 
aftic  pallion  for  feeing  the  manners  of  different  countries  and 
people,  he  was  not  difcouraged  by  any  apparent  difficulties. 
He  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  of 
niufic  ;  he  played  tolerably  well  on  the  German  flute,  whichj 
from  an  amufement,  became  at  times  a  means  of  fubfiftence* 
His  learning  and  other  attainments  procured  him  an  hofpita- 
ble  reception  at  moft  of  the  religious  houfes  ;  and  his  mufic 
made  him  welcome  to  the  peafants  of  Flanders  and  Germany: 
"  whenever  I  approached  a  peafant's  houfe  towards  night- 
fall," he  ufed  to  fay,  "  I  played  one  of  my  moft  merry 
tunes  ;  and  that  generally  procured  me  not  only  a  lodg- 
ing, but  fubfiftence  for  the  next  day."    The  higher  ranks, 
it  feems>  had  not  any  tafte  for  his  mufic ;   "  they  always 
**  thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never  made  me  any 
life,  p.  3.  "  return  for  my  endeavours  to  pleafe  them." 

On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  became  a  travelling  tutor 
to  a  young  man,  who  was  articled  to  an  attorney ;  but,  on 
unexpectedly  receiving  a  fortune,  was  determined  to  fee  the 
world.  This  wary  youth,  in  the  contract  with  his  precep-* 
tor,  made  a  provifo^  that  he  fhould  be  permitted  to  govern 
himfelf;  and  he  was  a  manager  of  his  money  to  a  paffimo- 
nious  extreme.  During  Goldfrriith's  continuance  in  Swit- 
zerlandj  he  afliduoufly  cultivated  his  poetical  talent ;  and 
thence  fent  the  firft  (ketch  of  his  epiftle^  called  "  The  Tra- 
M  veller,"  to  his  brother,  a  clergyman  in  Ireland ;  who, 
giving  up  fame  and  fortune,  had  retired  early  to  happinefs 
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and  obfcurity  (not  that  thefe  always  go  together)  on  an  in- 
come of  4.0!.  a  year.  From  Geneva  the  preceptor  and  pu- 
pil vifited  the  fouth  of  France,  where  difagreeing  (for  Gold- 
iinith  had  probably  too  many  humours  of  his  own,  to  attend 
to  thofe  of  other  people)  they  feparated  from  each  other  j 
and  our  poet  was  left  once  more  upon  the  world  at  large. 
He  traverfed,  however,  through  many  difficulties,  the  greateft 
part  of  France  ;  and,  bending  his  courfe  at  length  to  Eng- 
land, arrived  at  Dover  in  1/58. 

His  finances  were  fo  low  on  his  return  to  England,  that 
he  with  difficulty  got  to  London  ;  where,  though  a  bachelor 
of  phyfic,  he  applied  to  feveral  apothecaries  to  be  received 
»into  their  mops  as  a  journeyman.  His  broad  Irifti  accept, 
and  the  uncouthnefs  of  his  appearance,  occafioned  him  to  be 
treated  by  thefe  gentry  with  contempt  and  infult;  but  at 
length,  a  chemift  near  Fifh-ftreet,  ftruck  with  the  funplicity 
of  his  manner,  joined  to  his  forlorn  condition,  took  him  into 
his  laboratory ;  where  he  continued,  till  he  difcovered  that 
his  old  friend  Dr.  Sleigh  was  in  London.  This  was  one  of 
thofe  gentlemen,  who  formerly  faved  him  from  limbo,  and 
now  took  him  under  his  care,  till  fome  eftablimment  could 
be  procured  for  him.  Shortly  he  became  an  afliftarit  in  in- 
ftructing  the  youths  at  the  academy  at  Peckham ;  then  a 
writer  in  "  The  Monthly  Review ;"  and  afterwards  he  was 
employed  in  "  The  Public  Ledger,"  in  which  his  "  Citizen 
*'  of  the  World"  originally  appeared,  under  the  title  of 
"  Chinefe  Letters." 

Fortune  feemed  now  to  take  fome  notice  of  a  man  (lie 
had  long  neglected.  The  fimplicity  of  his  character,  the 
integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  merit  of  his  productions,  made 
his  company  acceptable  to  the  better  fort ;  and  he  emerged 
from  apartments  he  had  near  the  Old  Bailey,  to  the  politer 
air  of  the  Temple  ;  where  he  took  handfome  chambers,  and 
lived  in  a  genteel  ftyle.  His  "  Traveller,"  his  "  Vicar  of 
"  Wakefield,"  his  "  Letters  on  the  Hiftory  of  England," 
his  "  Good-natured  Man,  a  Comedy,"  raifed  him  up,  and 
infured  fuccefs  to  any  thing  that  Ihould  follow  ;  as,  "  The 
"  Deferted  Village,"  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  &c." — . 
Notwithftanding  the  fuccefs  of  his  pieces,  by  which  he  clear- 
ed vaft  fums,  his  circumftances  were  by  no  means  prcfper- 
ous  ;  and  this  his  biographer  imputes  to  two  caufes  :  partly 
to  the  liberality  of  his  difpofition,  which  made  him  give 
away  his  money  without  wit  and  wifdom,  and  partly  to  an 
unfortunate  habit  of  gaming,  the  arts  of  which  (as  may  well 
be  believed)  he  very  little  underftood. 

With 
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With  all  his  accomplifhments  and  powers,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  either  wife  or  happy.  Of  his  v/ant  of 
wifdom  enough  has  appeared  ;  and  his  temperament  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  fitted  for  happinefs.  Though  fimple, 
honeft,  humane,  and  generous,  he  was  irritable,  paffionate, 
peevifh,  and  fullen  ;  and  fpleen  has  run  fo  high  with  him, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  "  often  left  a  party  of  convivial  friends 
"  abruptly  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  go  home,  and  brood 
Life,  p.  9.  "  over  his  misfortunes."  Can  wretchednefs  more  extreme 
be  conceived  ?  The  latter,  part  of  his  life  was  embittered  by 
a  violent  ftrangury,  which,  united  with  other  vexations, 
brought  on  a  kind  of  habitual  defpondency.  In  this  unhappy 
ftate  he  was  attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which  being  im- 
properly treated,  and  by  himfelf  too,  put  an  end  to  his  mor- 
tality April  1774,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

Goldfmith,  like  Smollet,  Guthrie,  and  others  who  fub- 
Fiited  by  their  pens,  is  fuppofed  fornetimes  to  have  fold  his 
name  to  works,  in  which  he  had  little  or  no  concern. 

GOLIUS  (JAMES),  a  profefTor  of  Arabic  at  Leyden, 
was  fprung  of  a  confiderable  family  in  that  city ;  and  was 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1696.  Pie  was  ient  to  the  univerfity 
at  Leyden,  where  he  fufFered  no  part  of  learning  to  efcape 
his  application ;  and  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the 
learned  languages,  he  then  proceeded  to  phyfic  and  divinity; 
neither  was  he  ftill  fatisfied  without  the  mathematics.  His 
education  being  now  nnifhed,  he  took  a  journey  to  France 
•with  the  ducheis  dc  la  Tremouilk- ;  when  being  invited  to 
teach  the  Greek  language  at  Rochelle,  he  accepted  that  em- 
ploy, and  would  have  held  it  longer,  had  not  that  city  been 
reduced  again  to  the  dominion  of  the  French  king  the  year 
following.  Upon  this  change,  Golius  refolved  to  icturn  to 
Holland.  He  had  early  taken  a  liking  to  Erpenfu?,  the 
Arabic  profeflbr  at  Leyden  ;  by  the  help  of  v/hofe  lectures, 
together  with  his  ufual  diligence,  he  haa  made  a  great  pro- 
grcfs  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  contracted  an  intimate 
friendfbip  with  his  mafteri  In  this  difpofition,  having  ob- 
tained an  opportunity  of  attending  the  Dutch  ambafHidor,  in 
1622,  to  the  court  of  Morocco,  he  confulted  with  Erpeniusj 
find  took  proper  inftru&ions  from  him,  for  the  improvement 
of  both  in  that  language;  for  the  pro'dlbr  was  deficient  fo 
far,  that,  having  never  lived  in  the  country  vhere  it  fiourimes 
and  is  fpoken,  he  met.  with  many  words,  proverbs,  and 
term?,  whole  meaning  he  rather ;  -  jfled  av,  i.l.an  rc:i!!y  knew. 
He,  therefore,  directed  his  pupil  to  ctdrvs  carefully  every 

production 
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production,  cither  of  nature,  art,  or  cuftom  there,  which 
were  unknown  in  Europe;  and  to  defcribe  them,  letting 
down  the  proper  name  of  each,  and  the  derivation  of  it,  if 
known.  He  alfo  gave  him  a  letter  directed  to  that  prince, 
together  with  a  preient  of  a  grand  Atlas  and  a  New  Tefta- 
ment,  in  Arabic.  Thefe  procured  him  a  moft  gracious  re- 
ception from  Muley  Zidan,  then  king  of  Morocco,  who  de- 
clared a  particular  iatisfa&ion  in  them,  and  afterwards  read 
them  frequently. 

In  the  mean  time,  Golius  made  fo  good  ufe  of  Erpenius's 
advice,  that  he  attained  a  pcrfedt  fkiil  in  the  Arabic  tongue  ; 
while  the  fame  curiofity,  that  led  him  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  cuftoms  and  learning  of  the  country,    made  him  very 
agreeable  to  the  dodtors  and  courtiers.     By  this  means,  he 
became   particularly   ferviceable   to   the   ambaflador,    who, 
growing  uneafy  becauie  his  affairs  were  not  difpatched,  was 
advifed  to  prefent  to  his  majefty  a  petition,  written  by  Go- 
lius in  the  Arabic  character  and  language,  and  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  ftyle  ;  a  thing  very  extraordinary  in  that  country.    The 
king  was  aftonilhed  at  the  beauty  of  this  petition,  with  re- 
fpe£l  both  to  the  writing  and  the  ftyle;  and  fending  for  the 
Talips,    or  fecretaries,    {hewed  them  the  petition,    which 
they  admired.     Whereupon,  he  immediately  lent  for  the  am- 
baflador to  know  who  drew  it  up ;  and,  being  informed  it 
was  done  by  Golius,  defired  to  fee  him.     At  the  audience, 
the  king  fpeaking  to  him  in  Arabic,  Golius  anfwered  in 
Spanifh,  that  he  underftood  his  majefty  very  well,  but  could 
not  anfwer  him  in  Arabic,  by  reafon  of  its  guttural  pronun- 
ciation,   to  which  his   throat  was  not  fu^iciently  inured. 
This  excufe  was  accepted  by  the  king,  who  granted  the  em- 
baflador's  requeft,  and  difpatched  him  immediately  [A].    Go- 
lius arrived  in  Holland,  with  feveral  books  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  among  others,    "  The  Annals  of  the  Ancient 
"  Kingdom  of  Fez  and   Morocco,"  which  he  refolved  to 
tranflate.     He  communicated  every  thing  to  Erpenitis,  who 
well  knew  the  value  of  them,  but  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
the  treafure;  that  profefTor  dying  in  Nov.  1624,  after  re- 
commending this  his  beft-beloved  fcholar,  to  the  curators  of 
the  univerfity  for  his  fucceflbr.     The  requeft  was  complied 
with,  and  Golius  law  himfelf  immediately  featcd  in  the  Ara- 
bic chair,  which  he  filled  with  fo  much  fufficiency,  that  the 
great  Erpenius  was  not  miffed . 

[.A  j  Coiomic;,  Melanges  Hiftoiicues.  Aurant.  1675,  p.  75>  ftc. 

VOL.  VI.  L  A  mind 
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A  mind  lefs  itiuai  ;ai  the  dchrc  of  knowledge  woulj 

have  fet  dowft  fatisfied  ;   but  Golm^  ftiil   thirited  after 

farther  perfection:   ana,  bci:;g  perfuadud  that  this  could  only 
be  had  from  the  fountain-head,  he  applied  therefore  to  his 
iuperiors,  for  leave  to  take   a  journey   to   the  Levant;   and 
.obtained  letters-patent  from   the  prince  of   Orange,  dated 
ov.  30,  1625.      Ke  let  out  immediately  for  Aleppo,  where 
he  continued   15   months  ;  after  which,  making  excurfions 
into  Arabia  to  .  ;potamia,  he  went  by  kind  to-  Cbn- 

ftantinople,  in  company  with  Cornelius  Hugo,  emballador 
from  Holland  to  the  Porte.  Here  the  governor  cf  the  cco.lt 
cf  Propontis  gave  him  the  ufe  of  his  pleafant  gardens  and 
curious  library  :  in  which  retirement,  he  applied  himfelf 
wholly  to  the  reading  of  the  Arabic  hiftorians  and  geogra- 
phers, whole  writings  were  till  then  either  unknown  to,  or 
had  net  been  perilled  bv,  him.  Upon  .his  return  to  the  citv, 
dilcovering  occafibnall'y,  in  converfation  with  great  men 
there,  a  prodigious  memory  of  what  he  had  read,  he  excited 
fuch  admiration,  that  a.  principal  officer  of  the  empire  treat- 
ed with  him,  upon  going  with  the  Grand  Signior's  commif- 
hon,  and  viewing  the  whole  empire,  in  order  to  defcribe  the 
fituation  of  placts1  with  more  exaclncfs,  than  was  done  in 
the  then  prcicui  maps.  He  excufed  himfelf  on  pretence  of 
the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  States,  but  in  reality  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  fuch  an  undertaking.  Here  alfo 
found  his  {kill  :n  phyfic  of  infinite  fervice,  in  procuring 
him  the  favour  and  refpect  of  the  grandees;  ir  .urn,  as 

he  would  take  no  fees,  he  received  many  valuable  and  rich 
prefents.  Nor  was  this  all,  feveral.rnore  coftly  favours  were 
conferred  upon  him,  in  ;.'te  view  of  foliciring  his  Hay.  He 
lived  Jour  years  amor'  ^,  in  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  mu- 

carefTes-,   and,  havir/'  in  a  great  meafure  fatisrieo  his 
il  of  Laflern  l<  ;,  and  made  himfelf  abfolute  mailer 

ihe  'ri;ii::il-.,  Peri  n  :  Arabic  tongues,  he  returned,  in 
1629,  bdcn  with  curious  MSS.  which  have  been  ever  lince 
the  glory  of  the  univerfity-Hbrary  at  Leyden. 

e   did   not          ,  /ever,   they   ihould  fo    continue, 

k-cked  un  from  the  world.     On  the  contrary,  as  foon  as  he 

was  iettic  J  at  home,  he  began  to  think  of  making  the  beit 

ufe  of  them,  by  communicating  them  to  the  public  ;  and  to 

i^ciiltatc  .he  reading  of  them,  he  printed  an  "  Arabic  Lexi- 

"  con,1'  ar.u  a  new  edition  of  "  trpenius's  Grammar,  en- 

"  l.ii-gti-.i  vir."  Note;;  and  Editions  ;'  to  which  alfo,  he  fub- 

joincd  fcveral  pieces  cf  poetry,  extrricU-i  from  the  Arabian 

:ers,  particularly,  To^rai  and  Acabeaa.     But  his  views 

I  were 
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y/ere  not  limited  within  the  hounds  of  Kuropr  :  ho  had  horn 
an  cyc-wiiivjis  or"  the  wivtv!u\l  ftate  <>1"  Chriftianity  in  the 
Mahometan  countries,  and  fa\v  it  \vith  the  companion  of  ;i 
Fcllow-chriiiian.  He  relolved,  therefore,  to  make  his  fkill 
in  their  language  ferviceable  to  them,  and  herein  his  , 
•was  very  remarkable.  Nobody  ever  folicited  fo  ftrongly 
great  offices  of  fhite,  and  in  the  profccution  of  their  view  , 
as  he  did  to  procure  an  edition  of  the  "  New  Teuament" 
in  their  original  language  ;  with  a  translation  into  the  vul- 
gar Greek,  by  an  Archimandrite,  which  lie  prevailed  with 
the  States  to  prefent  to  the  Greek  church,  groaning  under 
the  Mahometan  tyranny  :  and  as  fome  of  thefe  Chriftians 
ufe  the  Arabic  tongue  in  divine  fervice,  he  took  care  to  have 
difperfed  among  them  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  Confeflion 
of  the  reformed  Proteftants,  together  with  the  Catechifm  and 
Liturgy  [B]. 

However,  intent  as  he  was  upon  the  fervices  of  religion 
and  learning  abroad,  he  did  not  neglect  his  duty  at  home, 
which  was  now  become  double  to  what  it  had  been  before 
his  laft  journey  to  the  Eaft  ;  for  the  curators,  during  his  ab- 
Je nee,  had  honoured  him  with  an  additional  employ  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  the  former,  viz,   the  profeflbrfhip  of    '. 
mathematics,  to   which  he  was  chofen  in  1626.     He  clif- 
charged  the  functions  of  both,  with  the  r.igheie  applaufe  for  p 
40  years.-    He  was  alfo  appointed  inter i  "n  ordinary  to 

the  States,  for  the  Arabic,  Turkifh,  Perlian,  and  other 
Eaftern  hngu.-vjes  ;  for  which  he  had  an  annual  penfion,  and 
a  prefent  of  a  chain  of  gold  with  a  very  beautiful  medal, 
which  he  wore  as  a -badge  of  his  office.  He  went  through, 
the  fatigue  of  all  thefe  polls  with  the  lefs  difficulty,  as  he  al- 
ways enjoyed  a  good  {late  of  health,  which,  however,  he 
was  careful  to  preierve  by  tein:vr;;-;cj  in  diet,  and  abftmence 
from  enfeebling  pleafures.  By  this  means,  his  conftitutidn 
was  fo  firm,  that,  at  the  age  of  70,  he  travelled  on  foot  all- 
the  way  from  the  Meufe  to  the  Wahai,  a  journey  of  14. 
hours.  This  was  in  1666,  and  he  died  Sept.  28,  1667  j 

[B]  For  this  purpofe  he  employed  the  T.tates  had  granted  to  the  Ar:!.':- 

an  Armenian,  wholinderftood  the  vul-  mandrite,  who  tranflated  the  New 

gar  Arabic,  as  well  as  the  phrafes  con-  Teitamsnt  into  vulij-'r  Grefk.  Yet 

fecrated- to  religion  j  and  could  accom-  he  did  not  know  whether  the  States 

ir.edate  Golius  s  ityle  to  the  c.vxcty  would  be  at  that  expence.  He  did  not 

of  eve-y  body  ;  otherwiie  his  expreiTion  propole  ilur  matter  to  them,  till  the 

rni;jht  probafiiy  have  been  tort  1'ublim".  work  v.'JS  finifhed  ;  h o'.viver,  they  agreed 

aniabftrufe.  Golius  kept  this  Arm.--  to  his -propoiirl,  r.p  :  !;k<r,vife  made  a 

nian  two  yc.2rs  and  a  half  at  his  houle;  handlbnie  prti'sn:  to  kimfclf. 

-  j-.-Dmifcd  him  the  (arne  p:nfi;.ithat 

L  z  having 
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having  pa  fled  through  all  academic  honours,  and  made  him- 
felf  as  much  rcfpedled  for  his  virtue  and  piety,  as  for  his 
learning. 

Though  he  may  well  be  called  an  univerfal  fcholar,  yet  h'is 
chief  excellence  lay  in  philology  -ahd  the  languages ;  for 
which  he  had  ib  great  a  natural  talent,  that,  though  he  did 
not  begin  ferioufly  to  ftudy  the  Perfian  language  till  he  wag 
54.,  he  made  himfelf  fo  perfectly  a  mafter  of  it,  as  to  write  a 
large  dictionary  in  it,  which  was  printed  at  London.  He 
could  have  done  as  much  for  the  Turkifh  language :  and  he 
made  fuch  a  progrefs  in  the  Chinefe,  that  he  was  able  to  read 
and  understand  their  books ;  though  he  began  late  to  learn 
this  language,  of  which  to  know  the  characters  only  is  no 
flight  matter,  fince  they  amount  to  the  number  of  8000. 
Befides  the  books  which  he  finifhed  and  printed,  he  left  fe- 
veral  MSS.  of  others,  which  would  have  been  no  wavs  in- 

•i  g 

ferior  to  them,  had  he  lived  to  complete  them.  He  had  be- 
gun a  Geographical  and  Hiftorical  Dictionary  for  the  Eaftern 
countries  ;  wherein  the  names  of  men  and  places,  through- 
out the  Eaft,  were  explained.  He  had  long  given  expe6ta- 
tions  of  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Koran/'  with  a  tranflation 
snd  confutation  of  it. 

Amidft  all  this  profound  literature,  his  religion  was  plain^ 
<eafy,  and  practical .  He  lamented  and  abhorred  the  factions 
and  ditpii,tes,  efpecjally  about  indifferent  matters,  which  dil- 
graced  Chriftianity :  he  could  not  endure  to  have  divinity 
looked  on  as  a  fcience  :  he  thought  the  truth  expofed  to 
danger^  even  by  men  of  knowledge  and  learning  ;  \vho  thus 
introduced  philofophy  into  divinity,  merely  for  the  fake  of 
disputing. 

He  married  a  lady  of  a  very  good  family,  snd  well  allied., 
with  whom  he  lived  24  years,  and  who  furvived  ;  together 
with  two  fons,  who  ftudied  the  civil  law  at  Leyden,  and  bs- 
<came  confiderable  men  in  Holland.  See  Funebr.  O?tat.  Jac. 
Gotii  a  Gronov.  &  Swert.  Athen.  Belgic. 

GOLTZIUS  (HENTRY),  a  famous  painter  and  graver^ 
was  born  in  1558,  at  Mulbrec  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers  ;  and 
[earned  his  art  at  Hacrlem,  where  he  married.  Falling. into 
a  bad  ftate  of  health,  which  was  attended  with  a  fhortnefs  of 
breath  and  fpitting  of  blood,  he  refolved  to  travel  in  Italy. 
Mis  friends  remonftrated  againft  a  man  in  his  condition  ftir- 
;:ng  ;  but  he  anfwered,  that  "  he  had  rather  die  learning 
"  fomething,  than  live  in  fach  a  Icngurfhing  fiate."  Ac- 
cordingly, he  paffed  through  moft  of  the  chief  cities  of  Ger« 
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many,  where  he  vifitcd  the  painters,  and  the  curious ;  and 

went  ro  Rome  and  Naples,  where  lie-  Itudicd  the  works  of 

the  heft  mailers,  and  dcfigned  an  infinite  number  of  pice.', 

after  them.     To  prevent  his  being   known,  he  pafied   for 

his  man's  fervant  ;  pretending,  that  he  was  maintained  and 

kept  by  him  for  his  fkill  in  painting  :  and  by  this  ftratagem 

he  came  to  hear  what  was  faid  of  his  works,  without  being 

known,  which  was  a  high   pleafure  to  him.     His  difguifc, 

his  divcrfion,  the  exercife  of  travelling,  and  the  different  air 

of  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled,  had  fuch  an 

eftect  upon  his  conftitution,  that  he  recovered  his  former 

health  and  vigour.     He  relapfed,  however,  fome  time  after, 

and  died  at  Haerlcm   in  1617.     Mr.  Evelyn  has  given  the 

following   teftimony  of   his   merit  as  a  graver  :    "   Henry 

"  Goltzius,"  fays  he,  "  was  a  Hollander,  and  wanted  only 

*'  a  good  and  judicious  choice,  to  have  rendered  him  com- 

"  parable  to  the  profoundeft  matters  that  ever  handled  the 

c<  burin  ;  for  never  did  any  exceed  this  rare  workman  :   wit- 

li  nefs  thofe  things  of  his  after  Gafporo  Celio,  &c. — and,  in 

"  particular,  his   incomparable  imitations  after  Lucas  Van 

<c  Leyden,  in  The  Pallion,  the  Chriilus  Mortuus,  or  Pieta ; 

"  and  thole  other  fix  pieces,  in  each  of  which  he  fo  accu-  Evelyn's 

"  rarely  purfues  Durer,  Lucas,  and  fome  others  of  the  old  chnalo°gra- 

"  mafters,  as  make  it  almoft  impoiiible  to  difcern  the  inge-  y0y '^t\ 

*e  nious  fraud.     He  was  likewife  an  excellent  painter."          1755,121153. 

GOLTZIUS  (HUBERT),  a  German  writer,  was  born 
at  Venlo  in  the  duchy  of  Gueldres  in  1526.  His  father  was  Melchior 
a  painter ;  and  he  was  himfelf  bred  up  in  this  art,  learning  Adain'  *Ct 
the  principles  of  it  from  Lambert  Lombard.  But  he  di3 
little  at  painting,  and  feems  to  have  quitted  it  early  in  life  ; 
for  he  had  a  particular  turn  to  antiquity,  and  especially  to 
the  ftudy  of  medals,  to  which  he  entirely  devoted  himfelf. 
He  confidered  medals  as  the  very  foundation  of  true  hiftory; 
and  travelled  through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  order- 
to  make  collections,  and  to  draw  from  them  what  lights  he 
could.  His  reputation  was  high  in  this  refpeft,  fo  that  tjve 
cabinets  of  the  curious  were  every  where  open  to  him  ;  ana 
on  this  account  it  was,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  Rome  in  1567.  He  was  the  author  of 
feveral  excellent  works,  as,  "  Imperatorum  fere  omnium 
"  vivae  imagines  a  J.  Caeiare  ad  Carolum  V.  ex  veteribus 
"  numifmatibus."— "  Fafti  Magiftratuum,  &  triumphorum 
"  Romanorum  ab  U.  C.  ufque  ad  Augufti  obitum." — "  DC 
"  Origine  &  Statu  Populi  Ro'mani." — c*  VitiE  &  res  geilie 

L  3  «  J.  Cjcfa- 
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"  J.  Caefaris  &  Augufti  Caefaris,  ex  Nummis  &  Infcrip* 
u  tionibus    Antiquis,"    aitJ.  other   treatifes  ;    in  all  which 
he  applies  meads  to  the  clearing  up  of  ancient  hiitory.     'He 
was  ib  nice  and  accurate  in  publifhing  them,  that  he  had 
them  printed  in  his  own  houfe,  and  corrected  them  himfeif: 
nay,  he  even  went  fo  far  as  to  engrave  the  plates  for  the 
medals  with  his  own  hands.     Accordingly,   his  books  were 
admired  all  over  Europe,  and  thought  an  ornament  to  any 
library.     The    learned  betto.wed    the   liigheft  elegies   upon 
'Epift.  sxi.    them.     LipLus,  fpeaking  cf  the  "  Fafh  Confulares,"  fays, 
1/b'  2*         that  a  he  knows  not  \viiich  to  admire  re  oft  :  his  diligence  in 
*  fecking  fo  many  coins,  his  happinefs  in  rinding,  or  his  (kill 
Scaligerana  «  in  engraving  them."     Sca'iger  fnoke  as  well  cf  this  work, 
•jPofterior.     ag  ^j,  greot  fou[  co,;i .]  condelcend   to   fpeak,  \vhen  he  fays, 
"  Goltzius  nihil  me  docet,  fcio   ornnia  iila  j  fed  eft  bonus 
li  liber  pro  tyronibus  :"  that  is,  Goltzius  teaches  me  no- 
thing ;  I  know  all  thoi"  , :  but  it  is  a  good  book  for 
beginners.     Kis  books,  however,  though  they  abound  with 
erudition  and  curious  knowledge,  muft  be  read  with  fome 
caution  ;  for  there  arc  many  faife   medals   in  them,  which 
Goltzius  adopted  for  real  antiques.     It  could  not  be,  but 
that   many  errors  of  this  nature  muft  be   committed  by  a 
man,  wliofe  love  and  veneration  for  Roman  antiquities  was 
fuch,  that  he  gave  to   all  his  chiiJicn  noiliing  buc  Roman 
names,  fuch  as  Julius,  Marceilus,  &c.  fo  that  he  might  eafily 
receive  for  antiques  what  were  not  fo,  out  of  pure  fondneis 
for  any  thing  of  that  kind.   -  Upon  this  principle,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  he  took  for  his  fecond  wife,  the  widow  of  the  an-f 
tiquary  Martinius   Smetius  ;'  whom,  no  doubt,  he   married 
more  for  the  fake  of  Smetius's  medals  and  infcriptions,  than 
for  any  thing  belonging  to  herfelf.     However,  the  was  even 
v/ith  him  if  he  did  ;  ior  fhe  was  very  ill-natured,  and  plagued 
him, in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fhorten  his  days,     ilc  thuu^ht, 
perhaps,   that  he  could  eafily  contemn:  all  her  ill  quaimes, 
provided  he  became  po^licd  of  Smetius's  treafure  :  but  if  he 
had  known,  that  the  meaneft  reptile  of  a  female  is  able-  to 
cliftnrb  the  repofe  of  the  greateft  and  the  wifeft  man,  provided 
j'.rj  be  willing,  it  would  have  ilocd  him  in  better  ftead  than 
all  his  medals.     He  died  at  IJru^cs  in  1583,  aged  57. 

GOMKAULD  (JoHW  OGIER  DE),  a  French  poet,  was 
l.orn  in  1567,^1  St.  Juft  de  Luiihc,  near  Brouagc  in  Sain- 
tonge.  He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  his  breeding  was 
fuitable  to  it. '  - -/iit-r  a  foundation  of  grammar-learning,  he 
finifhed  his  fludies  at  Bordeaux;  and  haying  gone  through 

moft 
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moft  of  the  lilvr.il   T  ,  under  the  1 

time,  hj  betook  h; 

.  of  his  p;.i\s  :  for,  1  :ing  the  c:u!..-t  ot  . 
bv    his    luthrr,    his  p..in:iiom:'i   ; 
At  Paris,  he  Coon  ,  hr'iK  If  to 

polite  w--rK\  i 

pieces,    which  were  generally  applaud-,  d  :     hi  if,    n 
other  benefit  for  the  pn.-iei.t,  he  was  oU 

•ort  a  toler.    I  at  court, 

i  of  the  king  by'  Ravi  Hue  in 

iniry   incident   provoked   <  :!e   in   F 

to  tli!.-  .  gree  inieiv'ting,  and      .       .ed  our 

poet  with  one  of"  thole  opportunities,  which  arc-  find  t;< 
fvcry  man';-*  way  once  in  his  life  of  making  his  fortune.     He 
did  net  let  it  flip,  but  exerted  his  talent  to  the  utmoft  on 
occafion;  and  the  vcrfes  he  made  pleafed  the  quccu-ivueiit, 
Alary  ee  Medici?,  fo  highly,  that  ihe  rev.  I       :!i  a 

penUon  of  1200  crowns;   nor  was  tin  re  a   man  of  his  con- 
dition, that  had  more  free  accels  to  her,  or  was  more  !:::. 
received  by  her.     He  was  alfo  in  the  fame  favour  wilh 
fucceeding  regent,  Anne  of  Auftria,  during  the  mincrity  of 
Lewis  XIV. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  conftantly  feen  at  that  delicious 
meeting-place  of  all  the  perfons  of  quality  and  merit,  the 
houfe  of  Mad.  Rembouillet.  This  was  like  a  fir.all  choice 
court,  lefs  numerous  indeed  than  that  of  the  Louvre,  but,  to 
fay  the  truth,  more  excellent ;  fince  nothing- approached  this 
Temple  of  Honour,  where  Virtue  itfclf  was  worfhiped 
under  the  name  of  the  incomparable- Artenice,  but  what  de- 
ferved  her  approbation  and  elteem.  Such  was  that  manfion 
of  politenefs,  which  entirely  engaged  the  heart  of  Gom- 
bauld  ;  a rul  as  he  frequented  it  with  greater  pleafure,  fo  witii 
more  afliduity  than  any  other,  the  Louvre  not  exccpted. 
Thus  he  palled  his  time  in  a  way  the  molt  agreeable  to  a 
poet,  and  at  length  devoted  himfeif  entirely  to  the  belles 
lettres.  He  piiblifhed  feveral  things  \vhicli  were  fo  many 
proofs  of  excellence  in  this  way  [A]  ;  fo  that  he  grew  to  be' 
one  of  thofe  choice  fpirits,  who  make  up  the  minifrry  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  form  the  fchemes  of  its  ':'<!vance- 
ment.  In  this  employ  we  find  him  among  thofc  few  men  of 
wit,  whofe  meetings  in  1629  gave  rife  to  the  Academy  of 

[A]  Of  thefc  the  nioft  admired  was  of  "  I'^c-.is."    4.  A  ' 

his  "  Endymion,"  a  romance  in  profc.  "  ter-,"     all    pub.',  ,x-  1652. 

It  was   printed   in  it':- 4.      2.   "  Am.i-  Pc!i!i;i:-/=  T       .  .       '..  Fra:i.p.;39. 

«'  raatha,  a  Paitord."     3.  A  Volume  I'uris,  1672,   i;mj. 

L  Belles 
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Belles  Lettres,  founded  by  cardinal  Richelieu  [B]  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  became  a  member  of  that  fociety  at  its  firfl 
inftitution.  He  was  one  of  the  three  who  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  ftatutes  of  the  new  academy  in  1643,  anc^  ^e 
afterwards  finifhed  memoirs  for  completing  them.  March 
12,  1635,  he  read  a  difcourfe  before  the  academy  upon  "  Je 
*'  ne  fai  quoi,"  which  was  the  fixth  of  thofe  that  for  fome 
years  were  pronounced  at  their  meetings  the  full  day  of 
every  week, 

He  lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  honours, 
and,  what  is  more  eflential,  with  good  finances,  which  yet 
v/ere  increafed  with  an  additional  peniion  from  M.  Seguiers 
chancellor  of  France.  Thefe  marks  of  eireem  fet  his  merit 
in  the  moil  confpicuous  light ;  efpecially  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  that  he  openly  profcflcd  the  Reformed  Religion,  and 
•was  indeed  a  zealous  Huguenot :  but  he  preferved  himfelf 
from  any  ill  elfecte  of  this  by  a  degree  of  prudence,  very 
uncommon  in  men  of  his  profeMIon,  He  had  always  en- 
joyed very  good  health ;  but,  as  he  was  one  day  walking  in 
his  room,  which  was  curlomary  with  him,  his  foot  flipped  j 
and,  falling  down,  he  hurt  himfelf  fo,  that  he  was  obliged  al- 
moft  conftantly  to  keep  his  bed  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
lafted  near  a  century.  However,  in  1657,  wn£n  at  tne  age 
of  go,  he  publifned  a  large  collection  of  epigrams  ;  and 
many  years  after  a  tragedy  called  "  Dana'ides."  This  was 
feme  time  before  his  death ;  which  did  not  happen  till  i666j 
in  his  QQth  year. 

In  his  perfon  he  is  reprcfcnted  tall  and  well-flipped,  of  a 
graceful  afpccl,  and  the  air  of  a  man  of  quality  ;  in  his 
manners  he  was  mocleft  and  regular,  fmcere  in  his  piety,  and 
proof  againfl  all  temptations.  His  mind  was  as  noble  as 
his  perfon  was  agreeable  -}  he  had  an  upright  foul,  and  was 
naturally  virtuous.  His  genius  was  elevated,  but  more  judi- 
cious than  fanciful.  He  was  cf  a  hot  and  hafty  temper, 
much  inclined  to  anger,  though  he  had  a  grave  and  referved 
countenance.  His  pofth-umous  works  were  printed  in  Hol- 
land in  1678,  with  this  title,  "  Traitez  &  Lettres  de  Mon- 
*'  fieur  Gombnuld  fur  la  Religion."  They  contain  religious 
Hifcourfes,  and  were  moft  efteerned  of  all  his  works  by  him- 
fclf ;  he  cornpofed  them  from  a. principle  of  charity,  with  a 
deflgn  to  convert  the  Catholics,  and  confirm  the  Proteftants 
in  their  faith, 

[B]  Thefe  meetings  were  Held  at  bauld's  treatifes  and  letters  upon  reli- 
the  houfe  of  Mr.  Conrart,  who  is  faid  gion.  Colomi^s  Bibl.  Choiiie,  1550 
10  be  ths  author  of  the  preface  to  Gem-  20  t^it. 

GONDI 
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CONDI  (JoiiM  PAUL),  afterwards  cardinal  de  Rctr, 
was  born  in  4613,  and  died  in  1679.  He  was  a  doctor  of 
the  Sorbunne,  then  coadjutor  to  his  uncle  the  archbiihop  of 
s;  and  at  length,  dlu-r  many  intrigues,  which  his  reft- 
lefs  and  unbounded  ambition  engaged  him  in,  became  a  car- 
dinal. This  extraordinary  man  has  drawn  his  own  charac- 
ter in  his  memoirs,  which  are  written  with  fuch  an  air  of 
grandeur,  impetuofity  of  genius,  and  inequality,  as  gives  us 
»  very  ftrong  repreicntation  of  his  conduct.  He  was  a  man 
who,  from  the  greateft  degree  of  debauchery,  and  ftill  lan- 
guifhing  under  its  confequcnces,  preached  to  the  people,  and 
made  hirnlclf  adored  by  them.  He  breathed  nothing  but  the 
fpirit  of  faclion  and  {edition.  At  the  age  of  23,  he  had 
been  at  the  head  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  cardinal 
Richelieu.  He  was  the  author  of  the  barricadocs,  precipi- 
tated the  parliament  into  cabals,  and  the  people  into  fedi- 
tion.  Voltaire  fays,  that  he  was  the  firft  biftiop  who  car-  Age  of 

T  * 

ried  on  a  civil  war  without  the  mafk  of  religion:  however, 
his  fchcmes  turned  out  fo  ill  at  the  long  run,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  France.  He  went  into  Spain  and  Italy,  and 
affifted  at  the  conclave  at  Rome,  which  raifed  Alexander 
VII.  to  the  pontificate.  This  pontiff  not  making  good  his 
promifes  to  the  cardinal,  he  left  Italy  ;  and  went  firft  into 
Germany,  then  into  Holland,  and  then  into  England.  After 
having  fpent  the  life  of  an  exile  and  vagabond,  as  we  may 
fay,  for  five  or  fix  years,  he  obtained  leave  upon  certain  terms 
to  return  to  his  own  country ;  which  now  he  could  do  with 
fafety,  his  great  enemy  cardinal  Mazarine  being  dead  in  1661. 
He  was  afterwards  at  Rome,  and  aflifted  in  the  conclave 
•which  chofe  Clement  IX  ;  but,  upon  his  return  to  France, 
retired  from  the  world,  and  ended  his  life  like  a  philofopher ; 
which  made  Voltaire  fay,  that  "  in  his  youth  he  lived  like 
*'  Catiline,  and  like  Atticus  in  his  old  age."  In  this  retreat 
he  wrote  his  memoirs,  "  feveral  parts  of  which,"  fays  the 
fame  Voltaire,  "  arc  worthy  of  Sallufi,  but  the  whole  is  not 
"  equal."  They  are  fuppofed,  however,  to  be  written  with 
impartiality,  the  author  having  every  where  fpoken  with  the 
fame  freedom  of  his  own  infirmities  and  vices,  as  any  other 
writer  could  have  done.  Some  friends,  with  whom  he  en- 
trufted  the  original  MS.  fixed  a  mark  on  thofe  pafiages,  where 
they  thought  the  cardinal  had  difhonoured  himfelf,  in  order 
to  have  them  omitted,  as  they  were  in  the  firft  edition :  but 
they  have  fince  been  reftored.  The  bcft  edition  of  thefe 
memoirs  is  that  of  Amfterdam,  1719,  in  4  vols.  i2mo.  This 
cardinal  was  the  authcr  of  other  pieces  j  but  thefe,  being  of  a 

temporary 
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•     temporary  kind,  written  as  party-pamphlets  to  ferve  parti- 
cular occafions  and  purpofes,  are  not  now  regarded. 

GONGOPvA  (LEV/IS  DE\  a  Spanifh  poet,  was  born  at 
Cordoua  in  1561,  of  a  very  diftinguifhed  ramily.  He  {hi-, 
died  at  Salamanca,  and  was  known  to  have  a  talent  lor  poe- 
try, though  he  never  ccuki  ix-  prevailed  on  to  publiili  any 
thing,  '  Going  into  orders,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Cordoua  :  in  which 
ftation  he  died  in  1627.  His  works  are  all  pofthurnous,  and 
confift  of  fonnets,  elegies,  heroic  verfes,  a  comedy,  a  trage- 
dy, &c.  and  have  been  publilhed  feveral  times.  The  Spa- 
niards have  a  very  high  idea  of  this  poet,  even  fo  as  to  entitle 
him  prince  of  the  poets  of  their  own  nation.  Notes  and 
commentaries  have  been  written  on  his  work's,  and  he  has 
been  decked  out  in  form  like  a  variorum  claflic.  Some  have 
found  great  fault  wuh  him,  charging  him  with  affectation  in 
the  ufe  of  figures,  with  a  falfe  fublime,  with  obfcurity  and  ari 
embarrafied  diction  :  however,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
perfons  to  undertake  his  defence,  and  to  free  him  from  all 
fuch  invidious  imputations. 

GONZAGA  (LUCRETIA),  an  illuftrious  lady  of  the 
1 6th  century,  as  remarkable  for  her  wit,  learning,  and  ftyle, 
Bayle'sDift.  as -for  high  birth.  She  wrote  fuch  beautiful  letters,  that  the 
utmoft  care  was  taken  to  prefcrve  them  j  and  a  collection  of 
them  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1552.  There  is' no  learn- 
ing in  her  letters,  but  yet  we  perceive  from  them  that  {he 
was  learned  ;  for  (he  declares,  in  a  letter  to  Robortellus,  that 
lib  commentaries  had  led  her  into  the  true  fenfe  of  feveral 
obfcure  paiTages  in  Ariftotle  and  ^Sfchylus.  All  the  wits  of 
her  time  did  not  fail  to  commend  her  highly ;  and  Hortenfio 
Lando,  befides  fmging  her  praifes  moft  zealouily,  dedicated 
to  her  a  piece,  "  Upon  moderating  the  paffions  of  the  foul," 
written  in  Italian.  There  was  a  correfpondence  between 
them  :  and  {he  wrote  above  30  letters  to  him,  which  have 
all  been  printed.  In  one  of  them,  {he  blames  him  for, griev- 
ing at  his  poverty  :  "  I  wonder,"  fays  {lie,  "  that  you,  who 
"  are  a  learned  man,  and  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
"•  of  this  world,  {houkl  yet  be  fo  ftrangely  vexed  at  being 
"  poor  :  as  though  you  did  not  know,  that  a  poor  man's 
"  life  is  like  failing  near  the  coaft,  whereas  that  of  a  rich 
*'  man  does  not  differ  from  the  condition  of  thofe  who  are 
**  in  the  main  fea.  The  former  can  eafily  throw  a  cable  on 
*f  the  {hore,  and  bring  their  (hip  fate  into  an  harbour  ; 

"  whereas 
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"  whereas  the  latter  cannot  do  it.  wkhr.ut  irrrut  diflioultv, 
*'  &c."  lean  i  letters,  t;  .  larriagc  with 

John  Paul   l\iar.ii(.;:i    was   unhappy,      '  '  married  to 

him  when  fhe  •-  :.i  ;  a.;d  his  conduct  after  wards  gave 

her  inri;.  ngaged  hi      uonlpir  unit 

the  ihi'vc  <>t  j'cirara;  was  d  I  and  imprifoned  by  him  ; 
but,  though  condemned,  rot  put  to  deaJi.  She  did  all  in 
her  powi  r  to  obtain  hi*  enlargement ;  applied  to  all  the  powers 
in  Chriftendom  to  inr<  rc<  le  i  .  !.,;n  ;  and  even  folicitcd  the 
Grand  ^.ignior  to  r,;:;ke  himfelf  mafter  of  the  caiilc  where 
hci  hufband  was  kept.  What  ir.:'.-Je  her  more  adtive,  fhc  \vp.s 
not  permitted  to  \ ,  n;  and  they  could  only  write  to  each 

other.  But  ail  her  endeavours  were  vain:  for  he  dic-t;  in  pri- 
ibn,  having  Jhevvn  fuch  an  impaiience  under  his  misfortunes, 
as  made  it  imagined  ho  had  loft  his  fenfes.  She  never  would 
liften  afterwards  to  an,  propofals  of  marriage,  though  Icve- 
ral  were  made  her.  Oi"  four  children -fhe  had  had,  there 
were  but  two  daughters  left,  whom  Ihe  put  into  nunneries. 
AH  that  came  from  her  pen  was  fo  much  efteemed,  that  a 
collection  was  made  even  cf  the  notes  (he  wrote  to  her  fer-r 
vants :  (e.veral  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  edition  of 
her  letters. 

GORDON-  (THOMAS),  a  native  of  Scotland,  greatly 
dHHnguifbed  by  his  writings  on  political  and  religious  fub- 
jedls,  was  born  at  !urcuujright  in  Galloway.  He  had  an 
uriiyerfity  education,  and  went  through  the  common  courfe 
of  academical  Itudies  ;  but  whether  at  Aberdeen  or-  St.  An- 
drew's, is  uncertain.  When  a  young  man,-  he  came  to 
London,  and  fjipported  hiinfelf  by  teaching  the  languages. 
His  head  was  much  turned  to  political  and  public-,  affairs, 
and  he  was  employed  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  queen  Anne's 
time  ;  but  we  know  not  in  what  capacity.  He  firft  dulin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in  the  Bangorian  controverfy  by- two  pam- 
phlets in  defence  of  the  bifliop,  which  recommended  him  to 
Mr.  Trenchard  ;  who  took  him  into  his  houfe,  at  firft  as  his 
amanuenfis,  and  afterwards  into  ,partnermip  as  an  author. 
In  1720,  they  began  to  publiih  in-  conjunction  a  ferie?  of 
letters  under  the  name  of  "  Cato,"  upon  various  and  im- 
portant iubjecls  relating  to  the  public.  About  the  lame  time 
they  publifhed  another  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of 
fc  The  Independent  Vvhig.,"  which  was  continued  fome 
years  after  Trenchard's  death  by  Gordon  alone.  The  fame 
fpirit  which  appears,  with  more  decent  language,  in  Cato's 
letters  againft  the  adminftration  in  ftate,  ihews  itfclf  in  this 

work 
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work  in  much  more  glaring  colours  againfr.  the  hierarchy 
in  the  church.  After  Trenchard's  death,  the  minifter,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  knowing  his  popular  talents,  took  him  into 
pay  to  defend  his  meafures,  for  which  end  he  wrote  feveral 
pamphlets.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  28,  1750,  he  was 
iirft  commiflioner  of  the  wine  licences,  an  office  which  he 
had  enjoyed  many  years.  He  was  twice  married.  His  fe- 
cond  wife  was  the  widow  cf  his  great  friend,  Trcnchard  j 
by  whom  he  had  children. 

He  publifhed  Engliih  tranflations  of  Salluft  and  Tacitus, 
with  additional  diicourfes  to  each  author,  which  contain 
much  good  matter.  Alfo,  two  collections  of  his  traces  have 
been  preferved  :  the  firrt  intituled,  "  A  Cordial  for  Low- 
"  fpirits,"  in  three  volumes  j  and  the  fecond,  "  The  Pillars  of 
*'  Prieftcraft  and  Orthodoxy  ihaken,"  in  two  volumes.  But 
thefe,  like  many  other  pofthumous  things,  had  better  have 
been  fuppreffed. 

Anecdotes  GORDON  (ALEXANDER),  M.  A.  a  Scotfman,  an  ex- 
«f  Bowyer,  cellent  draughtfman,  and  a  good  Grecian,  who  reiided  many 
Nichols,  years  -ln  Jt-iy^  viflted  moit  parts  of  that  country,  and  had 
alfo  travelled  into  France,  Germany,  &c.  was  fecretary  to 
the  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Learning  ;  and  afterwards 
to  the  Egyptian  club,  cornpofed  of  gentlemen  who  had  vi- 
fited  Egypt  (viz.  lord  Sandwich,  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Pococke, 
&c.)  He  fucceeded  Dr.  Stukeley  as  fecretary  to  the  Anti- 
quary Society,  which  office  he  refigned  in  1741  to  Mr.  Jo- 
feph  Ames.  He  went  to  Carolina  with  governor  Glen, 
where,  befides  a  grant  of  land,  he  had  feveral  offices,  fuch 
as  regiiler  of  the  province,  &c.  ;  and  died  a  juftice  of  the 
peace,  leaving  a  handfome  eftate  to  his  family.  He  pub- 
lithed,  i.  "  Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  or  a  Journey  through 
"  moft  Parts  of  the  Counties  of  Scotland,  in  two  Parts, 
*c  with  66  Copper-plates,  1726,"  folio.  2.  "  Additions 
^  and  Corrections,  by  Way  of  Supplement,  to  the  Itinera- 
"  -rium  Septentrionale  ;  containing  feveral  Diflertations  on, 
<c  and  Defcriptions  of,  Roman  Antiquities,  difcoveted  in 
f  Scotland  -fince  publifliing  the  faid  Itinerary.  Together 
^  with  Obfervations  on  other  ancient  Monuments  found  in 
**  the  North  .of  England,  never  before  publifhed,  1732  [A]," 
folio.  3.  "  The  Lives  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  his  fen 
l'  Ci-eGir  Borgia,  comprehending  the  Wars  in  the  K.eign  of 

fi]  A  Litjh  edition  of  Ac  "  itlncrArluni/'  including  the  Supplement,  was 
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c<  Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis  XII.  Kings  of  France  ;  and 
**  the  chief  Tranfactions  and  Revolutions  in  Italy,  from  the 
"  Year  1492  to  the  Year  (516.  With  an  Appendix  ot" 
"  original  Pieces  referred  to  in  the  Work,  1729,"  folio* 
4.  "  A  complete  Hiftory  of  the  ancient  Amphitheatres, 
"  more  particularly  regarding  the  Architecture  of  thefe. 
<l  Building?,  and  in  particular  that  of  Verona,  by  the  inar- 
*'  quis  Scipio  Maftei  ;  tranflated  from  the  Italian,  1730," 
8vo.  afterwards  enlarged  in  a  fccond  edition.  5.  "  An 
*'  EflTay  towards  explaining  the  Hieroglyphical  Figures  on 
"  the  Coffin  of  the  ancient  Mummy  belonging  to  Capt. 
"  William  Lethieullier,  1737,"  folio,  with  cuts.  6.  "Twen- 
"  ty-five  Plates  of  all  the  Egyptian  Mummies,  and  other 
*'  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  England,"  about  1739,  folio. 

GORLj"EUS  (ABRAHAM),  an  eminent  antiquary,  wan- 
torn  at  Antwerp,  and  gained  a  reputation  by  collecting  me- 
dals and  other  antiques.  He  was  chiefly  fond  of  the  rings 
and  feals  of  the  ancients,  of  which  he  publiftied  a  prodi- 
gious number  in  1601,  under  this  title,  "  Dac~r.ylioth.eca, 
"  live  Annulorum  Sigiilariumj  quorum  apud  prifcos  tain 
"  Graecos  quam  Romanos  ufus  ex  ferro,  sere,  argento,  & 
"  auro,  Fromptuarium."  This  was  the  firft  part  of  the 
work  :  the  fecond  was  intituled,  "  Variorum  Gemmarurn, 
*4  quibus  Antiquitas  in  fignando  uti  folita,  fculpturae."  This 
work  has  undergone  feveral  editions,  the  beft  of  which  is 
that  of  Leyden,  1695  :  for  it  not  only  contains  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  cuts,  but  alfo  a  fhort  explication  of  them  by  Grono- 
vius.  In  1608,  he  publifhed  a  collection  of  medals:  which, 
however,  if  we  may  believe  the  "  Scaligerana,"  it  is  not  fafe 
always  to  truft.  We  meet  there  with  the  following  words  : 
"  Gorlaeus  cafts  medals ;  he  fhewed  me  fome,  but  I  found 
"  they  were  not  ancient ;  fince  that  time  he  fhewed  me 
44  none  but  genuine  ones:  he  is  a  good  man."  Some  have 
Itflerted,  that  he  never  ftudied  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  th::r 
the  learned  preface,  prefixed  to  his  "  Dac/tyliotheca,"  was 
written  by  another.  Peirefch,  as  Gaficndus  relates,  ufcd  to  ~>-  v 
fay,  that  "  though  Gorlieus  never  ftudied  the  Latin  tongue,  P 
u  yet  he  underltood  all  the  books  written  in  Latin  concern- 
**  ing  medals  and  coins."  It  is  a  ngn  of  a  good  genius  to 
underftand  a  Latin  book,  only  by  the  knowledge  one  has  of 
the  fubject  it  treats  of.  Plutarch  obll-rves  fomewhere,  that 
his  Ihidying  the  Roman  hi'.lory  in  Greek  books  was  the  rea- 
fon  why  he  underftood  the  language  of  the  Latin  hiftorians. 
But  this  ftory  of  Peirefch  cannot  be  reconciled  with  what 

vc 
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X'/s   read  in   Swertius,  who  had  been  familiarly  acquainted 

with  Gorlseus,  and  who  relates  that  he  was  brought  up  in 

the  fame  fchool  with  Andrew  Schottus  :  where  it  cannot  be 

Swert.         fuppofed  but  that  he  mufl  have  learned  Latin.      Gorlaetis 

Atken.Belg.  pitched  upon  Del  it  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  died 

there  in  1609.     His  collections  of  antiques  were  fold  by  his 

heirs  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

GOTHOFRED,  the  name  of  a  very  learned  family, 
originally  of  France.  DENIS  GOTHOFRED,  a  celebrated  law- 
yer, the  fon  of  a  councilor  at  Paris,  was  born  there  in  1549  J 
quitted  Popery,-  and  retired  fir  ft  to  Geneva,  then  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  prbfefied  to  teach  law  in  fome  univerfities 
there.  They  invited  him  back  to  France  to  fill  the  chair, 
which  the  death  of  Cujacius  vacated  in  1590  ;  but  Calvi- 
nifm  withheld  him  from  accepting  it.  He  died  in  1622. 
What  he  is  now  beft  known  by  is,  an  edition  of  the  "  Cor- 
"  pus  Juris  Civilis  :"  but  he  left  many  works  upon  the  fub- 
jeci  of  law,  forne  of  which  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
iifhed  in  Holland,  under  the  title  of  "  Opufcula,"  in  folio. 

THEODOSIUS,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Denis,  was  born  at  Ge- 
neva in  1^80,  but  embraced  the  C&'tholic  religion,  which  his 
father  had  abjured.  He  became  a  counfellor  of  ftate,  and 
died  in  1649  at  Munfter»  where  he  was  affifting  the  embafTy 
from  France  for  a  general  peace.  He  well  Supported  the" 
family-reputation  for  letters,  which  his  father  had  begun,  by 
compofing  many  works  upon  the  hiftory?  rights,  and  titles  of 
the  kingdom. 

JAMES,  another  fon  of  Denis,  was  born,  in  1587.  He 
perfevered  in  Calvinifm,  and  was  preferred  to  the  fir  ft  offices 
in  the  republic  of  Geneva.  He  was  five  times  Syndic, 
snd  died  there  in  1562.  Ke  was  a  man  of  very  accurate  and: 
profound  erudition.  His  works  are,  i.  An  edition  of  "  Phi- 
*'  loftorgius,  in  GrcJ-:  and  Latin,  1642,"  410.  ,2.  "  Mer- 
"  cure  Jefuitique  :  a  Coiieition  of  Pieces  concerning  the 
*'-  Jcfuits."  3.  .  "  Opufcula  Varia  :  juridica,  politica,  hifto- 
*'  rica,  critica."  4.  "  De  Statu  Paganorum  fub  Imperato- 
•  "  ribus  Chriftianis/'  5.  "  Vetus  Orbis  defcriptio  Graeci 
^  Scriptoris  fub  Conilantio,  &c.  Gr.  &  Lat.  cum  Notis," 


DENIS,  the  fon  of  Theodofuis,  'and  nephew  of 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1615,  and  died  at  Lifle,  dire6tor  of 
the  Chamber  of  Accounts,  in  1681.  He  inherited  his  fa- 
ther's tafte  for  French  hiftory,  and  made  great  additions  to 
•what  his  father  had  dene.  Of  this  kind  are  the  hiftories  of 

Charles 
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Charles  VI.  Charles  VII.  Charles  VIII.  magnificently  printed 
at  the  Louvre. 

JOHN,  ion  of  the  foregoing,  had  like  hi.-,  father  alfo  a  paf- 
fion  for  the  hiftory  and  iitiiicuiitk's  of  France.  He  fuccc_V.Ld 
his  father,  as  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  at  Lifle  ; 
where  he  died,  \ cry  old,  in  1732.  He  gave,  i.  An  edition 
cf  "  PMiip  de  Cornmir-.  ,  2.  "  Journal  de  Henry  III." 
3.  '•  . ..  ..oires  de  la  ivtine  Marguerite,  &c." 

GOUJET  (CLAUDE-PETER),  a  French  writer,  or  ra- 
thrf  editor  of  other  people's  writings,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1697,  and  died  there  in  1767,  after  having  fpent  his  whole 
life  in  literary  tranfacticns.  He  publifhed,  i.  "  A  Supple- 
*c  ment  to  iXloreri's  Dictionary."  2.  "  A  Supplement  to 
"  Dupin's  Bibllotheque  of  Eccleiiaftical  Writers."  3.  "  Ri- 
"  chelet's  Dictionary."  4.  "  An  Abridgement  of  Richelet." 
5.  "  Bibliotheque  Francois,"  £c.  &c. 

GOULART  (SIAICN),  a  Frenchman,  was  born  near 
Paris  in  1543,  and  was  one  of  the  moft  indefatigable' writers 
cter  times.  This  appears  by  the  great  number  of 
-works,  on  which  he  either  wrote  notes,  or  fummaries  of,  or 
translated  into  French,  or  corr.pofed  himfelf.  After  he  had 
ftudied  Theology  at  Geneva,  he  was  ordained,  and  fucceed- 
ed  Calvin  in  the  miniftry  there ;  which  office  he.  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1628.  Plutarch's  works  tranfiated  in- 
to French  by  Amiot,  and  St.  Cyprian's  works,  are  in  the 
lift  of  thofe  on  wl^ich  he  wrote  notes.  Scaliger  had  a  great 
efteem  for  him.  "  Goulart's  Lucubrations  on  St.  Cyprian 
"  are  very  ufeful.  He  was  an  ingenious  man,  who  learned 
"  all  he  knew  without  the  afHftance  of  a  mafter.  He  ap- 
c<  plied  i.imfelf  but  late  to 'the  Latin  tongue,  when  I  was  at 

Geneva.     He  has  laboured  fo  well  and  fo  prettily  on  St. 

Cyprian,  that  I  have  read  it  from  the'  beginning  to  the 

end."  He  made  a  large  colle£tion  of  very  remarkable 
hiftories.  He  has  tranfiated  into  French  a  great  many  books ; 
niTiCfig  the  reft,  the  works  of  Seneca,  publifhed  at  Paris  in 
1590.  He  wrote  alfo  feveral  treatifes  of  devotion;  upon 
al  fubjecls  ;  and  upon  the  occurrences  of  his  time.  D' 
Aubigne  commends  thefe  laft  works  ;  for,  having  mentioned 
r'ne  titles  of  fome  books  of  that  kind,  he  goes  on 'thus  :  "  To 
lv  which  I  fnall  add  the  learned  pathetic  writings,  abound- 
"  ing  with  ftrong  arguments,  which  Sir/ion  Goulart  of  3en- 
"  lis  publiihcd  on  feveral  occafions  ;  a  man  worthy  to  write  '~i;^-  ^ 
*;  hiftory,  if  his  character  would  fufter  him  to  v/rite  without  jT01^ 

"  partiality."  Ch. 
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*e  partiality."  When  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  his  books3 
he  ufed  to  mark  it  by  thefe  three  initial  letters  S.  G.  S. 
which  fignihed,  "  Simon  Goulart  of  Senlis."  He  was  moft 
uncommonly  acquainted  with  all  particulars  relating  to 
books  and  authors  j  infomuch,  that  Henry  111,  fent  on  pur- 
pofe  to  Geneva,  to  know  from  him  who  the  author  was 
that  affumed  the  name  of  Stcphanus  Junius  Brutus,  for  the 
lake  of  publifning  fome  very  Republican  maxims.  Goulart 
was  in  the  fecret,  but  would  never  reveal  it,  for  fear  of  hurt- 
ing thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it.  The  titles  of  his  works 
may  be  read  in  Niceron's  "  Memoires." 

GOURNAY  (MARY  DE  JARS  Lady  of),  a  French  fe- 
male wit,  was  related  to  feveral  noble  families  in  Paris,  but 
born,  it  is  faid,  in  Gafcony,  about  1565  [A].  From  her 
infancy  {he  had  a  ftrong  turn  to  literature ;  and  Montaigne 
publiming  his  firft  effays  about  this  time,  it  was  not  long 
before  they  came  to  her  hands.  She  read  them  over^with 
eagernefs,  was  infinitely  delighted  with  them,  conceived  the 
higheft  efteem,  and  expreffed  the  grcateft  kindnefs,  for  the 
author.  Thefe  declarations  foon  reached  the  ears  of  Mon- 
taigne, who  made  many  reflections  on  the  occafion  in  praife 
of  Mademoifelle  de  Gournay's  talents.  Hence  her  efteem 
grew  into  a  kind  of  reverential  affection  for  Montaigne,  fo 
that,  happening  to  lofc  her  father  not  long  after,  fhe  adopted 
him  in  his  ftead,  even  before  fhe  had  feen  him ;  and,  when 
he  was  at  Paris  in  1588,  fhe  made  him  a  vifit.  She  grew 
intimate  with  him,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany 
her  and  her  mother  the  lady  Gournay,  where  he  paffed  two 
or  three  months.  In  fhort,  our  young  devotee  to  the  Mufes 
\vas  fo  wedded  to  books  of  polite  literature  in  general,  and 
Montaigne's  Effays  in  particular,  that  fhe  refolved  never  to 
have  any  other  affociate  to  her  happinefs.  Nor  was  Mon- 
taigne fparing  to  pay  the  juft  tribute  of  his  gratitude.  He 
even  foretold,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Eflays,  that  fhe 
would  be  capable  of  the  firfl-rate  productions.  The  con- 
nexion was  carried  through  the  family;  Montaigne's  daugh- 
ter, the  vifcountefs  de  Jamaches,  always  claimed  Mademoi- 
felle de  Jars  as  a  fifter  ;  and  the  latter  dedicated  her  piece, 
"  Le  Boupet  de  Piede,"  to  this  fifter.  Thus  fhe  paffed 
many  years,  blelUng  and  bleft  in  this  new  alliance  ;  and  when 
fhe  received  the  melancholy  news  of  Montaigne's  death,  fhe 

[.A]  Bois  Robert,   in    "  Recueil  de     edition.    However,  Baj'U  imagines  her 
"  tens  contes,   &e."    p.   158,    Dutch     w  be  a  Parisian. 
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erofe  !  -1'noft  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  to  n 
teai^   an     lamentations,  which  v/u  fli  his  VM- 

tlow  and  daughter  ;  ;  ].     Nor  did  her  piei  i  !;al  regard 

.  .  .  ho  reviled,  corrected,  and  re-printed  an  edition 
of  his  ki  ill..  ,  in  1035  ;  to  which  ihe  prefixed  a  prefr.ee,  full 
of  the  itrongcir.  exprcJlions  of  cittern  and  devotion  for  his 
memory. 

The  tied  i»  i.tion  was  add  relied  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
was  tiiis  lady's  pat,  on  ;  and,  to  enablj  her  to  fet  up  a  coach 
with  a  luitabk  -A|ua:.'.j.e,  or:  red  to  enlarge  the  (ui:'!l  p  nfion 
which  had  I  ,  ;;iucd  to  in  i  by  the  kmg  ;  but,  from  what- 

ever motive,  I:IL-  (.eCiin  d  i.ie  kindnefs.  She  was  much  re- 
fpected,  not  only  by  the  miniifcrs  of  ftrAc,  bui:  even  by  the 
royal  family  itlelt ;  and  by  the  nuft  eminent  perfon?,  as  well 
as  the  molt"  learned,  of  brth  fexes,  in  France  and  clfewherc, 
with  many  of  whom  (he  kept  a  correspondence  by  letters. 
However,  (he  did  not  cie-pc  the  i:.te  which  ufually  attends 
eminent  wits.  Afperfion  and  abuie  is  a  tax  which  Ins  al- 
ways been  laid  on  iupcrior  excellence,  and  Mad.  de  Gournay 
was  not  without  her  {hare  of  thefe.  Upon  the  afTaflination 
of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravillac  the  Jcfuit,  in  1610,  it  was  re- 
membered that  Mariana,  a  general  of  that  order  in  Spain^ 
had  published  a  book  in  1598  (c),  in  the  pretace  of  which, 
many  things  were  advanced  in  favour  of  Jaques  Clement, 
who  ftabbed  his  predeceflbr  Henry  III.  Bolh  i'^piils  and 
Proteftants  fell  upon  the  Jefuits,  as  it  were  in  emulation  of 
each  other.  Father  Coton,  an  eminent  member  of  the  fo- 
cietv,  undertook  their  vindication,  and  was  anlwered  in  a 

.     s 

piece  intituled,  "  Anti-Coton."  M.  de  Gournay  er.j;.;-;-- 1 
in  this  difpute,  and  publillied  fome  pieces  in  favour  of  the 
Jefuits  ugainit  tlie  "  Anti-Coton."  Hereupon,  there  came 
out  the  fame  year  1610,  "  The  Thanks  of  the  Butter-women 
"  of  Paris,  &c."  wherein  fhe  was  not  only  ridiculed  on  ac- 
count of  her  age,  but  even  reproached  with  leading  a  moil 
diflblute  life,  and  characterized  as  a  common  proftitute. 
Upon  this,  {he  prefcnted  a  petition  to  the  lieutenant-criminal, 
praying  that  the  fatire  might  be  prohibited  as  a  fcanclalous 
libel ;  a  piece  of  juftice  which  could  not  well  be  refufed, 
efpecialiy  as  {he  bore  the  character  of  a  virtuous  lady,  and 
the  calumny  was  unfupported  by  any  kind  of  proofs.  How- 
ever, the  wits  did  not  1'pare  to  make  her  perfon,  which  indeed" 


EB]  P^fquier's  Letters,  Vol.11.          "  &  Regis  Inilitntione."     Sue  his  ar- 
c]  The  tide  of  it  is,  "  De  Rege     tide. 
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was  far  from  engaging,  the  fubje£t  of  their  mirth  and  rail- 
lery [D]. 

She  wrote  feveral  things  in  profe  and  verfe,  which  were 
collected  into  one  volume  and  publiihed  by  herfelf  in  1636, 
with  this  title,  "  Les  Avis,  &  les  prefens  de  la  Demoif  lie 
"  de  Gournai."  Thus  fhe  took  leave  of  the  prefs,  when 
ihe  was  70  ;  yet  fhe  furvived  that  period  many  years,  net 
dying  till  1645.  She  died  at  Paris,  and  epitaphs  were  com- 
pofed  for  her  by  Menage,  Valois,  Patin,  La  Mothe  Vayer, 
and  others.  Le  Sorcl  has  fketchcd  her  character  as  follows. 
Having  obferved  that  (he  was  juftly  placed  among  the  moll 
illufrrious  and  ingenious  virgins,  he  proceeds  in  thefe  terms: 
"  I  value  her  ftill  more  for  her  generofity,  good-nature,  and 
**  other  incomparable  virtues,  than  for  her  learning.  But 
"  yet  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  {lie  had  always  fome  refent- 
"  ment  againft  the  new  authors  of  her  time ;  whom  fhe 
"  ufed  to  call,  perfons  of  the  new  party,  or  of  the  new  ca- 
"  bal.  This  was  her  blind  fide.  There  is  matter  enough 
"  for  a  copious  difcourfe  upon  the  language,  both  in  what 
"  (he  has  been  heard  to  fay,  and  by  what  fhe  wrote  of  it. 
"  They  who  are  not  old  enough  to  have  converfed  with  her, 
"  muft  confult  her  book,  e  Les  Avis,  &c.'  They  will  find 
"  there  feveral  chapters  concerning  the  French  language, 
**  and  particularly,  a  chapter  concerning  diminutions,  and 
*<  fome  relating  to  poetry  ;  in  all  which,  fhe  would  bring  in- 
**  to  ufe  compound  words,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
"  tongue,  and  would  have  Ronfard's  language  to  continue 
*'  for  ever,  without  the  leaft  exception  [F.  V  The  abbe 
Ali roles,  fpeaking  of  her,  has  thefe  words  :  "  This  good 
"•  lady,  whom  I  always  efteemed,  and  whom  I  ufed  to  vifit 
"  often  privately,  had  an  upright  and  generous  foul  ,  her 
*'  beauty  was  of  the  mind,  rather  than  of  the  body  ;  fhe 
*'  knew  a  great  many  things,  which  perfons  of  her  fex  fcl- 
u  dom  know.  Thofe  who  pretended  to  turn  her  into  ridi- 
"  cule,  had  no  reaibn  to  boaft  of  it."  Dominic  Baudius 
ftyles  her  "  the  French  Syren  and  the  Tenth  Mule." 

[D]  Bcfides  the  "   Butter-woman's  puflicn  of  our  authorcfs  Is  ridiculed  by 

"  Thanks,"    &c.    there  was    another  Menage,  in  the  "  Petition  of  the  Die  - 

piece  in  the  fame  abufive  ftrain,  pub-  "   tionaries."     There   is   an  excellent 

lifted  with  die   title  of  "  Anti-Gour-  criticifra  upon  the  fubjeft  in  Bruyere's 

"  nay."  ch;\rufters,  intituled,   "   Of  fome    U- 

[F.]  "  Sorel  de  la  connoifl'ince  des  "  fage5,"*p.  635. 
..   "  bons  livres,"  p.  m.  418,  419.    This 

GOWER  (JoHN,  F-fqj)  an  Englifh  poet,  contemporary 
with  Chaucer,  but  older ;   was  deiceaded  from  an  ancient 

family 
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family  in  Wales,    and   born  about   1320.     The   cafHe  ot" 
Swanfea  in  Glamorganfhire  was  the  paternal  cftate  of  Henry 
(t<nvcr,  bifhop  of  St.  David'^  in  lj2-'.'j   and   a,  tM,  prelate 
fumved  tin  1347,  at   which  time   our  poc;t  muft  ha-..;  been 
25  at  lealr,  it  is  probable  that  he  v  as  bud  at  Oxford,  and 
at  Merton-cellege,  -vvhcrcof  his  name-fake  of  St.   David's 
h;ul  bet  n  a  fellow.      Some  time  after  leaving  the  univcrfity, 
lie  removed  to  the  Middle-Temple  ;   and  applied  to  the  law 
with  Ib  much  diligence,  that  he  became  very  eminent  in  that 
profeflion.     However,  this  ftudy  did  not  engrofs  his  whole 
attention  ;  he  was  well  read  in  polite  literature,  and  had  an 
excellent  tafte  for  poetry,  upon  which  he  fpent  fome  of  hi-s 
leifure  hours.     This  part  of  his  character  firft  brought  him, 
to  an  acquaintance  with  Chaucer,  which  afterwards  grew 
into  a  very  warm  friendfhip.      Many  circumftances  conduced 
to   unite  thefe  two  fathers  of  Kn^liili  poetry;   there  was  a 
great  lilcencfs  in  their  tempers  ;  thev  were  like  wife  of  the 
lame  partv.    Chaucer  had  attached  himfelf  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaftcr,    uncle  to  Richard  II.   and  Gower   ad- 
hered as  ftcadily  to  Wodeftoke,  duke  of  Glouceilcr,  another 
of  the  king's   uncle's.     Add  to   this,  that  Gowcr  was  as 
much  offended  with,  and  cenfured  as  freely,  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  as  Chaucer  did  ;  and  it   is   no   wonder  they   were 
fo   very  intimate,  that  they  conferred  together  about  their 
works;  and  that  fometimes  they  argued  warmly  without 
anger,  and  raillied  without  pique  ;  of  which  Leland  fpeaks 
with  much  pleafure,  and  obferves,  that  the  only  real  difputc 
between  them  was,  which  fhouid  honour  the  other  mofl  [A], 
Though  Gower  was  born  firlr,  yet  he  outlived  Chaucer; 
and  is  therefore  faid,  not  only  to  be  Chaucer's  fcholar,  but 
his  lucccfTor  in  the  laurel. 

However,  he  took  care  that  his  inclination  and  genius 
for  poetry  fhould  be  no  hindrance  to  the  purfuit  of  his  graver 
ftudics  ;  on  the  contrary,  while  his  poetical  fame  was  daily 
increafing  by  his  performances  in  that  way,  he  was  moft  at- 
tentive to  elrablifh  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  ;  and  he  reaped 
the  advantage  of  both.  In  the  rirft  character,  he  became  a 
favourite  of  his  prince,  Richard  II.  infomuch,  that  one  day 
the  king,  taking  his  diveifion  on  the  Thames,  lent  for  our 
poet,  who  was  in  a  boat  near  him,  into  his  barge,  and  com- 
manded him  to  exert  hMktalent  upon  fome  ufcful  fubje£t  [B]. 
He  obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  and  produced  his  "  Conicflio 

[A]  Lcland,  Comment,  de  Scriptcr.     fo!.  190.  edit.  1432- 
Britan.     Chaucer' »  Works   by  Urrey,          [B]   Prologue  to  the  "  Confcffio  A- 
p.  353.  Gpwci's l<  ConfciSo  Amantis,"     "  mantis.11 

i\i  2  "  Arnantis," 
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"  Amantis,"  containing  a  kind  of  poetical  fyftem  of  mo- 
rality ;  in  the  conclufion  whereof,  he  gave  the  king  occa- 
fionally  a  great  deal  of  good  advice,  and  upon  very  delicate 
fubjects,  with  much  dignity  and  freedom.  By  this  and  other 
works,  he  obtained  the  general  opinion  of  being  a  good  man, 
and  was  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the  MORAL  Gower  [c]  : 
and  not  without  reafon,  fmce  they  not  only  fhewed  that  he 
had  efcaped  the  general  infection  of  thofe  luxurious  times, 
but  had  alfo  the  courage  and  virtue  to  attempt  ftemming  the 
tide  of  corruption.  In  his  character  as  a  lawyer,  he  made 
fo  confiderable  a  figure,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been  raifed 
to  the  firit  rank  in  that  profefiion,  and  to  have  fat  chief 
juftice  of  Common  Pleas.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain  he 
was  very  eminent  for  his  knowledge  this  way ;  and  as  he 
was  fignally  attached  to  the  fervice  of  Thomas  of  Wood- 
ftock,  firft  earl  of  Buckingham,  and  then  duke  of  Glcuccf- 
ter,  it  is  probable,  that  he  belonged  to  that  prince  in  the 
way  of  his  profefllon.  It  is  well  known,  that  not  only  the 
king  and  prince  of  Wales,  but  all  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
had  their  {landing  counfel  learned  in  the  law,  who  were 
.  heard  in  parliament,  in  cafe  any  bill  was  read,  that  might 
be  detrimental  to  their  interefts ;  and  hence  it  may  be  pre- 
iumed,  that  Gower  was  cf  this  prince's  counfel.  Our  law- 
yer alfo  mr.de  his  Mufe  pay  the  tribute  of  her  tears  upon  the 
death  of  this  patron,  whofc  murder  at  Calais  he  lamented 
in  a  very  affecting  manner  [D]. 

In  fhort,  as  his  fteacly  attachment  to  this  prince  could  not 
but  create  in  him  much  difiike  to  the  adminiftration  of  his 
murderer,  he  did  not  fpare  to  lay  before  king  Richard  the1 
luxury  of  his  court,  the  irreligious  lives  of  his  clergy,  the 
danger  of  liilening  to  flatterers,  the  wickednefs  of  corrupt 
judges,  and  the  uncertainty  of  human  glory  and  happinefs, 
even  in  the  moft  exalted  itates  ;  efpecially  when  monarchs 
(which  was  his  cafe)  gave  way  to  the  crueleft  oppreffions  of 
the  people.  In  thefe  fentiments,  as  foon  as  Henry  IV.  had 
depofed  king  'Richard,  and  got  pofleflion  of  the  throne,  he 
appeared  warmly  on  the  fide  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  added 
ieveral  historical  pieces  to  his  chronicle,  called,  "  Vox  Cla- 
"  mantis,  or,  The  Voice  of  one  crying  in  the  Wildernefs, 
*'  &c."  wherein  with  one  hand  he  blackened  the  character 

[c]  Thk  was  firft.  given   him    by     Englifh  in   Biog.  Brit,  under  our  au- 
Cbaucer,  at  the  cloic  of  his  "  Troilus     thor's  article. 

*•  and  firefiiuaj"  in  a  ftanz.i  beginning          [D]   Both  in  his  "  VoxC'amantis," 
thus :  "  O  moral  Cower,  this  boke  1     ajid  "  Chronica  Tnpartjta." 
"  direfte,   &c."      Sec   it    in    niod»rn 

Of 
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of  his  old  maftcr  Richard,  and  with  the  other  blanched  that 
of  the  new  monarch,  with  the  utmoft  force  oi  I:  cal 

pencil.     In  the  firft  year  of  this  reLm,  tnron-h  the  decay  of 
age,  being  deprived  of  his  eye-fight,  he  laiiirnted   tnat  i 
not  lono;  after  very  pathetically,  in  "  A  Poem  of  the  C 
"  mendation  of  Peace, v  where   he  took  his  leave   of  ihc 
Mufes  and  the  world,  in  fuch  terms  as  plainly  teltify  a  full  lenls 
of  his  approaching  death  [E],  which  accordingly  happened  in. 

1402. 

Some  inert  poems  of  his  are  printed  among  thofe  of 
Chaucer  ;  and  there  r.re  many  more  annexed  to  the  firit  edi- 
tion of  his  book,  "  De  Confeffione  Amantis."  And  a  lift 
of  others  from  the  Bodleian,  Cotton,  and  All- Souls -college 
libraries,  may  be  feen  in  Bio;;.  Bnt.  Where  is  alfo  an  ac- 
count in  Vol.  II.  cf  his  "  Confeffio  Amantis,"  printed  by 
Caxton  in  1493;  the  fecond  edition  of  which,  by  Barthe- 
lette,  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.  came  out  in  1532,  was  re- 
printed in  1544,  and  again  in  1554,  at  London. 

[E]   This  is  intituled,  "  Carmen  de  the   poem  of   the   Commendation    of 

"  paciscommcndr.tioncinlaudcm  Men-  Peace,  which  his  humble  orator  John 

"  rid  IV."  at  the  dole  of  which  is  in-  Govver  compofed  in  honour,  and  to  pre- 

fcrted    in    Latin,    "   Explicit  carmen,  ferve  the  lame  of  his  ferene  fovereigrt 

"  &c."  in  Engliih  thus;  "  Here  ends  lord  king  Henry  IV." 

"  Chofcn  of  ChHit,  thou  pious  king  wert  known, 

"  And  welcome  met  when  claiming  of  thy  own: 

"  The  bad  fubducd,  the  good  to  rights  rellor'd, 

"  To  the  fad  realm  you  1'pringing  joys  afford. 

"  To  me,  great  prince,  thy  hand  benign  and  kind 

"  Return  d  whate'er  my  better  day  afiign'd  ; 

"  Let  nv:  record  this  act  with  chear/ul  lay, 

"  And  the  great  good  with  grateful  thanks  repay; 

"  In  Henry  IVth's  fir  ft  year  I  [oil  my  light, 

"  ConJemn'd  to  fuft'er  life  devoid  of  light. 

"  All  things  to  time  1'ubmit,  and  nature  draws 

"  What  force  attempts  in  vain  beneath  her  laws. 

"  More  1  cannot  5  what  tho'  my  will  fupplies, 

"  My  ebb  ng  ilrength  all  future  power  denies. 

«'  While  that  rcmain'd,  1  wrote  ;  now  old  and  weak, 

"  Vv  hat  wifdom  didites  let  young  Icholars  fpeak  j 

*'  Let  him  who  follows  be  fublimer  rtill, 

"  My  works  are  finilh  d,  here  I  drop  my  quill: 

"  My  parting  words,  may  heavenly  goodnefs  laft, 

"  And  times  cnfuing,  much  excel  the  paft." 

URREY'S  Chaucer,  p.  540. 

• 

GRAAF   (REGKIER   DE),    a  celebrated  phyfician,  was' 
born  at  Schoor.haven,  a  tov/n  in  Holland,  where  his  father 
was   the  firft  architect,  July  30,   1641.     After  having  laid 
a  proper  foundation  in  claliical  learning,  he  went  to  ftudy 

M  3  phyuc 
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phyfic  at  Lcyden  ;  in  which  fcience  he  made  To  vafl  a  pro- 
giefs,  tru':  MI  1663  he  publiiheu  a  treatife  "  De  Succo  Pan- 
"  cre.-tic.-',1'  which  die;  ;,ini  il,c  higheft  honour.  Two  years 
after  he  went  to  France,  and  was  made  M.D.  at  Angers; 
but  returned  to  Holland  the  year  after,  and  fettled  at  Delft, 
where  he  practifed  in  his  profeifcon  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he 
drew  upon  himfelf  the  envy  of  his  brethren.  He  married  in 
1672,  and  died  Aug.  17,  1673,  w^en  ne  was  only  32  years 
of  age.  He  publiflied  three  pieces  upon  the  organs  of  gene- 
%  ration  both  in  men  and  women,  upon  which  (ubjcc"l  he  had 
a  ccntrovcrfy  with  Swarnrncrdam.  His  works,  with  his 
life  prefixed,  were  publifned  in  8vo,  at  Leyden,  in  1677  and 
1705  ;  they  were  alfo  tranfiated  into  Fiem'ifh,  and  publifhed 
at  Amilerdam  in  1686. 

.GRABE  (JoHN  ERNEST),  the  learned  editor  of  the 
"  Septuagint,"  from  the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  the  king  of 
England's  palace  at  St.  James'?,  was  the  fon  of  Martyn  Syl- 
vefter  Grabe,  profeflbr  of  divinity  and'hiftory  in  the  uni- 
yerfity  of  Koningiberg  in  Pruffia,  where  his  fon  Erneil  was 
born,  Jan.  ic,  1666.  He  had  his  education  there,  and  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  that  univcrfity  ;  after  which,  devoting 
himklf  to  the  fludy  of  divinity,  he  read  the  works  of  the 
fathers  \vith  the  utmoft  attention.  Thefe  he  took  firft  into 
hand  as  the  beft  mafters  and  inftrucl;ors  upon  the  important 
fubjecT:  of  religion.  He  was  fond  of  their  principles  and  cuf- 
toms,  and  that  fondnefs  grew  into  a  kind  of  unreferved  vene- 
ration for  their  authority.  Among  thdc  he  obfervcd  the 
uninterrupted  fuccefiion  of  the  facred  miniftiy  to  be  univer- 
fally  laid  down  as  effential  to  the  being  of  a  true  church  : 
this  point,  working  continually  upon  his  fpirits,  made  by  de- 
grees fo  deep  an  imprefTion,  that  at  length  he  thought  him- 
felf obliged,  in  ccnlcience,  to  quit  Lutheranifm,  the  eita- 
blifned  religion  of  his  country,  in  which  he  had  been  bred, 
and  enter  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  church,  where  that 
fucceliion  was  prefer  ved.  In  this  temper  he  faw  like  wife 
many  other  particulars  [A]  in  the  evangelical  faith  and  prac- 
tice, not  agreeable  to  that  of  the  fathers,  and  confequently 
abfolutely  erroneous,  if  not  heretical. 

Whence  being  confirmed  in  his  refolution,  he  gave  in  to 
the  electoral  college  at  Sambia  in  Pruffia,  a  memorial,  con- 
taining the  reafons  for  his  change  in  1695  ;  and,  leaving 
Koningfberg,  fet  out  in  order  to  put  it  ijf  execution  in  feme 

[A]   Luthcnnifa)  was  particu!,.rlydi';ti;igui8>cd  by  this  tlcis. 

Catholic 
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Catholic  country.      He  was  in  the  road  to  a  pl;icc  calVd 
Erfard,  in  this  clefign,  when  there  were  prefentcd  to  hun  three- 
tracts  in  aniwer  to  his  memorial,  from  the  elector  of  Uran- 
denboun.T,   wlvo  hail  given  immediate  orders  to  three  Pi  uilian 
divines  to  write  them  for  the  purpofe  [B].      Cjrabe  was  en- 
tirely difpofed   to  pay  all  due  rel'pect  to  this  addrels  from  Ins 
fovereignj  and,  having  perufed  the  tracts  with  care,  his  rcfo- 
lution  for  embracing, Popery  was  a  little  unhinged,  infomuch 
that  he  wrote  to  one  of  the  divines,  whole  name  was  Spuier, 
to  procure  him  a  fare-conduct,  tlrat  lie  might  return  to  Berlin, 
to  confer  with  him.      This  favour  being  eafily  obtained,  he 
went  to  that  city,  where  Spener  prevailed   upon  him  fo  far 
as  to  change  his  defign  ot  going  among  the  Papifts,    for 
another.     Jn  England,  fays  this  friend,  you  will  meet  with 
the  outward  and  uninterrupted  fucceflion  which  you  want  : 
take  then  your  rout  thither ;  this  ftep  will  give  much  Ids 
diflatisfa£tion  to  your  friends,  and  at  the  fame  time  equally 
fatisfy  your  confcience  [c].     Our  divine  yielded  to  the  ad- 
vice ;  and,  arriving  in  England,  was  received  with  all  the 
refpccl  due  to  his  merit,  and  presently  recommended  to  kin<£ 
William  in  fuch  terms,  that  his  majeily  granted  him  a  pen- 
fion  of  lool.  per  annum,  to  enable  him  to  purfue  his  flu- 
dies. 

He  had  the  warmeft  fenfe  of  thofe  favours,  and  prcfently 
fhewed  himfelf  not   unworthy  of  the  royal  bounty,  by  the 
many  valuable  books  which  he  publifhed  in  England  ;  which, 
from  this  time,  he  adopted  for  his  own  country  ;  and  finding 
the  ecclefiallical  conftitution  fo  much  to  his  mind,  he  enter- 
ed into  priefts   orders  in  that  church,  and  became  a  zealous 
advocate  for  it,  as  coming  nearer  in  his  opinion  to  the  pri- 
mitive pattern  than  any  other.     In  this  fpirit  he  publifhed  in 
1698,  and  the  following  year,  "  Spicileglum  SS.  Patrum, 
"  £c.  [D],"  or  a  collection  of  the  leffer  works  and  frag- 
ments, rarely  to  be  met  with,  of  the  fathers  and  heretics  of 
the  three  firfi  centuries  ;  induced  thereto,  as  he  exprefsly  de- 
clared, by  the  confiderajion,  that  there  could  be  no  better 
expedient  for  healing  the  divifions  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
than  to  reflect  on  the  practice  and  opinions  of  the  primitive 

[B]  The    names    of  thefe    divines  fivft  at  Berlin,  the  fecond  at  Koningf- 

were    Philip   James    Spcni_r,    Bcrn.irJ  berg,  both  in  4to,  and   the    third    at 

Van  Sandcn,  and  John  William  Baicr.  Jana,  in  Svo. 

The  hril  was  ecclefiailica!  counk-llor  to          [c]   Mencken's  "  German  Diiflion- 

the   elcdtor,  and   principal  miniftor  at  "  ary,"  and  "  IJfafRi  notje  in  liturgiani 

r^'.i'.ri  j   -ind  the  fecond  principal  pro-  "  Grrecam  Grabii." 
feiror  at  KoningJberg.     The  three  r.n-          [D]  Both  volumes  were  reprinted  at 

fwcrs  were  pri:ucJ  the.  fame  yea,r.     The  Oxford,  in  1700,  Svo. 

Ivl  4  fathers. 
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fathers  [E].  Upon  the  fame  motive  he  printed  alfo  Juftin 
I  I  -rtyr's  "  Firit  Apology"  in  1700  [F]  ;  and  the  works  of 
Iren.t-us  in  1702  [cj.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne 
to  the  throne  this  year,  our  aui  tier's  affairs  grew  flill  bettei  . 
The  very  warm  affection  which  that  princefs  had  for  the 
ecciefiaftical  eftablifhment,  could  not  but  bring  fo  remakable 
a  champion  for  it  hr.o  her  particular  favour.  Befides  con- 
tinuing his  penfion,  her  majefly  fought  an  occafion  of  giving 
fome  further  proofs  of  her  fpecial  regard  for  him,  and  fhe 
was  not  long  in  finding  one. 

The  "  Septuagint"  had  never  been  entirely  printed  from 
the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  St.  James's  library,  partly  by  reafon 
of  the  great  difficulty  of  performing  it  in  a.  manner  fuitable 
to  its  real  worth,  and  partly  becaufe  that  worth  itfelf  had 
been  fo  much  difparaged  by  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  copy, 
that  it  was  even  grown  into  fome  neglect.  To  perform  this 
tafk,  ana  therein  to  affert  its  fuperior  merit,  was  an  honour 
marked  out  for  Grabe  ;  and  when  her  majcfty  acquainted 
him  with  it,  fhe  at  the  fame  time  prefenteci  him  with  a  purfe 
to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  it  [H].  This  was  a  pro- 
digious undertaking,  and  he  fpared  no  pains  to  complete  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  employed  fuch  hours  as  were  necefTary 
for  refrefhment,  in  other  works  of  principal  efteem.  In 
1705,  he  gave  a  beautiful  edition  of  hifhop  Bull's  works, 
in  folio,  with  notes  ;  for  which  he  received  the  author's  psr- 
ticuiar  thanks  [i]  ;  and  he  ha  1  alfo  a  hand  in  preparing  for 
the  prefs,  archdeacon  Gregory's  pompous  edition  of  the 

[F.-]  Some  remarks  were  made  upon  feverity,  on  account  of  that  part  of  his 

the  firft  volume,  in  a  piece  intituled,  dedication,    wherein   he    has    cenfured 

"   A  new  and  full  Method  of  fettling  Crabe. 

"  the  canonical  Authority  of  the  New          [c]    Several    obje'Slions  were    made 

"  Teftament,  by  Jer.   Jones,   172,6,"  alfj  to  this  by  Rene  MarTuet,  a  Hene- 

8vo.  dicYme  monk,  who  pjUi/hed   another 

[F]  The  works  of  this  father  came  ealrion   of   Irenseiib,   at    Paris,    1710, 

mit  in  1722..     The  editor  whereof,  in  folio* 

the  dedication,  obfewes  that  Dr.  Grabe          [H]    The    queen's    puife  w«is   6cl» 

\v..  ;   a  good   m?.n,   and  not  u:il.  a;-i.L-ii,  p;    ._i..i-ed   by   Robert  Harley,   Efq;   and 

and  well  verfed  in   the  wtitlngs  of  the  it  enabled  him  to  enlarge  the  prolcg>>- 

fathers  5  but  that  he  was  no  critic,  nor  msna  to  the  Oc'tateuch.    See  thofe  pro- 

could  be  one,  not  being  endowed  with  legornena  at  the  end. 
genius  or  judgement,  or.  to  fpeak  the         [i]  That  learned   biflmp  on  all  or- 

truth,  furnilhed  withlearnin,  t  cafi    .s,  m  1.111,7   ..ts  he  li-  .  M.   ,.,.;vno-.v- 

for  jhat  purpofe.  Juffini  Apologia,  cum  lejgcd  our  author's  fingular  gcnerofity 

notis    ityan    Thirlbii,      Loncl.     1722,  as   well   us   learning,   in   publilhing  his 

fol.—  The  authors  of  the  "  Adla  Eru  •  works  with  f.i   much  im  >i      iment  :::id 

"  ditor-.-.m  Lipux,"  in  th.rir  r.ccoun-  ,--''  r'.  i  vantage  to  the  great  t:u:hs  he    had 

TSiiii'ry  ,   tuition    of     fuftin    Mavtyr,  defended,  and  to  the  learned  world. 
have  a:;imsdvirtcd  upon  him  with  great 

Ne 
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New  Teftament  in  Greek,  which  was  printed  the  fame  year 
at  Oxford  [i-c  j. 

From  hi;,  ridt  an  r/al  he  had  refuted  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  that  univcrlity,  with  which  he  was  e>:ccedingly  dc- 
lightcJ..      Bcudcs   the    Bodleian   library   ihere,  he  met   with 
fcvc:.:l  pcriuns  of  the  niit  clah  of  learning  in  his  own  way, 
among  whom  he  found  that  freecicn.  ol  converfe  and  coni- 
inunication  of  ftudics,  \.nich  is  infeparable  trcm  true  icholars, 
\v-u,rc'oy,  together  with  his  own  application,  he  was  now 
groun  into  univcrfal  cfteem,  and  evc-y  v.hei.   ^rcfled.    The 
Alex. i.\.. vi. in  Mo.  was  the  rhief  object  of  nib  labour.      He 
examined  it  with  his  ufual  diligence,  and  comparing  it  with 
u  copy  from  that  of  tlic      atican  at  Rome,  he  found  it  in  fo 
many  places  preferabl;  thereto,  that  he  rcfolved  to  print  it  as 
ibon'as  poffible.     V."ith  this  view,  in  1704,  he  drew  up  a 
particular  account  of  the  preferences,  efpecully  in  refpcct  to 
the  hook  of"  Judges,"  and  publillicd  it,  together  with  three 
Specimen-,  containing  fo  many  different  methods  of  his  in- 
tended edition,  to  be  determined  in  his  choice  by  the  learned. 
This  came  out  in   1705,  with  propofals  for  printing  it  by 
fubicnption,  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  Dr.  Mill,  principal  of 
Edmoiid-hall,  Oxford  [L]  ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing which  lay  in  the  power  of  that  learaed  body  to  promote 
the  work,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  early 
the  following  year,    upon  which  occafion  Dr.   Smalridge, 
who  then  officiated  as  regius  profeflbr,  delivered  two  Latin 
fpecches,  containing  the  higheit  compliments  upon  his  me-  . 
rit.     The  fuccefs  was  abundantly  anfwcrablc  to  his  fondeft 
withes  ;  befidcs  the  queen's  bounty,  he  received  another  prc- 
fci-.t  from  his  own  fovereign  the  king  of  Pruffia  ;  and  iub- 
fcriptions  from  the   principal   nobility,  clergy,  and   gentry, 
crowded  daily  upon  him  from  all  parts. 

In  the  midlt  of  thefe  encouragements,  the  firft  tome  of 
this  jniportant  work  came  out  in  1707,  at  Oxford,  in  folio 
and  8vo.  This  volume  contained  the  O&ateuch  [M],  and 
his  defign  was  to  print  the  reft,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  MS.  but  for  want  of  fome  materials  to  complete  theliif- 
torical  and  prophetical  books,  he  chofe  rather  to  break  that 

[K]  ITercY'ifed  the  "  Scholia,"  which  "  Note-."  But  he  never  difcovered  hi* 

Gregory,  then  dead,  had  colleftcrf  from  defign  or"  printing   this    work,    which 

curious  authors,  and  tnarked  the  places  would  have  perftftcd  the  whole  Alcx- 

v.-'.i.-nce    they   were  takc.i.     Preface  Co  andri.in   MS.  leil  he   (hould    prejudice 

that  work.  the  falc  of  his  friend  Dr.  Mill's  "  N\w 

Jr.]  Among  our  author's  MSS.  were  "  Tcri.i.hJi;t."  This  arduous  talk  was 

found,    the   Alexandrian   texts  of  the  referved  for  the  ftill  fuperior  induftry  of 

"  New  Teft.imcnt,"  and  of"  it.  Clc-  Mr.  WoioC. 
«  nicnt's  Epitllcs,    by  Jmuus,    v/ith       '[M]  Prolegora.  ad  Oftateucb. 

order, 
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order,  and  to  expedite  the  work  as  much  as  poffible  [JST]. 
The  chief  materials  which  he  waited  for  not  yet  coming  to 
hand,  he  was  fenfible  that  the  world  might  expect  to  fee  the 
reafons  of  the  delay,  and  therefore  published  a  diflertation  the 
following  year,  giving  a  particular  account  of  it[o]. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  met  with  the  fingular  misfortune  of 
having  his  reputation  foiled,  by  the  brightnefs  of  his  own 
fplendor.  Mr.  William  Whifton  had  not  only  in  private 
difcourfcs,  in  order  to  fupport  his  own  caufe  by  the  ftrength 
of  our  author's  character,  but  alib  in  public  writings,  plainly 
intimated,  "  that  the  doctor  was  nearly  of  his  mind  about 
"  the  ConfKtution  of  the  Apofrles,  written  by  St.  Clement, 
"  and  that  he  owned  in  general  the  genuine  truth  and  apof- 
*'  tolical  antiquity  of  that  collection."  This  calumny,  con- 
fidering  Mr.  Whifton's  cuftom  of  treating  others  in  the  fame 
manner,  which  only  hurt  himftlf,  was  neglected  by  our  au- 
thor for  fome  time,  till  he  undedlood  thaf  the  fiery  gained 
credit,  and  was  actually  believed  by  fevcral  perfons  who  were 
acquainted  with  him.  For  that  reafon  he  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  let  the  world  know,  by  a  public  writing  of  his  own, 
that  his  opinion  of  the  Apoitolical  Conilitutions  was  quite  dif- 
ferent, if  not  oppofite,  to  Mr.  Whifton's  fentiments  about 
them,  as  he  did  in  "  An  Eflay  upon  two  Arabic  Manufcripts 
"  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  that  antient  Book  called  the 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Apofrles,  which  is  faid  to  be  extant  in 
"  them,  wherein  Mr.  Whifton's  mi  (lakes  about  both  are 
"  plainly  proved  [P]." 

This 

[N]  Some  perfons  were  difpleafed  at  afterwards,  and  made  collations  from 

the  preference  given   by  the  dodtor  to  them,  as  alfo  for  a  volume  of  Annota- 

thc  Alexandrian  MS.  above  the  Vati-  tions  upon  the  whole  work,  as  well  as 

can.     Vide  tettre  dc  Th.  Sal.  a  Mr.  for   the   prolegomena  ;    all    which  rc- 

L'Abbe,  B.  inferted  in  the  fupplement  quiring  fome  time  to  digeft  into  a  pro- 

lo  Journal  des  Scavans  for  December  per  method,  the  fecond  volume  did  not 

1709.  come  out  till   17017,  but  was  followed 

[o]  The  title  is,  "  J.  Erneft  Gra-  by  the  third  the  enfuing  yaar. 

<:  bii   DifTcrtatio  dc  variis   vitiis   Ixx.  [p]  Grabe  was  aflifted  in  this  piece 

"  Interprctum  ante  B.  Origenis  zvum  by  Gagnier,  who,  about  ten  years  be- 

"  illatis,  &  remediis  ab  ipfo  Hcxaplari  fore,  had  ccmc  over   to  the  church  of 

*'  ejufdem  verlionis  additione  adhibitis,  England  from  that  of  Francs:,  and  then 

"  deque  hujus  cdiuonis  reliquiis  tam  taught  Hebrew  at  Oxford;   and,  being 

"  manufcriptis     tam    prselo   excufis."  well  Skilled  in  moft  of  the  Oriental  lan- 

Thc  helps  he  wanted,  as  above  inti-  guages,    had  been  appointed  the  year 

mated,  were  a  Syriac  MS. -of  the  hif-  before  by  Sharp,  archbifhop  of  Yorkf 

torical  books  of  the   Old   Teftament,  to  ailift  Grabe  in  perufing  th'-!e  \<SS. 

with  Origcn's  marks  upon  them  j   be-  having  engaged  the  doctor  to  writs:  this 

fides  two  MSS.  one  belonging  to  card)-  treadle  againi  Whiiton's  notion.      Rut 

nal  Chigi,  and  the  other  to  the  college  as   the  rcfult  of  the  enquiry  was,  that 

of  Lewis  le  Grand.     lie  received  ail  the  Arabic  "  Didafcalia"  w-cre  nothing 

che 
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This  piece  was  printed  at  Oxford,   1711,  8vo.     In  the 
dedication,  he  obfervev,  that  it  was  the  hrlt  piece  which  he 
piihiifhed    in    the   Knglifh   tongue,     tor    the   Icivice    ot    the 
church  ;  and  it  proved  in  the  evi-nt  to  he  the  hilt,  being  pre- 
vailed in  the  ddign  he  had  of  publishing  many  others,  by 
his  death,   which  happened  Nov.  J2,   1712,  in  the  vigour  oi" 
his  age.     He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  where  a 
marble  mr.nuir.ent,  with  his  fffigy  at  full  length,  in  a  luting 
pofture,  and  a   Cuita^le  ini'cription  underneath,  was  erected 
at  the  ixnoiKc  of  the   lord   trcafurer  Harley  [Q^"|.      He  was 
attended  in  his  lalt  illnefs  by  Dr.  Smalridge,  and   gave  him 
an  ample    tcftimony  of  his  fir.cere   piety  and  religion  [R], 
He   dchred   upon  his   death-bed,    that   fomething   might  be 
made  public,  to  declare  his  dying  in  the  faith  and  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  thought  a  pure 
and  found  part  of  the  Catholic  church,  notwithstanding  fome 
defects,  as  he  apprehended,    in  the  Reformation ;    and  his 
molt  hearty  wimes  for  the  union  of  all  Chriftians,  according 
to  the  primitive  and  perfect  model.     In  this  opinion  he  was 
a  little  fcrupulous  about  communicating  publicly  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  church,  at  Icaft  unlefs  he  could  have  an  entire  confidence 
in  the  prielr.  that  was  to  officiate  (as  in  his  own  country  he 
had)  or  except  in  the  cafe  of  neccflity.     He  was  very  fincere 
in  owning,  notwithftanding  this,  that  he  had  not  near  that 
eileem  for  any  other  part  of'  the  Catholic  church,  as  for  the 
church  of  England  ;  and  as  he  counted  himlelf  under  an  in- 
difpenfable  obligation  of  teftifying  his  communion  with  all 
fcints  in  the  holy  eucharift  ;  he  declared,  with  a  great  deal 
of  fenfible  latisfaclion,  that  ever  fmce  his  coming  into  this 
ifland,  it  had  pleafed  God  to  grant  him  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ceivinir  the  facrament  according  to  his  heart's  de-fire,  in  its 

f  t_j  7 

moft  anticnt  purity  and  perfection,  and  that  he  had  confe- 
quently  all  this  while  received  it  from  fuch  only  as  were  in 
holy  orders,  according  to  the  reformed  church  of  England, 
for  the  authority  of  whofe  pricfts  and  biihops,  and  the  va- 

clfe  but  A  trMnflarion  of  the  firft  fix  en-  pcncd  fo  fortunate  to  me,  and   to  that 

tire  hooks  of  the  "  Clementine  Confti-  (acred  caufc  I  am  engaged  in  from  die 

"  tutions,"  with  only  the  addition  of  beginning,  as  this  eflay  of  his   before 

five   or   fix  chapters  not  in  the  Greek,  us. 

Whilton  irnmeiiuitely  f«'nt  out  "  Re-          [qj  It  ftands  againft  the  \veftern  wall 

"marksupOHGrabe'sEflayj&c.iyijj"  of  the  i'.uth  crofs  aifle,  a  good  height 

\\!icrcin  he  claims  this  MS.  for  a  prir-  over  tLr.t  of  Camden. 
clpal  fupport  of  his  own  opinions.     He         [R]   This  particular  teftimony  was 

declares,    therefore,    the  doctor  could  ccc.ilioncil  by  :in   .ifperfion   of  impiety 

not  have  feii.~d  him  better  than  he  \i.\d  and  drunkeniui-.  call  upon  him  by  one 

done   in   this  elTay.     Nor  has  almoit,  C'af.inu  Oudin. 
fays   he,  any   difcovery,  1   il.ir.li  h»f- 

2  lidity 
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liJity  of  their  orders  againft  the  church  of  Rome,  he  gave  all 
po/Tible  tefHmony  to  the  very  Lift. 

Notwithstanding  his  indefatigable  application  to  his  ftudies, 
yet  thcfe  did  not  ib  entirely  engrols  his  mind,  as  to  prevent 
his  daily  attending  the  hours  of  public  prayer,  to  which  pur- 
pofe  he  always  chofe  his  lodgings  near  a  church.  However, 
he  laid  the  chief  ftrefs  upon  the  conftant  practice  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Chriftian  life,  and  he  was  alib  a  ftricb  cbfervcr 
of  all  the  rules  of  the  apoftclical  times,  and  of  the  Catholic 
ways  of  the  firft  Chriftian?.  He  had  fo  great  a  zeal  for  pro- 
moting the  antient  government  and  difcipline  of  the  church, 
among  all  thofe  who  had  feparated  themfelves  from  the  cor- 
ruptions and  kiperftitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  he 
formed  a  plan,  and  made  fome  advances  in  it,  for  reftoring 
the  epifcopal  order  and  office  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
PrufFia,  his  fovereign  ;  and  he  prcpofed,  moreover,  to  intro- 
duce a  liturgy  much  after  the  model  of  the  Englifh  fervice, 
into  that  king's  dominion?.  He  recommended  likewifc  the 
ufe  of  the  Englilh  liturgy  itfeli",  by  means  of  fome  of  his 
friends,  to  a  certain  neighbouring  court.  By  thefe  method?, 
his  intention  was  tp  unite  the  two  main  bodies  of  Proteftants 
in  a  more  perfect  and  apoftolical  Reformation  than  that  upon 
which  either  of  them  then  ftood,  and  thereby  fortify  the  com- 
mon caufe  of  their  proteftation  againft  the  errors  of  Popery, 
againft  which  he  left  feveral  MSS.  rmiihed  and  unfinifhed, 
in  Latin,  whereof  the  titles  in  Englim  are  to  be  found  in 
Dr.  Hickes's  account  of  his  MSS.  Among  which  allb  were 

c.7 

feveral  letters,  which  he  wrote  with  fuccefs,  to  feveral  per- 
fons,  to  prevent  their  apoftaCy  to  the  church  of  R.ome,  when 
they  were  ready  to  be  reconciled  to  it.  In  thefe  letters  he 
challenged  the  priefts  to  meet  him  in  conferences  before  the 
pejfons  whom  they  had  led  aftray ;  but  they  knowing,  fays 
l>r.  Hiekes,  the  Hercules  with  whom  they  muft  have  con- 
flicted, wifely  declined  the  challenge. 

Some  might  aceufc   the  doclor  of  too  much  credulity; 
there  was  however  no  man  in  realitv  further  than  he,  from 

J  3 

futtcring  hirnfelf  to  be  determined  by  the  opinions  and  dic- 
tates of  any  church,  becaufe  eftablifhed  by  law,  or  from  be- 
ing dazzled  with  worldly  fplendor  and  power.  And  though 
L--  was  not,  indeed,  for  an  unbounded  liberty  in  thefe  things, 
yet  moft  certain  it  is,  from  the  whole  procek  of  his  life  and 
fluuies,  that  he  was  not  for  taking  up  any  thing. in  matters  of 
religion  upon  truft,  or  upon  an  implicit  faith,  but  was  for 
bringing  them  all  to  the  teft,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
.  This  was  the  occallon  to  him,  for  a  corifiderable 

time, 
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time,  of  mnny  doubts  and  fcruplcs,  concerning  that  commu- 
nion of  Chriftians  wherein  he  was  horn  and  oliKut'  -1,  as  alfo 
concerning  feveral  other  communions  ol'  them,  both  in  ii>c 
Eaft  and  Weft  j  with  all  of  which  he  laboi.rol  to  ncquaint 
himfclf,  by  the  cxactett  information  th,.t  could  poflibly  be 
got,  before  he  could  arrive  at  any  fetdement,  or  be  able  to 
fix  his  notion  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  of  the  true  com- 
munion therein,  by  Catholic  f'ith  and  charity.  This  coft 
him  very  dear,  as  he  often  complained  ;  being  tempted  at 
iii  n  dry  time?,  and  after  ktndry  manners,  but  without  bung 
prevailed  on  to  part  with  die  purchafc  he  had  made,  or  let 
go  the  peace  oi  his  r.onfciaice. 

He  left  a  great  numh'ir  of  JYT3S.  behind  him,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  Dr.  Ihckes  for  his  life,  and  after  his  dec. 
to  Dr.  George  Str.alridge.  The  former  of  thefe  divines 
carefully  performed  his  n.-queft  of  making  it  known,  that  he 
had  died  in  the  faith  and  communion  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, in  an  account  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  a  trait  of  our  au- 
thor's, which  he  publimed  with  the  following  title  :  "  Some 
44  Inftances  of  the  Defect  and  Omiffions  in  Mr.  Whifton's 
4t  Colic'jtions  of  Testimonies,  from  the  Scriptures  and  the 
"  Fathers,  againfl  the  true  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
"  of  mifapplying  and  mifmterpreting  divers  of  them,  by  Dr. 
"  Grabe.  To  which  is  premifed,  a  Difcourfe,  wherein. 
"  foine  Account  is  eiven  of  the  learned  Doctor,  and  his 
"  MSS.  and  of  this  fhort  Treatife  found  among  -his  E:11^- 
«  glifh  MSS.  by  George  Kickc?,  D.D.  1712,"  8vo[s], 
There  came  out  afterwards  two  more  of  our  author's  poft- 
humous  pieces.  I .  "  Liturgia  Gratca  Johannis  Ernefti  Gra- 
"  bii."  This  liturg\-,  drawn  up  by  our  author  for  his  own 
private  ufe,  was  pubJiihcd  by  Chriftopher  Ivlatthew  FfafF, 
at  the  end  of  "  irtnxi  Fragmenta  Anecdota,"  printed  at 
the  Hague,  1715,  8vo.  2.  ct  De  forma  Confecrationis 
"  EuchariiM.-c,  hoc  eft,  Defenfio  Ecclefia;  Grraecse,  &c." 
i.  e.  "  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  r  orm  of  Confccration  of 
<l  the  Eucharift,  or  a  Defence  of  the  Greek  Church  againft 
"  that  of  Rome,  in  the  Article  of  confecrating  the  Eucha- 
"  rifti^al  Elements,  written  in  Latin,  by  John  Erncft  Grabe, 
"  and  now  ftrlt  publiihcd  with  an  Engliih  verfion."  To 

[s]   This   trail  was  alfo  written  nt  mates  in  the  fecond  page  of  this  trad, 

the  i. queit  ot"  Aichbp.  Shurp,  anJ  op-  he  intended  to  write  in.»rc  oblcrvation.. 

p.ucnrly  rinijJii-d   before   err:  i  i;  ly  l.i.b-  upon  that  account,  of  the  faith  or"  the 

mentioned.     But  h?  i'i.1  not  tli  n  pub-  t\vo  fii'ft centuries^ 
luh  it,  frobibly   becaull-,    as  he  inu- 

vvhich 
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which  is  added,  from  the  fame  author's  MSS.  fome  notes 
concerning  the  oblation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  with 
the  form  and  effect:  of  the  Euchariftical  confecration,  and 
two  fragments  of  a  preface  defigned  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
fir  ft  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  with  a  preface  of  the  editor, 
(hewing  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  church  of  England,  con- 
cerning the  ufe  of  the  fathers,  and  of  its  principal  members, 
in  regard  to  the  matter  defended  by  Dr.  Grabe  in  this  trea- 
tife,  1721,  8vo. 

Notwithstanding  the  doctor's  fmgular  efteem  for  the  church 
of  England,  above  all  other  reformed  churches,  and  his  de- 
claration of  dying  in  her  faith  and  communion ;  yet  he  did 
rot  blame  Whifton  for  having  freely,  and  yet  modeftly 
enough,  in  fome  of  his  writings,  declared  himfelf  againft  fome 
of  the  abuft-s  or  defects  of  particular  churches  and  Chriftians 
in  thcfc  latter  times,  either  Roman  Catholics  or  Proteflants, 
or  both,  where  he  has  evidently  on  his  fide,  not  only  the 
confent  of  many  other  Chriftian  nations  in  our  days,  but 
al(o  of  the  ancient  church  over  all  the  world,  befides  the 
plain  teftimonies  of  Scripture,  as  in  the  three  cafes  mentioned 
in  his  "  Advice  for  the  Study  of  Divinity,"  p.  287  ;  name- 
ly, baptifm  by  barely  fprinkling  ;  and  the  not  mixing  water 
.  with  the  wine  in  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  as  alfo  the 
eating  of  blood  and  things  ftranglcd  ;  of  which,  and  the  like, 
any  Chriftian  divine  may,  nay  ought  to  fpeak  or  write  his 
mind  freely,  as  occafion  offers,  or  neceflity  requires.  Preface 
to  his  "  Effay  on  two  Arabic  MSS,  &c."  p.  1 1.  Neither  did 
he  ever  make  any  difficulty  of  telling  his  mind  concerning 
the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine,  and  the  prayer  of  invocation 
to  God  the  Father,  in  confecration,  to  fend  down  his  holy 
Spirit  upon  them,  that  they  might  be  unto  the  communi- 
cants, in  the  myftical  fenfe,  the  body  and  blood  of  his  Son 
Jeius  Chriflynot  in  fubftance,  but  in  grace  and  virtue,  as  in 
the  ancient  liturgies,  for  the  reiniffion  of  their  fins  ;  for  their 
confirmation  in  godlinefs,  for  the  benefit  of  their  fouls  and 
bodies  ;  for  the  communication  of  the  Koly  Ghoft ;  for  fure 
truft  and  confidence  in  God  ;  and  for  the  refurrection  unto 
eternal  life.  For  the  fame  reafon,  he  was  never  afraid  to 
declare  his  mind  freely  for  the  practice  of  church  confirma- 
tion ;  for  anointing  the  lick  with  oil  ;  for  confeilion  and  la- 
cerdotal  abfolution,  as  judicial ;  for  prayers  for  the  fouls  of 
the  dead,  who  died  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God  ;  for  the 
ancient  commemoration  of  faints  in  the  holy  Eucharifr. 
And  as  he  ufed  to  fpeak  of  the- want  of  theie  things,  as  defeds- 

in 
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in  the  reformed  churches  [rj,  fo  it  was  not  without  forrow 
and  tome  indignation,  that  he  ufed  to  lament  the  corruption 
and  depravation  of  them  in  the  church  ol  Rome. 

This  information  comes  from  Dr.  Hickes,  who,  with  other 
of  theNonjuring  church,  maintained  the  lame  opinions;  and 
this  agreement  with  them  in  thefe  favourite  dodrines  pro- 
duced a  ih-ong  attachment  of  that  party  to  our  author,  who 
thereby  became  faithful  guardians  of  his  fame.  But  this  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  ceniure  of  others,  among  whom  M.  Le 
Clerc  fpeaks  very  (lightly  of  his  parts  and  learning,  and 
Icruples  not  to  declare,  that  his  books  gained  him  the  charac- 
ter of  a  laborious-  pcrl'on,  rather  than  of  a  judicious  or  ingc- 
irous  critic.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Nclfon  tells  us,  that 
all  the  learned,  who  could  belt  judge  of  the  doctor's  great 
talents,  readily  offer  him  that  incenfc  of  praife,  which  i* 
juftly  due  to  his  profound  erudition  ;  whereby  he  is  qualified 
to  enlighten  the  dark  and  obfcure  parts  of  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
tory,  to  trace  the  original  frame  and  date  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  and  to  reftore  the  facred  volumes,  the  pillars  of  our 
faith,  to  their  primitive  perfection.  Having  mentioned  the 
applaufe  which  he  received  from  the  grcateft  men  of  the  age, 
he  obferves,  that  he  was  not  fo  exalted  thereby,  but  that  ho 
readily  condefcended  to  converfe  with  thofe  of  the  loweft  un- 
derftanding,  when  he  could  be  any  wife  ferviceable  to  them 
in  their  fpiritual  concerns  ;  and  that,  though  he  was  juftly 
cfteemed  one  of  the  greateft  divines  of  the  age,  yet  the  great 
modefty  of  his  temper,  and  the  profound  humility  of  his 
mind,  made  him  prefer  others  before  hifnfelf.  Dr.  Hickes 
alfo  informs  us,  that  he  found  among  our  author's  papers, 
and  in  his  printed  books,  fome  things  which  (hewed  his  free 
and  communicable  temper,  without  refervc,  imparting  every 
thing  he  knew  to  any  other  perfon,  for  the  good  of  the  church 
and  the  benefit  of  the  learned  world  [u]. 

[T]  Among  our  author's  plans  there  was  one  containing  remarks  upon  the 

was  flmnJ  one  in  Latin,  intituled,  "  An-  "  Epiltles"  of  Clemens  Romanus,  Fo- 

(e  glicanre  Ecclelia;  prerogative  prar.'.liis  lyc.up,  Ignatius,  and  the  "Shepherd 

«'  Frotelhintium  cictibuo    in    praxi   &  "  of  Hermes,"    which  he   communi- 

"  dochir.a  feriatim  ;"  and  another  with  cated   to    Dr.  Wake,  afterwards  Abp. 

the  titles  of  thole  prerogatives  in  nine  of  Canterbury,  who,  not  only   in   the 

article;.      After  which  was  written  in  preface  to   the  feconJ    edition    of  his 

capitals   "  Dc'.Jl-.  rata,"  intimating  his  tranflation  of  thul'e  apoftolical  lathers, 

opinion,  fays  Dr.  Hickes,  for  roaring  but  in  a  letter  which  he  wr..t'.;  for  that 

the  pure   jii -ii;iit'.vc   j>iv.clKe;  and  dilVi-  purpofe   to   the    doctor,     arkncwl 

piine  of  the  Caihulic  churches,  which  lii^  great  obligation  for  them, 
continued  more  or  Icfs  corrected  in  all          In  hi?  Lift  will  he  ordered  fomc  few 

ch-arc'ifs  till  the  Reformation.  note-:,    which    he    had  written    upon 

[f  1  Amona  his  Ensliih  MSSi  theis  Clemens  Alexandrine,    to  be  lent  iv 
L                               "  Dr. 
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Dr.  Potter  (the  editor  of  that  father's  "  Paraphrafe  on    the    Epiftlcs."     He 

works)  who  afterwards  fucceeded  Y/ake  made    like  .vile    fome   remarks   on   the 

in  the  archbifhopnc  ;  and   who,  toge-  propitiatory  oblation  in   the  Euch.u-;lt, 

ther  with  Mr.  Wanley,  lilv.it Jan  to  the  by   Mr.  John  jfohnfon,    of  Crar.L        ; 

earl  of  Oxford,  had    undertaken   and  in  Kent,  \vhicn,  Dr.  Fick-s  i'nys,   he 

performed   the  talk  of  comparing   his  undoubtedly  intended  to  communicate 

copy   with  the  Alexandrian   MS.    be-  to   the  author.     Laftly,   he  left  fome 

ft>re  it  went  to  the  prefs.     The  doctor  tmendenda  and  addenda  to  Dr.  Cave's 

began  alto  to  write  notes  on  Dr.  Wells's  Hift.  Literaria. 

GRAHAM  (GEORGE),  clock  and  watch-maker,  was 
born  at  Gratwick,  a  village  in  the  north  of  Cumberland,  in 
1675  ;  and,  in  1688,  came  up  to  London.  He  was  not  put 
apprentice  to  Tompion,  as  is  generally  faid  ;  but,  after  he 
had  been  fome  time  with  another  mafrer,  1  ompion  received 
him  into  his  fa-nily  purely  for  his  merit,  and  treated  him  with 
a  kind  of  parental  affection  till  his  death.  That  Graham 
was,  without  competition,  the  rnoft  eminent  of  his  profeffion, 
is  but  a  fmall  part  of  iiis  character  :  he  was  the  belt  mecha- 
nic of  his  time,  and  Had  a  complete  knowledge  of  practical 
aftronomy  ;  fo  that  he  not  only  gave  to  various  movements 
for  the  menfuration  of  time  a  degree  of  perfection  which  had 
never  before  been  attained,  but  invented  feveral  aftronomical 
inftruments,  by  which  confiderabie  advances  have  been  made 
in  that  fcience  :  he  made  great  improvements  in  thofe  which 
had  before  been  in-ufe  ;  and,  by  a  wonderful  manual  dexte- 
rity, conftrutted  them  with  greater  precifion  and  accuracy 
than  any  other  perfon  in  the  world. 

The  great  mural  arch  in  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich 
was  made  for  Dr.  Halley,  under  his  immediate  inflection, 
and  divided  by  his  own  hand;  and,  from  this  incomparable 
original,  the  beft  inftruments  cf  the  kind  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  Weft-Indies,  are  copies,  mada  by  Engiilh 
artifts.  The  feclor,  by  which  Dr.  Bradley  firfc  difcovered 
two  new  motions  in  the  fixed  fhirs,  was  his  invention  and 
fabric.  He  comprifed  the  whole  planetary  fyftem  within  the 
compafs  of  a  {mall  cabinet,  from  which,  as  a  model,  all  the 
modern  orreries  have  been  conftrucred :  and  when  the  French 
academicians  were  fent  to  the  North,  to  make  obiervations 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  figure  of  the  earth,  they  thought 
Graham  the  fitteif.  perfon  in  Europe  to  furnifh  them  with 
inftruments.  They  accordingly  fucceeded,  performing  their 
work  in  one  year;  fo  that,  by  fubfcqucnt  obfcrvations  in 
France,  Sir  liaac  Newton's  theory  was  confirmed.  But 
the  academicians,  who  went  to  the  South,  not  taking  in- 
ftruments, were  very  much  embarraftul  and  retarded. 

He 
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lie  was  many  years  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
winch  he  communicated  fevcral  ingenious  and  important  dif- 
covcries,  particularly  a  kind  of  horary  alteration  of  the  mag- 
netic needle;  a  quickiilver  pendulum,  and  many  curious  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  true  length  of  the  Ample  pendulum, 
upon  which  he  continued  to  make  experiments  till  a  few 
years  before  his  death.  His  temper  was  not  lefs  communi- 
cative than  his  genius  was  penetrating,  and  his  principal 
view  was  not  either  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  the  dif- 
fufion  of  his  fame,  but  the  advancement  of  fcience,  and  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  As  he  was  perfectly  fmcere,  he  was 
without  fufpicion  ;  as  he  was  above  envy,  he  was  candid  ; 
and  as  he  had  a  reliili  ror  true  plcafure,  he  was  generous.  He 
frequently  lent  money,  but  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  any  iritereft;  and  for  that  reafon  he  never  placed  out 
any  money  upon  government  fecurities.  He  had  bank- 
notes, which  were  30  years  old,  by  him  when  he  died  5  and 
his  whole  property,  except  his  flock  in  trade,  was  found  in 
a  ftrong  box,  which  though  lefs  than  would  have  been 
heaped  by  avarice,  was  yet  more  than  would  have  remained 
to  prodigality. 

Nov.  24,  1751,  he  was  carried,  with  due  folemnity  and 
attendance,  to  VVeftminfter-abbey ;  and  there  interred  in 
the  fame  grave  with  the  remains  of  his  predeceffor,  Tom- 
pion. 

GRAIN  (JoHN  BAPTIST  LE),  a  French  hiftorian,  was 
born  in  1565,  and,  after  a  liberal  education,  became  coun- 
lellor  and  nVafter  of  the  requefts  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  queen 
of  France.  He  frequented  the  court  in  his  youth,  and  de- 
voted himfclf  to  the  ferviee  of  Henry  IV.  by  whom  he  was 
much  cfteemed  and  trufted.  Being  a  man  of  probity,  and 
.no  ambition,  he  did  r.c.t  employ  his  interest  with  Henry  to 
obtain  dignities,  but  fpent  the  greaccft  part  of  his  life  in 
reading  and  writing;.  Among  other  works  which  he  com- 
pofed,  are  "  The  Hiftory  of  Henry  IV."  aud  "  The  Hif- 
"  tory  of  Lewis  XIII.  to  the  Death  of  the  Marihal  d'Ancre," 
in  1617  ;  both  which  works  were  publiihed  in  folio,  under  See  Article 
the  title  of  "  Decades."  The  former  he  prefented  to  Lewis£ 
XIII.  who  read  it  over,  and  was  infinitely  charmed  with  the 
franknefs  of  the  author :  but  the  Jefuits,  whofe  policy  has 
never  made  them  fond  of  free  fpcakers,  found  means  to  have 
this  work  castrated  in  fcveral  places.  They  ferved  "  The 
u  Hiltory  of  Lewis  XIII."  worfe  ;  for  Le  Grain  having 
fpoken  advantageoufly  therein  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  his 
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protestor,  they  had  the  cunning  and  malice  to  fupprefs  thofe? 
pafiages,  and  to  iafert  others,  where  they  made  him  fpeak  of 
him  very  indecently.  Conde  was  a  dupe  to  this  piece  of 
knavery,  till  Le  Grain  had  time  to  vindicate  himfelf,  by  re~ 
Itoring  this  as  well  as  his  former  work  to  their  original 
purity.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1643,  and  ordered  in  his  will, 
that  none  of  his  dcfcendants  fhould  ever  truft  the  education 
of  their  children  to  the  Jefuits  ;  which  claufe,  it  is  laid,  has 
been  punctually  obferved  by  his  family. 

GRAMAYE  (JoHN  BAPTIST),  hiftoriographer  of  the 
Low-countries,  and  provoit  of  Arnheim.  He  travelled  over 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  was  going  to  Spain  ;  but,  being 
intercepted  by  African  corfairs,  was  carried  to  Algiers.  He 
returned,  fome  time  after,  to  the  Low-countries,  and  died 
at  Lubeck  in  1635.  Kis  works  arej  i.  "  Africa;  Illuftratse 
"  Libri  X.  1622,"  4to.  "  An  Hiftory  of  Africa,"  from  the 
earlieft  Antiquity  to  his  own  Time.  2.  "  Diarium  Alge- 
"  rienfe."  3.  "  Peregrinatio  Belgica,"  8vo.  This  is  rec- 
koned an  exact  and  curious  work.  4.  "  Antiquitates  Flan- 
"  drirs,"  fol.  5.  "  Hiftorise  Namurcenfis."  Gramaye  wafr 
alfo  a  poet,  but  his  verfes  are  not  io  good  as  his  proie. 

GRANDIER  (URBAN),  curi'te  and  canon  of  Loudun 
in  France,  famous  for  his  intrigues  and  tragical  end,  was  the 
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fon  of  a  nolary  royal  of  Sable,  and  born   at  Bouvere  near 
DJ£h  Sable  ;  \ve  know  not  in  what  year.     He  was  a  man  of  read- 
ing and  good  judgement,  and  a  good  preacher;  for  which 
the  monks  of  Loudun  foon  hated  him,  cfpecially  after  he  had 
urged  the  r.eceiiity  of  confe/Tmg  fins  to  the  curate  at  Eafter.- 
He  was  an  handfome  man,  of  an  agreeable  converfation, 
neat  in  his  drcis,  and  cleanly  in  his  perfon ;  which  made 
him  fufpected  of  loving  the  fair-fex,  and  of  being  beloved  by 
them,     in  1629,  he  was  accufcd  of  having  had  a  criminal 
converfation  with  fome  women*  in  the  very  church  of  which 
he  was  curate  :  and  the  official  condemned  him  to  refign  ali- 
bis benefices,  and  to  live  in  penance.     He  brought  an  appeal, 
this  fentence- being  an  encroachment  upon  the  civil  power; 
and  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  he  was  referred 
to  the  prefidial  of  Poitiers,  in  which  he  was  cleared.  Three 
years  after,  feme  Urfuline  nuns  of  Loudun  were  thought,  by 
the  vulgar,  to  be  poffeiTed  with  the  devil  ;  and  Grandier's 
enemies,  the  Capuchins  of  Lcudun,  charged  him  with  being 
the  author  of  the  poilellion,  that  is,  with  witchcraft.    They 
thought,  hcnyevsrj  thqt  in  order  to  make  the  .charge  fucceed 
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nccording  to  their  wiflics,  it  was  very  proper  to  flrengthen. 
thcmfclvcs  with  the  authority  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  Ftr 
this  purpofc,they  wrote  to  father  Jofeph,  their  fcllow-capu- 
chin,  who  had  great  credit  with  the  cardinal,  that  Grandier 
was  the  author  of  the  piece,  intituled,  "  La  Cordonniere  de 
"  Loudun  ;"  that  is,  "  The  Woman  Shoe-maker  of  Lou- 
tl  dun:"  which  was  a  fevere  fatire  upon  the  cardinal's  per- 
fon  and  familv.  This  great  minifter,  among  a  number  of 
noble  perfections,  laboured  und^r  this  defecl:,  that  he  would 
perfccute  to  the  utmoft  the  authors  of  the  libels  againft  him  ; 
ib  that,  father  Jofeph  having  perfindcd  him  that  Grandier  was 
the  author  of  "  La  Cordonniere  de  Loudun,"  though  no- 
body believed  him  to  be  fo,  he  wrote  immediately  to  DC  Lau- 
bardemont, counfellor  of  ftate,  and  his  creature,  to  make  a 
diligent  enquiry  into  the  affair  of  the  nuns  ;  and  gave  him. 
fufficiently  to  underfland,  that  he  defired  to  deftroy  Grandier. 
De  Laubardemont  had  him  arrefced  Dec.  1633  ;  and,  after 
he  had  thoroughly  examined  the  aftair,  went  to  meet  the 

. 

cardinal,  and  to  take  proper  meafures  with  him.  July  1634, 
letters  patent  were  drawn  up  and  fealed,  to  try  Grandier ; 
and  were  direcled  De  Laubardemont,  and  to  12  judges 
chofen  out  of  the  courts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudun  ; 
all  men  of  honour  indeed,  but  very  credulous,  and  on  that 
account  chofen  by  Grandier's  enemies.  Aug.  18,  upon  the 
evidence  of  Aftaroth,  the  chief  of  the  poiTeffing  devils ;  of 
Eafas,  of  Cclfus,  of  Acaos,  of  Eudon,  &c.  that  is  to  fay, 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  nuns,  who  afTerted  that  they  were 
poflefTed  with  thofc  devils,  the  commirTarles  pa(Ted  judgement, 
by  which  Grandier  was  declared  well  and  duly  attainted,  and 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  magic,  witchcraft,  and  pofleffion, 
which  by  his  means  happened  on  the  bodies  of  fome  Urfuline 
nuns  of  Loudun,  and  of  fome  other  lay-perfons,  mentioned 
in  fais  trial  ;  for  which  crimes  he  was  fentcnced  to  make  the 
amende  honorable^  and  to  be  burnt  alive  with  the  magical 
covenants  and  characters  which  were  in  the  rcgifter-office, 
as  alfo  with  the  MS.  written  by  him  againft  the  celibacy  of 
priefts  ;  and  his  afhes  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  air.  Gran- 
dier heard  this  dreadful  fentence  without  any  emotion  ;  and, 
when  he  went  to  the  place  of  execution,  fuffered  his  punifn- 
ment  with  great  firmnefs  and  courage. 

The  ftory  of  this  unhappy  perfon  (hews  how  eafily  an 
innocent  man  may  be  deftroyed  by  the  malice  of  a  few, 
working  upon  the  credulity  and  fupcrftitton  of  the  many  :  for 
Grandier,  though  certainly  a  lafcivious  man,  was  as  certainly 
innocent  of  the  crimes  for  which  he  fufrered.  Renaudot,  a 
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famous  phyfician,  and  the  nrft  author  of  the  French  Gazette, 
wrote  Grandier's  elogium,  which  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in 
InVitiG.  loofe  flieets.     It  was  taken  from  Menage,  who  openly  de- 
Menagii.      fends  the  curate  of  Loudun,  and  calls  the  poffeffion  of  thofc 
nuns  chimerical.     In  1693,  was  publifhed  at  Amfterdam, 
**  Hiftoire  des  Diables  de  Loudun  j"  from  which  very  curious 
account  it  appears,  that  the  pretended  poffeiTion  of  the  Urfu- 
lines  was   an   horrible   confpiracy  againft    Grandier's  life. 
Remarques  Well  might  Menage  affirm,  that  Grandier  "  deferves  to  be 
"  ad(ied  to  Gabriel  Naude's  Catalogue  of  great  Men,  ua- 
"  iuftly  charged  with  Magic." 

*As  to  the  MS.  againft  the  celibacy  of  priefts,  mentioned 
above,  Grandier  confefied  that  he  compofed  that  v/ork  :  and 
it  is  fuppofed  he  might  write  it,  although  he  made  that  con- 
fefiion  upon  the  rrfck.  The  funeral  oration  of  Scevola  Sam- 
marthanus,  which  Grandier  delivered  at  Loudun,  is  printed 
with  Sammarthamis's  works. 

GRANT  (FRANCIS),  lord  Cullen,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  judge  in  Scotland,  was  defcenJed  from  a  younger  branch 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Grants,  of  Grant  in  that  king- 
dom [A]  ;  his  anceiror,  in  a  direcl  line,  being  Sir  John 
Grant  of  Grant,  who  married  lady  Margaret  Stuart,  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Athol.  He  was  born  about  1660,  and  re- 
ceived the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  Aberdeen  ;  bur,  being 
intended  fo?  the  profefiion  of  the  law,  was  fent  to  hniih  his 
'  itudies  at  Leyden,  under  the  celebrated  Voet,  with  whom  he 
became  fo  great  a  favourite,  by  his  fmgular  application,  that 
many  years  afterwards  the  profellbr  mentioned  h:n»  io  hi* 
pupils,,  as  one  that  had  done  honour  to  the  univerfity,  and 
recommended  his  example  to  them.  On  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, he  parted  through  the  examination  requifite  to  his  be- 
ing admitted  advocate,  with  fuch  abilities .  as  to  attract  the 
particular  notice  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  then  king's  ad- 
vocate, one  of  the  mo  ft  knowing  and  ingenious  men,  as  well 
as  6ne  of  the  ableft  and  moR:  eminent  lawyers  of  that  a<re. 

j  o 

Being  thus  qualified  for  practice,  he  foon  got  into  full  em.- 
plov,  bv  the  diftineuifhina;  fio;ure  which  he  made  at  the  Re- 
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volution  in  1688.     He  was  then  only  28  years  of  age  j  but, 

[A]  There  is  an  account  of  the  fa-     country,  rejefts  Sir  George   P/Iacken- 
tnHy  of  the  Grants  in  Niobet's  "  He-     zic's  opinion,  that  the  Grants  of  Scot- 
"  raldry,"  Vol.  ].  which  is  copied  in     land  derive  thcinfclvcs  from  thofc   of 
.  Biog.  Brit.  Vol.  IV.  p.  2:51,  &  feq.     linglaud. 
where  tl>e  author,    in   fd%-our   of  his 
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as  the  meafurcs  of  trie  preceding  reign  had  led  him  to  fludy 
the  conftitutional   points  of  law,  he  difcovered  a   rnafterly 
knowledge  therein,  when  the  convention  i>f  Efiato   met  '-j 
debate  that  important  affair  concerning   the  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  upon  the  departure  of  king  James  to  France.     Some 
of  the  old  lawyers,  in  purluancc  of  the  principles  in  which 
they  hud  been  bred,  argue',!  warrniy  againft  thofe  upon  which 
the    Revolution,  which   had  taken   place   in    Enplane!,   was 
founded;   and  particularly  i.,l.t-:don  the  inability  of  the  con- 
vention of  Eftates,  to  make  any  difpofition  of  the   crown. 
Grant  oppofed  thefe  notions  with  great  ftrength  and  fpirit, 
and  about  that  time  publifho  J  a  trcatife,  in  which  he  under- 
took, by  the  principles  of  law,  to  prove  that  a  king  might 
forfeit  his  crown  for  himfelf  and  "his  descendants  ;   and  that 
in  fuch  a  cafe  the  States  had  a  power  to  difpofe  of  it,  and  to 
•eflabliih   and  limit  a  legal  fucoetTion,  concluding  with  the 
warmcil  recommendations  of  the  prince  of*  Orange  to  the 
regal  dignity. 

This  piece,  being  generally  read,  was  thought  to  have 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  public  refolutions  [B],  2fnd 
certainly  recommended  him  to  beta  parties  in  the  way  of  his 
profefHon.  Thofe  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion  admired 
his  courage,  and  were  defirous  of  making  ufe  of  his  abilities  ; 
as  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  were  friends  to  the  Revolu- 
tion were  likewife  fo  to  him,  which  brought  him  into  great 
bufmefs,  and  procured  him,  by  fpccial  commiffions,  frequent 
employment  from  the  crown.  In  all  which  he  acquitted  him- 
felf  with  fo  much  honour,  that  as  foon  as  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  came  to  be  ferioufly  confidered  in  the  Englifh 
court,  queen  Anne  unexpectedly,  as  well  as  without  applica- 
tion, created  him  a  baronet  in  1705,  in  the  view  of  iecur- 
ing  his  intereft  towards  compleating  that  defign ;  and  upon 
the  fame  principle  her  majefty  about  a  year  after  appointed 
him  one  of  the  judges,  or  (as  they  are  ftyled  in  Scotland} 
one  of  the  fcnators  of  the  college  of  jufticc. 

This  is  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  in  Scotland,  and 
its  conlHiiiiion  being  very  different  from  thofe  of  England, 
•we  ihall  entertain  the  reader  with  a  fuccincl  account  thereof. 
Anciently  caufes  were  heard  in  the  laft  rcfort  by  a  committee 

[E]  While  our  author  laboured  in  cd,  and  maintained  at  his  own  cxpenc:, 
a  civil  capacity  to  promote  the  caufc  till  put  upon  the  eftnblifhracnt  by  king 
of"  king  William  in  Scotland  ;  tin- head  \Yilii.imIn  10^9,  v.'ho  gave  the  com* 
of  his  family,  Lodovic  Grant,  of  Giant,  mand  of  it  by  camnaiiEon  :. 
Efq-,  levied,  in  the  farbe  caufe,  a  regi-  LoJwviv  Grant. 
••.LIU  of  foot,  which  was  raifcd,  cloath-^ 
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of  parliament  compofed  of  an  uncertain  mirnber,  who  were 
ftyled  lords  of  feffion  ;  afterwards  this  power  devolved  to  the 
council ;  but  in  1537,  king  James  inftituted  a  college  of  juf- 
tice,  after  the  model  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  was 
compofed  of  a  prelident  and  14  ordinary  members  ;  but  the 
chancellor  might  prcficle  there  if  he  pleafed,  and  then  the 
prefident  fat  with  the  reft. 

This  fiiprcrne  court  has  been  fmce  commonly  called  the 
court  of  feffion  :  the  members,  inftead  of  fenators  of  the  col- 
lege of  juftice,  are  ftyled  after  their  predeceiTors,  lords  of 
council  and  feffion,  and  their  prefident  lord  prefident,  nine  of 
whom  make  a  quorum  ;  but  the  king,  by  the  original  erec- 
tion, might  name  three  or  four  peers  of  parliament,  who  are 
ftyled  extraordinary  lor.cls  of  fefiion.  Thcfe,  however,  make 
no  part  of  the  quorum,  are  not  bound  to  attend,  receive  no 
falary,  but  \vhen  they  are  prefent,  fit  and  hear  caufes,  and 
vote  with  the  other  lords.  By  an  a£t  palled  in  George  I.  the 
crown  departed  from  this  prerogative ;  and,  after  the  demife 
of  the  extraordinary  lords  then  living,  their  places  were  not 
to  be  filled  up.  The  jurifdi&ion  and  privileges  of  this  court 
were  fecurea  by  the  articles  of  union,  fubjedl  to  an  appeal 
from  their  deciiions  to  the  houfe  of  peers. 

The  lords  of  feiTion  hold  their  office  for  life,  or  "  quamdiu 
"  fe  bene  gefferint."  On  a  vacancy  in  the  college,  the  king 
is  to  prefen'c  a  perfon  duly  qualined,  that  is,  one  that  has 
ferved  Five  years  at  leafras  advocate  or  clerk  of  feillon,  or  elfe 
ten  years  as  a  writer  to  the  figr.et.  Upon  this  he  is  allowed 
to  fit  with  the  lord  ordinary,  while  caufes  are  heard  before 
him,. and  he  reports  two  or  three  points  to  the  lords  in  the 
inner-houfe ;  he  muft  alfo  report  a  cauie  upon  a  hearing  in 
their  prefence  in  the  inner-houfe,  and  give  his  opinion  on 
every  point.  If  the  lords  are  fatistieu,  they  admit  him  to  the 
office  upon  his  taking  the  oaths  ;  but  if  the  lords  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  perfon  fo  named  is  not  of  fufHcient  abilities, 
they  are  to  tranfmit  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  to  the 
king,  and  if  under  his  fign  .manual  his  majefty  {hall  fignify 
it  to  be  his,  pleafure  that  the  perfon,  notwithstanding,  be 
received,  they  are  to  admit  and  receive  him  accordingly. 
But  if  the  king  nominates  another,  they  are  to  proceed  to 
.  examine  him  as  before. 

One  of  the  lords  fits  in  the  outer  parliament-houfe,  to  hear 
all  caufes  in  the  order  they  are  fet  down  in  the  books  of  en- 
rollment. If  the  parties  fubmit  to  his  decifion,  his  decree 
is  final  ;  if  not,  it  is  interlocutory,  and  either  of  the  parties 
may  appeal  to  the  lords  who  fit  together  in  the  inner-houfe, 

and 
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and  who  upon  hennng  the  caufe  affirm,  reverie,  or  ;tltcr  tlr- 
decree  made  in  the  outer-hou.'.-.  Each  lord  Ills  in  his  turn 
2  week  at  a  time  in  the  01  .  that  wee 

ftyled  the  lord  ordinary  ;  re  not  finish    !  in  :i 

Avcek,  the  fame  lord  continues  to  lit  iroiu  nine  to  ten  in  the 
outer-hoilfe  every  d.ur,  till  thv  i-r.ifcs  be^un  in  hi:-,  week  arc 
ended,  Thx-  lord  prefidc  nt,  and  ail  the  other  lords,  fit  in  the 
inner-houfe  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day, during  the  time  ol  fefl  >>ns,  which,  for  the  winter,  be- 
gin ihe  rirll  of  November,  and  end  the  lad  of  February,  with 
an  intermifiion  not  exceeding  ten  days  at  Chriftmasj  and  be- 
gin the  rirft  of  June,  and  end  the  Lit  of  July  for  the  fuinmer 
ieilions. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  jurifdiction  of  the  court,  all  caufcs 
civil  that  are  not  peculiar  to  other  courts,  may  be  brought 
before  them  in  the  iirft  inftance,  provided  the  fum  in  queftion 
be  above  12 1.  fterling  ;  and  caufes  commenced  in  other 
courts  may  in  certain  cafes  be  removed  to,  and  reviewed  in 
the  court  ot  feiTion ;  and  in  fome  cafes  the  lords  may  review, 
upon  frefh  matter  arifing,  even  in  their  own  decrees.  This 
court  is  both  of  law  and  equity,  and  may,  where  the  lords 
fee  juft  caufe,  exercife  the  fame  powers  in  a  great  meafure, 
that  are  exercifed  in  England  by  the  court  of  Chancery.  Be- 
fides  this  mixt  jurifdiclion,  which  they  ftyle  "  OfEcium  or- 
"  dinarium,"  this  court  hath  alfo  an  extraordinary  coercive 
power,  which  they  call  "  Gfficium  nobile,"  and  is  exerted 
occafionally  and  difcretionally.  An  inftance  will  explain  this 
to  every  reader's  capacity. 

When  it  was  refolved  to  levy  the  malt-tax  efFe&ually,  all 
the  brewers  in  Edinburgh  took  a  fudden  rcfolution,  in  one 
day,  to  ciefift  from  the  exercife  of  their  trade  ;  upon  this  the 
court  of  felnon  intercepted,  and  made  an  order,  that  every 
brewer  fliould  give  fecurity  to  continue  his  bufinefs,  to  prevent 
anv  inconvenience  happening  to  the  public,  on  pain  of  im- 
prifonment.  This  had  its  effect :  the  lords  received  the 
thanks  of  the  government.  This  ihews  clearly  how  great 
a  truft  is  repoied  in  a  lord  of  feffion ;  what  extenfive  abili- 
ties and  what  great  attention  are  requifite  to  the  due  dif- 
charge  of  the  office  ;  and  therefore  we  need  not  at  all  wonder, 
that  men  of  exatt  probity  are  fcmetimes  fcrupulous  about 
tp.kins;  fo  great  a  burthen  upon  their  fhoulders ;  and  in  that 
fpirit  it  was,  that  though  Grant's  iuft  title  to  this  prefer- 
ment was  known  to  every  body  but  himfelf,  yet  his  h 
notions  of  the  virtues  and  abilities  requifite  in  the  Itotkm, 

N  4  nv. .  - 
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made  him  endeavour  to  decline  it,  and  his.  acceptance  at 
was  made  with  great  reluctance. 

From  this  time,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Scotland,  he 
was  ftyled,  from  the  name  of  his  eftate,  lord-Culleii,  and  the 
fame  good  qualities  which  had  recommended  him  to  this  poft 
were  very  confjSicuouS  in  the  difcharge  of  it;  in  which  he 
continued  for  20  years  with  the  higheft  reputation,  when  a 
period  was  put  to  his  life,  by  an  illncfs  which  lafted  but  three 
days  ;  and  though  no  violent  lymptoms  appeared,  yet  h'ts 
phyficians  clearly  difoerned  that  his  diffblution  was  at  hand. 
They  acquainted  him  therewith,  and  he  received  the  meiiage 
not  only  calmly  but  chearfully  ;  declaring  that  he  had  fol- 
lowed 'the  dictates  of  his  conference, -and  was  not  afraid  of 
death.  He  took  a  tender  farewell. of  his  children  and  friends, 
recommended  to^them  earneftly  a  fleady  and  conftant  attach- 
ment to  the  faith  and  duty  of  Chriftians,  and  allured  tliem 
that  true  religion  was  the  only  thing  that  could  bring  a  man 
peace  at  the  lair.  lie  expired  foon  after  quietly,  and  with- 
out any  agony,  March  16,  1726,  in  his  66th  year. 

His  charatiter  is  drawn  to  great  advantage  in  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannic;;,  where  it  is  obfervedj  among  other  remarks 
to  his  honour,  that  as  an  advocate  he  was  indefatigable  in 
the  management  of  bufmefs,  but  that,  although  he  fpared 
no  pains,  he  would  ufe  no  craft.  He  had  fo  high  an  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  his  profeilion,  that  he  held  it  equally  criminal 
to  neglect  any  honeft  means  of  coming  at  jufHce,  or  to  make 
ufe  of  any  arts  to  elude  it.  It  might  have  been  expected, 
that  circumftances  which  brought  him  early  into  full  bufmefs, 
fhould  either  have  promoted  him  quickly  to  the  fir  ft  offices  in 
the  law,  or  at  leaft  have  enabled  him  to  make  a  large  eftate  ; 
but  they  did  neither.  His  temper  was  naturally  calm  and 
feciate ;  he  hated  buftle  and  intrigue,  and,  befides,  Sir  James 
Stuart  was  lord  advocate  all  the  time  he  was  at  the  bar  ;  and 
Sir  Hugh  Dairymple,  fon  to  the  famous  vifcount  Stair,  lord 
prefident,  while  he  was  en  the  bench  ;  and  their  merit  and 
fervices  too  great,  for  him  to  entertain  fo  much  as  a  thought 
of  fupplanting  either. 

In  refpeft  to  fortune,  though  he  was  modcft  and  frugal, 
and  had  a  large  practice,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  avaritious. 
His  private  charities  were  very  confidcrable,  and  grew  in  ths 
fame  proportion  with  his  profits.  lie  was,  befides,  very 
fcrupulous  in  many  point?,  he  would  not  fuffer  a  juft  caufe 
to  be  loft  through  a  client's  want  of  money.  He  was  fuch 
an  enemy  to  opprelfion,  that  he  never  denied  his  SiTiftance 
to  fuch  as  laboured  under  it  3  and  with  refpeft  to  the  clergy 
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•fall  profeflions  (in  Scotland)  his  confcicnce  obliged  him  to 
k-rve  them   without  a   lex-.      He   law  their  wrongs  recjniied 
aflillancc,  and  he  knew  their  cfrcumftances  would  not  . 
of  expense.      His  additions  therefore,  to  hi:   paternal  clratc 
were  much  inferior  to  what  ir.ight  have  been  -  ••  d,  and 

a  large  accelTion  of  character  was  the  principal  pi\:'..u<-  of 
that  activity  and  diligence  by  which  he  wai  diftinguifiied  at 
the  bar. 

When  his  merit  had  raifed  him  to  the  bench,  he  thought 
hiir.ll.-lf  accountable  to  God  and  man  for  his  conduct  in  that 
high  office  ;  and  that  deep  fenfe  of  his  duty,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  kept  him  ftrictly  to  it,  encouraged  and  fupportcd  him 
in  the  performance.  The  pleadings  in  Scotland  are  carried 
on  chiefly  in  writing,  which  renders  them  fometimcs  very 
prolix,  fo  as  to  take  up  much  of  a  judge's  time,  and  to  ex- 
ercife  alike  his  parts  and  his  patience,  in  going  through  and 
making  hJrnfelf  mailer  of  them.  In  this  the  diligence  and 
dexterity  of  lord  Cullen  were  equally  confpicuous  j  he  went 
through  every  thing  that  came  into  his  hands  very  carefully, 
and  luted  it  thoroughly,  fo  that  the  lawyers  at  the  bar  never 
found  thernfelves  too  ftrong  for  the  bench,  but  on  the  con- 
trary were  often,  told  many  things  by  his  lordfliip,  which  had 
either  efcaped  their  notice,  or  which  the  intereft  of  their 
client  had  engaged  them  to  cynceal.  As  his  attention  to  the 
pleadings  guided  him  to  the  real  merits  of  the  caufe,  lo  when 
he  was  once  mailer  of  thefe,  his  fecond  care  was  to  dif- 
patch.  He  knew  that  in  judicature,  the  next  fault  to  deny- 
ing, was  delaying  juftice,  by  whicli  families  are  always  in- 
jured, and  too  often  ruined.  Whenever,  therefore,  he  had 
provided  againft  being  miftaken,  he  was  defirous  of  bringing, 
the  matter  to  a  fhort  decifion  ;  and  as  he  was  very  folicitous 
about  the  former,  fo  the  parties  thernfelves  helped  him  not  a 
little  as  to  the  latter.  Whenever  lie  fat  as  lord  ordinary, 
the  paper  of  caufes  was  remarkably  full  ;  for  his  reputation 
being  equally  eftablifned  for  knowledge  and  integrity,  there 
were  none,  who  had  a  good  opinion  of  their  own  preten- 
fioas,  but  were  defirous  of  bringing  them  before  him,  and 
not  many  who  did  not  fit  down  fatisfied  with  his  decifion. 
This  prevailed,  more  efpectally  after  it  was  found  that  few 
of  his  leniences  were  reverfed  ;  and  when  they  were,  ii  was 
•  commonly  owing  to  himfelf ;  for  if,  upon  mature  reflection, 
or  upon  new  rcafons  offered  at  the  re-hearing,  he  faw  any 
juit  ground  for  altering  his  judgement,  he  made  no  fcruple  of 
declaring  it  -,  being  perfuaded  that  it  was  more  manly,  as  well 
as  more  juft,  to  follow  truth,  than  to  fupport  opinion  j  and 

hie 
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hv  conduct  in  this  refpeil  had  a  right  effe&,  for,  inftead  of 
lettering,  it  raifed  hi-'  reputation. 

His  experience,  'houji  n  quickened  his  pefierration,  did 
not  leffen  his  diligence  in  the  iealt.  How  ce  tain  ibcver  he 
might  be  of  tiie  trail,  of  his  own  {l-ntiments,  he  took  great 
care  to  have  all  the  afliftance  that  was  to  be  received  from 
books,  and  never  failed  to  fortify  hi;  arguments,  and  fupport 
his  reafoning,  by  the  beft  authorities.  His  colleagues  were  fo 
v/ell  aware,  and  fo  much  approved  of  this,  that  they  very 
feldom  decided  any  knotty  cafe  that  came  before  them  in  his 
abience,  but  rather  chofe  to  adjourn  it.  "  A  c  fhall  hear,"  faid 
they,  "  not  only  brother  Culkn's  own  opinion,  but  that  of  ail 
*'  the  greateft  lawyers  upnr.  this  point."  His  labours  in  this 
refpefl,  though  he  propofed  no  other  end  ;n  them  than  the 
promoting  of  juilice,  were  attended  with  univerfal  applaufe, 
and  procured  him  a  character,  to  which  he  had  the  faireft 
title,  of  being  one  of  the  abieir.  and  deepeft  lawyers  of  his 
time. 

He  would  not,  however,  with  all  his  great  ftock  of  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  probity,  truft  himfelf  in  matters  of 
blood,  or  venture  to  decide  in  criminal  cafes  on  the  lives 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  which  was  the  reafon  that,  though 
often  folicited,  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of 
a  feat  in  the  jufticiary  court;  for  though  in  England  the 
fame  judges  hear  civil  and  criminal  caufcs  in  virtue  of  dif- 
ferent commiiTions,  yet  it  is  other  wife  in  Scotland,  where 
criminal  caufes  are  heard  in  a  different  court,  by  a  certain 
number  of  lords  fele&ed  together  for  that  purpoie  out  of 
the  body  of  the  judges,  and  have  an  additional  falary  ©n  that 
account. 

He  was  fo  true  a  lover  of  learning,  and  was  fo  much  ad-' 
dieted  to  his  (Kidies,  that,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of 
his  bufinels  while  at  the  bar,  and  his  great  attention  to  his 
charge  when  a  judge,  he  neverthelefs  found  time  to  write  va- 
rious treat ifes,  on  -very  different  and  important  fubjec~r.s  : 
feme  political,  which  were  remarkably  well  timed,  and  highly 
ferviceable  to  the  government ;  others  of  a  rnoft  extenfive 
nature,  fuch  as  his  eflays  on  law,  religion,  and  education, 
which  v/^re  dedicated  to  his  late  majefty  when  prince  of 
Wales,  by  v/hofe  command,  his  then  fecretary,  Mr.  Samuel 
Molyneux  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  which  were 
many  gracious  expreffions,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  piece, 
as  to  its  author.  He  compofed  befides  thefe,  many  dif- 
courfes  on  literary  fubjecl?,  for  the  exercife  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  for  the  better  difcovery  of  truth,  which  went 

no 
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no  farther  than  his  own  clofet,  and,  from  n  principle  of  mo- 
i!v  Hy,  vverc  not  ci  inicated  even  10  his  molt  intimate 
friends. 

He  had  n  very  high  opinion  of  the  lord  vifcount  Stair's  in- 
ftitution  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  r.nd  o  iportuncd  that 

noble  perfon's  fon,  the  lord  prefklcnr  Dalrymple,  to  publifh. 
a  new  edition  of  this  \  .ork,  which  that  great  man 

declined,  and  prd'l-d  the  fame  ;  :  .  upon  him  ;  accordingly 
he  proceeded  (o  fur  tov.vrd  it,  as  to  make  fom  :  notes  in  his 
own  copy  of  the  book,  and  a.  fj\v  o:  .  collections.  But 

the  dcfign  has  been  iince  executed,  with  univerfal  approba- 
tion, by  a  gentleman  who  married  one  of  his  daughters  [c]. 

in  his  private  charade  r  he  was  as  amiable  as  he  was  re- 
fpectable  in  the  public.  There  were  certain  circumftances 
that  determined  him  to  part  wiih  an  eiuite,  that  was  left  him. 
by  his  father  ;  and  it  being  for  deem  that  he  would  employ 
the  produce  of  it  and  the  money  he  had  acquired  by  his  pro- 
fcilion  in  a  new  purchafe,  there  were  many  decayed  families 
who  folicited  him  to  take  their  lands'  upon  his  own  terms, 
reiving  entirely  on  that  equity  which  they  conceived  to  be 
the  rule  of  his  actions.  It  appeared  that  their  opinion  of  him 
was  perfectly  well-grounded  ;  for  being  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  lay  out  his  money  on  the  eftate  of  an  unfortunate 
family,  who  had  a  debt  upon  it  of  more  than  it  was  worth, 
he  firft  put  their  affairs  into  order,  and  by  claffing  the  dif- 
ferent demands,  and  cotr.promiling  a  variety  of  claims,  fe- 
cured  fome  thoufand  pounds  to  the  heirs,  without  prejudice 
to  any,  and  of  which  they  had  never  been  pofiefied  but  from 
his  interpofition  and  vigilance  in  their  behalf;  fo  far  was  he 
either  from  making  any  advantage  to  himfelf  of  their  necef- 
fities,  or  of  his  own  (kill  in  his  profefiion  ;  a  circumftance 
juftly  mentioned  to  his  honour,  and  which  is  an  equal  proof 
of  his  candor,  generoiity,  and  companion.  Kis  piety  was 
fmcere  and  unaffected,  and  his  love  for  the  church  of  Scot- 
land was  (hewn,  in  his  recommending  moderation  and  cha- 
rity to  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  and  engaging  the  former 
to  infift  upon  moral  duties  as  the  clearer!  and  moll  con- 


[c]  His  name  is  Andrew  Macdonall,  vols.  folio,   1"SI,    17^,  1751,  under 

then  an  advocate,  and  fmcc  m  ide  »ne  of  the  title  of,  "An  Inilitute  of  the  Laws 

the   fenators  of  the  college  or"  jtiftice.  "  of   Scotland   in   civil    Rights,  with 

Vifcount  Stair's  Inftiuites  were  publiih-  "  Obfervations  on  the  Agreement   or 

ed  in  1693,  and  generally  approved  ;  "  Diverlity    between    them     and     the 

but  as  the  law  had  undergone  many  'al-  "  Laws  of  England."     In  the  preface 

terations  fince,  a  new  edition  became  he  argues  vv.irmiy  for  the  independency 

necrflary,    with   thefe    improvemer.ts.  of  Scotland. 
Mjcdonall's  book  c:;me   out  Li  three 

vincinj 
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vmcing  proofs  of  mens  a  cling  upon  religious  principles; 
and  his  practice,  through  his  whole  life,  was  the  ilrongeil 
argument  of  his  being  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  thofe  truths, 
which,  from  his  love  to  mankind,  he  laboured  to  inculcate. 
He  was  charitable  without  oftentation,  difintercited  in  his 
friendihips,  and  beneficent  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  him.  He  war,  not  only  ftriclly  juil,  but  fo  free  from 
any  fpecics  of  avarice,  that  his  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of 
great  prudence,  rinding  him  more  intent  on  the  bufmefs 
commjited  to  him  by  othvrs,  than  on  his  ovm,  took  the  (.are 
of  placing  out  his  money  upon  herkl!'";  and  to  prevent  his 
postponing,  as  he  was  apt  .to  do  fuch  i:;;id  of  alia:r::,  when 
fecurities  oirer,  me  caufed  the  circun;fr.:nceij  of  them  to  be 
ft  a  ted  in  the  form  of  cafes,  and  fo  procured  his  opinion  upon 
his  own  concerns,  as  if  they  had  been  thofe  of  a  clicr.t. 

f  S 

Thefe  little  circumftances  are  mentioned  as  more  exprefnve 
of  his  temper,  than  actions  of  another  kind  could  be  ;  be- 
cauie,  in  matters  of  importance,  men  either  acSr  from  habit,, 
or  from  motives  that  the  world  cannot  penetrate  ;  but,  in 
things  of  a  trivial  nature,  r.re  lefs  upon  their  guard,  ihew 
their  true  difpofition,  and  itand  confdied  for  what  they  are. 
He  p^fled  a  long  life  in  eafe  and  honour.  His  fincerity  and 
Heady  attachment  to  his  principles  recommended  him  to  all 
parties,  even  to  thofe  who  dirrcrcd  from  him  mo  ft  ;  and  his 
charity  and  moderation  converted  this  refpect  into  affection, 
fo  that  not  many  of  his  rank  had  more  friends,  and  perhaps 
none  could  boaft  of  having  fewer  enemies.  He  left  behind 
him  three  fons  and  five  daughters  -,  his  elded  fon  Archibald 
Grant,  Efq;  fervcd  in  his  father's  life-time  for  the  mire  of 
Aberdeen  j  and  becoming  by  his  demife  Sir  Archibald  Grant, 
j.  art.  ferved  again  for  the  lame  county  in  1717.  His  fecond 
fon,  William,  followed  his  father's  profeiiion,  was  feveral 
years  lord-advocate  for  Scotland;  and  in  1757,  one  of  the 
lords  of  fe/Tion,  by  the  title  of  lord  Preft  on -grange.  Francis, 
the  third  fon,  is  a  merchant  ;  three  of  the  daughters  were 
married  to  gentlemen  of  fortune ;  and  the  two  youngeft  were 
unmarried  in  1761.  The  arms  of  the  family  are,  Gules,  three 
antique  Crowns,  Or,  [as  defended  from  Grant  of  That- 
llk]  within  a  border  jlrrninc,  in  quality  of  a  Judge,  fupported 
v/ith  t\vo  Angels  proper  ;  Crcii,  a  book  expanded  •,  Motto, 
on  a  fcroll  above,  "  Suum  Cuique  ;"  and  on  a  compart- 
ment, "  Jehovah,"  Greek  ;  as  appears  by  a  fpccial  warrant 
under  his  majcity's  hand,  dated  May  17,  1720  [D], 

GRAN- 

Jn]  Lord   Cullen's   family  was   not     loyalty,  nor  left  rewarded  for  it.    Alcx- 
•dillinjimihed  than  himfelf  by  their     AwJ-.r  Giant,  E%;  who  lucceede.l  li'u 
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father  l.cdov'c,  mentioned  in  note  [n],  Nairn,  Murr.iy,  and  pirt  of  the  flalr^ 

inherited  his  principles  as  •••..•  1  i  of  J  "in  .ill  I        > 

elt.ire.      He  coniir.nmieu   ^  regiment  of  ofnv-n  :m  !  in";:  y.     The  brigmiicr  did 

foot  at  the  time  of  the   union,  and  not  long  furvivc  thefe  eminent  feri 

-.;  with  r.rcrft  i  i:i  V  \.\n-  othcrwife  he  would  probably  have  reop- 

ders  under  t'ie  duke  of  M.irlborou^h,  cJ  th.  :    i  his  zeal.   H:  v,.i    •  . 

was  afrviwards  matlc  ^  br;  :nJ:i;r-g":u--  1-"-  in   tiic    Scots   par1  lament    for  the 

nl  .niil   governor  of  She  .      Upon  ihire  o  be    union   took. 

brci^iiu;  out  nf  tlie  Rcbclli..')  in  z"i<;,  f'-ict.-,   ani  al   th  •  i::n:     ;   hia  de     ii- 

he  accompanjcd  the  dul.  is  v>.'.>  Lord -lieu  tenant  of  the  counties  of 

a  volunteer,  and  by  that  general  was'ap-  Eanifr"  and   iTiverncfs.     He   was   fuc- 

pninted  to  command  in  tlie  caftle   of  cc..ieJ  by  Sir  James  Grant,  who  in  the 

Edinburgh,    \\hile  ilius  cn-.j^oud,  ho  6tli  and  yth  parliaments  of  Cicit-Bri- 

dilpatchcd    his    brother,    then   captain  tain,  ferved   for  the  Ihite  of  Inv.rncU. 

Grant,  with  orders  to   r.Vife  his  clan,  He  was  fucceeJed   by  his  fon  Sir  Lo- 

'i   he   vcr,    erteftually   performed  ;  dovic,   tlie  prefont  head  of  the   tamily, 

and  having,  v.iih  Sec  men,  inverted  the  who  efpouled  the  lady  Margarcc  OjHl- 

town  of  In vernefs,  he  was  quickly  join-  by,  daughter  to  the  right  honourable 

ad  by  the  c.irl  of  Sutherland,  and  Dun-  the  earl  of  Finlau-r  and  Scafield,   aai 

can  Forbes  of  CulloJen,  afterwards  lord  was   very   active  in  lupprelling  the  re- 

prefidcnt,  by  wt»ich  means  a  great  body  bellion    of    1745,    and    in  1761   was 

«f  higblandcrs  were  ftopt  in  their  march  jncmber  for  the  county  of  Elgin.    Sc^ 

to  i'crth,  and  the  counties  of  ijamfi",  Eiog.  Brit. 

GRANVILLE   (GEORGE),   vifcotmt  Lanfdowne,   an 

Engliih  pout,  \vas  ciciccndcd  of  a  family  diftinguifhed  for 
their  loyalty  [A]  ;  being  fecond  fon  of  Barnard  Granville, 
Efq;  brother  to  the  fir  ft  carl  of  Bath  of  this  name,  who  had  a 
principal  {hare  in  bringing  about  the  Reiloration  of  Charles  II. 
and  fon  of  the  loyal  Sir  Bevil  Greenville,  who  loil  his  life 
fighting  for  Charles  I.  at  Lanfdowne  in  1643  [c]  ;  and  whofs 
fpirit  was  in  fome  meafure  revived  by  the  birth  of  his  grand- 
fon  George,  which  happened  about  1667.  In  his  infancy 
he  was  lent  to  France,  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  William 
r~.il vs,  a  gentienvrt!»  bred  up  ur.Jcr  Dr.  ]>i::ov,  :VT»!  haa  been 
fmce  eminent  in  many  public  (rations.  From  this  excellent 
tutor  he  not  only  imbibed  a  tafle  of  clafiical  learning,  but 
was  allb  iniirructed  in  ail  other  accomplifbments  fuitable  to 
his  birth.  Nature,  indeed,  had  been  very  liberal  to  him, 
and  endowed  him  with  a  genius  worthy  of  all  the  advantages 
that  could  be  given  it  by  education ;  wherein  he  made  fo 
quick  a  proficiency,  that  after  he  had  didinguiflied  himfelf 
above  all  the  youths  of  France  [c]  in  martial  exercifes,  he 
was  fent  to  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge  at  r  i  vears  of  age; 

J  w  ^  *~-  O 

and  before  he  was  12,  fpoke  a  fine  copy  of  verfes  of  his  own 

compofing  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  afterwards  queen-confort 

f  A]  Sec  an  account  of  it  ir.  Collins'?     "  R.ebsllion,"  and  our  author's  "  Vir,- 
-ajjC."  "  dicationof  Genera!  Monk." 

Ciaremi«.A's    "  fJiaory   of  the         [c]  See  Mrs.  M^- ;;ji"i  Cda. 

to 
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to  James  II.  who  made  a  vifit  to  that  univerfity  in  1679  [D]» 
On  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  he  was  created  iVI.A. 
at  die  age  of  13,  and  leaving  Cambridge  two  years  after- 
wards, was  put  to  the  academy  to  perfect  him  in  external 
accomplifhrnents ;  thus  his  education  was  cultivated  with 
the  fame  care  in  every  article. 

The  truth  is,  his  martial  fpirit  glowed  with  an  ardor  equal 
to  that  of  his  poetical  flame.  In  the  tirft  ftage  of  his  life, 
he  feems  rather  to  have  made  his  Mufe  fubfcrvient  to  his  am- 
bition and  thirft  after  military  glory,  wherein  there  appeared 
luch  a  force  of  genius,  as  railed  the  admiration  cf  Mr.  Wal- 
ler [E].  But  his  ambition  ihewed  itielf  entirely  on  the  duke 
cf  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  an  opportunity  he  could  by  no 
means  let  flip.  He  applied  earneftly  to  his  father  to  let  him 
arm  in  defence  of  his  ibvereign  ;  but  here  received  a  check 
which  did  not  a  little  mortify  him.  He  had  not  yet  left  the 
'academy,  and  being  then  only  18  years  of  age,  was  thought 
too  young  to  be  hazarded.  It  was  not  without  extreme  re- 
luctance that  he  fubmitted  to  the  tenderncfs  of  this  paternal 
reftraint ;  which  was  brooked  the  worfe,  as  his  uncle  the 
earl  of  Bath  had  on  this  cccafion  raifed  a  regiment  of  foot 
for  the  king's  fervice  ;  with  the  behaviour  and  difcipline  of 
which  his  majeily  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that,  on  reviewing 
them  at  Hounflow,  as  a  public  mark  of  his  approbation,  he 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  our  author's  elder 
brother  Bevil,  who  was  a  captain  therein,  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment  [F].  Thus  forbid  "to  handle  his  pike  in  affifting  to 
crufh  that  rebellion,  he  took  up  his  pen  after  it  was  cruihed, 
and  adcrdied  foir.e  congratulate  17  lines  to  the  king. 

_  When  ^the  prince  of  Orange  declared  his  intended  expe- 
dition to  England,  our  young  hero  made  a  frefh  application, 
in  the  moft  importunate  terms,  to  let  him  approve  his  loy- 
alty [G].  But  the  danger  was  now  increafed  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  his  age.  The  king's  affairs  were  become 
defperate;  he  was  therefore  kept  from  engaging  at  a  junc- 
ture, when  the  attempt  could  evidently  ferve  no  purpofe  fo 
lurely,  as  that  of  involving  him  in  his  royal  matter's  ruin. 

Broken 

[D]   They  arc  infcrted  in  his  works,  To  the  honourable  Mr.  Bernard  Gran- 
near  the  beginning  of  Vol.  I.  ville   at  the   Earl   of 'Bath's  at   St. 

[EJ  Ibid.  Vol.  L  p.  9,  10,  TI.  James's. 

O]  Hiftory  of  England,  Vol.  II!.  Mar,  near  Doncafter, 

P'439-  Oft.  6,  1688. 

[cj  As  the  letter  Arts  this  part  of  "  5  I  R, 

our  author's  character  i:i   the  tlron^  <•'•  YOUR    havinS   no    profpeflf  of 

light,  we  (hail  inlert  it.  <••  obtaining  a  commhiion  for  me,  can 
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Broken  with  this  hit  denial,  he  i'.ii  do\vn  a  (['.net  f^-crator  of 
the  Revolution  ;  in  which  moib  of  his  family  acquiefced. 

But  he  was  tar  from  1  .leafed  with  the  charge  ;  he 

faw  no  profpcfb  of  rec  iving  any  favours  from  the  new  ad- 
miniilr-.iion  ;  and  roio1'  '.n;i;  to  lay  alide  all  thoughts  of  pufli- 
iiv1,-  his  I '(..•'. tune  cither  in  the  court  or  the  camp,  he  d. verted 
that  char.rir.  ar.d  indanchoiy  (which  naturally  attends  difap- 
pointed  ambition)  in  the  company  and  converfation  of  the 
loiter  fex.  The  dcllgn  v/as  natural  at  his  age,  and  with  his 
accomplishments  eafy  10  execute,  and  might  have  been  pur- 
iu.a  too  with  fafcty  enough,  by  one  that  carried  a  brcaft  lefs 
Jenfible  than  his  was  to  the  impreiTions  of  beauty.  But  in 
his  compoiition  the  tinder  had  at  leaft  an  equal  fhare  with 
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no  way  alt;r  nor  cool  my  defire,  at 
this  important  juncture,  to  venture 
my  life  in  Ibme  manner  or  other  for 
my  king  and  my  country. 
"  I  cnnaot  bear  living  under  the  re- 
proach of  King  o'ofcurc  and  idle  in 
a  country  retirement,  when  every 
man  who  has  the  leaft  fcnfe  of  ho- 
nour ihould  be  preparing  for  the 
field. 

<(  You  may  remember,  Sir,  with 
what  reluctance  I  fubmitted  to  your 
commands  in  Mcnmouth's  Rebel- 
lion, when  no  importunity  could 
prevail  with  you  to  permit  me  to 
k.ive  the  academy.  1  was  too  young 
to  be  hazr.vdcj.  But  give  me  1 
to  fiy,  i:  is  glorious  at  any  age  to 
die  for  one's  country,  and  the  looner 
the  nobler  facrifke.  I  am  now  older 
by  three  years.  My  uncle  Each  wos. 
not  fo  oid  when  he  was  left  am'ong 
the  flain  at  the  battle  of  Ne\vl>u.y. 
Nor  you  yourfelf,  Sir,  when  yuii 
made  your  efcape  from  your  tutors, 
to  join  your  brother  at  llie  defence 
of  Scilly.  The  fame  caul'c  is  now 
come  round  ab  )Ut  again.  The  king 
has  been  mifiej.  Let  thofe  who  IM-,  e 
milkd  him  be  anfwerable  for  it.  No- 
body can  deny  but  that  he  is  facred 
in  his  perfon,  and  it  is  every  honelt 
rnun1:;  duty  to  defend  it. 
"  You  arc  pleafed  to  fayx  it  is  yet 
doubtful  if"  the  Hollanders  are  r..:h 
eaougli  to  m.tke  fuch  ::n  attempt; 
but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  beg  leave  to 
infill  upon  it,  that  1  may  be  prefent- 
ed  to  his  majelty,  as  one  whole  utmcft 
.  ..  — it  w  to  devote  his  Jife  to  hia 


fervice  and  my  country's,  after  tha 
example  of  all  my  ancestors. 
"  The  gentry  aiFcmblcd  at  York,  to 
agree  upon  the  choice  of  Reprefcn- 
tatives  for  the  county,  have  prepared 
an  addref:,,  to  allure  his  maje'ly,  thiy 
are  ready  to  i  crl.'lce  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  him,  upon  th're  and  all 
otheroccullor.s;  but  at  the  fame  time 
they  humbly  befoech  him  to  give 
them  fuch  magirtrates,  as  may  ba 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  the  land,  for 
at  prefent  there  is  no  authority  to 
which  they  can  legally  fubmit. 
"  Th:v  h..ve  been  beating  for  vo- 
lunteers  at  York,  and  the  towns  ad- 
jacent,  to  fupply  the  regiments  at 
tlull,  but  nobody  will  lift. 
"  ty  what  1  can  hear,  every  body 
wiihes  well  to  the  kiiu.  bu:  they 
-.v.-.uld  b--  ^Irrd  hi-;  mini.lors  weri 
hai 

"  '1  he  winJ;  cintinue  f-j  contrary, 
that  no  landing  can  be  fo  foon  as 
was  apprehended  ;  th  .  1  may 

h^pe,  with  yourleavr  '.  '.ncc^ 

to  be  in  re.vjlncfs  before  any  action 
can  begin.  ]  b-  -.  ,  bir,  moft 

humbly  and  nsoiv  carnellly  to  add 
?his  one  acl  of  indulgence  m^re,  to 
fo  m  my  utli.-r  tt/tiaionies  wliich  I 
conftantly  received  of  your 
'.  ;  a...  be  plcjied  to  be 


wi1.;.  my 


utmoft  du:\  ai;d 


"   Your  moil  dutiful  f>n, 

"   and  moft  obedient  f-rvant, 
"  GHOJiC:  V1LLI." 

.    •  cl.  1.    p.  4^9, 

- 

the 
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the  terrible;  and  as  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  mind,  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter  quality,  clifpofed  him  to  give  a  full  indul- 
gence to  the  former,  it  could  be  no  furpnze  to  any  body, 
that  he  prefently  became  a  conqueft  of  the  countefs  of  New- 


oourg. 


Poetry  is  the  handmaid  of  love  ;  he  exerted  all  the  powers 
of  verfe  in  fmging  the  force  of  his  enchantrefs's  charms,  and 
the  fweets  of  his  own  captivity.  But  he  fung  in  vain,  hap- 
!e(s  like  Waller  in  his  paffion,  while  his  poetry  raifed  Myra 
to  the  fame  immortality,  as  had  been  conferred  by  that  rival 
poet  on  Sacharifla.  In  the  mean  time,  fome  of  his  friends 
\vere  much  grieved  at  this  conduct  in  retiring  from  buuneis, 
as  unbecoming  himfelf  and  difgraceful  to  his  family.  One 
of  thefe  in  particular,  a  relation  of  the  female  fex,  took  the 
liberty  to  lend  him  an  expoftulary  ode  upon  it  in  1690,  in 
hopes  of  (hauling  him  out  of  his  enchantment  [H],  but  he 
flood  impregnable ;  the  addrefs  only  ferved  him  with  an  op- 
portunity of  afierting  the  unalterablenefs  of  his  refolution,  not 
to  tread  the  public  ftage  as  a  courtier,  together  with  the 
happinefs  of  his  condition  as  a  lover. 

In  this  temper  he  pafied  the  courfe  of  king  William's  reign 
in  private  lilt,  enjoying  the  company  of  his  Mufe,  which  he 
employed  in  celebrating  the  reigning  beauties  of  that  age,  as 
Waller,  whom  he  irrove  to  imitate,  had  done  thole  of  the 
preceding.  We  have  alfo  feveral  dramatic  pieces  written  in 
this  early  part  of  life,  of  which  the  "  Britiih  Enchanters," 
he  tells  us  himfelf,  was  the  firft  efTay  of  a  very  infant  Mufe  ; 
being  written  at  his  fir  ft  entrance  into  his  teens,  and  attempv 
ed  rather  as  a  tafk  of  hours  free  from  other  exercifes,  than 
any  w.iy  rr.ciint  for  public  entertainment.  But.Betterton, 
the  famous  actor,  having  had  a  cafual  hVht  of  it  many  vcars 

-.  *-2  J      * 

after  it  V.T.S  written,  begged  it  for  the  itage,  where  it  found 

[u]  Thai  lady's  name  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Higgons  ;  but  the  Ode  is  too  long- 
t~>  be  inserted  h^rc. 

His  lordfliip^s  anlvver  bcgiris  thiib : 

"  Ccafe,   temutiiig  Syren,  ccafc  thy  flattering  ftrain, 

"  Sweet  is  thy  charming  Jong,  but  Tung  in  vain  ; 

"  Early  and  \ain  'uuu  tlit  world  I  came, 

"  Big  \vitl:  falie  hopes  :unl  eager  after  fame; 

"  Till  looking  round  me  ere  the  race  began, 

"  Maornen  and  fools,  I  law,  were  all  that  ran,  &c." 

And  cor.clud?;  thus : 

"  Farev.-ell  then  cities,  courts,  and  camps,  farewell, 

"  Welcome  ye  groves,  here  let  me  ever  dwell, 

*'  From  cares,  from  bufinefs,  and  mankind  remove, 

"  Ail  tut  ±e  Mufcs  and  inlpiring  love." 
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fo  favourable  a  reception,  as  to  have  an  uninterrupted  run  of 
at  Icait  40  days  [ij.  His  other  pieces  for  the  ilage1  were  all 
well  received  ;  and  we  are  allured  they  owed  that  reception 
to  their  own  merit,  as  much  as  to  the  general  efteem  and 
refpedt  that  all  the  polite  world  profefled  for  their  author  [K]» 
Wit  and  learning  know  no  party  ;  and  Addifon  joined  with 
Dryden  in  lounding  out  Granville's  praifes  [L]. 

Thus  debarred,  as  we  h'ave  fecn,  from  thofe  pafiages  to 
fame,  in  which  the  nnutial  difpofition  of  his  family  would 
have  inclined  him  to  tread,  he  {truck  out  a  road  untrodden 
by  any  of  his  ancellors,  wherein  he  reached  the  temple  "of 
honour,  and  that  too,  much  fooner  than  moft  of  his  contem- 
poraries. So  that,  upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne,  he 
itond  as  fair  in  the  general  tileem  as  any  man  of  his  years, 
which  were  about  35.  He  had  always  entertained  the  greateft 
veneration  for  the  queen,  and  he  made  his  court  to  her  in 
the  politeft  manner  [M].  He  entered  heartily  into  the  mea- 
fures  for  carrying  on  the  war  againft  France,  and  in  the  view 
of  exerting  a  proper  fpirit  in  the  nation,  he  tranflaied  the  fe- 
cond  "  Olynthian"  of  Demoflhenes  in  1702.  This  new 
fpecimen  of  his  literature  gained  him  many  friends,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  added  highly  to  his  reputation  ;  and  when 
the  defign  upon  Cadis  was  projected  the  fame  year,  he  pre- 
fentcd  to  Mr;  Harlcy,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  an  authen- 
tic journal  of  lord  Wimbledon's  expedition  thither  in  1625; 
with  a  view  that,  bv  avoiding  the  errors  committed  in  a  for- 
mer attempt  upon  the  fame  place,  a  more  fuccefsful  plan 
might  be  formed.  But;,  little  attention  being  given  to  it,  in- 
Itead  of  avoiding,  the  very  fame  miftak.es  happened,  and  the 
very  fame  difappointment  was  the  confequehce  •,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  my  lard  of  ( >rmond  had  an  opportunity 
to  take  his  revenge  at  Vigo,  and  to  return  with  glory,  which  See  thc-fr 
was  not  the  lord  Wimbledon's  good  fortune.  [  •'•'•' Picc:cslfx 

/~\  •         n         i  i  r  L-     nil  works. 

Our  patriot  flood  now  upon  a  oettcr  footing  as  to  h;s 
finances  than  hitherto*  His  father,  who  was  juft  dead,  had 
made  fome  provifion  for  him ;  which  was  increafed  by  a 
fmall  annuity  left  him  by  his  uncle  the  earl  of  LJath,  who 

[i]  The  reparation  of  the  principal  latter  in  a  copy  of  verfcs  addrcfTL-d  to 

aflors,  which   Toon   tbllowcJ,  jnJ   the  him    upon    his    tragedy    of   "    Heroic 

introJuction  of  the  Italian  opera,   put  "   Love." 
a  itop  to  its  further  appearance.  [M]   Thin  was  in  Uiganda's  prcpho 

[K]  Gildon's  "  Supplement  to  Lang-  cy.  i'pokcn  by  way  of  Epilogue  at  the 

"  br\ipe's    Account    of   the   Dramatic  firil  roprefentation  of  the  '•  Britifii  In- 

"   Foet«."  "  chanters,"    where   he    introduced    » 

[t]   The   former  in  the  "  Epil-'-^ue  fccnc  icprcfer.tMig  the  qu^crj,  and  :;.e 

"  to  the  Britifli  Enchanter:,"  and  the  fsvjral  trivunphf vf  her  reigu. 

VOL,  VI.  O  died 
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died  not  long  after  [N].      Thefe  advantages,  added  to  the 
favours  which  his  couiin  John  Greenville  had  received  from 
her  majefty,  in  being  railed  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
lord  Granville  of  Potheridge  [o],  and  his  brother  being  made 
governor  of  Barbadoes,  with  a  fixed  falary  of  2000!.   the 
fame  year  [p],   engaged  him  to  come  into  the  parliament  ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  chofen  for  Fowey  in  Cornwall,  in 
the  firft  parliament  of  the  queen,  with  John  Hicks,  Elq; 
In  1 706,  his  fortune  was  improved  farther  by  a  very  unwel- 
come accident  in  the  lofs  of  his  eldeft  brother,  Sir  Bevil, 
who  died'  that  year,  in  his  paflage  from  Barbadoes,  in  the 
flower  of  his   age,    unmarried,    and  univerfally  lamented. 
IicTice  our  younger  brother  flood  now  at  the  head  of  this 
branch  of  his  family,  and  he  flill  held  his  feat  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  both  in  the  fecond  and  third  parliaments  of  the 
queen  [Q^].     But  the  adrniniftration  being  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  with  whom  he  reniaint- d  i!'_atlily  con- 
nected  in  the  fame  principles,  he  was  cut  oil:  from  any  pro- 
ipc£t  of  being  preferred  at  court. 

In  this  fituation  he  diverted  himfelf  among  his  brother  po- 
ets ;  and  in  that  humour  we  find  him  at  this  time  introducing 
Wycherley  and  Pone  to  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  St.  John, 
Efq;  afterwards  lord  vifcount  Bolingbroke  [n  ] .  This  friend, 
then  difpLiccu,  having  formed  a  defign  of  celebrating  fuch  of 
the  poets  of  that  age  as  he  thought  defer ved  any  notice,  had 
applied  for  a  character  of  the  former  to  our  author,  whc,  in 
reply,  having  done  juftice  to  Mr.  Wycherley's  merit,  con- 
cludes his  letter  thus :  u  In  fhort,  Sir,  I'll  have  you  iudgc 
"  for  yourfeif.  I  am  not  fati^ia-J  v.-ith  this  imperfect  fketch  ; 
"  niune  your  day,  and  I  will  bring  you  together  ;  I  (hall 
"  have  both  your  thanks,  let  it  be  at  my  lodging.  I  can 
"  give  you  no  Falernian  that  has  out-lived  twenty  conful- 
"  fnips,  but  I  can  prornife  you  a  bottle  of  good  claret,  that 
*'  has  feen  two  reigns.  Hor.itir.ii  wit  will  not  be  wanting 
*'  when  you  two  meet.  He  fhail  bring  with  him,  if  you 
"  will,  a  young  poet  newly  in fpi red  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
"  Cooper's-hillj  whom  he  and  vVaUh  have  taken  under  their 
:  wing.  His  name  is  Pope,  he  is  not  above  17  or  18  years 
**  of  age,  and  promifes  miiaclcs.  If  he  goes  on  as  he  has 

[N]  He.  died   Aug.  ^^,  1701,  and         [<^~\  Willis's  Notitia  ParliameDtariai 
was  buried  at  Kllkampton  in  Cornwall.          [uj  His  lord  {hip,  then   Henry    St. 

[o]   He  was  fecond  Ion  of  the  carl  of  jfir.i,    lii'q;    had   wrote  the    Prologue 

Batli.     Collins.  to   his    frieud's    tragedy  of  "   Heroic 

[p]  Britilh  Empire  in  America,  Vol.  "  Love." 
II.  p.  63. 

*'  begun 
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u  begun  in  the  p  iftoi  d  \vny,  as  Virgil  fir  ft  tried  his  lirength, 
"  we  may  hope  to  '      .  nglifll  poetry  vie  with  the  .  -nman, 


and  this  Swan  of  Windlor  fmg  as  fwectly  as  the  Mimtuan. 
"  J.  e.\p-.o~l:  your  anfvvrr  | 

S:'  Ts  tiial,  which  happened  not  long  after,  brought 

on  th;it  rut.  •.  le  «*iv.nge  in  the  aumllry  in  1710,  wnen 
JYIr.  Grnnvii'.c's  friends  came  a  ain  into  power.  He  was 
ckvl.  J  ioi  the  be-rough  or"  Hellion,  but  being  returned  too 
for  the  county  of  C  nwall,  he  cuofc  tc  r.'prefent  the  latter; 
and,  Sept.  29,  he  dared  fecrcury  at  war,  in  the  room 

of  the  hu/  carl  of  Or:o,  J,  t':en  Robcn  vValpole,  Efq;  He 
coniinued  in  thi^  office  for  f.me  time,  and  diichavged  it  witU 
reputation  ;  and,  tow.uiU  the  clofe  of  the  next  year,  1711, 
he  efpoufed  the  lady  Ma:/,  dnus/hter  of  Edward  Villiers, 
carl  of  Jerfev,  at  time  lim^  jvjix-ii'.-d  of  a  confiderable  join- 
ture, as  widow  of  1'nomitb  v!ivMie,  Eftj;  by  whom  (he  was 
mother  of  the  late  lord  P.'eyn  oi.i;h.  He  had  juft  before  fuo 
ccL\!ed  to  the  eltate  of  t.;e  cider  branch  of  his  family  at 
Stowe  ;  and,  Dec.  31,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, by  the  title  of  lord  Lanfdowne,  baron  of  Biddeford  in 
the  county  of  Devon.  It  is  true,  he  was  one  of  the  12 
peers  who  were  all  created  at  the  fame  time  ;  a  flep  taken  to 
lerve  the  purpofe  of  this  party.  So  numerous  a  creation,  be- 
ing unprecedented,  made  a  great  noife,  but  none  gave  lefs 
offence  than  his.  His  lonifhip  was  now  the  next  male-riiTue 
in  that  noble  family,  wherein  two  peerages  had  been  extin- 
guifhed  almoft  together:  his  perfonal  merit  was  univerfally 
aliowed  ;  and  with  regard  to  his  political  fentiments,  thofe 
\vho  thought  him  moil  miltaken,  allowed  him  to  be  onen, 

O  *• 

candid,  and  uniform.  He  flood  always  high  in  the  favour 
of  queen  Anne;  and  with  great  re-.ilb:-.,  having  upon  'every 
occafion  teftified  the  greateit  zeal  for  her  government,  r.r.d 
the  rr.cit  profound  refpe^t  for  her  peribn.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  in  the  fucceeding  year,  1712,  we  find  hi;u 
fworn  of  her  majefiy's  privy-council,  made  comptroller  of 
her  houfholJ,  and  about  that  time  twelve-month  advanced 
to  the  poll  of  treafurer  in  the  fame  office.  His  lordfhip 
continued  in  this  pod  till  the  deccafe  of  his  beloved  miftrefs, 
when  he  kept  company  with  his  friends  in  falling  a  fr.crifice 
to  party-violence,  being  removed  from  his  treafurer's  place 
by  George  I.  Oct.  Ji,  1714. 

'  His  lordfnip  flill  continued  Ready  to  his  former  connec- 
tions, arid  in  that  fpirit  entered  his  proteft  v/ith  them  againft 

[s]  Lanfdov.-ne's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  434. 

O  2  the 
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the  bills  for  attainting  lord  Eolingbroke  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
niond  in  1715.  Kc  even  entered  deeply  into  the  fcheme  for 
railing  an  infurrecYion  in  the  Weft  of  England,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  it,  if  we  may  believe  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  re- 
preients  him  pofTefled  now  with  the  fame  political  fire  and 
frenzy  for  the  pretender,  as  he  had  fliewn  in  his  youth  for 
the  father.  It  is  worth  while  to  fee  that  lord's  account  of 
this  matter,  which  is  drawn  up  in  the  following  concife  and 
elegant  ftyle.  It  is  in  that  part  of  his  letter  to  Sir  William 
V-,  yndham,  where  he  is  representing  his  own  fituation  at  this 
critical  juncture  ;  when,  r.s  he  fays,  he  had  received  advices 
of  lord  Marr's  being  actually  gone  to  begin  the  rebellion  in 
Scotland.  "  Impatient,"  continues  he,  "  that  we  heard  no- 
"  thing  from  England,  when  we  expecled  every  moment  to 
"  hear  that  the  war  was  begun  in  Scotland ;  the  duke  cf 
"  Qrmond  and  I  refolved  to  fend  a  perfon  of  confidence  to 
"  "  'London.  We  intruded  him  to  repeat  to  you  the  former 

ton,  who  ,  .    .  .    -  ,       J        .  . 

>  ail  the  accounts  which  we  had  lent  over  ;  to  let  you  know  how 
papers  by  «  defutute  the  Chevalier  was,  either  of  aciual  fupport,  or 
"  even  of  reafonable  hopes  ;  and  to  defire  that  you  fhould 
4i  determine,  whether  he  fhould  go  to  Scotland,  or  throw 
"  himfelf  on  feme  part  of  the  Englifh  coaft.  This  perfon 
"  was  further  inftructed  to  tell  you  that,  the  Chevalier  being 
ic  ready  to  take  any  refolution  at  a  moment's  warning,  you 
"  might  depend  on  his  letting  out  the  inftant  he  received 
"  your  anfvv'  r :  and  therefore  that,  to  faye  time,  if  your  in- 
ir~  tention  \vas  Lo  rife,  you  would  do  well  to  act  immediately, 
st  on  the  aiTurance  that  the  plan  you  prescribed,  be  it  what 
"  it  would,  (hould  be  exactly  complied  with.  WTe  took 
"  this  refolution  the  rather,  bccaufe  one  of  the  packets, 
4C  which  had  been  prepared  in  cypher,  to  give  you  an  account 
"  of  things,  which  had  been  put  above  three  weeks  before 
^  into  Mf.  de  Torcy's  hands,  and  which  by  confcqtience 
we  thought  to  be  in  yours,  was  by  this  time  fent  back  to 
me  by  this  inmifte;,  I  think  open;  with  an  excufe  that  he 
durft  not  take  upon  him  to  forward  it.  The  perfon  dif- 
*'  patched  to  London  returned  very  foon  to  us,  and  the 
"  anfwer  he  brought  v/as,  '  That  fince  affairs  grew  daily 
"  \vorfc,  and  could  not  mend  by  delay,  our  friends  had  rc- 
"  folved  to  ce(  lare  immediately,  and  that  they  would  be  ready 
"  to  join  the  Chevalier  on  his  landing  :  that  his  perfon  would 
;  be  as  fafe  there  as  in  Scotland,  and  that  in  every  other  re- 
"  fpccl:  it  was  better  that  he  mould  land  in  England  ;  that 
"  they  had  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours,  and  that  they  hoped 
"  the  weflcra  counties  were  in  a  good  poiturc  to  receive 

"  him/ 


a 
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"  him.'     To  this  was  added,  a  general   indication   of  the 
"  place  he  Ihould  conic   lu-ar  to,  '  as  nrar  to  Plymouth 

"  poflible.'      You  mud  agree,  that  this  was  not  the  anfvvcr  Ll''r 

i  i  I-,  gave  this  an- 

"  of  men  who  knew  wh;.t  they  were  about ;  a  little  more^,..,.  in  thr 

"  precifion  v\-as  neccflary,  in  dictating  a  menace  which  was  mmeuf..!! 
"  to  have  fuch  confcquc'nces  ;  and   efoecially  fince  the  gen-tlic  p"'"™ 

•i  -I  r  u       /•      i       privy  to  the 

"  tlcman  could  not  fail  to  acquaint  the  perfons  he  (poke  }' 
"  with,  that  the  Chevalier  was  not  able  to  carry  men  enough 
"  to  fee ure  him  from  being  taken  up,  even  by  the  firft  con- 
"  liable.  Notwithllanding  this,  the  duke  of  Ormond  let 
"  out  from  Pari«,  a»d  the  Chevalier  from  Bar;  and  before 
"  his  embarkation  the  duke  heard,  that  jeveral  of  our  prin- 
"  cipal  friends  had  been  feized,  immediately  after  the  pcr- 
"  fon  who  came  latt  from  them  had  left  London,  that  the 
"  others  were  all  difperfed,  and  that  the  confternation  was 
"  univerfal." 

Accordingly,  we  find  lord  Lanfdownc  was  fcized  as  a  fuf- 
fpedled  perfon,  Sept.  26,  1715,  and  committed  prifoner  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  continued  a  long  time. 
He  was,  however,  at  length  fet  free  from  his  imprifonment, 
Feb.  8,  1717?  when  all  dangers  were  over.  However  fen- 
fible  he  might  be  at  this  time  of  the  miflake  in  his  conduct, 
which  had  deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  yet  he  was  far  from 
running  into  the  other  extreme.  He  feems,  indeed,  to  be 
one  of  thofe  Tories,  v/ho  are  faid  to  have  been  driven  by  the  , 
violent  perfections  againft  that  party  into  Jacobitifm,  and 
who  returned  to  their  former  principles  as  foon  as  that  vio- 
lence ceafed.  Hence  we  find  him  in  1719,  as  warm  as  ever 
in  deduce  of  thofe  principles,  the  tirft  time  of  his  fpeaking 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  debates  about  repealing  the  ait 
againft  occafional  conformity.  He  does  r.ot  fcruple  openly 
to  charge  the  late  rebellion  in  1715,  upon  the  mi  (conduct  of 
the  ad  mi  nitration  at  that  time,  in  the  following  terms.  Hav- 
ing told  their  lordihips,  "  That  he  always  underftobd  the 
tc  Act  of  Toleration  to  be  meant  as  an  indulgence  lor  ten- 
"  der  confciences,  not  a  licence  for  hardened  ones ;  and  that 
"  the  acl:  to  prevent  Occafional -Conformity  was  deiigned 
"  only  to  correct  a  particular  crime  of  particular  men,  in 
"  which  no  fe£t  of  33illenters  was  included,  but  thofe  fol- 
"  lowers  of  Judas,  who  came  to  the  I.^ord's  Supper  for  no 
"  other  end  but  to  fell  and  betray  him  ;  it  is'very  furpriz- 
*'  in?,"  continues  he,  "  to  near  the  merit  of  Dinenters  fo 
*'  highly  extolled  and  magnified  within  thcfe  v/ails.  \Vho 
*'  is  there  among  us,  but  can  tell  of  fome  anceflor  cither 
*'  fequeftered  or  murdered  by  them  ?  Who  voted  the  lords 

03  **  ufelds  ? 
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"  ufelefs?    The  DifTenters.      Who  abolifned   Epifcopacy? 
"  The  Dificntcrs*     Who  deftroyed  freedom  of  Parliaments  ? 
"  The  DuTenters.     Who  introduced  governing  by  {landing 
"  armies  ?    The  DirTenters.     Who  waftied  their  hands  in 
"  the  blood  of  their  martyred  Sovereign  ?  The  Difienters. 
"  Have  they  repented?  No:  They  glory  in  their  wicked- 
"  nefs  at  this  day."     He  proceeds  to  remark  the  turbuicncy 
of  the  Diiier.ters  from  Charles  I.  to  queen  Anne;  and,  with 
regard  to  th^-  then  prefer.  t  reign,  he  obfcrves,  "  That  they 
"  have  remained,  as  has  been  faid,  not  only  quiet,  but  ap- 
"  peared  zealous  in  fupporting  the  prefcnt  eftablifhment,  is 
"  no  \vonder  :   For  who  but  themfelves,  or  their  favourer?, 
"  have  been  thought  worthy  of  countenance  ?  It  there  be  an 
"   univerfcl  difcontent  among  the  people  at  this  time,  the 
"  reafon  is  plain,  is  flagrant,  is  notoriour,  ;  the  early  impa- 
"  tience  and  prefumption  of  the  Diffenters.     Their  infolent 
"  and  undifTembled  expectations.     Their  open  infults  of  the 
"  clergy.     Their  affixing  bills  upon  our  very  church  doors 
"  with  this  fcandalous  inscription,  A  HOUSE  TO  BE  LETT. 
"  Their  public  vindications  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  and 
*'  their  vile  reflections  upon  the  memory  of  queen  Anne, 
"  for  ever  dear  to  the  people  of  England.     Echoes  many 
*•  other  indecent  and  arrogant  provocations,  too  many  to 
"  enumerate,  too  much  to  bear.     The  violences  that  enfued 
"  let  che  ag^reilors  anf-.vcr  icr.     Tht-ir  acting  all  tbi?,  not 
TheOcca-  «  only  with  impunity,   but  with  reward  out  of  the  public 
fionalCon-  i(.  tveafurc    was  niore  thari  fuiYicient  reafon  for  iealoufy.     A 

formity-  .      ,  7  ...  .  111 

Bill,  '  jeaioufy,  for  which  tnis  new  attempt  to  break  down  all  the 

Schifm-Bill  <•<•  fences  and  boundaries  of  the  church  at  once,   will  indeed 


His  lorddiip  continued  fteady  in  the  fame  fcntimcnts,  which 
were  fo  oppcfite  to  t'hofc  of  the  court,  and  tnconfiftent  with 
the  meafures  taken  by  the  adminiftration,  that  he  muft  needs 
be  fenfible  a  watchful  eye  was  kept  ever  upon  him.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  fiamc  broke  out  againit  his  friends,  on  ac- 
count of  what  is  fometimes  called  Atterbury's  plot  in  1722, 
his  lordfhip,  apparently  to  avoid  a  feccnd  imprifonment  in  the 
Tower,  withdrew  to  France,  fie  had  been  at  Paris  but  a 
little  while,  wht:n  the  i;rfr  volume  of  Burner's  "  Hiftory  of 
"  his  own  Times'1  was  publifhed.  Great  exped'tations  had 
been  raifed  of  this  work,  fo  that  he  peruied  it  with  attention  ; 
and  finding  the  characters  of  the  duke  of  Aibemarle  and  the 
tarl  of  Bath  treated  in  a  iranner  he  thought  they  did  not 
ccfcrve,  he  formed  the  dcf;2;n  of  doing  them  juftice.  1  his 
led  him  to  confidcr  what  had  been  laid  by  other  hiftorians 

concerning 
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concerning  his  family  ;  and  as  Clarendon  and  Echard  had 
treated  his  uncle,  Sir  Richard  Gnmvii!:-,  ny>re  roir/hly,  his 
lorJfhip,  being  pod'elled  of  memoirs  where  lii?  conduct  :night 
be  let  in  a  fairer  light,  refolvcd  to  follow  the  dictates  of  duty 
and  inclination,  by  publishing  his  fentiments  upon  theie 
heads  [T]. 

He  continued  abroad  at  Paris  ulmoft  the  fpacc  often  years  ; 
and,  being  fenfiblc  that  many  juvenilities  had  cfcaped  his  pen 
in  his  poetical  pieces,  made  ule  of  the  opportunity  furnished 
by  this  retirement,  to  rcvifc  and  correct  them,  in  order  to  a 
rcpublication.  Accordingly,  at  his  return  to  England  in 
1732,  he  published  the  to,  together  with  a  vindication  of  his 
kinfman  juit  mentioned,  in  two  volumes  ^.to.  The  late 
queen  Caroline  having  honorrcd  him  with  her  protection,  the 
laft  verfes  he  wrote,  were  to  infcribe  two  copies  of  his  poems, 
one  of  which  was  prefented  to  her  majefty,  and  the  other  to 
the  princefs-royr.l  Ar.;ie,  Ir.te  princefs-dowager  of  Orange  [u]. 
The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  palfcd  in  privacy  and 
retirement,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  Jan.  30, 
1735  [x],  in  his  63th  year  ;  having  loft  his  lady  a  few  days 
before  [Y],  by  whom  having  no  male  iiTue  [z],  the  tit;c  of 
Lanfdowne  became  in  him  extinct. 

[T]  Thefe  pieces  are  printsd  in  his  "   1732,"  410  ;   and  the  fpring  follow- 

works,  under  the  t;:lcs  of"  "  A  Vindi-  ing,  there  came  out  alfo  an  anfvver  in, 

"  cation  of  General  M.-mk,  fix."  and  defence  of  Echard,  by  Dr.  Colbacch,  in- 

"   A  Vindication  of  Sir  Richard  Green-  tituled,  "  An  F.xamination  of  Echard's 

"  vilis,  General  of  the  Weft  to  King  "  Account  of  the    Marriage    Treaty, 

"  Charles  I.  £.-=."      They  wcrs   an-  "  &c." 

fn-cred  by  Oulr.ihcGn,  in  a  piece,  inti-          [uj   See  his  Works,    Vol.  III.  p. 

tulcd,  "  R.e?icctijns  hiilcrka!  and  po-  263,  264. 

"  lite,  &c.  1731,"  410  ;  and  by  judge          [x]  Lond.  Mag.  Vol.  IV.  p.  99. 
fiurnet,  in  "  Remarks,&c."  a  pamphlet.         [y]  Hilt.  Regift.  Vol.  XX.  p.  10. 
His  lorJiliip  replied,  in  "  A  Letter  to         [z]  Gentleman's  Mag.  Vol,  V.  p. 

"  the  Author  of  the  Rcflcclions,  &c.  68. 

GRATIUS,  an  eminent  Latin  poet,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Ovid,  and  pointed  out  by  him  in  the 
laft  elegy  of  the  fourth  book  "  De  Pontp  :"  "  Aptaque  ve- 
c'  nanti  Gratius  arma  dcdit."  We  have  a  poem  of  his,  in- 
tituled, "  Cynegeticon,  or,  The  Art  of  Hunting  with  Dogs  j" 
but  it  is  imperfect  towards  the  end,  fo  that  in  ftriclnefs  it 
can  only  be  called  a  fragment.  The  ftyle  of  this  poem  is 
reckoned  purs,  but  without  elevation;  the  poet  having  been 
more  felicitous  to  inftrucTc,  than  to  pleafe  his  reader.  He 
is  alfo  cenfured  by  the  critics,  as  dwelling  too  long  on  fables  ; 
and  as  he  is  counted  much  fuperior  to  Nemefianus,  who  has 
treated  the  fame  fubjrct,  fo  he  is  reckoned  in  all  points  infe- 

O  4  rior 
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to  the  Greek  poet  Oppian,  who  wrote  his  Cynegctlcs  and 
Kalicutics  under  Scvcrus  and  Carracaila,  to  whom  he  pre- 
ftnted  them,  and  who  is  laid  to  have  rewarded  the  poet  very 
magnificently.  The  "  Cynegetica"  were  publifhed  at  Ley- 
den,  1645,  in  T2tno,  with  the  learned  notes  of  Janus  U1U 
tins;  and  afterwards  with  NemeJlanus  at  London  1699,  hi 
Bvo,  "  cum  Notis  perpetuis  Thomas  Jonfon,  Ivi.  A." 
The  lateft  edition  is  that  of  Leyden  1728,  in  410,  in  which 
Nemefianus  and  the  other  writers  "  rei  venatics"  are 
publifhed  with  him, 

GRAVESANDE  (WILLIAM  JAMES),  was  born  1688, 
gt  D  el  ft  in  Holland,  of  an,  ancient  and  honourable  family, 
He  v.ras  educated  with  the  greateft  care,  and  very  early  dif- 
covered  an  extraordinary  genius  for  mathematical  learning. 
He  was  Tent  to  the  univeruty  of  Leyden  in  1704,  with  an 
intention  to  itudy  the  civil  law  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
cultivated  with  the  greater!:  a.Tiduity  his  favourite  fcience. 
Before  he  was  19,  he  compofcd  his  treatife  on  perspective, 
which  gained  him  great  credit  amonglt  the  molt  eminent 
mathematicians  of  h;s  time.  When  he  had  taken  his  doc- 
tor's degree  in  1707,  he  quitted  the  college,  and  fettled  at 
the  Hague,  where  he  practjfed  at  the  bar.  In  this  fituatiori 
he  contracted  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  learned 
men  ;  and  made  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  fociety 
that  compcied  a  periodical  review,  intituled,  t4  Le  Journal 
ic  Litteraire."  This  journal  began  in  May  1713,  and  was 
continued  without  interruption  till.  1722-  The  parts  of  it 
written  .or  extracted  by  Gravefande  were  principally  thofe 
relating  to  phyhcs  and  geometry.  But  he  enriched  it  alfo 
with  feveral  original  pieces  entirely  of  his  compofition,  vis. 
u  Remarks  on  the  Conflrucvtion  of  Pneumatical  Engines  ;" 
:  a  moral  Eflay  on  Lying  ;"  and  a  celebrated  "  EBay  on  the 
"  Colliilon  of  Bodies  ;"  which,  as  it  onpofed  the  New- 
tonian Philofophy,  was  attacked  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  many- 
other  learned  men. 

In  1715,  when  the  States  fent  to  congratulate  George  I, 
on  his  acceiiion  to  the  throne,  Gravefande  was  appointed 
fecretary  to  the  embafTy,  During  his  ftay  in  England,  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  became 
intimately  acquainted  with"  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Holland,  when  the  bufinefs  of  the  embafiy  was  over, 
he  was  chofen  profcfibr  of  mathematics  and  aftronomy  at 
Leyden  :  and  he  had  the  honour  of  firft  teaching  the  New- 
tonian philofophy  there,,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy.  The 
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moft  confulcrable  of  his  publications  is,  "  An  IntroJu£Vion 
44  to  the  Newtonian  Phiilofophy  :  or,  a  Treatife  on  the  Ele- 
"  ments  of  Phyiics,  confirmed  by  Experiments."  This  per- 
formance, being  only  a  more  pcricdt  copy  of  his  public  lec- 
tures, was  fir  It  printed  in  1720-,  and  hath  fmce  gone  throi:  'i 
many  edition?,  with  considerable  improvements.  He  pub- 
lifhed  alfo,  "  A  fmall  Treatife  oivthc  Elements  of  Algebr.i 
"  tor  the  Ufe  of  young  Students."  After  he  was  promot.  1 
to  the  chair  of  philofophy  in  1734,  he  publifhed  "  A  Courfe 
"  of  Logic  and  Metaphyfics."  He  had  a  defign  too  of 
prefenting  the  public  with  a  "  Syftem  pf  Morality,"  but  his 
di.ith,  which  happened  in  1742,  prevented  his  putting  it  in 
execution.  Befides  his  own  works,  he  publifhed  feveral  cor-  Marchand'o 
reel  editions  of  the  valuable  works  of  others. 

He  was  amiable  in  his  private,  and  refpectable  in  his 
public  character  ;  for  few  men  of  letters  have  done  more 
eminent  fervices  to  their  country.  The  minifters  of  the 
republic  confultcd  him  on  all  cecafions  wherein  his  talents 
\vcre  requilue  to  aflift  them,  which  his  fkill  in  calculation 
often  enabled  him  to  do  in  money  affairs.  He  was  of  great 
fervice  alfo  in  detecting  the  fccret  correfpondence  of  their 
enemies,  as  a  decypherer.  And  as  a  profeffor,  none  ever 
•applied  the  powers  of  nature  with  more  fuccefs,  or  to  more 
uleful  purpofes. 

GRAVINA  (JOHN  VINCENT),  an  eminent  fchqlar,  and 
jlluftrious  lawyer  of  Italy,  was  born  of  genteel  parents  at 
Roggiano,  Feb.  18,  1664;  and  educated  under  Gregory  Ni 
Caloprefe,  a  famous  philofopher  of  that  time,  and  withal  his 
coufm-german.  He  went  to  Naples  at  16,  and  there  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  Latin  eloquence,  to  the  Greek  language, 
and  to  civil  law  :  which  application,  however,  did  not  make 
him  neglect  to  cultivate  with  the  utmoft  exactnefs  his  own 
native  tongue.  He  was  fo  fond  of  ftudy,  that  he  purfucd  it 
10  or  12  hours  a  day  to  the  very  iaft  years  of  his  life  ;  and 
\vhen  his  friends  remonftrated  againil  this  uhneceflarv  labour, 

•— *  y 

he  ufed  to  tell  them,  that  he  knew  of  nothing  which  could 
afford  him  more  pleafure.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1689,  and 
fome  years  after  was  made  profeffbr  of  canon  law  in  the 
college  of  Sapienzi,  by  Innocent  XI,  who  elreemed  him 
much  ;  which  employment  he  held  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  of  an  amiable  cafl :  at  leaft,  he 
had  not  the  art  of  making  himfelf  beloved.  The  free  man- 
ner in  which  he  fpoke  of  all  mankind,  and  the  contempt 
with  which  he  treated  the  greatefl  part  of  the  learned,  raifed 

him 
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him  up  many  enemies  ;  and  among  others  the  famous  Set- 
tano,  who  has  made  him  the  fbbjcit  of  feme  of  his  fatircsK 
When  the  academy  of  die  Arcadians  was  qfiabliihed  at  Rome 
in  1690,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  under  the  name  of 
Opico  Erimanteo  :  but  21  years  after,  he  formed  a  fchifrn, 
in  conjunction  v/ith  fome  Arcadians  who  were  his  friends, 
and  woul  i  have  founded  a  new  academy,  with  a  view  of  be- 
in:;  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it,  to  which  he  would  have  given 
the  name  of  Anti-Arcadia.  His  pro] eel  however  failed  ;  and 
himfelf  and  his  confederates  were  i  truck  out  of  tlie  lift  of 
Arcadians.  Many  univerfities  of  Germany  would  have 
drawn  Gravina  to  them,  and  mads  propofals  to  him  for  that 
ptirpofe  •,  but  nothing  was  able  to  itir  him  from  Rome.  That 
of  Turin  offered  him  the  firft  profeiTorfhip  of  law,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  was  attacked  bv  the  diitemper  of  which  her 
died,  and  which  feems  to  have  been,  a  mortification  in  his 
bowels.  He  was  troubled  -»vi:h  pair.;,  in  thofe  parts  for  many 
years  before  :  but  they  did  not  prove  ratal  to  him,  till  Jan.  6, 
1718.  He  had  made  his  will  in  April  1715,  in  which  he 
ordered  his  body  to  be  opened  and  embalmed. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  his  works  ; 
in  which  we  fhall  be  more  than  ordinarily  particular,  they 
being  all  very  curious,  and  fome  extremely  ufeful.  His  firit 
publication  was  a  piece,  intituled,  i.  "  Prifci  Cenforini  Pho- 
cc  tiftici  Hydra  Myftica  ;  five,  de  corrupta  morali  Do&rina 
"  Dialogus,  Colonise,  1691,"  4-to  ;  but  really  printed  at 
Naples.  This  was  without  a  name,  and  is  very  fcarce;  the 
author  having  printed  only  50  copies,  which  he  diftributed 
among  his  friends.  2-  "  L'Endimione  di  Erilo  Cleoneo, 
"  Pattore  Arcade,  con  un  Difcorfo  di  Bione  Crateo.  In 
**  Roma,  1692,"  i2mo.  The  Endymion  is  Alexander 
Guidi's,  who,  in  the  academy  cf  the  Arcadians,  went  under 
the  name  of  Erilo  Cleoneo  ;  and  the  difcourfe  annexed, 
which  illuftrates  the  beauties  of  this  paftoral,  is  Gravina's, 
who  conceals  himfelf  under  that  of  Bione  Crateo.  3.  "  Dellc 
*'  Antiche  Favola,  Roma  1696,"  I2mo.  4.  A  collection 
of  pieces  under  the  name  of  "  Opufcula,"  at  Home  in  1696, 

no  ;  containing,  firft,  "  An  Eilay  upon  an  ancient  Law," 
f.condly,  "  A  Dialogue  concerning  the  Excellence  of  the 
"  Lar;n  Tongue;"  thirdly,  "  A  Difcourfe  of  the  Change 
"  \vhich  has  happened  in  the  Sciences,  particularly  in  Italy;" 
fourthly,  "  A  Treatife  upon  the  Contempt  of  Death  ;" 
fifthly,  "  Upon  Moderation  in  Mourning  3"  fixthly,  "  The 
"  Lr.ws  of  the  Arcadians." 

But 
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But  the  Created  of  all  his  works,  and  for  which  lie  will  be 
ever  memorable,  is,  5.  Hi  :s,  "  l)c  Ortu  &  Pro- 

"   greflu   i"ris   (Jiviiis  ;"  the   hill   of  which   was   printed  at 
Naples  in  1701,  8vo.  and  ac  Lciplic  in  1704,  8vo.    CJravina 
•wards   itT.t  the   two  other  boo!      of  this  work  to  John 
Burcharu  ,'<  n'ian  at  Lcipfic,  who  had  published 

the  firft  th.      ,  ".ho  pubiifhed  thclc  alto  in  1708,  toirc- 

thcr  with  if,  in  one  vol.  410.  They  were  publifhed  alfo 
aples  in  1713,  in  two  vols.  410.  with  the  addition 
of  a  book,  "  DC  Rumano  Imperio  ;"  and  dedicated  to  pope 
Clement  XI,  who  was  much  the  author's  friend.  This  is 
rrc.ko.icd  tlic  be  ft  edition  of  this  famous  work;  for,  when  it 
was  reprinted  at  Lcipiic  with  the  "  Opufcula"  above-men- 
tioned in  1717,  it  v.'if,  thought  expedient  to  call  it  in  the 
ti'.:e-pac;c,  "  r'.Vitio  noviilima  ad  nuperam  Neapolitanam 
"  ememlata  &  audb.."  Gravina's  view,  in  this  "  Hiftory 
"  of  Ancient  Law,"  was  to  induce  the  Roman  youth  to 
iludy  it  in  its  original  records  ;  in  the  Pande6ts,  the  Infti- 
tutes,  and  the  Code  ;  and  not  to  content  themfelves,  as  he 
.1  complained  they  did,  with  learning  it  from  modern 
abridgement?,  drawn  up  with  great  confufion,  and  in  very 
barbarous  Latin.  Such  knowledge  and  fuch  language,  he 
faid,  might  do  well  enough  for  the  bar,  where  a  facility  of 
freaking  often  fupplied  the  place  of  learning  and  good  fenfe, 
:  ce  'pu'ges  who  had  no  extraordinary  fh;ire  of  either; 
but  were  what  a  real  lawyer  fhould  be  greatly  above.  As 
to  the  piece  "  De  Romano  Imperio,"  Le  Clerc  pronounces  Blbl.  Arc 
it  to  be  a  work  in  which  Gravina  has  fhewn  the  greateft  ^  Modi"x 
judgement  and  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquity. 

The  next  performance  we  find  in  the  lift  of  his  works  is, 
6.  "  Acla  Connftorialia  creationis  Emin.  &  Rev.  Cardina- 
"  lium  inftitutse  a  S.  D.  N.  Clcmente  XI.  P.  M.  diebus  17 
"  Maii  &  7  Junit  anno  falutis  1706.  Acceilit  eorundem 
*'  Cardina'ii'j.m  brevis  delineatio.  Colonias,  1707,"  4to. 
n.  "  Delia  Ragione  Poetica  Libri  due.  In  Roma,  1708," 
4tc.  8.  "  Tragedie  cinque.  In  Napoli,  1712,"  8vo.  Thefc 
iive  tragedies  are,  "  II  Palamede,"  "  L'Andromeda,"  "  L' 
"  Applo  Claudio,"  "  II  Papiniano,"  "  II  Servio  Tullio." 
Gravina  faid,  that  he  compoled  thefe  tragedies  in  three 
months,  without  interrupting  his  le£cures  ;  yet  declares  in 
his  preface,  that  he  fhould  look  upon  all  thofe  as  either  ig- 
norant or  envious,  who  fnould  icruplc  to  prcter  them,  to 
what  TaiTo,  Eon-iv'.ii,  Triilino,  and  others,  had  co.r.pofed 
of  the  fame  kind.  Not  having  the  volume  before  us,  we 
take  this  upon  Nicerou's  authority  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it 

flicws 
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{hews,  that  Oravina,  great  as  his  talents  were,  had  yet  too 
high  an  opinion  of  them.  9.  "  Orationes.  Neap.  1712,'' 
I2mo.  Thefe  have  been  reprinted  more  than  once,  and  are 
to  be  found  with  his  "  Opufcula"  in  the  edition  of  "  Ori- 
<c  gines  Juris  Civilis,"  printed  at  Lcipfic  in  1717.  10. 
"  Delia  Tragedia  Libro  uno.  Napoli,  1715,"  Ato.  This 
work,  his  two  books  "  Delia  Ragione  Pottica,"  his  dif- 
courfe  upon  the  "  Endymion"  of  Alexander  Guidi,  and 
fome  other  pieces,  were  printed  together  at  Venice  in  1731, 


There  is  an  edition  of  Gra-vina's  works,  printed  at  Leipfic 
in  I737»4t°-  with  the  notes  of  Mafcovius,  which  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Diclionaire  Hiftorique  Portatif  "  calls  the  beft. 
If  it  cotnprifes  all  his  works,  for  we  have  not  feen  it,  it  may 
be  the  heft,  fmce  it  is  the  only  one  that  does. 

GRAVINA  (PETER),  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  was  born 
at  Catanca  in  Sicily,  became  a  canon  of  Naples,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1528,  aged  74.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was 
printed  at  Naples  in  1532,  in  410;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  author  was  a  negligent  writer,  and  even  affectedly 
fo.  Sannazarius,  however,  who  was  not  much  given  to 
commend  other  people,  preferred  him  for  an  Epigram  before 
trv  a'l  tne  poets  of  his  time  ;  and  Paul  Tovius  has  obferved, 

IV..  ,    •         .  iir-  i  ,-.,. 

jov.   that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  tendernefs  m  his 

74.     Elegies. 

GRAUNT  (JOHN),  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Ob- 
"  fervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,"  was  the  fon  of 
Kenry  Graunt  of  Hamnihire  ;  who,  being  afterwards  fettled 
in  Birchcn-lanc,  London,  had  this  child  born  there,  April 
24,  1620.  Being  a  rigid  Puritan,  he  bred  him  up  in  all  the 
ftri&neis  of  thoie  principles;  and  defigning  him  for  a  trade, 
gave  him  no  more  education  than  was  barely  necefiary  for 
that  purpofe  :  fo  that,  with  the  ordinary  qualifications  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  without  any  grammar- 
learning,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  haberdafher  of  fmall 
wares  in  the  cfty,  which  trade  he  afterwards  followed  ; 
bv.t  he  was  free  of  the  drapers  company.  He  came  early 
into  bufmefs,  and  in  a  fhort  time  grew  fo  much  into  the 
eih:em  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  was  frequently  chofea 
arbitrator  for  compofing  differences  between  neighbours,  and 
preventing  law-fuits.  With  this  reputation  he  paffed  through 
al!  the  offices  of  his  ward,  as  far  as  that  of  a  common-coun- 
cii-raan,  which  he  held  two  years,  and  was  firft  captain, 
4  and 
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and  then  major  of  the  train  bands.  Thcfe  diftinclions  were 
the  effects  of  a.  great  fhare  of  good  fcnlc  and  probity,  ren- 
dered amiable  by  a  mild  and  friendly  difpoiition  ;  and  this 
was  all  that  could  be  expected  from  a  tradefman  of  no  great 
birth,  and  of  fmall  breeding.  .But  Graunt's  genius  was  far 
from  being  confined  within  thole  limits  :  it  broke  through 
all  the  difad vantages  of  his  {lender  education,  and  enabled 
him  to  form  a  new  and  noble  defign,  and  to  execute  it  with 
as  much  fpirit,  as  there  appeared  fagacity  in- forming  it. 

V\re  do  not  know  the  exact  time  when  he  firft  began  to 
collect  and  confider  the  Dills  of  Mortality  ;  but  he  tells  us 
himfelf  [A],  thtt  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  that  way  feveral 
years,  before  he  had  any  defign  of  publifhing  the  discoveries 
he  had  made.  As  his  character  muft  have  been  at  a  very 
high  pitch  in  1650,  when,  though  not  above  30  years  of 
age,  his  intereft  was  fo  extcnfive,  as  to  procure  the  mufic 
profeflbr's  chair  at  Greftiam  for  his  friend  doctor  (afterwards 
Sir  William)  Petty  [B j  ;  fo  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  his 
acquaintance  and  fnci  dihip  witli  that  extraordinary  virtuofo, 
was  the  confequencc  of  a  fimilarity  of  genius  ;  and  that  our 
author  had  then  communicated  fome  of  his  thoughts  upon 
this  fubject  to  that  friend,  \vho,  on  his  part,  is  likewife  faiJ 
to  have  repaid  the  generous  confidence  with  fome  ufcful 
hints  towards  compofing  his  book  [c].  This  piece,  which 
contained  a  new  and  accurate  theiis  of  policy,  built  upon  a 
more  certain  reafoning  than  was  before  that  time  known, 
was  firft  prefented  to  the  public  in  1661,  410.  and  met  with 
inch  an  extraordinary  reception  as  made  way  for 'another 
edition  the  next  year. 

In  Ihort,  our  author's  fame  fpread,  together  with  the  ad- 
mirable ufefulriefs  of  his  book,  both  af  home  and  abroad. 
Immediately  after  the  publication  of  it,  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France,  or  his  mini  tiers,  provided,  by  a  law,  for  the  moil- 
exact  regifter  of  births  and  burials,  that  is  any  where  in 
Europe  ;  and  at  home  Charles  II.  conceived  fo  high  an  ef- 
tcem  of  his  abilities,  that,  foon  after  the  inf.r.itution  of  the 
Royal  Society)  his  majefty  recommended  him  to  their  choice 
for  a  member;  with  this  charge,  that  if  they  found  anymore 
fuch  tradefmen,  they  vhcuid  be  fure  to  admit  them  ail.  He 

[A]  In  the  preface  to  his  "  Clfcr  afiiftrd  as  not  to  have  been  able  to  pro- 

"  vatioft."  c?cd   without   this  friend's  help,  ai  jj 

fcj  Ward's  Live',  &•;.  p.  210.  fuppcfcd   by  thy  writer  of  his   article, 

c]  Wood  calls  it  £j]i:iin<  nnJ  nv.t-  in  the  Biog.  Brit,  who  under  tliat  imu- 

ting  him  inlo  u  \v.\y  ;   an  exprcliiou  rar  giii-Uion  h.<3  taken  great  pains  to  dtrrrv- 

eijough  from  importing,  that  he  was  lo  lilh  a  moniur  of  liii  own  creating. 

hai 
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had  dedicated  the  work  to  Sir  Robert  Moray,  president  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  had  fent  50  copies  to  be  difpcried 
among  their  members,  when  he  was  propofcd,  (though  a  mop- 
keeper)  and  admitted  into  thefociety,  Feb.  26, 1661-2  [^>]; 
and  an  order  of  council  puffed,  June  20,  1665,  for  pubiiih- 
ing  the  third  edition,  which  was  executed  by  the  fociety's 
printer  [E],  and  came  cut  that  fame  year.  After  receiving 
this  honour,  he  did  not  long  continue  a  Shopkeeper,  but  left 
off  his  bufinefs ;  and  Sept.  25,  1666,  became  a'truftee  for 
the  management  of  the  New-river.  He  was  fo,  for  one  of 
the  lhares  belonging  to  Sir  William  Backhoufe,  who  dying 
in  1669,  his' relict,  afterwards  countefs  of  Clarendon,  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  her  truilees  in  the  faid  company. 

This  account  of  the  time  of  our  author's  admiffion  inic  the 
government  x>f.  the  New-river,  is  taken /rom  the  minute 
books  or  regifter,  of  the  general  court  of  that  company,  and 
{"ufficiently  clears  him  from  an  imputation  thrown  upon  his 
memory  by  bifhop  Eurnet ;  who,  having  obferved  that  the 
New-river  was  brought  to  a  head  at  Iflington,  where  there 
is  a  great  rcom  full  of  pipes  that  conveys  it  through  the  irreets 
of  London,  ana  that  the  confrant  order  was  to  fet  all  the 
pipes  a  running  on  Saturday  night,  that  fo  the  ciflerns  might 
be  all  full  on  Sunday  morning,  there  being  a  more  than  or- 
c'inary  confumpticn  of  water  on  that  day,  relates  the  follow- 
ing (lory,  which  he  fays  was  told  him  by  Dr.  Lloyd  (after- 
wards bifhop  of  Worcester)  and  the  countefs  of  Clarendon. 
tc  There  was,1'  fays  he,  "  one  Graunt  a  Papiil,  who  under 
**  Sir  William  Petty  publifhed  his  Obfer-vations  on  the  Bills 
"  of  Mortality.  He  had  forne  time  before  applied  himicli  to 

.•  11 

"  Lloyd,  who  had  great  credit  with  the  countefs  of  Claren- 
tc  don,  and  faid  he  could  raife  that  eftate  confuJerably,  if 
"  (he  would  make  him  a  truftee  for  her.  His  fchemes  were 
probable ;  r.nd  he  was  made  one  of  the  board  that  governed 
that  matter,  and  by  that  he  had  a  right  to  coir.e  as  often 
as  he  pleafed  to  view  their  works  at  Iflington.  He  went 
"  thither  the  Saturday  before  the  fire  broke  out,  and  called 
"  for  the  key  where  the  heads  of  the  pipes  were,  and  turned 
"  all  the  cocks  of  the  pipes  that  were  then  open,  flopt  the 
41  water,  and  went  away  and  carried  the  keys  with  him  ;  fo 
"  when  the  fire  broke  out  next  morning,  they  opened  the 
"  pipes  in  the  itrcets  to  find  water,  but  there  was  none. 
"  And  forne  hours  v/ere  loll  in  fendinr--  to  Iflington,  where 

O  O  ' 

|~.D]  Birch's  "  Hi ftory  of  the  Royal     edition,   which  contained  large  addi- 
*«  Society,"  Vol.  I.  tions. 

[fcj   'ihc  order  is  prefixed   to   this 

2  "   the 


t. 
ci 
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**  the  door  WAS  broke  on-^n  and  the  co^k-:  turned,  and  it 
"  was  long  before  th,  .  to  London.  Graunt,  in- 

"  deed,  denied  that  he  had  turned  the  cocks;  but  the  officer 
"  of  the  works  affirmed,  that  he  had,  according  to  order, 
"  fet  them  all  a  running,  and  that  no  peifon  had  got  the 
"  keys  from  him  befiues  Graunt,  who  confefled  lie  had  car- 
"  ried  away  the  keys,  butfaid  he  did  it  without  defign  [F]." 
This,  indeed,  a*  the  right  reverend  ftor} -teller  obferves,  is 
but.  a  prcfumption  ;  and,  if  he  had  had  the  lame  thirlt  after 
fearehing  out  the  truth,  as  he  had  for  extraordinary  ftory- 
telling,  he  would  have  added  that  it  is  a  groundlefs  calumny  ; 
fmce  it  is  evident  from  the  above  account,  that  Graunt  was 
not  admitted  into  the  government  of  the  New-river  com- 
pany, till  23  days  alter  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don. To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  parliament  met 
Sept.  18,  1666,  and  on  the  very  day  that  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  New-river  company,  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  entiles  of  the  fire. 

The  report  made  by  Sir  P.obert  Brooke,  chairman  of  that 
committee,  contains  abundance  of  extraordinary  relations, 
but  not  one  word  of  the  cocks  being  flopped,  or  any  fufpi- 
cions  of  Graunt  [c].  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  changed 
his  religion,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  fome 
time  before  his  death;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  he  was 
no  Papift  at  this  juncture,  fmce  the  additions  to  his  book  in 
1065  fpeak  him  then  other.vife,  being  in  the  title-page 
it yled  captain  ;  and  Wood  informs  us,  that  he  had  been  two 
or  three  years  a  major  when  he  made  this  change  ;  whence 
it  follows,  that  this  change  in  his  religion  could  not  happen 
before  1667  or  1668  at  foor.err.  However,  the  circum- 
ilanccs  of  the  countefs  of  Clarendon's  faying  he  was  her 
truftee,  makes  it  plain  that  the  frory  was  not  invented  till 
fome  years  after  the  fire,  when  Graunt  was  known  to  be  a 
Papift  [H].  At  all  events  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  he 
was  too  fevcrely  muldted  for  that  revolt  by  fo  injurious  a 
fiander  ;  a.  flander  which  had  this  peculiar  virulence  in  it, 
that  like  a  two-edged  fword  it  was  fo  forged  as  to  cut  both 

[F]  Burner's  "  Hiftory  of  his  own  after  his  death.  Tlie  firft  time  of  its 

"  Time*;,"  Vol.  I.  p.  23.  appearance  in  public,  feems  to  have 

("cj  See  a  true,  and  faithful  account  been  in  Echard's  "  Hiftory  of  Eng- 

•ftlte  Several  informations  exhibited  to  "  land.1'  And  according  to  bifhop 

the  honourable  committee,  appointed  Euniet's  account,  the  Itory  could  net 

by  :hc  parliament  to  vr,v]uire  into  the  be  told  to  him  till  after  the  yocr  1667, 

lace  dreadful  burning  ol  the  city  of  when  Graun:  v.-:u  j.  pointed  tru:tce  for 

London,  printed  in  16^7.  the  counsels  of  ClaiwiuoiJ. 

£H]  it  was  apparently  ri3t  coir.ej  ti«l 

ways, 
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ways,  fince  the  great  and  juft  fame,  which  he  had 
by  his  extraordinary  fagacity  in  difcovering  the  fureft  methods 
for  the  preiervation  and  welfare  of  the  city  [i],  muft  needs 
be  totally  confumed  in  thofe  flames,  which  received  their 
power  of  effectuating  its  deftru£tion,  from  the  fagacity  of 
his  fole  contrivance.  And  whatever  was  the  cauie  of  the 
unhappy  change  he  made  in  his  religion  [K],  the  confequences 
of  it,  through  bitternefs  of  party  rage,  were  rendered  cruel 
almoft  beyond  example. 

Happy  it  was,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  that  it  never 
reached  his  ears,  and  fo  could  not  difturb  him  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  his  ftudies,  which  he  carried  on  after  this  change 
with  the  fame  affiduity  as  beicre,  and  madefome  considerable 
obfervations  within  two  years  of  his  death,  which  happened 
April  18,  1674,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  having  not  quite 
compleated  his  54th  year.  He  was  interred  on  the  22a  of 
the  fame  month  in  St.  Dunftan's  church  in  Fleet-ftreet  [L], 
the  corpfe  being  attended  by  many  of  the  moft  ingenious 
and  learned  perlons  of  the  time,  and  particularly  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  who  paid  his  lafc  tribute  with  tears  to  his  memory. 
He  left  his  papers  to  this  friend,  who  took  care  to  adjuft  and 
Infert  them  in  a  5th  edition  of  his  work,  which  he  publifhed. 
in  1676,  8vo.  and  that  with  fo  much  care,  and  fo  much  im- 
proved, that  he  frequently  cites  it  as  his  own  :  which  pro- 
bably gave  occanon  to  bilhop  Burnet's  miftake,  who,  as  we 
have  feen,  called  it  Sir  William's  book,  publifhed  under 
Graunt's  name.  It  is  evident,  however^  that  his  obferva- 
tions were  the  elements  of  that  ufeful  fcience,  which  was 
afterwards  happily  ityled  "  Political  Arithmetic, "and  greatly 
advanced  under  that  title  by  this  friend.  In  a  word$  Graunt 
muft  have  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  founder  of  this' 
fcience  ;  and  whatever  merit  may  be  afcribed  to  Sir  William 
Petty,  Mr.  Daniel  King,  Dn  Davenant,  and  others  [M], 

upon 

fi]  This  appears  from  the  title-page.  Socinian  before  he  embraced   Popery, 

of  his  book,  which  runs  thus,  "  Na-  fo  that  he  Was  mcnifeftly  in  that  unfet- 

*'  tural  and  Political  ObfenEtionj,  &c.  tied  ftate  in   point  of  religion,  which 

"  by  John  Graunt,  Citizen  of  London;  the  emiffaries   of  the    Roman  church 

"  \\icn  Reference  to  the  Government,  never  fail  to  make  their  advantage  of. 
"  Religion,  Trade,  Growth,  Air>  *nd         [L]  Under  the  pews  towards  the  gal- 

"  Difeafesof  the  feveral  Changes  of  the  lery  on  tiie  north-fide. 
"  laid  City."  [M]   Among   the  reft,  our  author's 

[  K]  It  is  not  impofTible  that  his  good  resfoning  in  defence  of  a  particular  prc- 

fenle  might  be  difgufted  v/ith   the  de-  vidence,  from  the  conftant  propcrrtion 

m'.ir'jnefs  and  ftifthefs  of  tiie  Puritans,  that  is  kept  up  between  the  number  of 

among  whom- he  had  been  bred.  Wood  male;  and  females,  ispufhed  to  the  ut- 

!ii""rrns  us,  that  h?  profiled  himfelf  a  rnoil  bv  the  late  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot ; 
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vipon  the  fuhjecl,  it  is  all  or  \hc  firft  au- 

thor of  the  "  Olfcn  -ility." 

who,  by  an  excellent  Jkill  in  calculation)     the  moft  exTaorJin  :     .  !!  -.<•:  t'ie 

ultrai  id  ,  th  it  ii  is  .'   .    .         it     in  >ct    • 
rnilli  :ii  MIS  ot"  iiiillinns  ol  ir  au- 

i  j  (me,   tiuil  the  propor 

not  conftantl)  come  fo  near  the  fame  as     Icy,    t  •.•  \\iuii  uc  mull  rcier  to  his 
cxpr:;  •      •...-...!  i    i    .  i  J     article, 

on  chance.   I'lill.  Tranf.  No.  328.  But 

GRAY  (THOMAS),  eminent  for  a  few  excellent  poems 
he  has  k'ft  us  and  of  whom  it  is  as  truly  laid,  as  it  was  of 
Pcrftus  by  Quintilian,  "  mtiltum  cc  veive  glorias,  quamvis 
"   uno  libro,  meruit,"  was  the  ion  of  a  reputable  citizen  j 
and  born  in  Cornhill,  Dec.  26,   1716.     He  was  educated  at  Memoirs  of 
Eton-fchool,     and    thence   removed   to    St.    Peter's-collcgc,  :>'!     'ray» 
Cambridge,  in  1734.     In  April  1738,  he  removed  to  town,  £    Poemf, 
intending  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the  law,  for  vvhieh  by  Mr. 
purpofc  his  father  hud  procured  him  a  let  of"  chambers  in  the 
Temple  ;  but  on  an  invitation  which  Mr.  Horace  Walpole, 
his  intimate  friend,  gave  him  to  be  his   companion  in  his 
travels,  this  intention  was  laid  afide  for  the  prefent.     He 
left  England  March  29,   1739;  made  the  tour  of  France 
and   Italy,  and  arrived  in  London  again  about  September 

I74I- 

About  two  months  after  his  return,  his  father  died  ;  when, 

finding  his  patrimony  too  fmall  to  enable  him  to  profecute 
the  lludv  of  the  lav/,  he  cheated  the  line  of  that  ftuclv  ;  r.rd 

•/  ^     3 

at  the  latter  end  of  17.12,  went  to  Cambridge  to  take  the 
degree  of  LL.B.      His  principal   rei;Je:ice   henceforwards 
Avas   at  this   place  ;  and  he  was  feldom  abient  from  colle 
any  confiderable  time,  except^betv%  J759  aj'J 

1762;  when,  on  the  opening  of  ;  :  Mufeum,  he 

took  lodgings  in  Southampton-BLow,  in  order  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Harleiar,  ar..I  other  .iced ;  from 

which  he  made  feveral  curior.s  extracts,  in  174.73 
came  acquainted  v/ith  Mr.  .\lafoi'.,  who  has  inev.  n  himfelf 
fo  faithful  to  his  memory,  and  fo  juit  to  hie  reputation  ;  and 
this  acquaintance  prefently  ripened  into  the  clofeft  friend  (hi  p. 
In  1768,  he  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  modern  hiilory  ;  but 
his  health  being  now  upon  the  u..vline,  he  never  was  able 
to  execute  the  duties  ot  it.  He  died  of  the  gout,  July  30, 

1771. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  of  too  deli- 
licate  and  effeminate  a  complexion  and  manners.     As  we 

VOL.  VI.  P  had 
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had  not  the  happinefs  of  knowing  him  perfonally,  we  cannot 
decide  upon  this  part  of  his  make  ;  nothing  of  this  fort, 
however,  appears  in  his  remains,  for  he  every  where  fhews 
a  very  ftrong  and  manly  judgement.  In  an  anonymous  cha- 
racter of  him  [A],  which  fee  ins  to  be  drawn  by  a  very  impartial 
hand  (for  it  mentions  the  defects  fpecified  above)  he  is  re- 
prefented  to  have  been  "  perhaps  the  moft  learned  man  in 
"  Europe  ;  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound 
"  parts  of  fcience,  and  that  not  fuperficially  but  thoroughly ; 
"  knowing  in  every  branch  of  hiftory,  both  natural  and 
"  civil ;  as  having  read  all  the  original  hiftorians  of  Eng- 
"  land,  France,  and  Italy  ;  a  great  antiquarian  ;  who  made 
"  criticifm,  metaphyfics,  morale,  politics,  a  principal  part 
"  of  his  plan  of  ftudy  j  who  was  uncommonly  fond  of  V  oy- 
MemDJrs,  <c  ages  and  travels  of  all  forts  ;  and  who  had  a  fine  tafte  in 
P*  402-  it  paintiug,  prints,  architecture,  and  gardening." 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  good  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  he 
was  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  perfon.  We  have  only  to 
lament,  that  he  has  left  us  no  other  proofs  of  it,  but  a  very 
fmall  collection ;  highly  finifhed  indeed,  and  excellent  in 
their  kind,  but  {hewing  him  only  under  one  fingle  attitude 
of  greatnefs,  while,  :n  the  mean  time,  he  was  capable  of 
appearing  under  many.  Thefe  "  Poems"  were  collected  arid 
published  together  by  his  friend  Mr.  Mafon,  1775,  in  410; 
who  hath  alfo  prefixed  "  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings." 
In  thefe  memoirs  is  interwoven  a  large  collection  of  letters 
of  Mr.  Gray  and  his  intimate  friends,  which  abound  with  curi- 
ous and  interefting  anecdotes  j  and  which,  like  all  fuch  collec- 
tions, may  be  read  with  more  edification,  to  private  perfons  at 
leaft,  than  even  fome  hiftories  of  large  and  pompous  ftature. 

[A]  This  wdl- written  characu-r,  a-     fon,  was  drawn  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tein- 
dopted  both  by  Mr.Maibn  and  Dr.  John-     pie,  rctSor  of  St.  Gluvias  in  Cornwall. 

GREATRAKES    (VALENTINE),     the    famous    Irifh 
ftroker,  and  a  moft  extraordinary   perfcn,  was  the   fon  of 
William  Greatrakes,  Efq;  of  Affane  in  the  county  of  Wa- 
terford,  by  a  daughter  of  Sir  Ed\vard  Flarris,  Knt.  one  of 
the  juftic.es  of  the  Kin'g's-Bench  in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of 
ABnef  Ac-  Charles  I'.     He  was  born  at  Affane,  Feb.  14,   1628,  on  St. 
^nty[len  Valentine's  day  ;  was  bred  a  Proteftant  in  the  free-fchool  at 
tine  Great-  Lifmore  ;  and,  at  13,  \vas  defigncd  for  the  college  at  Dub- 
rakes,  and  I'm  ;  but  the  rebellion  breaking  cut  in  that  nation,  he  was 
divers  01  the  force(j  w;t].  njs  mothtr  and  brethren  to  fly  to  England.   Here 

ftrancre  cures  r  .  i       t  •  i      i\^       -r> 

byhimlate-  they  were  relieved  ror  iome  time  by  nis  uncle  Mr.  Edmund 
ly  perform.  Harris  ;   after  whofe  death,  his  mother,  for  his  farther  pro- 

pd,  Lon4.    ^re^s  jn  literatuie,    committed  him  to  the  charge  of  Mr. 
1666,  .,to.    °  T   . 

John 
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John  Da.'iiv..!  (jctfius,  a  Mi;  !i-German  divine-,  and   miniftcr 

of  StoLi.  (l;i.hri  1  in  Devon!!. ire  ;   with   whom  he  ipvnt  fome 

time  in  l!ud\i.ii;  claflical  literature  and  divinity.     After  five 

or  fix  \  bfence  fro:n  his  native  coi:iu;y,    he  returned 

thither;  but  finding  it  in  a  muft  miicrable  Irate,  retired  to 

the   caitlc   of  Caperquin  :   "  where   i   fpont,"   fays   he,  "  a  Brief  Ac- 

"  year's  time  in  contemplation,  and  faw  io  much  of  thecount)p'17* 

"•   madnefs  and  wickedac-l's  of  the  world,  that  my  life  became 

"  a  bu  den  to  me  ;  and  my  foul  was  as  weary  of  this  habita- 

"  tion  of  clay,   as  ever  the   galley-flave  was  of  the  oar  ; 

"  which  brought  my  life  even  to  the  threfhold  of  death,  fo 

"  that  my  legs  had  hardly  ftrength  to  carry  my  enfeebled 

"  body  about." 

In  1649,  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Ro- 
ger lord  tjroghill,  afterwards  earl  of  Orrery,  then  acting  in 
Muniier  againir.  the  Irifh  and  Papifts  ;  and  in  1656,  a  great 
part  of  the  army  there  being  difbanded>,  and  he  among  the 
reft,  he  retired  to  his  eftate  at  Affane,  and  was  foon  after 
appointed  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Corke,  regif- 
ter  for  tranfplantation,  and  juftice  of  the  peace.  About 
1662,  "  I  had  an  impulfe,"  fays  he,  "  or  a  ftrange  per- Ibid.  p.  18. 
fuafion  in  my  own  mind  (of  which  I  am  not  able  to  give 
any  rational  account  to  another)  which  did  very  frequently 
fuggeft  to  me,  that  there  was  beftdwed  on  me  the  gift  of 
"  curing  the  king's  evil ;  which,  for  the  extraordinarinefs  of 
"  it,  I  thought  fit  to  conceal  for  fome  time  ;  but  at  length 
"  I  communicated  this  to  my  wife,  and  tcld  her,  that  1  did 
"  verily  believe,  that  God  had  given  me  the  bleffing  of 
"  curing  the  king's  evil ;  for  whether  I  were  in  private  or 
"  public,  fleeping  or  waking,  ftill  I  had  the  fame  impulfc. 
"  But  her  reply  to  me  was,  that  fne  conceived  this  was  a 
4<  ftrange  imagination ;  yet,  to  prove  the  contrary,  a  few 
"  days  after  there  was  one  William  Mather,  of  Salterbridge 
"  in  the  parish  of  Lifmore,  who  brought  his  fon  William  to 
"  my  houfe,  dellring  my  wife  to  cure  him,  who  v/< >-  a  per- 
44  fon  ready  to  afford  her  charity  tp  her  neighbours,  accord- 
"  ing  to  her  fmall  fkill  in  chirurgery.  On  which  my  wife 
"  told  me,  there  was  one  that  had  the  king's  evil  very 
"  grievoufly  in  the  eyt"-,  check,  and  throat  ;  whereupon  I 
"  told  her,  that  fheftiou'd  now  Ice  \vhether  this  were  a  bare 
*'  fancy  or  imagination,  as  fhe  thought  it,  or  the  dictates  of 
*'  God's  Spirit  on  my  heart.  Then  I  hid  my  hands  on  the 
"  places  affected,  and  prayed  to  God  tor  !<e  to  heal 

"  him  ;  and  bid  the  parent  two  or  three  days  afterwards  to 
"  bring  the  child  to  me  atiain,  which  accordingly  he  did ; 

"?  2  "  and 


" 

" 
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**  and  I  then  faw  the  eye  was  almoft  quite  wholjj  and  the 
"  node,  which  was  almoft  as  big  as  a  pullet's  egg,  was  fup- 
"  purated  ;  and  the  throat  ftrangely  amended  j  and,  to  be 
"  brief,  (to  God's  glory  I  fpeak  it)  within  a  month  dif- 
"  charged  itfelf  quite,  and  was  perfectly  healed,  andfocon- 
"  tinues,  God  be  praifed." 

Then  there  came  to  him  one  Margaret  Mac-fhane  of 
Ballinecly,  in  the  parifh  of  Lifmore,  who  had  been  affli&ed 
with  the  evil  above  feven  years,  in  a  much  more  violent  de- 
gree ;  and  foon  after,  his  fame  increafmg,  he  cured  the 
fame  difeafe  in  many  other  perfons  for  three  years.  He  did 
not  meddle  all  this  time  with  any  other  diftemper  ;  till  about 
the  end  of  thefe  three  years,  the  ague  growing  epidemical, 
he  found,  as  formerly,  that  there  was  beftowed  on  him  the 
Bref  Ac-  gift  °*  curing  that  difeafe.  "  Within  fome  fmall  time  after 
count, p.25.  "  this,"  continues  he,  "  God  was  pleafed  by  the  fame  or 
"  the  like  impulfe  to  difcover  unto  me,  that  he  had  given 
"  me  the  gift  of  healing  ;  which  the  morning  following  I 
"  told  my  brother  and  wife,  but  neither  of  them  could  be 
"  prevailed  with  to  believe  it ;  though  for  my  own  part  I 
"  had  a  full  affurance  thereof  within  me.  This  impulfe  I 
"  had  the  Sunday  after  Eafter-day,  April  2,  1665,  early  in 
"  the  morning  ;  and  the  Wednefday  enfuing  I  went  to  cor- 
"  net  Dean's  about  fome  bufmefs  to  Lifmore,  where  there 
"  came  into  his  houfe  to  me  a  poor  man,  that  with  a  violent 
*'  pain  in  his  loins  and  flank  went  almoft  double,  and  had 
*'  alfo  a  mod  grievous  ulcerous  leg,  very  black,  wherein 
*'  were  live  ulcer?  ;  who  defired  me,  for  God's  fake,  that  I 
"  would  lay  my  hands  on  him,  and  do  him  what  good  I 
"  could.  Upon  this,  I  put  my  hand  on  his  loins  and  flank, 
u  and  immediately  run  the  pains  out  of  him,  fo  that  he  was 
*'  releafed,  and  could  ftand  upright  without  the  lead  trouble. 
"  Thsn  I  put  my  hand  on  his  ulcerous  leg,  (which  the  chi- 
"  rurgeons,  after  they  had  mewed  all  their  fkill  on  him,  told 
"  him  was  pcrifhed  at  the  bone,  and  fo  muft  be  cut  off,  but 
"  that  he  wanted  3!.  to  give  one  of  them  for  his  pains,  as 
"  he  informed  me)  which  forthwith  changed  colour,  and 
"  became  red  ;  and  three  of  the  five  ulcers  clofed  up,  and 
*'  the  red  within  a  few  hours  arlcrwards  :  fo  that  he  went 
*s  oui  weil,  that  could  hardly  by  the  help  of  his  ftaff  crawl 
*'  in;  and  within  two  clays  fell  to  his  labour,  being  a  ma fon 
"  by  trade,  and  fo  continued  ieveral  months  afterwards  to 
4i  my  k"n\./lcf.lrre,  ami  to  this  inftant,  for  aught  1  know." 
The  1  hurfday  following  he  cured  colonel  Phaire,  of  Ca- 
in the  county  of  Corke,  of  an  ague,  and  afterwards 

many 
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many  other  pcrfons  c-\  nt  dii:  ,  byftroldngj  fo 

that  his   name  \v,\  vrfully  cried  up,  as   if  ibmc  ciivinc 

perfon  had  been  fen'i  ir.);n  above.  Upon  thi  ,  the  clergy 
grew  jealous  ot'him,  and  he  was  cited  into  the  biihop's  court 
at  Lifmore  ;  where,  i  "ing  a  i  Tor  practi!; 

as  was  cl-man;!r'.!,   he  bited  from  his  hands 

on  any  jvriuii;,  for  the  future  ;  but  he  difregarded  the  prohi- 
bition, and  continued  to  perform  cures  as  ufual.  January 
1665-6,  he  came  over  to  England,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
earl  of  OIT<TV  ;  in  order  to  cure  tne  lady  of  the  lord  vif- 
count  Conwav,  of  Ragley  in  Warwickfliire,  who  had  for 
many  vcns  i:. poured  under  a  moft  violent  head-ache.  lie 
ilaid  at  Raiilcy  three  weeks  or  a  month  ;  and,  though  he 
failed  in  his  endeavours  to  relieve  that  lady,  he  cured  vait 
numbers  of  p-opie  in  thofe  parts,  nnd  at  Worcefter.  The 
learned  Mr.  Henry  Stubbe,  who  p  radii  fed  phyfic  at  Stratford 
upon  Avon,  and  was  witnefs  to  feveral  of  his  cures  in  War- 
wickfliire, puhlifhed  therefore  at  Oxford,  a  piece,  intituled, 
"  The  Miraculous  Conformift :  or, ,  an  Account  of  feveral 
"  marvellous  Cures  performed  by  the  ftroking  of  the  Hands 
"  of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakes  ;  with  a  phyfical  Difcourfe 
"  thereupon,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Efq; 
"  With  a  Letter  relating  to  fome  other  of  his  miraculous 
"  Cures,  atteitcd  by  E.  Foxcroft,  M.  A.  and  Fellow  of 
"  King's-college  in  Cambridge,"  in  .ito.  Mr.  Stubbe's 
letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  is  dated  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  Feb. 
18,  1665-6  ;  and  gives  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Great- 
rakes,  beginning  thus  :  "  Since  the  befc  and  mofi:  agreeable 
"  retribution  I  can  make  you,  for  the  honour  you  do  me  in 
u  your  remembrances,  and  all  your  other  fio;nal  favour?,  is 
"  but  to  gratify  your  curiofity  with  any  remarkable  intelli- 
"  gence,  that  may  advance  either  phyiic  or  philofophy;  I 
"  fliall  endeavour  to  be  as  generous  in  my  acknowledge- 
*{  ments  to  you,  as  you  have  always  been  in  obliging  me. 
"  -Since  my  laft  unto  you,  my  Lord  Conway  did  me  the 
*'  honour  particularly  to  invite  me  to  his  houfe  and  acquaint- 
"  ance  ;  giving  me  withal  a  fair  opportunity  of  converfin^ 
"  with  Mr.  Greatrakes,  and  beholding  feveral  of  thofe  per- 
"  formances,  the  report  whereof,  as  it  gives  jull  caufes  of 
"  allonifliment  to  you  that  are  more  remote,  ib  the  effects 
"  fill  with  admiration  the  moft  learned  and  fufpicious  be- 
"  holders.  In  truth  they  are  fuch,  that  he  is  not  at  all 
"  obliged  to  the  ignorant  for  the  efteem  he  hath  acquired  ; 
"  nor  is  it  poflible  for  the  moft  tender  or  fupcrftitious  and 
"  cenforious  zealots  to  deftroy  his  repute.  He  is  a  man  of 
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"  a  graceful  pcrfonnge  and  pr-fci-.ce  ;  and,  if  my  phantafy 
"  betrayed  rot  my  judgement,  i  olierved  in  his  eyes  and 
"  mien  a  vivacity  cr.d  fpright!ine£  chat  is  nothii.g  common, 
"  As  far  as  I  could  inform  n.yklf  by  a  long  and  private  dif- 
*'  courle,  he  is  a  man  of  a  very  good  life,  of  tender  and 
"  charital  le  principles,  as  extenfive  as  the  effects  of  his 
"  goodnefs  arc.  He  profeffeth  conforming  unto  the  doctrine 
*'  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  iLnglancl,  yet  without  that 
<c  cenforioufnefs  whereby  fome  fignalize  themfelves.  His 
"  thoughts  concerning  himfelf  are  mod".'!:  and  humble  ;  and 
"  he  prefaces  lu  v.  ii  of  others,  that  even  in  fome  colour- 
"  able  circumftances  he  regulates  his  apprehenfions  by  the 
e<  revealed  mercies  of  God,  and  not  tir*  feverity  of  men. 
cc  In  fine,  without  any  prejudice  to  this  ?ge  be  it  faid,  he 
<c  feemed  to  me,  by  his  faith  and  by  his  charitablenefs,  to 
*•  include  in  his  foul  ibme  grains  of  the  golden  age,  and  to 
"  be  a  reiic  cf  thcfe  times  when  piety  and  miracles  were 
:  flncere."  The  pofuion  which  Mr.  Stubbe  maintains  in 
this  letter,  is,  that  ••'  God  had  bellowed  upon  Mr.  Greatrakes 
;  a  peculiar  temperament,  or  compofed  his  body  of  fome 
"  particular  isrmentf,  the  elBuvia  whereof  being  introduced, 
"  fom^times  by  a  light,  ibmetimes  by  a  violent  friction, 
"  fhould  reftore  the  temperaa.ent  of  the  debilitated  parts, 
<•'  rf  nvigorate  the  bicod,  and  difSpate  all  heterogeneous  fer- 
*'  meats  out  of  the  bodies  of  the  difeafeu,  by  the  eyes,  nofe, 
"  rr.outh,  haiids,  and  feet."  He  then  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  and  mm.ner  of  Mr.  Gixatrakes's  working 
upon  his  patients  for  their  cure,  and  fays  a  good  deal  about 
ipiracles  ;  where  he  feems  to  make  a  parity  between  thofe 
of  Mr.  Greatrakes  and  thofe  of  Jefus  Chrift  ai  :1  his  Apoilles. 
Mr.  Boyle  was  'much  offended  at  this  part,  of  his  letter  ;  and 

BoyVsLif?,  re          -rated  flrongly  againft  Mr.  Stubbe's  noticns,  in  a  let- 
ter written  on  purpoie  to  him,  which  has  lately  been  pub- 

357,  8vo.     }irnea  in  a  "  Life  of  Mr-  Beyle/' 

But  to  go  on  with  Mr.  Greatrakes.  From  Warwick- 
shire he  went,  by  orders  of  the  king,  to  London  ;  and  per- 
formed cures  at  Whitehall  in  his  majefty's  prefence.  He 
-  ntinued  fome  time  in  London,  and  performed  many  re- 
markable cures  before  perfons  eminent  for  their  fkill  and  in- 
tegrity. Here  alib,  as  in  Ireland,  fome  of  the  clergy  took 
offence  ?..':  him  ;  and  he  was  feverely  attacked  in  a  pamphlet, 
.'-.•} .pofed  to  be  written  by  Mr.  David  Lloyd,  reader  of  the 
Charter-hp\i{e,  and  printed  under  the  title  of  "  Wonders 

•  no  Miracles  :    or,  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakes's  Gift  of 

•  Healing  examined,  upon  Occafion  of  a  fad  EffecT:  of  his 
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,   March  7,    1^x5-6,  at  one  Mr.  CicfH-t's  Houfc 
«  in  Charter-hi  ,"4(0.     This  obliged  Mr.  Gi 

to  vindii  at«  .:inir  if  from  the  imputation  cult  upon  him  ;_ 
which  he  did,  by  pui'iiihijvj  at  London,  in  i(>66,  '"•  A  Irk-t 
"  Accouiu  .  >  Greatrakes,  and  divers  of  the 

"  ftrantie  Cures  by  him  lately  p<.  rformed.      Written  by  him- 
"  fclf,  in  .1  Lr,         ddrefled  to  the  lion.  Robert  lioyle,  Efq; 
"   whercunto   is  annexed,   the  Teftimonials  of  fcviral   emi- 
"   ncnt  and   worthy   iVrlons   of  the  chief  Matters  of  Eacl 
"   thci'  in  related,"   in  410.      In  this  letter,  which  is  dated 
at   London,   Aiay  8,   1666,  he  obfcrves,  that  "  though   he 
"  had  not  the  happincfs  fonr.crly  to  have  an  acquaintance 
"  with  Mr.  Boyle,  yet  I  was,"  fays  he,  "  no  ftranger  to 
"  your  worth  and  virtue,  which  have  made  you  as  much 
«'  admired  and  reverenced  abroad,  as  honoured  and  beloved 
"  at  home.     And,  therefore,  I  have  aflumed  the  confidence 
"  to   make  this  add^cfs  to  your  honour,  whofe  repute  and 
'*  teftimony  to  the   world   will  be  fo    powerful,     (knowing 
*'  your  wifdom,  devotion,  and  learning  to  be  fo  great)  that 
"  truth  may  nnd  belief,  God  have  glory,  and  his  poor  in- 
"  ttrument  be  jullified  before  men  ;  who  hath  no  farther  de- 
"  lign  in  the  diftribution  of  that  talent,  which  the  all-heal- 
"  ing  God  has  entrufted  him  withal,  than  the  honour  of 
"  his  Maker,  and  the  good  of  his  poor  fellow-creatures ; 
"  whofe  diftempers,  many  of  them,  neither  art  nor  phyfic 
"  probably  could   reach."     The   teftimonials   fubjoined   to 
this  letter  are  figned,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Loyle  himielf, 
William  Denton,  M.D.     James   Faireciough,  M.D.     Sir 
William  Smith,  Sir  Nathaniel  Hobart,  Sir  John  Godolphin, 
Albert  Otto  F'aber,  M.D.    colonel  George  Weldon,  Wil- 
liam Knight,  alderman   of  London,    Sir  Charles  Doe,  Sir 
Abraham  Cullen,  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Chefter,    Dr.  Benjamin  "vitchcot,    Dr.  Rr.lpli  Cudworth, 
Dr.  George  Rult,  Dr.  Simon  Patrick,  afterwards  bilhop  of 
Ely,  &c.  feveral  of  whom  give  the  higheft 'character  of  A'Ir. 
Greatrakes's  integrity  and  unbiameable  converfation  in  every 

refpect. 

This  is  all  we  find  recorded  of  this  very  extraordinary 
and  wonderful  perfon ;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  learn  when 
he  returned  to  his  own  country,  or  in  what  year  he  died. 

GREAVES  (JOHN),  an  eminent  mathematician  and  an- 
tiquary, was  ekl eft  fon  of  John  Greaves,  rector  of  Colmore, 
near  Alresford  in  Hampftiire,  where  this  f«>n  was  bora  to 
him  in  1602,  and  probably  inftructcd  in  grammar-learning 
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by  himfelf,  as  being  the  mofc  celebrated  fchoolrm after  in 
thrt  country.  At  i  5 , years  of  age  our  author  was .  fent  to 
Baliol-colh  ge  in  G:\ioni,  where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  July  6, 
1621.  .'i'ee  years  after  which,  his  luperiority  in  claffical 
1  .Tiling  procured  him  the  nrft  place  of  rive,  in  an  eleclion 
to  a  fellowihip  of  Ivlerton-college.  June  25,  1628,  he  com- 

:KCU  M.A.  and  being  made  complete  fellow,  was  more 
at  1:  'O  purfue  the  be;it  of  his  inclination,  which  leading 

him  chiefly  to  oriental  learning,  -and  the  mathematics,  he 
quickly  diftingi  if  in  each  of  thefe  ftuclics  >  and 

his  eminent  fkill  in  the  hitler  procured  him  the  geometry- 
leclure  in  Grefharn,  into  which  he  was  chofen,  Feb.  22, 
1630. 

.-it  this  time  he  had  not  only  read  the  writings  of  Coper- 
nicus, Regiomontanus,  ijurlacb,  Tycho  Hrahe,  and  Kep- 
ler, Vvith  oiii.  r  <.  .  .u  aftronomers  of  that  and  the  pre- 
ct  ."ng  '••  e,  but  !;;,t'  n  ;  de  the  antient  Greek,  Arabian,  and 
Ferfian  authors,  familiar  to  him,  having  before  gained  an 
accurate  ikiil  in  the  oriental  languages  ;  but  he  was  far 
from  being  fatisfied ;  the  acquifitions  he  had  already  made 
ferving  to  create  a  thirft  for  more.  This  ambition  prompted 
him  to  travel  abro;.-.J.  In  which  fpirit  he  crofled  the  fea  to 
Hoii.  ii!:,  in  1635;  ami  having  attended  for  fome  time  the 

.vires  of  Gohus,  the  famous  profeffor  of  Arabic  at  Leyden,. 
l.c  proceeded  to  iV.if,  \vhere  he  converfed  with  the  learned 
Claudius  Hardy,  about  the  Perfian  language;  but  finding 
little  o'r  no  affiftance  there,  he  continued  his  journey  to 
Eorne,  in  order  to  view  the  antiquities  of  that  city.  Ke  alfo 
vi  ted  other  parts  of  it:i\  ;  and  before  his  departure,  meet- 
ing v/ith  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  offered  200!.  a  year  to 
live  with  his  1  >rc^ip,  and  attend  him  as  a  companion  in  his 
travels  to  Greece  [A]  ;  the  earl  aifo  promifed  all  other  ads 
cf  friendi'hip  that  fliduld  lie  in  his  power.  Th  a  very 

advaht:'^.1  •  '••  pi  i  fal,  and  would  have  been  eagerly  accepted 
by  Mr.  reaves,  as  being  highl)  agreeable  to  his  inclination 
in  genera:  ;  but  ,hc  had  now  formed  another  and  greater  de- 
f.. •{-!,  v.-ich  foon  brought  him  back  to  England,  in  order  to 
furriifa  liirnicli  wti  •  \--ry  thing  proper  to  complete  the  ex- 
ecution of  it.  This  v/as  a  voyage  to  Egypt. 

JA]  The  prcpcfjl  was   mp.nr.grj  by  confu!  •        lepp.Q,  and  procure  leave  of 

or.-    N'r.    Petty,    who   aftci -.v.i;,^   oif-  t':-  Grand  Seignior  to  have  a  confuhr 

vkh our, author  upon  the  fub-  po-.vcr  at   Al-.-      icn   as   he 

;'   t  of  his  voyage  to  :dhinj  ftould  go  thiLlic..     Tvvells,  Life  of  Ur. 

to  ^o,    Ly    ai-chbifliop   Laud's   means,  Pococke,  p.  jo. 

Immediately 
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Immediately  after  his  return,  he  acquainted   his   patron, 
Archbp.  Laud,  with  li'r.  iutei-.iions,  and,   being  CIKOUI-.I 
by  his  grace,   let  ;iU  i:t  mi  reparations  lor  it.      His  pri- 

mary view  was,  to  meafurc  tiie  pyramids  with  all  proper  ex- 
aclnefs ;  and,  withal,  to  make  agronomical  and  geographi- 
cal obfervatirr.s,  as  opportunities  oftered,  for  the  improvc- 
ment  of  thofe  fcienccs.  A  large  apparatus  of  p:  pei  mathe- 
matical inftruments  was  consequently  to  be  provided  ;  and, 
a:>  th  evpenee  of  purchafmg  thefe  would  be  ccnlidcrable,  he 
applied  for  .  e  to  the  city  of  London,  but  met  with  .  .1 

abi'.ilute  denial.  Tins  he  refjntcd  to  that  degree,  that,  in 
relating  the  generofity  of  his  brothers  upon  his  own  money 
falling  ihort,  lie  obferves,  "  That  they  had  ftrained  their 
"  own  occaiions,  to  enable  him,  in  delpite  of  the  city,  to 
"  go  on  with  his  clcfigns."  He  had  been  grcr.tiy  difappoint- 
ed  in  his  hopes  of  u.eciing  with  curious  books  in  Italy  ;  he 
therefore  propofed  to  make  that  another  principal  part  of  his 
bufinefs  ;  and,  to  compafs  it  in  the  cad  eft  manner,  he  bought 
leveral  books  before  his  departure,  in  order  to  exchange  them 
•with  others  in  the  Eail.  Befidcs  his  brothers,  he  had  proba- 
bly ionie  help  from  Laud,  from  whom  he  received  a.  general 
diicretionary  commiiiion  to  purchafe  for  him  Arabic  and 
other  MSS.  and  likcwifc  fuch  coins  and  medals  as  he  could 
procure.  Laud  alfo  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  Sir  Peter  Wyche,  the  Engiifh  ambaflador  at  Conftan- 
tinople. 

Thus  furniihed,  he  embarked  in  the  river  Thames  for 
Leghorn,  June  1637,  in  company  with  his  particular  friend 
Mr.  Pocodce,  whom  he  had  cnrneftly  folicited  to  that  voy- 
age  [BJ-  After  a  ihort  flay  in  Italy,  he  arrived  at  Ccnftan- 

tinople 

[B]  Our  author's  generofity  on  this  "  derftood,  I  fhall    acquaint  my  lord 

occafion    d;i-rves    a    particular     men-  "  with  my  dcfire  of  taking   a  journey 

tion.     In  a  letter  to  this  friend,  dated  "  into  thofe  countries,    for  the  more 

at  Grefham,  Dec.  23,  1636,  he  writes  "  emendate  edition  of   them;    after- 

thus  :  "•   I  fhall  delire   your  favour  in  "  wards,  by  degrees,    fall  down  upon 

'  fending  up  to  me,    by  my  brother  "  .the  bufinefs  of  the  confulihip,  and 

Thomas,  Ulug   Beig's  agronomical  "  how  honourable^  thing  it  would  be 

'  tables,  of  which  1  purpofe  to  make  "  if  you  were  fent  out  a  fecond  time, 

te  this  ufc.     The   next   week    I    will  '•  as  Golius,    in  the   Low   Countries 

"  lhe\v  them  to  my  lord's  grace  [Laud]  "  was  by. the  States,  after  he  had  been 

"  and  highly   commend  your  ca,-c  in  "  once  thire  before.     If  my  lord  {hall 

(  procuring  of  thofe  tables,  being  the  "  be   pleafcd    to   rcfolve    and  compafs 

"  mod  Accurate  that  ever  were  extant  j  "  the  bulincfs,  I  fhall  like  it  well ;  if 

"   then  will  I  d'iicover  my  intention  of  "  not,  I  mall   procure  300!.   for  you 

•'  having  them  printed  and  dedicated  "  and  myfelf,  befides  getting  a  difpcn- 

"  to  his  grace  ;   but  becaufe  1  prefume  "  fation  for  the  allowances  of  our  places 

that  there  are  many  things  which  in  "  in  our  ablence,  and,  by  God's  blef- 

parts  cannot  perfeitly  be  un-  "  fing,    in    three    years    difpatch    the 

"  whole 
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tinople  before  Michaelmas.     Here  he  me.  with  a  kind  re- 
ception from  Sir  Peter  Wyche,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  venerable  Cyril  Lucaris,  the  Greek  patriarch,  by  \vho;n 
he  was  much  affifted  in  purcbafing  Greek  MSS.     He  pro- 
miied  Mr.  Greaves  to  recommend  him   to  the   monks   of 
Mount  Athos,  where  he  would  have  had  the  liberty  of  en- 
tering into  all  the  libraries,  and  of  collecting  a  catalogue  of 
iuch  books  as  either  were  not  printed,  or  elie,  by  the  help 
of  fome   there,   might  have  been   more   correctly   let  out. 
Thefe,    by  difperihng   with    the   r.nathemas    whicii    former 
patriarchs  had  laid  upon  all  Greek  libraries,  to  prtferve  the 
books  from  the  Latins,  Cyril  propofed  to  prefcnt  to  Archbp. 
Laud,  for  the  better  profecution  of  his  defigns  in  the  edii'on 
of  Greek  authors  ;  but  this  likewife  was  fruftrated  by  the 
cruel  death  of  that  patriarch,  who  was  barbarcufly  Wrangled 
June  1638,  by  exprefs  command  from  the  Grand  Seignior, 
on  pretence  of  holding  a  correipondence  with  the  emperor  of 
Mufcovy. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  lofs  which  our  traveller  fuftained  by 
Cyril's  death  ;  for  having  procured,  out  of  a  blind  and  igno- 
rant monastery,  which  depended  on  the  patriarch,  14.  good 
MSS.  of  the  fathers,  he  was  forced  privately  to  refloie  the 
books  and  lofe  the  money,  to  avoid  a  worfe  inconvenience. 
Thus  Conftantinople  was  no  longer  agreeable  to  him,  and 
the  lefs  fo,  becaufe  he  had  not  been  able  to  perfect  himfelf  in 
the  Arabic  tongue  for  want  of  fufHcient  matters,  which  he 

O  ' 

had  made  no  doUbt  of  finding  there.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
parting  with  his  fellow-traveller,  Pococke,  he  embraced  the 
opportunity  then  offered,  of  paffing  in  company  with  the 
annual  Turkifh  fleet  to  Alexandria,  where,  having  in  his 
way  touched  at  Rhodes,  he  arrived  before  the  end  of  Sept. 
1638.  This  was  the  boundary  of  his  intended  progrefs. 
The  coun'ry  afforded  a  large  field  for  the  exercife  of  his  cu- 
rious arid  inquifitive  genius  ;  and  he  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  remarking  whatever  die  heavens,  earth,  or  fubterraneous 
parts  offered,  that  feemed  any  way  ufeful  and  worthy  of 
notice  ±  but,  in  his  agronomical  obfervations,  he  was  too 
often  interrupted  by  the  rains,  which,  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  he  found  to  be  frequent  and  violent,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  middle  of  winter.  He  was  alfo  much  difap- 

"  whole  'ouniry.  It  /hall  go  hard  but  "  of  our  ftipends,  will,  in  a  p'entiful 

'  I  will  <  •  •  s  :t  fome  citizen  in,  as  a  "  manner,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  in 

"  benefactor  to  the  oefi^n ;  if  not,  "  Turkey  maintain  us."  Biog.  Brit. 

(  3Ccl.  of  mine,  whereof  \  give  you  Vol.  IV.  p.  Z268. 

"  the  half,  together  with  the  return 

pointed 
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pointed  here  in  .ations  of  purchasing  books,  finding 

very  few  of  theie,  and  tor  !  aj  n>  d  n:cn  none  at  all.  Uut  t..cJ 
gran-  [",.  .  of  his  CO  here,  bung  to  t:ikc  an  accurate 

•\  of  the  pyramids,  iic  \  .  ..ice  to  the  uelarts  near 

Grand  'Jairo  where  .id;  and,  having  executed  his 

undertaking  entire  ;v  ,j  his  iatisuulion,  embarked  at  Alex- 
andria in  April  1639.  Arriving  in  t\vo  months  at  Leghorn, 
he  made  the  tour  or'  Italy  a  fccond  time,  in  order  to  examine 
more  accurately  i  .  ue  {late  of  the  Roman  weights 

and  meafmes,  now  t'-it  he  was  fuiniihed  with  proper  initru- 
ments  for  that  purpofe,  made  by  tue  belt  hands. 

From  Leghorn  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
received  vyith  particular  marks  of  efleem  by  the  great  duke 
of  Tufcany,  Ferdinand  II.  to  whom  he  had  infcribed  a  Latin 
poem  from  Alexandria,  in  which  he  exhorted  that  prince  to 
clear  thofe  feas  of  pirates,  with  whom  they  were  extremely 
infefled  [c].  Here  alto  he  contrasted  an  intimacy  with  Robert 
Dudley,  generally  flyled  in  Italy  duke  of  Northumberland  [D], 
He  obtained,  likcwife,  admittance  into  the  Medicean  li- 
brary, which  had  been  denied  to  him  as  a  ftranger,  when  he 
was  here  before  in  his  former  tcur  [E].  From  Florence  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  took  mod  cxatSh  meafurements  of  all  the 
antique  curiofities  in  that  city  and  neighbourhood;  after 
which  he  turned  to  Leghorn,  where  taking  his  paffage  in  a 
vefiel  called  the  Golden  Fleece,  at  the  end  of  March,  he  ar- 
rived at  London  before  Midfummer  1640,  with  a  rich  cargo, 
confining  of  a  curious  collection  of  Arabic,  Perfic,  and  Greek 
AIS3.  together  with  a  great  number  of  gems,  coins,  and 
other  valuable  antiquities ;  having  fpent  full  three  years  in  this 
agreeable  tour. 

But  upon  his  return,  he  met  with  a  different  fcene  at  home, 
from  what  he  had  left  at  his  departure  ;  and  the  enfuing  na- 
tional troubles  proved  greatly  detrimental  to  his  private  af- 
fairs, in  which  he  fufiered  much  by  his  loyalty  to  the  king, 
and  his  gratitude  to  Laud,  ^fter  a  fhort  ftay  at  Grcfham- 
college,  which  was  no  longer  agreeable  to  him,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  and  fet  about  digesting  his  papers,  and  preparing 
fuch  of  them  as  might  be  moft  ufeful  for  the  preis.  In  this 

[c]  This  poem  Is  printevl  among  his          [E]   The  read sr  who  is  curious  in 

aVifcellaueous  works  mentioned   here-  fuch  matters,    will  find   the  dates    of 

after.  his  progrefs  in  this  Eaftcrn  'our,   bct- 

[p]  This  perfon  was  well  ikiiie  1  in  ter  adjuited  than  had  been  done  before, 

many  fciences,  and   particularly  aliro-  in   Biog.  Drit.   Vol.  IV.   p.  2269.  re- 

nomy.     See  fome  account  of  kim  in  mark  (*•). 
Eiog;.  Erit.  Vol.  IV,  under  the  arlicU; 
HARRIOT. 

bufmefs 
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bufmefs  he  was  affifted  by  Abp.  Ufner,  to  whom  he  had 
been  long  known,  and  now  he  drew  a  map  of  the  Lefler 
Ada  at  his  grace's  requeft,  who  was  writing  his  differtation 
of  that  couiitry,  printed  in  1641.  Laud  having  the  fame 
year  prefented  a  feccnd  collection  of  medals  to  the  univer- 
fity,  the  care  cf  the  whole  was  committed  to  our  author  [F], 
who  placed  them  in  fuch  order  as  was  entirely  agreeable  to 
his  patron. 

All  this  while  he  gave  himfelf  no  concern  about  his  Gre- 
fham  lecture,  whereupon  i  e  was  removed  from  it  Nov.  15, 
1643.  But  this  loft  had  been  more  than  abundantly  com- 
penfated  by  the  Savilian  pn  riliip  of  Aftronomy,  to  which 
he  was  chofen  the  day  L  ore,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Bain- 
bridge  lately  ccceafed  ;  and  he  had  a  difpenfation  from  the 
king,  to  hold  his  feilowftiip  -rto.n-coliege,  b:caufe  the 

ftipend  was  much  impaired  by  means  of  the  civil  wars.  The 
lectures  beirig  alfo  '  ?  en  the  fame  recount,  he 

\vasat  full  lei fure  to  continue  his  attention  to  his  papers  ; 
ana  accordingly  v/e  find,  tlr.it  he  had  made  considerable  pro- 
grefs  in  it,  by  September  the  following  year  :  fome  particu- 
lars whereof  may  be  feen,  in  a  letter  o;  th;_;  us.te  to  Abp. 
Uiher[c].  Among  other  things  it  appears,  that  he  had 
made  feveral  extracts  from  them  concerning  the  true  length 
of  the  year;  and  happening,  in  1645,  to  'ai^  'nto  difcourfe 
v/ith  feme  perfons  of  figure  zi  the  court  then  at  Oxford,  with 
whom  he  was  much  in  company,  about  amending  the  Ka- 
lendar,  he  propofed  a  method  of  doing  it  by  omitting  the 
intercalary  day  in  the  Leap  year,  for  40  years,  and  to  ren- 
der it  conformable  to  the  Gregorian  [H].  He  drew  up  a 
fcheme  for  that  pv.rpofe,  which  was  approved  by  the  king 
and  council ;  but  the  irate  of  the  times  -;vould  not  permit  the 
execution  of  it.  The  publication  of  his  c*°  Pyramidographia," 
and  the  "  Defcription  of  the  Roman  Foot  and  Denarius," 
employed  him  the  two  fubfequent  years  [i]  :  he  determined 

to 

[F]  See  the  preface  to   a  catalogue  nus    Gregoriarms,    which   our   author 

«f  the  ancient  coins   in  the  Bodleian  did   not  doubt   might  juftly  t"  called 

archives,    publiflied   in   Latin    by   Dr.  Annus    Confufionis,    as    the    ancients 

\\\fc.     Oxon  1750,  fcl.  called  that  year  in  which  Julius  Csd'ar 

[o-]  Parr's  Life  of  that  archbiiliop,  corrected  the  calendar  by  a  fubtratlion 

p.  509,  and  Biog.  Brit,   under  our  au-  of  days,  after  the  fame  manner.     But 

thor's  article,  remark  (o  ).  we  have  lately  fecn  this  method  of  do- 

f  H]  The  fame  method  had  been  pro-  ing  it  at  once  put  in  practice,  without 

pofcd  to  Pope  Gregory,  who  rejected  any  ill  confequence  at  all.     This  piece 

it,  as  Mr.  Greaves  fay  .that  he  might  of  Mr*.  Greaves  is  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 

have  the  honour  of  iii •!):!;  it  at  once,  No.  257. 
Vid  thereby  of  calling  that  year  An-         [i]   Thefe   are    the  moft   generally 
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to  begin  With  tl  the  fruit  of  his  laboufS, 

in  the  prin..  j.i  a  con- 

dition to  proceed  any  ii.iiner  ;:t  ; 

Hitherto  ho  hail  b.cn  :/olc,  in  a  go:;J  mcafure,  to  weather 
his  difficulties,  there  being  flill  left  fome  members  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  who  had  a  good  regard  for  learning, 
among  whom  Selden  made  the  grc  jure.  Tl. 

tie-man  v.v.s  bunj.cfs  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  ing 

well  known  to  our  author  before  his  travels,  he  dedicated  his 
*'  Roman  Foot"  to  him,  under  the  character  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  ;  and  his  friendihip  was  very  ferviceabic  to 
Greaves,  in  a  profecution  in  the  incnt  in  1647,  occa- 

lioned  by  his  executorfhip  to  Dr.  Bainbridge.  ^This  truft 
had  involved  him  in  hw-fuits  fo  much,  that  his  defign  of 
going  to  Leyden  to  conuilt  fome  Perfian  MSS.  there,  necef- 
fary  for  publishing  fome  treatifes  in  that  language,  was  en- 
tirely fruftratcd  thereby.  Upon  the  coming  of  the  parlia- 
ment's commiilioners  to  Oxford,  feveral  complaints  were 
made  to  them  againft  him  on  the  lame  account ;  which  be- 
ing font  by  them  to  the  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, our  author,  probably  by  the  intereft  of  Selden  (who 
was  a  member  of  that  committee),  was  there  cleared.  After 
which  he  applied  to  the  court  of  aldermen  and  the  committee 
of  Camden-houfe  for  reftitution.  But  though  he  weathered 
this  further  difficulty,  by  the  affiftaYice  of  fome  powerful 
friends,  yet  his  refpite  was  but  mort ;  however,  he  made 
ufe  of  that  time  in  publifhing  a  piece  begun  by  Dr.  Bain- 
bridge,  and  compleated  by  himfelf.  This  was  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1648,  under  the  title  of  u  Johannis  Bainbriggii  Ca- 
"  nicularia,  &c."  He  dedicated  this  piece  to  doctor  (after- 
wards Sir  George)  Ent,  with  whom  he  had  commenced  an 
acquaintance  at  Padua  in  Italy  ;  and  that  gentleman  gave 
many  proofs  of  his  fincere  friendfnip  to  our  author,  us  well 
as  to  Dr.  Pococke,  in  thefe  times. 

But  the  violence  of  the  parliamentary  vifitors  was  now 
grown  above  all  reftraint,  and  a  frefti  charge  was  drawn  up 
againft  Greaves,  containing  thefe  articles:  i.  That  he  be- 
trayed the  college  in  difcovering  to  the  king's  agents  400!. 
in  the  treafury,  which  thereupon  was  taken  away  lor  the 

ufeful   part  of  his  works.     The  latter  tion  of  it  in  1737,  ?v  .     Mr.  Grerwcs 

is    ranked    among   the    daffies,   and   is  took    care    to    prefcrve,     to    the    ! 

cenriy  allied  to  the  former;  the  exact-  times,  the  pref-nt  ftanuard  of  I 

ntfi  of  which  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  furcs  ufed  in  a;l  nations,  by  taking  the 

in  a  piece  of  Sir  Ifaac  Ncvvt^n.  pub-  dimcnllcns  of  t!:c  ir.fide  of  ihe  brgeft 

abng  with  ihe  moil  cweit  <;Ji-  pyramid  with  ilu;  lir^..    I 

king's 
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king's  ufe.  2.  That,  contrary  to  his  oath,  he  had  conveyed 
away  a  confulerable  part  of  the  college  goods  without  the 
content  of  the  fociety,  and  thereby  gratified  courtiers  with 
them  in  other  houfcs.  3.  That  he  leaded  the  queen's  con- 
feflors,  and  Cent  divers  prefents  to  them,  among  which  was 
a  holy  throne,  anc  that  lie  was  more  familiar  with  them  than 
any  true  Protcftants  ufed  to  be.  4.  That  he  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  ejecting  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent  from  his  wardenfllip, 
for  adhering  to  the  parliament,  and  bringing  in  Dr.  Harvey 
to  his  place.  5.  That  he  was  the  occaiion  why  Mr.  Edw. 
Corbet  and  Mr.  Ralph  Button  were  turned  out  of  their  re- 
(pciStive  offices  and  chambers  in  the  college,  becaufe  they 
abode  in  the  parliament's  quart  rs.  6.  That  he  gave  leave  to 
father  Philips,  the  queen's  confefibr,  and  Wyat  (de  Veat,  a 
Frenchman)  one  ot  her  chaplains,  to  come  into  the  library 
and  ftudy  there  ;  and  that  he  put  Mr.  French,  a  fellow,  out 
of  his  chamber  in  Merton-college,  and  put  them  into  it. 
Our  author,  in  all  likelihood,  was  not  able  -to  clifprove  the 
charge  [K],  and  therefore  refuied  to  put  in  any  anfwer,  by 
which  he  incurred  an  ejectment  from  both  his  places  in  Ox-- 
ford,  and  W7as  obliged  to  quit  the  univerfity  Nov.  gth  this 
year.  Before  his  departure  he  had  packed  up  his  papers.  &c. 
in  fome  chefts,  in  order  to  be  carried  after  him  to  London. 
But  thefe  chefts  were  broken  open  by  the  foldiers,  and  his 
MSS.  taken  out,  part  of  which  were  loir,  and  the  reft  re- 
covered by  means  of  his  friend  Selden. 

Dr.  Walter  Pope  informs  us,  that,  confidering  the  violence 
of  the  vifitors,  Greaves  faw  it  would  be  of  no  lervice  to  him 
to  make  any  defence  ;  and  finding  it  impoffible  to  keep  his 
proieiiorfhip,  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  procure  an  able  and 
worthy  perfon  to  fucceed  him.  j,y  the  advice  of  Dr.  Charles 
Scarborough  the  phyfician,  having  pitched  upon  Mr.  Seth 
Ward,  he  opened  the  matter  to  that  gentleman,  whom  he 
foon  met  with  there  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  propofed  a  me- 
thod of  compafilng  it,  by  which  Ward  did  not  only  obtain 
the  place,  but  the  full  arrears  of  the  ftipend,  amounting  to 
500!.  due  to  Greaves,  and  dcHgned  him  a  confiderable  part 
of  his  (alary.  The  king's  death,  which  happened  (con  after, 
was  a  great  fhock  to  Greaves,  and  lamented  by  him  in  the 
moft  mournful  terms,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pococke,  "  O  my 
"  good  friend,"  fays  he,  "  my  good  friend,  never  was  for- 
"  row  like  our  forrow  j  excufe  me  new,  if  I  am  not  able  to 

write  to  you,  and  to  anfwer  your   queftions.     O   Lord 

[x]  See  the  reafuns  for  this  reraaik  ia^Eiag.  Brit,  uti  fufra,  remark  (x). 

"  Gods 


" 
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IC  CoJ,  avert  this  g  -cat  f::i,  r;ul  thy  judgements  from  this 
*'  nati1"'."  Ho\vY\rr,  h.  up  .  .  .n  h'.jun.  •. 

with  admirable  iortiuide  ;   aud   fixing  his  i  in  Lon- 

don, he  niarr:.  .  ipon   his   p.  . ;i;il   eftate, 

went  on  as  before,  ..nJ  produced  (bir.c  moit  curious  Arabic 
and  l-'erfic  treaties,  trai  by  him  with  nous  every 

year  [L].  I.;clidcs  which,  he  had  prepared  fcvcral  other.:,  for 
the  public  view  [M],  and  was  meditating  more  when  he  was 
feized  by  a  fatal  d.ibrder,  which  put  a  period  to  his  life,  Oct. 
8,  1652,  be. lore  lie  was  lull  50  yvai>  of  age.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  ot  St.  Sennet  Sherehog  in  London. 
His  lofs  was  much  lamented  by  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was 
particularly  endeared,  by  joining  the  gentleman  to  the  fcho- 
lar.  He  had  the  happinels  to  be  endowed  with  great  firm- 
nefs  of  mind,  zeal  in  the  intcreft  v/hich  he  efpoufed,  and 
ileadinefs  in  his  friendship  ;  though,  as  he  declares  himfelf, 
not  at  all  inclined  to  contention.  "  There  is  no  man," 
fays  he,  "  delires  more  to  be  at  quiet  than  tnyfelf,  or  to  pro- 
"  mote  learning  and  honeft  purpofes  ;  but  I  know  not  how, 
*'  it  is  my  fortune  to  find  enemies  where  I  have  leaft  de- 
*'  ferved,  and  friends  where  I  could  no  way  have  merited." 
He  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  learned  in  foreign  parts,  with 
many  of  whom  he  corresponded.  Nor  was  he  lefs  valued 
at  home  by  all  who  were  jt/Jges  of  his  great  worth  and 
abilities. 

He  had  no  iffue  by  his  wife,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his 
eftate  for  her  life  ;  and  having  left  his  cabinet  of  coins  to  his 
friend  Sir  John  Marmam,  author  of  the  "  Canon  Chronicus," 
he  appointed  the  eldeft  of  his  three  younger  brothers  [N], 
(Dr.  Nicolas  Greaves)  his  executor,  who  by  will  beftowed 
our  author's  aftronomical  inftruments  to  the  Savilian  library 
at  Oxford,  where  they  are  repofited,  together  with  feveralof 
his  papers ;  but  a  great  many  of  thefe  were  fold  by  his  widow 
to  a  bookfeller,  and  loit  or  difperfed. 

[L]  See  a  lift,  together  with  fome  "  neous  Works,"    in  two   vols.  Svo, 

account  of  them,  in  Birch's  Life  of  our  1737,  by  Dr.  Birch,  whn  prefixed  a:i 

author,  and  the  Biog.  Eric.  account  of  hi;  lii'e,  ro  \vh  c.i  we  ha^e 

[M]  Some  of  thefe  were  printed  in  been  obliged  in  this  memoir. 
Phil.    Tranf.   No.   137.    173.    178. —          [N]    Their    n  irr.vs    were    Nicolas, 

Others  in   Dr.  Hudfon's  third  Vol.  of  Thomas,  and  Rrfward.     They  wen   ill 

collections,     intituled,     "  Geographiae  men  of  diitinguilhcd   learning,      i 

**  vcteris  fcriptores    Grxci    minorcs,"  account  of  them  is  given  in  the  Bi.'^. 

and  more  in  our  author's  "  Mifcclla-  Brit. 

GREEN  (ROBERT),  an  author  in  queen  E'  1  :.!vs 
reign,  was  rirft  of  St.  John's-ccllege,  Cambridge,  where 

he 
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he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1578  ;  afterwards  removed 
to  Clare-hall,  and,  in  1583,  beccime  M.  A.  it  is  faid,  he 
Wood's  was  like  wife  incorporated  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  wit  and  humour,  but  proftituted  his  talents  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  vice  ana  obfcenity ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  feems  to  have  been  a  moft  perfect  liber- 
tine. Unable  to  fupport  his  extravagances,  he  was  forced 
to  recur  to  his  pen  for  maintenance  ;  and  is  believed  to  be 
the  fir  ft  Englifh  poet  who  v/rote  for  bread.  After  a  courfe 
of  years,  fpent  in  diflipation,  riot,  and  debauchery,  we  find 
him  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  the  moft  wretched  penury,  difeafe, 
and  felf- condemnation  ;  as  appears  from  a  letter  written  to  a 
much-injured  wife,  and  iriferted  in  Gibber's  "  Lives  of  the 
"  Poets."  His  letter,  we  hope,  was  truly  penitential  and 
fmcere  ;  yet,  from  the  titles  oi  forne  of  his  later  works, 
fuch  as  Green's  "  Never  too  Late,"  Green's  "  Farewell  to 
"  Folly,"  Green's  "  Groatfworth  of  Wit,"  &c.  it  fhould 
feem  as  if  he  was  more  folicitous  about  appearances,  than 
realities.  Wood  fays,  that  he  died  in  1592  of  a  furfeit,  got- 
ten by  eating  too  great  a  quantity  of  pickled-herring?,  and 
drinking  Rhenifli  wine  with  them  ;  fo  that  he  died  as  he 
lived,  and  was  confident  throughout, — fervabat  ad  imum. 
His  works  of  different  kinds  are  very  numerous  ;  but,  as  to 
his  dramatic  ones,  there  are  many  difficulties  in  coming, 
•with  any  degree  of  certainty,  at  a  knowledge  of  them. 
What  are  undoubtedly  his,  amounting  to  four  or  five  pieces, 
may  be  feen  in  the  "  Biographia  Drainatica." 

Gent.  Mag.  GREEN  (JoKx),  born  about  1706  at  or  near  Hull  in 
I779.-P-Z34' Yorkfhire,  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a 
private  fchool,  and  was  then  fent  to  St.  John's-ccllege,  Cam- 
bridge ;  after  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  being  chofcn 
fellow,  he  engaged  himfelf  as  ufher  to  a  fchool  at  Litchneld, 
before  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Garrick  had  left  that  city  to 
launch  into  the  world,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  of  courfe 
acquainted.  In  1744,  Charles  duke  of  Somerfet,  chancel- 
lor of  the  univerfity,  appointed  Mr.  Green  (then  B.  D.)  his 
domeftic  chaplain,  and  as  fuch  he  was  with  his  grace  at  Pet- 
worth,  when  the  melancholy  account  arrived  of  the  death  of 
his  granctfon,  lord  vifcount  Beauchamp,  at  Bologna.  The 
duke,  when  he  received  it,  fecluded  himfeif  the  whole  day, 
and  then  thus  broke  it  to  his  chaplain,  with  great  agitation, 
"  Lord  Beauchamp  is  dead,  and  there  is  an  end  of  my  fa- 
tc  mily  !"  In  Jan.  1747,  Green  was  prefented  by  his  noble 
patron  to  the  rectory  of  Borough  -green,  near  New-market, 

2  which 
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xvhich  he  held  with  hi .  fello'wfhip.  Jn  Dec.  174.^,  on  the 
•'h  of  J)r.  Wlulley,  he  \v:is  c!cct"d  regius  pro!  -fuT  of  di- 
vinity ;  and  foon  a!..r  wa..  app  Miiti.J  one  of  his  niajuiiy'si 
chaplains.  Ac  the  enfuii.;;  commencement,  July  4,  ^749, 
he  was  created  D.  D.  having  nic  .  .  .me  of  t,  item  uiis  ar 
St.  Mary's  on  the  preceding  bumiuy  b'^ure  the  duke  of  New- 
caftle  (juft  inflalled  chiincdlor)  and  the  univerhty.  This 
fermon  was  afterwards  printed.  Soon  nftcr,  Dr.  Burton, 
one  of  the  fellows  of  St.  Jolvi's,  v/ns  prcf-.-aujd  by  that  fociety 
to  the  rec'lory  of  Barrow,  in  Suffolk,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Williams.  But  that  living  being  ordered  by  t>c  donor 
to  be  given  to  the  fern  or  (/'•-'•  ,-,  Dr.  Ruthefforth  claimed  it, 
asfeniordofforj  and  on  an  appeal  to  the  vifitor  (thebifhop  of 
Ely)  he  had  a-  decree  in  his  favour.  A  caveat,  however, 
win  then  entered  by  ±Jr.  Green  (Dr.  Burton  declining  the 
conteit)  ;  and  on  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  lord  chancellor  (Hardwicke)  determined  that  the  femur 
fellow  in  orders  had  a  right  to  it,  and  decreed  a  prefentation 
to  Dr.  Green.  Jn  June  1750,  on  the  death  of  dean  Caftle, 
matter  of  Corpus  Chrifti  or  Benet-college,  a  majority  of 
the  fellows  (after  the  headfhip  had  been  declined  by  their  pre- 
fident,  Mr.  Skottowe)  agreed  to  apply  to  archbifhop  Herring 
for  his  recommendation  ;  and,  in  confequence,  his  grace^  at 
the  particular  requeft  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  recommend- 
ed profefibr  Green,  who  was  immediately  elected.  This 
proceeding,  though  the  fociety  could  not  have  made  a  more 
refpeclable  choice,  was  the  fubjecl  at  that  time  of  fome  un- 
deferved  obloquy,  efpecially  in  "  The  Capinde,"  a  fevere 
local  fatire  on  the  heads  of  houfes,  in  which  is  the  following 
apoftrophe  : 

Rife,  rife,  ye  cringing  fervile  fouls  to  fight, 
Ye  foes  to  freedom,  Cappadocians  [A]  hight! 
Hold,  hold  in  flavery,  GREEN,  the  abjecT:  -ace, 
"  Make  them  fervc  taee  as  thou  doft  Lambeih's  irmce.''" 

9 

It  fhould  be  obferved^  that  fome  marks  of  genius  and  a  few 
excellent  lines,  armJiit  many  as  rough  and  profaic  as  the  lad 
of  thefe,  occasioned  a  fufpicion  that  the  author,  whoever  he 
•was,  "  half  his  ftrength  put  not  forth,"  and  could  eafily 
have  made  the  verfes  uniformly  harmonious.  Mr.  Mailers 

[A]  The  Cappadocians  were  a  peo-  the  laws   and   culoms    of   their  own 

pie    the    moft    remarkable   of    any   re-  country 5   but  they  r, je&ed    the   ofi'er, 

corded   in  hiftory.     1  he  Romans   of-  and  defired  to   continue  in  flavery,  for 

fered  to  indulge  them  in  a  choice  of  liberty  w<is  an  intolerable   burtnen  to 

their  own  king,  and  to  be  ggverned  by  them. 

VOL,  VI.  Q^  too, 
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too,  One  of  the  diiTenting  fellows,  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  the 
"  Co!k-  publifhed    in    1753,    thus    exprefles    himfelf: 

Upon  the  deceafe  of  Mr.  Cattle,  John  Green,  D.  D.  be- 
came matter  18  June,  1750  ;  but  reafons  will  readily  oc- 
"  cur  to  every  one  for  my  proceeding  no  farther  in  their 
Hiit.  of       "  hiftory  at  prefent."    Among  the  writers  on  the  fubjec~t  of 
c.  C.  C.  C.  tjie  new  regulations   propofed  by  the  chancellor,  and  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  fenate,  Dr.  Green  took  an  a£tive  but  anony- 
mous part,  in  a  pamphlet  publifhed  in  the  following  winter, 
intituled,  "  The  Academic,  or  a  Difputation  on  the  State 
"  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge."     March  22,  1751?  on 
the  advancement  of  his   friend  Dr.  Keene,  matter  of   St. 
Petcr's-college,    to  the  bimopric   of   Chefter,    Dr.    Green 
preached  the  confecration  fermon  in  Ely-houfe- chapel,  which, 
by  order  of  the  Abp.  of  York,  was  foon  after  publifhed.     In 
O61.  1756,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  George,  he  was  preferred 
to  the   deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  refigned  his  profefforfnip. 
Being  then  eligible  to  the  office  of  vice-chance-llor,  he  was 
chofen  in  November  following.     In  June   1761,  the  dean 
mott  ably  exerted  his  polemical  talents  in  two  letters   (pub- 
iiihed  without  his  name)  "  on  the  Principles  and  Practices  of 
"  the  Methodifts,"   i.  addrefled  to  Mr.  Berridge,  2.  to  Mr. 
.Whitefield.     A  3d  to  Mr.  Wefley  was  promifed,  and  in- 
tended, but  what  prevented  it  we  cannot  fay.     Surely,  not 
the  author's  promotion  to  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  in  November 
following,  on  the  tranflation  of  bifhop  Thomas  to  the  bi- 
Jfhopric  of  Salifbury ;    the  laft    mark   of  favour  which  the 
duke  of  Newcaftle  had  it  in  his  power  to  (hew  him.     By  a 
ftrange  mifncmer  at  the  Privy-feal-office,  the  king's  letter, 
•which  accompanied  the  conge  d'elire^  recommended  Dr.  The. 
Greene,  dean  of  Salifbury  j  and  fo  it  was  alfo  publifhed  in 
the  Gazette  :  but  the  fub-dean,  knowing  the  miftake,  fuf- 
pended   the  election,  and  difpatched  an  exprcfs  to  have  it 
rectified.     Had  not  the  royal  intention  been  known,  or  if 
the  dean  of  Sarum  had  had  a  majority  in  the  Lincoln-chap- 
ter, thus  recommended  and  elected,  how  could  he  have  been 
difpofiefied  ?  Dr.  Green  then  refigned  all  his  other  prefer- 
ments but  his  headihip.     In  1762,  Abp.  Seeker  (who  had 
always  a  ]uil  eficem  of  his  talents  and  abilities)  being  indif- 
pofcd,  the  bilhop  of  Lincoln  viiited  as  his  proxy  the  uiocefe 
of  Canterbury.     In  1763,  he  preached  the  3Cth  of  January 
Sermon  before  the  Hdiilb  of  Lords,  which  was  printed  as 
ufual.     Amidfr.  fevcrcr  l;-udic.r,  his  Ibrdfhip,  having  a  truly 
clafilcal  taite,  condefcended    occafionally  to  converfe   with 
the  Mufes,  as  may  appear  from  the  following  little  ode, 

which 
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\c  warm  i  of  frieridfhip  about  three 

mo:.  •  •     .  '  '-'d  man  who  \vu» 

the  of  it. 

"  On  the  Earl  of  HAIID'VVICKE'S  Illnefs. 

"  O  ftill  :  .       !:<Md,  "  A  come,  that  diy  I  fear, 

"To  "  '••  -y's  crcft  fhall  f.-.ll, 

"  L;-:  '  i\\[\  IUT  ,        "  When  !  i  longue  fliall  mute 

"  To  taint  ii  .ie  ;  "  appear, 

"  Or  ceafc  to  pour  its  gall ; 
"  Can  ;hcrc  infix  a  fbing, 

"   V.  ,:nlc(s  wound  will  lad?       "  V/h:n  every  mouth  his  name  fliall 

"  Tol.'..  il  milchicf  fpi  "  boaft, 

•'   .  .     •.'.  Slander's  baneful  blaft?  "  And  every  hcr.rt  revere  : 

"  That  fatal  day  1  dread  the  mod  j 
"  That  day  is  much  too  near." 

For  the  high-ftewardfhip  of  the  univerdty,  vacated  by 
lord  Hardwicke's  death,  a.  warm  conteft  enfued  between  the 
prefent  earl  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  in  which  the  bifliop  of 
Lincoln,  we  need  not  fay,  efpoufed  the  caufe  which  virtue 
and  fcience,  as  well  as  friendfhip  and  honour,  recommended 
and  endeared.     The  clcfiion  in  June  1764,  being  indecilive, 
each  party  claiming  the  majority,  an  application  was  made 
to  the  Court  of  King's-bench,  which  finding,  on  a  fcrutiny, 
that  lord  Kardwicke  had  a  majority  of  one,  iflued  a  Man-  Gent-  Ma?. 
damus  for  his  admifiion  to  the  office  in  May  1765.     In  the  1754}p'ls6' 
mean  time  our  bifticp  refigned  the  mafteiTnip  of  Benet-col- 
lege,  viz.  in  July  1764.     After  the  death  of  lord  Willough- 
by  of  Parham,  in  1765,  the  literary  c  :'wne  of  the  Royal 

Society,  &c.  which  ufcd  to  be  held  weekly  at  his  lordtliip's 
houfe,  was  transferred  to  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln's  in  Scot- 
land-yard, as  one  of  their  moft  accomplished  member?.  In 
July  1771,  on  a  reprefentation  to  his  majefty,  that,  \vith 
diftinguimed  learning  and  abilities,  and  a  moft  extenfive 
diocefc,  bifhop  Green  (having  no  cornmendam)  had  a  very 
inadequate  income,  he  was  prefented  to  the  refidentiary.' 
of  St.  Paul's,  which  bifhop  Egerton  vacated  en  his  tranfla- 
tion  to  the  fee  of  Durham.  He  now  removed  to  his  reu- 
dentiary-houfe  in  Amen-corner,  and  took  a  fmall  count 
houfe  at  .Tottenham.  It  fhould  ever  be  remembered,  to 
our  prelate's  honour,  that:,  in  JVIp.y  1772,  v.'icn  t!  for 

relief  of  Proteftant  DiiTenters,  &c.  after  having  paiTed  the 
Koufe  cf  Commons,  \vas  rejected,  en  the  fecciul  reading, 
by  thcj  Houfe  of  Lords,  (102  to  27)  he  nobly  dilT.nted  from 
his  brethren,  and  was  the  only  bilhop  who  voted  in  its  fa- 
vour. \^khout  any  particular  previous  indifpofition,  his 

2  Icrdfhip 
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lordlhip  died  fuxUienly  in  his  chair  at  Bath,  on  Sunday,  April 
25,  1779.  His  public  and  literary  character  may  partly  be 
collected  from  the  above  particulars.  His  private  and  ibcial 
virtues  endeared  him  to  his  friends. 

GREENE  (Dr.  MAURICE),  an  eminent  mufician,  was 

the  Ton  of  a  London  clergyman,  and  nephew  of  John  Greene, 

Hawkins'*    ferieant  at  law.     lie  was  brought  up  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  and 

T _3 "   1  C  * 

,  ;     ,,    apprenticed  to  the  organift  of  that  cathedral,     He  foon  dif- 

Mufic,  V.      .'*      ...  c  .     ~  . 

106.  tinguimed  mmielr  in  ins  proreinon  ;  and,  about  1716,  when 

he  was  not  yet  20,  was  chofen  organift  of  St.  Dunftan  in 
the  Weft.  In  1717,  he  became  organift  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  and  the  year  after  of  St.  Paul's  :  upon  which  laft 
preferment  he  quitted  the  two  former.  In  172.7,  upon  the 
deceafe  of  Croft,  he  was  appointed  organift  and  compofer 
to  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  thereby  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
profeffion  in  England.  In  1730,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  muf<c  at  Cambridge  :  his  exercife  for  it  was  Pope's 
"  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  which  he  fet  very  finely  to 
muiic.  '  It  was  performed  with  great  applaufe  ;  and  he  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  profeflbr  of  muiic  in  that  univer- 
flty.  Greene  was  a  man  of  underftanding,  and  careful  to 
form  connections  of  the  beft  kind  :  he  was  patronized  by 
many  great  perfonagcs,  and,  about  1735,  appointed  mafter 
of  the  royal  band.  About  1750,  he  had  a  confiderable  eftate 
left  to  him  by  a  natural  foil  of  his  uncle,  the  ferjeant ;  and 
this  ftate  of  aiiluence  infpircd  him  with  a  project  of  reform- 
ing our  church -muiic,  \vlr.vih  was  greatly  corrupted  by  a 
multiplication  of  copies,  and  the  ignorance  and  carcleflnefs 
of  tranfcribers.  To  correct,  and  alfo  fecure  it  againft  fuch 
injuries  for  the  future,  he  began  with  collating  a  great  num- 
ber of  copies  of  fer vices  and  anthems,  and  reducing  them 
into  fcorc.  Fie  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the 
v/ork  ;  but,  his  health  failing  him,  he  made  his  will,  and 
tranfmitted  the  farther  profecution  of  it  to  his  friend  Dr. 
.  iiam  Boycc,  who  compleated  and  publifhcd  it.  Dr. 
Greene  died  Sept.  i,  1755  :  an  account  of  his  performances 
may  be  feen  in  Sir  John  Hawkins,  referred  to  above. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  more  circumftance  of  this  mufi- 
cian's  hiftory  may  as  well  be  mentioned  ;  and  that  is,  the 
part  he  took  in  the  violent  difpute  and  conteft  about  Handel 
and  Bononcini.  Bononcini  was  a  native  of  Modena;  and 
his  muiic  had  made  fo  deep  an  imprefuon  upon  the  people 
here,  that,  till  1710,  the  managers  found  it  necefTary  to  in- 
troduce into  every  opera  they  exhibited,  more  than  an  equal 

portion 
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portion  of  Bononcini's  airs,     In  i;;o,  Handel   arrived   in 

i  ;,..la:id  ;    a..  •    f  >'>;)    after    a    r, .  .i1  '•)>•'  •  '    ; 

null. -is,         '  .ich  w.  .oiig   tin.-  nu'ii- 

lity.     In  thi ;  <':!j)i;    ,  ie  is  laid  LO  ha  mch 

duplicirr,  a1- induced  liandd  to  renounce  ail  intcrcourlc  with 
him:    i<-  ie   had   a  .1,  and  did  even  tiK-u 

alK'ct,  to  be  ton  1  of  Handel  even  to  flattery,  yet  he  fecrctly 
favoured  Bononcini,  and  was  induitnous  in  decrying  the 
compofiticns  of  Handel.  With  regard  to  the  corned  itfelf, 
let  us  hc.ir  Sir  John  Hawkins.  "  it  was  lurdlj'  poliible  for  V.2;6.28i. 
"  men,"  fays  he,  "  poileiFed  of  talents  fo  dirk-rent  as  thofe 
"  of  Han  \A  and  Conoacini,  to  be  equally  admired  and  pa- 
"•  tromzed  by  the  fame  perfons  :  the  ftyle  of  hononcini  be- 
"  iiia;  t'jr.-Vr,  eu'ganc,  and  pathetic  ;  Handel  poiTeiTed  all 
<c  thcfe  qual'ties  and  numbcrlcfs  others,  ami  his  invention 
"  was  inexhauftible. — Whoever  reflects  on  tlie  divifions  and 
"  ammofities  occaiioned  by  the  competition  between  thefe 
"  two  mailer?,  mint  wonder  at  the  infatuation  of  the  p:;r- 
"  ties  that  feverally  cfpoufed  them;  in  that  they  were  not 
"  able  to  difcern  in  the  compofition  of  both  beauties,  of  dif- 
"  ferent  kinds  it  is  true,  but  fuch  as  every  foul  fufceptible 
"  of  the  charms  of  malic  muft  teei  and  acknowledge.  This 
*'  animofity  may  fccm  to  h^ve  been  owing  to  the  determina- 
*'  tion  of  an  over-refined  judgement ;  but  fuch  as  have  a 
"  true  idea  of  the  ridiculous  character  of  an  opera  connoif- 
"  feur,  or  are  fenfible  of  the  extravagant  Icngta  to  which 
"  the  affectation  of  a  mufical  ti'fte  will  carry  filly  people  of 
"  both  fexes,  will  juftly  impute  it  to  ignorance,  and  an 
"  utter  inability  to  form  any  judgement  or  woll-grounded 
"  opinion  about  the  matter."  Much  the  fame  may  be  ani- 
madverted of,  as  the  fame  occauons  frequently  ariie  among 
the  connoifieurs  in  painting. 

GREENHILL  (JOHN),  a  very  ingenious  Engli^  painter, 
was  defcenued  from  a  good  family  in  Salisbury,  where  be 
was  born.  He  was  the  moft  excellent  of  all  the  difciples  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  who  is  faid  to  have  conficlered  him  fo  tr.uch 
as  a  rival,  that  he  never  fuffered  him  to  fee  him  paint. 
Greenhil',  however,  prevailed  with  Sir  Peter  to  draw  his 
wife's  picture,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  obferving  how  he 
managed  his  pencil ;  which  was  the  great  point  aimed  at. 
This  gentleman  was  finely  qualified  by  nature,  for  both  the 
filler-arts  of  painting  and  poetry  ;  but  dcarh,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  loofe  and  unguarded  manner  of  living,  {hatched 
him  away  betimes  ^  and  only  fuffered  him  jufl  to  leave  enough 
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GREENHILL. 

I,  to  make  us  wi(h  he  had  been  morejrareful  of  a 

;  his  country.     This  painter 

,     'ut  file  cucca- 

)  to  be  found 

.     We  know  net  the  year  either  of  his 
.th. 

C  .  /,  furnamed  the  GREAT,  was  born  of  a  pa- 

tru  ;.-:uous  for  its  virtue  and  nobility 

re  his 'father  Gordian  [A]  was  a  fenator,  and 
.  ich;   and,  marking  a  lady  of  distinction,  called 
r  this  fon,  about  544.     From  his  ear- 
lie  difcovered  genius  and  judgement ;.  and  apply- 
.  !y  to  die  apophthegms  of  t$ie  ancients, 
,'orth  notice  in  his  memory,  where  it 
a  (tore-houfe  ;  he  alfo  improved 
on  of  old  men,  in  which  he  took 
..c'ie  methods  he  made  a  great  progrefs 
there  was  not  a  man  in  Rome,  who 
r,  logic,  and  rhetoric;  nor  can  it 
inftruclions  in  the  civil  law,  in 
prove  him  to  have  been  well  verfed  [c], 
ts  in  a  young  nobleman  procured  him 
hich  he  filled  with  great  reputation; 
.Is  appointed  praefecl  of  the  city  by  the 
-,  but  being  much  inclined'  to  a 
f  poft,  and  retired  to  the  monaf- 
he  himfelf  had  founded  at  Rome 
i  put  it  under  the  government  of  an 
.udes  this,  heTounded  fix  other 
:  •'*  -ig  all  the  reft  of  his  pofieffions, 
ney  to  the  poor. 

d  his  folitude  in  St.  Andrew's 
•heel  out  of  it  by  Pope  Pelagius  II. 
i  deacon,    and  fent  him  as  his 
T  Tiberius  ac  Conftantinople,  to  de- 
.'ie  Lombards.     The  Pope  could  not 
n  better  qualified  than  Gregory  for  fo  deli- 
lion  ;  the  particulars  of  it,  however,  are  not 
he  was  not  wanting  in  exerting  his 
iiile  he  was  in  this  metropolis,  he°op- 
,arch,  who  had  advanced  an  opinion 

'ill's    Piiiory  of    the  Popes,     faint,  on  the  5d  of  November.    Ibid. 

[V]   Yet  he  was  entirely  ignorant  cf 
illy  honoured  as  a     the  Greek  Lnguage.     Ibid. 

bordering 
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boi  '  cnifni,  and  maintained,  ik?.t  after  the  rc- 

fumvlii'ii  t!u  body  is  not  palpable,  bat  'un  air. 

In  cxe-ruling  the  bufincfs  of  his  embuiiy,  he  conduced  a 
friendship  v,  ith  forne  great  :r.  n,  and  gained  tin.-  c  I  teem  (A' 

whole  court,  by  UK-  behaviour;   info- 

niuch,  that  t!i  •  him  i<»r  a  g<. 

to  a  fon  of  his,  born  in  583.  Soon  after  this  he  was  recalled 
to  Home,  and  made  fecrctary  to  the  Pope;  but  after  foine 
time  c!  ,  leave  to  retire  again  in:o  his  monaftery,  of 

\vhich  lie  had  been  chofen  abbot. 

Here  he  '.  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  gratifying  his 

wifh,  in  the  cnioyinent  of  a  folitary  and  unruffled  life,  when 

gins  II.  d-ing  Feb.  8,  590,  he  was  elected  Pope  by  the 
clergy,  the  fen::te,  and  the  people  of  Rome  ;  to  whom  he 
had  become  dear  by  his  charity  to  the  poor,  whom  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Tiber,  and  a  violent  plague,  had  left  perifh- 
ing  with  hunger.  This  promoti"!>  was  fo  difagreeable  to 
him,  that  he  employed  all  po/Tiblc  methods  'to  avoid  it ;  he 
wrote  a  preffing  letter  to  the  emperor,  conjuring  him  not  to 
confirm  his  election,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  choice  of  a 
perfon  who  had  greater  capacity,  more  vigour,  and  better 
health  than  he  could  boaft  ;  and  hearing  his  letter  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  governor  of  Rome,  and  that  his  election  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  imperial  court,  he  fled,  and  hid  himfelf 
in  the  moft  foiitary  part  of  a  foreft,  in  a  cave;  firmly  re- 

•d  to  fpcnd  his  clays  there,  till  another  Pope  fhould  be 

.  .  :  .'.    •  .  >p!e  defpairing  to  fine!  him,  a  new  elec- 

tion enfucd.  In  fi'.ch  calcs,  the  ecc"  ics  cf  that  church 
never  llip  the  opportunity  of  introducing  miracles  ;  accord- 
ingly, we  are  told,  that  Gregory  would  never  accept  the 
papal  chair,  till  he  had  njanifeftly  found,  by  fome  celeflial 

;,  that  God  called  him  to  it.  It  is  pretended,  that  a 
i.k)\-c  n ying  before  thofe  who  fought  for  him,  fhewed  them 
the  way  they  were  to  go  ;  or  that  a  miraculous  light,  appear- 
ing on  a  pillar  of  fire  over  his  cavern,  pointed  out  to  (.hem 
the  place  of  his  retreat  [D]. 

However  that  be,  it  is  almoft  as  certain  that  his  reluctance 
was  fmcere  [E],  as  it  is  that  he  at  length  accepted  the  dig- 
nity, 

[r>]  St.    Gregory,  fond  and   credu-     reproof  for  hidin;  himfelf,  in  order  to 
lous   as  he  \vas   ut   ::.ir.icles,  lays  no-     avoid  the  pontificate.     This  conduct  is 

i'ued,   and  no:  unciefervcdly,   to  liiw 

[E]  Rij  farm  us  naftoral  is  alledged     hu.va'ut  /  ,   and  after  his  promotion,  hs 
en  the   fide  of 

wrote  it  in  anfwer  to  John,  bilhop  of  in  conllantly  declaring  his  liiflikc  of  the 
Ravenna,  who  had  given  him  a  friendly  appellation,  "  Your  Beatitude,  &c." 

which 
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nity,  and  was  enthroned  Pope,  Sept.  3,  590.     And  it  ap- 
'.  v  his  contluJl,  that  they  cpuid    not  have  elected  a 
a  more  worihv  or  this'exalted  ttation  5  for,  bt  fides  his 
learning,  i':j  pains  he  took  to  inftruct  the  church,  both 
by  ,  I  .vriting,  he  had  a  very  happy  talent  to  win 

•;•  ,  :ir,ce-,   !,i  favour  of  the  temporal   as   well  as  fpiritual 
intcix-it  oi  ion.     It  would  be  tedious  to  run  over  all  the 

particuhns  of  his  con  duo.  on  t'.tfe  occafions  ;  and  his  con- 
ting  the  Engiifh  to  Chriftianity,  a  remarkable  fail  in  our 
hiftory,  is  on  that  account  vulgarly  known  [F]  ;  but  there 
is  cr.e  circumftance  in  it  worth  noting.  It  is  obiervabie, 
that  Gregory  owed  his  fuccefs  to  the  afliftance  of  a  woman. 
The  qu-xn  [Ethelburga]  had  a  great  {hare  in  thefe  conver- 
fions,  fmce  {he  not  only  prompted  the  kin  2;  [Ethelbert]  her 
confort,  to  treat  the  Pope's  miff.onaries  kindly,  but  alfo  to 
become  himr.ir  a  convert.  Tnis  has  given  rife  to  a  remark, 
t  there  have  been  few  rev\  lui'ons  in  religion,  whether  of 
a  good  or  ill  kind,  but  what  have  been  chiefly  influenced  by 
wo  To  fi'.pport  this  remark,  ii  has  been  affirmed,  that 

ufe  formerly  of  the  artifices  of  three  em- 
fie%  T      >  \vere  the  wives'of  Licinius,  Conftantius,  and 
Vak  .;•-     to  eftabliili  the.Arian  herefy  in  the  Eaft  ;  fo  God, 
to  attCK  '-;  the  enemy  with  his  own  weapon,  would  alfo  em- 
illuftrious  queen-,  Clotida,  wife   of  Clovis,  In- 
f  St.  Erminigilde,  and  TheodilinJa,  wife  of 
Agilulphus,  to  fanclify  the  Weft,  by  converting  the  French 
in  heathenifm,  and  by  extirpating  Arianifm  out  of  Spain 
through  the  converhon  of  the  Vifigoths  and  Lom- 
G], 

Pope,  according  to  cuRcm,  held   a   fynod  at 
-ome  the  fame  y;  ar,  591  •   whence  he  lent  letters  to  the 
of  the  Eaft,  with  a  confeffion  of  his  faith, 
his  reverence  to  the  four  general  councils,  and  the 
i  too,  as  wu!  as  the  four  Gofpels.     In  this  modefty  he 
.vcd  by  his  fucceflbrs  j  and  he  even  exceeded 
cfiors  in  that  and  other  virtues,  which  for 

vn   to  },is  predecef-  [F]  He  firft  fet  oat  on  his  rmffion 

.Aibfequcnt  himfelf,  whi'e  he  was  a   monk  only, 

,  that  thofe  an,l  was  advanced  three  days  journey, 

al  chjii-,  when  Pelagu.s,  then  Pope,  recalled  hi  in 

him-  to  Rome  at  the  mitigation  of  the  peo- 

/  law  in  him  a  fund  of  pie,  who  even  clamoroufly  preffed  him 

•iut  is  to  it. 

'allli  ,jnd        [o]  Maimbourg's  Hift.  de  St.  Gre-i 

i--ffi.'£-.of    goirc,  p.  Oo, 


.. 

.  it. 

mariy 
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many  ages  pnft  have  not  approached  the  pretended  chair  of 
ot.  Peter.  As  he-  h;ul  ;cd  his  monaftery  with  a  fcverity 

unparalleled  in  thole  times;  fo  now  he  was  p/r. iculaily 
cartful  to  regulate  his  houfe  and  perfon  according  to  t>t. 
Paul's  directions  to  Timothy,  i  Ep.  iii.  5.  Kvun  in  per- 
forming divine  worfhip,  he  uied  ornaments  of  but  a  mode- 
rate price,  and  his  common  garments  were  {till  more  fimplc. 
Nothing  was  more  decent  than  the  furniture  of  his  houle, 
and  he  retained  none  but  clerks  and  religious  in  his  fervice. 
L'v  this  means  his  palace  became  a  kind  of  monaftcry,  in 
which  there  were  no  ulelefs  people  ;  every  thing  in  his  nOufe 
had  the  appearance  of  an  angelic  life,  and  his  charity  fur- 
pafled  all  defcription.  He  employed  the  revenues  of  tir- 
church  entirely  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  he  was  a  conduct 
and  indefatigable  preacher,  and  devoted  all  his  talents  for  the 
inflruciion  of  his  flock. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  extended  his  care  to  the  other 
churches  under  his  pontifical  jurifditlion,  and  efpecially  thoie 
of  Sicily,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  refpecl: ;  he  put  aa 
end  to  the  fchifm  in  the  church  of  Iberia  the  fame  year  ;  this 
was.  effected  by  the  gentle  methods  of  perfuafton,  to  which, 
however,  he  had  not  recourfe,  till  after  he  had  been  hindered 
from  ufing  violence.  Upon  this  account  he  is  cenfured  as 
an  intolerant ;  and  it  is  certain,  his  maxims  en  that  head 
Were  a  little  inconfiftent.  He  did  not,  for  inftance,  approve 
of  forcing  the  Jews  to  receive  baptiftn,  and  yet  he  approved 
of  compelling  heretics  to  return  to  the  church.  In  fome  of 
his  letters  too  he  exclaims  againft  violence  in  the  method  of 
making  converts,  yet  at  the  Tame  time  was  for  laying  heavier 
taxes  on  fuch  as  would  not  be  converted  by  perfuafive  means  ; 
and,  503,  he  fent  a  nuncio  to  Conftantinople,  and  wrote  a 
letter  the  fame  year  to  the  emperor  Maurice,  declaring  his 
humility  and  fubmiilion  to  that  fovereign  ;  he  alfo  fhewed 
the  fame  refpect  to  the  kings  of  Italy,  even  though  they  were 
heretics. 

The  fame  year  he  compofed  his  "  Dialogues,"  a  work 
filled  with  falfe  miracles  and  incredible  {lories  ;  the  ftyle  is 
alfo  low,  and  the  narration  coarfe ;  however,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  aftonifhing  applaufe  ;  and  Theodilinda,  queen  of 
the  Lombards,  having  converted  her  fpoufe  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  the  Pope  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  it,  and  lent  his 
"  Dialogues,"  compofed  the  following  year,  to  that  princefs. 
She  is  thought  to  have  made  ufe  of  ins  book  at  this  time  for 
the  conversion  of  that  people,  who  were  the  fitteft  in  the 
to  be  wrought  upon  by  fuch  piojis  fooleries.  For  the 

lame 
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fame  Pope  Zachary,  about  150  years  after,  translated  it  into 
Greek  tor  the  ufe  of  thofe  pe-'  ho  were  fo  delighted 

with  it,  that  they  gave  St.  Gregory  the  furname  of  Dialo- 
gift.     In  594,  he  excommunicated  and  fufpended  the  biihop 
Salona,  th  polls  of  Dslmatia,  who,  however*  paid 

no  regard  to  the  excrcife  of  his  power  in  thefe  cenfures, 
The  fame  year  he  laboured  to  convert  the  infidels  in  Sar- 
dinia by  gentle  methods,  UL cording  to  his,  fyucm  :  which 
•was,  to  punifti  heretics,  eipecially  at  their_firft  rife,  as  r  ;bels 
and  traitors,  but  to  compel  infidels  only  indirectly  ;  that  ;•, 
treating  the  obftinate  with  fome  rigour,  and  perfuading  them 
as  much  by  promifes,  threat-,  and  gentle  teverities,  as  by 
argument  and  reafon.  This  was  the  diftin&ion  he  made  ia 
treating  with  the  Manichees  and  Pagans  [H]. 

In  57^5,  he  refufcd  to  fend  the  emprefs  Conftantia  any  re- 
lics of  it.  Paul,  which  fhc  had  rcquefted,  defiring  to  look  at 
the  body  of  that  apoftle  :  he  thereupon  relates  feveral  mira- 
culous puniihmems  for  fuch  a  raih  attempt,  all  as  firr.ply  de- 
vifcd  as  thofe  in  his  "  Dialogue  /'  The  fame  year  he  warm- 
ly oppofed  John  patriarch  of  -Conftantinople,  for  afiurnjng 
the  title  oecumenical  or  univerfal,  which  he  himfelf  difclaiin- 
ed,  as  having  no  right  to  reduce  the  other  blfnops  to  be  his 
fritutes ;  and  afterwards  forbad  his  nuncio  there  to  com- 
municate with  that  patriarch,  till  I  e  {hould  renounce  the  title. 
His  humility,  however,  did  not  ketp  him  from  refenting  an 
affront  put  upon  his  underftanding,  as  he  thought,  by  the 
emperor  for  proposing  terms  of  peace  to  the  Lombard?,  who 
bcu'egcd  Rome  this  year  :  the  fame  year  he  executed  the  fa- 
me .;on  into  England  ;  and  as   Brunehaut,  queen  of 
,  had  been  very  fervlceable  therein,  he  wrote  a  letter 
.hanks  to  her  on  the  cccafion.     The  princefs  is  repre- 

,/cman,  but  very  liberal  to  the 
churches   and  convents,    and    even 

lui  r  relics.  This  was  a  kind  of  piety  which 

ory  ;  and  accordingly,  he  wrote  to 

hly  commending  her  conduct  in 

his  complaifance  fo  far,  as  to  declare 

all  other  nations  in  having  fuch  a 

conduft  15,     intolerancy,  vvhxh  he    is   obfervsd   ta 

;  ;  argued   with  great 

•mth,   to  prove   l\i:n   fecretly  a  vio- 

•:     lent  p -d'ccutur  by  Kir.  B.u'le,  who  on 

t!:t-  other  hand  i's  cbferved   to   employ 

;:s!  in  beh;  11  i  f  fv5anN 

10       cllCifTl. 

foVereien, 
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fovercign  [i].     In  59$,  at  the  r  "f  the  ChrifHan  peo- 

ple at  Caprita,  a  fra  il  iflan  bottc.m  of  the  gulf  of 

Venice,  he  order;  to  be  :iat 

e,  in  the  r<  •  i-he 

Iftrian  i  Tl 

empm.i  .  -lares  wiui 

iiVi  . 

nus  bifiiop  of  Marfeilles, 
,;g  fome  images  which  the 
...ip,  and  throwing  them  out 

of  the  church  ;   and'  t!  a  circular  letter   to  the 

principal   1.  :!,  condemning  fimoniacal  ordina- 

tions, and  the  promotions  of  laymen  to  bifhoprics :  he  like- 
\vife  forbids  clerks  in  holy  orders  to  live  with  women,  except 
fuch  as  are  allowed  by  the  canons ;  and  recommends  the  fre- 
quent holding  alTemblies  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
The  fame  year  he  refined,  on  account  of  fome  forefeen  op- 
polition,  to  take  cognizance  of  a  crime  alledged  againft  the 
primate  of  Byzacena,  a  province  in  Africa.  About  the 
iame  time  he  wrote  an  important  letter  to  the  bifliop  of  Sy- 
racufe,  concerning  ceremonies,  wherein  he  fays,  "  That  the 
"  church  of  Rome  followed  that  of  Conftantinople,  in  the 
"  ufe  of  ceremonies;  and  declares  that  fee  to  be  undoubtedly 
"  fubject  to  Rome,  as  was  conftantly  teftified  by  the  em- 
"  peror  and  the  biiliop  of  that  city."  He  had  already  this 
year  reformed  the  ouice  of  the  church,  winch  is  one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  actions  of  his  pontificate.  In  this  reform, 
as  it  is  called,  he  introduced  feveral  new  cuftoms  and  fuper- 
ftitions  ;  amorigft  the  reft,  Purgatory.  Fie  ordered  Pagan 
temples  to  be  confecrated  by  fprinkling  holy  water,  and  an 
annual  feaft  to  be  kept,  fince  called  Wakes  in  England,  on 
that  day;  with  the  view  of  gaining  the  Pagans  in  England 
to  the  church  fervice.  Eefides  other  lefs  important  ceremo- 
nies, added  to  the  public  forms  of  prayer,  he  made  it  his  chief 
care  to  reform  the  pfalmody,  of  which  he  was  exceffively 

[i]   Ore;.   Epift.    lib.  si.    epift.  C.  "  than  is  natural.     A  native  of  Burges 

On  this  occafion  Bayle  cites  the  fol-  "  gave   him   the  title  of  faint,  when, 

lowing  pkafant  ftory  from    Philip  de  "  afking  him  foftly  his  reafon,  (as  he 

Comities.     "  The  body  of  Jean  Ga-  "  could    fee   painted    round    him    the 

"  leas,"  fays  that  hiftorian,  "  a  great  "  arms  of  feveral  cities,  which  he  had 

"   and  wicked  tyrant,  lies  at  th-:  Car-  "   ufurped  without  any  right)  the  per- 

"   th.ufians  in   i'.  ris,    near   the  park,  "  fon  whifpercd  in  his  car,  we  give  the 

"  higher  than  the  great   altar,  and  to  "  title  of  Siint,  in  this  country,  t".ll 

"  which  we  go   up   by  a  ladder  :   the  "  from  whom  we  receive  any  bem 

•"  Carthufians-  fliewed   it  me,  at  lead  *'  tions."    Comines,  Mem.  book  vii. 
••'  !;i5  bones,  which  fmell  no  otherwife 

fond. 
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fond.  Of  this  kin.!  he  c  .•-.ip.-.fcd  the  "  Antipr.one  [K],"  and 
fuch  tunes  a  .  belt  tuned  tac  ijfa!rus,  the  Hv  n  is,  •  .  srs, 

the 
pels, 

ftitu- 

exclufively:  he  them        ons  himfelf,  and 

the  bed  v  •  ':1S  ^  iM- 

nefs,  was  ;  J11   in   ->ie  P-ace   of 

St.   f  hn  '  ther  with  the  whip, 

wit;  v  )  threaten  tr.c  young  clerks  and  Tinging 

buv---,  \  .  ^  lung  out  of  tune.  Ke  was.fo  rigid  in  re- 
e^rJ  ,  '  •  haility  v)i"  ecclefiaftics,  that  he  was  not  for  ad- 
ting  a  man  to  the  priefthocd,  who  had  loft  his  virginity* 
and  had  the  candidate1  qncilioned  on  that  head.  Vv  idowers 
•were  cxccptcd,  if  they  had  obierved  a  ftate  of  contiriency  for 
fome  cor.fiderable  time. 

At  '!ii  time,  as  well  as  the  next  year  600,  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  the  gout  in  his  feet,  which  lafted  for  three 
years  ;  yet  he  celebrated  mafs  on  holidays,  with  much  pain 
all  the  time.  This  brought  on  a  pninful  burning  heat  all  over 
hH  bod",  vhi..'.i  tormented  h':.n  in  1601.  His  benaviour  in 
this  firlcncf-i  was  very  '•:;:.•  ;v  lary.  It  made  him  feel  for  others, 

•p.  lie  compaffionated,  exhortin  g  them  to  make  the  right 
ufc  of  their  i"hrmities,  both  for  advancing  in  virtue  and  for- 
fhking  'vice.  He  was  always  extremely  watchful  over  his 
flock,  and  careful  to  pieicrs'e  difcipline  j  and  while  he  allowed 
t  :.  ti)^  iv..  if  the  times  obliged  the  bifhops  to  inter- 

in  wo  .itters,  as  he  himfdf  did,  he  conftantly  ex- 

ihcui  not  to  be  too  intent  on  them.     This  year  he 


[K]  It  i  Pope  that  we  ov.c  la  Rocthius's  time  the  Romans  eafed 

:•-  themfclves  of  this  difficulty  as   unne- 

^  favenfi.-rt  cefiary,  by  making  ufe  only  of  the  firft 

:       Indeed    the  I  5  lecti  rs   of  their  alphabet.      But   af- 

>'  the  letters  of  their  tevwards,  this   Pope,    couiide/mg   that 

fe  :   but  in  the  oa.ive  was  the  fame  in  effect  with 

is,  or  the  fi.ft  note,  and  that  the  order  of  de- 

v.hich  grees  was  the  fame  in  the  upper  and 

»  of  the  lame  p.lpha-  lower  oftave  of  the  diagram,  introduced 

ae  letter  exprefs  the  ufe  of  {even  letters,  which  were  re- 

i]  light,  pcated  in  a  different  character.     Mal- 


introduced  many 
notes     ceremonies,  calculated  to  flril-e  the  be- 
nd forms,  n  n     holders  with  their  pomp   and   magnifi- 
,   and    thereby  make  them  con- 
1  not  be  told  v.h.it  a  tafk     verts. 
.  :u 

held 
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held  a  council  :-t  !',omc,  which  made  the  monks  quite  inde- 
pendent by  the  dangcrou-,  p-;\  iK-cs  which  he  granted  them. 
Gregory  forbad  the  biihops  to  diminish  in  any  (hape  the 
goods,  l"nd>,  and  revenues,  or  titles  of'  monaiteries,  and  took 
from  them  the  jurifdiclion  th  •  tit  naturally  to  have  over 
the  converts  in  their  diocefcs.  But  irrny  of  his  letters  (hew, 
that  though  he  favoured  the  monks  in  fome  rdpects,  he  ne- 
vcrthelcfs  knew  how  to  uibjcct  them  to  ail  the  feverity  of 
their  rule;.,  by  which  means  ne  pr,  .!c  icandalous 

ilifonlcr  'i  new  d  e  the  monallic  life.     The  fame- 

year  he  executed  a  kcond  miffion  into  . .!,  and,  in  an- 

iwer  to  the  biihop  of  .ibcri:',  declared  the  validity  of  Liu  bap- 
tifm  by  the  Ndtorians,  as  being  performed  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity. 

The  diipute  about  the  title  of  Univerfal  Bifhop  and  the 
equality  of  the  two  fees  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  itill 
fubfifting,  and  the  emperor  Maurice  having  declared  for  the 
latter,  our  Pope  law  the  murder  of  him  and  his  family  with- 
out any  concern  by  Phocas  :  and  this  ufurper  fending  his 
picture  to  Rome  in  603,  Gregory  received  it  with  great  re- 
fped,  and  placed  it  wuh  :hat  of  the  emprefs  his  confort 
[Leontia]  in  the  oratory  of  St.  Ca;farius  in  the  palace  ;  and 
foon  after  congratulated  Phocas's  acceffion  to  the  throne. 
There  are  three  letters  wrkton  by  the  holy  pontifF  on  this  oc- 
cafion  ftill  extant,  wherein  he  exprefies  his  joy,  and  returns 
thanks  to  God  for  that  execrable  parricide's  acceilion  to  the 
crown,  as  the  greateft  blefung  that  could  befal  the  empire  ; 
and  he  praifesGod,  that,  after  fufFering  under  a  heavy  galling- 
yoke,  his  fubjecl.s  begin  once  111  ore  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of 
liberty  under  his  empire  :  flatteries  unworthy  a  man  of 
honour,  and  efpecially  a  Pope  [L]  •,  but  Gregory  thought  hi  m- 
felf  in  confcience  obliged  to  alferc  the  fupcricrity  of  his  fee, 
above  that  of  Conftantinopjie,  ar.d  he  exerted  himfelf  much 
to  fecure  it.  In  general  he  had  the  pre-eminence  of  the  holy 
fee  much  at  heart;  according!'/  thi<  fame  year,  one  Stephen, 
a  Spanifh  biihop,  having  complaint  d  to  him  of  an  unjuft 
deprivation  from  his  biihopric,  the  i  ope  fent  a  delegate  to 
judge  the  matter  upon  the  ipo.,  giving  nim  a  memori  ;1  of  his 
inllrufiions,  wherein  amoi.g  oth.  r  particulars  he  orders  thus  : 
"  If  it  be  faid,  that  bifnop  Stephen  had  neither  metropolitan 
*'  nor  patriarch,  you  mull  ani'^  er,  uir.t  l:c  ought  to  be  tii^-d, 
"  as  he  requeued,  by  the  holy  ue,  which  is  the  chief  of  ail 
"  churches."  It  was  in  the  fame  fpiric  cf  preferving  the 

[r.]  His  hiftorian  Maoibourg,  though  a  Jefuit,  condemns  him  on  this  oc- 

dignity 
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dignity  cf  his  pontificate,  that  he  refolved  to  repair  the  celo 

.  s  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  ;  in  which  view,, 

he  ^ave  o.  'is  year  to  the  fubdeacon  Sabinian  (after- 

ccflbr  in  the  popedotn),  to  have  felled  all  the 

tim'  diary  for  that  purpofe  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii, 

:-c  :  he  wrote  feveral  other  letters  on  this 

occnfton,  which  are  fo  many  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  carrying 

on  ,  !-c  [;.;]. 

Bui  .         iie  was  thus  intent  in  repairing  the  mifchiefs  of 
the  ;  :r,  he  faw  it  break  out  again  in  Italy,  and  ftill  to 

the  diladvar.tagc  of  the  empire,  the  affairs  of  which  were  in 
u  very  had  fituaticn,  not  only  in  the  provinces  of  the  Weft, 
but  every  where  elfc.  Gregory  was  much  afflicted  with  the 
calamities  of  this  laft  war,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  illnefs  in-* 
creafed  ;  the  pains  he  fuffered  from  the  gout  were  grown  in- 
tolerable. The  Lombards  made  a  truce  in  Nov.  603,  which 
was  to  continue  in  force  till  April  605.  Some  time  after, 
the  Pope  received  letters  from  queen  Theodilinda,  with  the 
TICWS  of  the  birth  and  baptifm  of  her  fon  Adoaldus.  She 
fcnt  him  alfo  fome  writings  of  the  abbot  Secundinus  upon 
the  fifth  council,  and  defired  him  to  anfwer  them.  Gregory 
*'  congratulates  her  on  having  caufed  the  young  prince, 
*'  deftined  to  reign  over  the  Lombards,  to  be  baptized  in 
"  the  Catholic  church."  And  as  to  Secundinu?,  he  excufes 
himfelf  on  account  of  his  illnefs  :  "  I  am  afHidted  with  the. 
gout,"  fays  he,  "  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  am  not  able 
even  to  fpeak,  as  your  envoys  know  ;  they  found  me  ill 
when  they  arrived  here,  and  left  me  i/i  great  danger  when 
*'  they  departed.  If  God  reftores  my  health,  I  will  return 
"  an  exa£t  anfwer  to  all  that  the  abbot  Secundinus  has  writ- 
ten to  me.  In  the  mean  time,  I  fend  you  the  council 
held  under  the  emperor  Juilinian,  that  by  reading  it  he 
may  fee  the  falfity  of  all  that  he  has  heard  againft  the  holy 
"  fee  and  the  Catholic  church.  God  forbid  that  we  fhould 
"  !'•  the  opinions  of  any  heretic,  or  depart  in  any  re- 

"  Ip^t  from  the  letter  of  St.  Leo,  and  the  four  councils  :" 
he  adds,  "  I  fend  to  the  prince  Adoaldus,  your  fon,  a  crofs, 
"  conf  o  of  the  wood  of  the  true  crofs,  and  a 

•K-k  of  the  Gofpel  in  a  Periian  box  ;  and  to  your  daugh- 
"  tcr  three  rings,  defiring  you  to  give  them  thefe  things 

•  c,  26,2-.     that  is,  a  canopy  t.5  hang  over  the  altar, 

3opc  built  no     ai  ;  iji  the  church  of  St.  Paul. 

ore  of  the  old     He   alfo   appropriated   feveral   adjacent 

:>ly  this  church  with  lights. 
™  in  *•'•>  ji"  -t.   Peter,     Gr:_.  •  pift.  boak  xii.  epift.  9. 

k'  with 


t. 


t« 

it 
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u-  own  hand,  to  value  of  tl  nt. 

!1 


any  date  to  it ;  he  died  the  i2th  of  March 
.     h  violent  and  almoft  inceflant  illnefs.     i 

mai  ,  re  interred  in  a  piivatc  manner,  near  the  old  (acrilly 
of  St.  Peter's  church,  at  the  end  of  the  great  portico,  in  the 
;nce  with  theft;  of  fomc  preceding  popes.  It  is  thought 
Ivj  was  not  above  60  years  of  age.  His  pall  was  preferred, 
together  with  his  body,  and  the  cafe  of  relics  which  he  wore 
about  his  neck,  and'  his  girdle.  He  had  his  own  picture 
drawn  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Andrew,  with  thofe  of  his 
father  Gregory,  and  his  mother  Sylvia,  from  which  a  de- 
fcription  of  his  perfon  may  be  feen,  from  the  piece  cited  be- 
low [o],  and  his  character  is  feen  in  the  ccurfe  of  this  me- 
moir. We  mall  only  add  one  particular  relating  to  our  own 
country.  Auguftin  the  mifiionary  having  followed  the  rule 
approved  by  former  Popes  of  dividing  the.  revenues  of  all 
the  Englifh  churches  into  four  parts,  the  firft  for  the  bifhop, 
the  fecond  for  the  clergy,  the  third  for  the  poor,  and  the 
fourth  for  repairing  the  church  ;  this  divifion  was  confirmed 
by  Gresory,  who  directed  further,  that  the  bifhop's  mare 
(honld  be  not  only  for  himfelf,  but  likewife  for  all  his  necef- 
fary  attendants,  and  to  keep  up  hofpitality. 

We  muft  not  conclude  without  obferving,  in  juftice  to 
this  Pope, 'that  the  charge  of  his  caufmg  the  noble  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  fplendor  of  the  R.omans  to  be  deilroyed, 
in  order  to  prevent  thofe  who  went  to  Rome  from  paying 
more  attention  to  the  triumphal  arches,  &c.  than  to  things 
facrcd,  is  rejected  by  Platina  as  a  calumny.  Nor  is  the 
fiory,  though  credited  by  feveral  learned  authors,  of  his  re- 
ducing to  aihes  the  Palatine  library  founded  by  Auguftu?, 
and  the  burning  an  infinite  number  of  ragan  book?,  parti- 
cularly Livy,  abfohitely  uncertain.  However,  it  is  unde- 
niable, he  had  a  prodigious  averfion  to  all  fuch  book?,  which 
he  carried  to  that  excels,  that  he  flew  in  a  violent  paffion 
\v i th  Didier,  archbifhop  of  Venice,  for  no  other  rcafon,  than 
becaufe  he  fuffered  grammar  to  be  taught  in  his  diocefe.  In 
this  he  followed  the  apoltolical  conftitutl«  :  cornr 

\vhercof  feems  alfo  to  have  copied  from  Gregory  Nazi..!  .-  ;n, 

[N]   Ibid,  book  xii.  epift.  7. 

[oj  Johan.  Diacon,  de  vita  Gi'cjor.  piimi,  lib.  Iv.  cap.  :. 

I 
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who  tnouoht  reading  Pagan  books  would  turn  the  minds  of 
vmth  in  "favour  of  their  idolatry;  and  we  have  icen  in  our 
fays  tlu-  C-.mc  practice  zealoufly  defended,  and  upon  the  fame 
principle  too,  by  Mr.  Tillemont.  Notwithstanding,  Julian 
[he  apoftate  is  charged  with  ufing  the  fame  prohibition,  as  a 
rood  device  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Chriftianity,  by  rendering 
the  profcflbrs  contemptible  on  account  of  their  ignorance. 
I  :,  whole,  Bayle  fcruples  not,  all  things  conhdered, 

to  [announce  this  Pope  to  have  jufily  merited  the  title  of 

Ci.eat. 

We  have  more  of  his  writings  left,  than  oi  any  other 
Pope  ;  and  they  were  held  in  fuch  efteem  in  his  life-time,  as 
occafioned  fome  mifapplication  of  them,  that  troubled  him  [p]  : 
they  have  gone  through  no  lefs  than  17  editions,  the  laft  of 
which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1675.     Du  Pin  fays,  that  his 
genius  was  well  fuited  to  morality,  and  he  had  acquired  an 
Bayle'sDia.  fnexhaufiible  fund  of  fpiritual  ideas,  which  he  exprefied  no- 
MiirsHift.  Uy  enough,  generally  in  periods,  rather  than  fentences  :  his 
«f  tfaePopes.  co'mpofltton  was  laboured',  and  his  language  inaccurate,  but 
eafy,    well   connected,    and   always  equally  fupported.     In 
fhort,  his  works  contain  many  good  things,  but  nothing  ex- 
traordinary and  ftriking  [oj  ;  and,  I  believe,  are  little  read 
in  England  at  this  time. 


\ 


p]  Epift.  book  x.  epift.  22. 

q_]  Nouvcllc  Bibliocheque  des  Auteurs  Lcclefiaft.  Torn.  IV.  p.  240. 


GREGORY    (JAMES),    an  eminent  mathematician  iri 
Scotland,  was  born  in  1639,  at  Aberdeen  ;  and,  being  edu- 
cated at  that  univerfity,  made  a  good  progreis  in   claffical" 
learning,  but  was  more  delighted  with  philofophical  refearches, 
into  which  a  new  door  had  been  lately  opened  by  the  key  of 
the  Mathematics.     Kepler  and  Des  Cartes  were  the  great 
itcrs  of  this  new  method  :  their  works,  therefore,  Gre- 
his  principal  iludy,  and  began  early  to  make  im- 
•.emcnts  upon  their  difcoveries  in  optics.     The  firft  of 
e  improvements  was  the  jnvention  of  the  reflecting  tele- 
f(  ope,  \,  iiich  liill  bears  his  name  ;  and  which  was  fo  happy  a 
thought,  that  it  has  given  occafion  to  the  moft  confidcrable 
improvements    made  in  optics,  fmce  the  invention  of  the 
v-  published  the  conilruction  of  this  inftrument 
in  1063,  at  the  age  of  24-,  and  coming  next  year,  or  the 
that,  to  London,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
ns,  who  recommended  him  to  the  beft  optic  glafs- 
grinders  there,  in  order  to  hu.ye  it  executed.     But  as  this 
i  could 
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Could  not  be  done,  for  want  of  fkill  in  the  artifrs  to  grind  :t 
plate  of  metal  for  the  '  ij.rctilmn  info  a  tin  !.olic 

concave,  which  the  <!<  (ign  ret]uiiv>',  lie  was  much  difcour- 
nged  thereby  ;  and  after  a  few  ir,:|vrkvi:  trials  made  with  an 
ill-polilhcd  fpheru  ,  which  uid  r.oi  huxv.;d  to  his  wifh, 

he  dropt  the  purfuit,  and  rcfolved  to  make  the  tour  of  Italv, 
then  the  mart  of  mathematical  learning,  in  the  view  of  pro- 
fccuting  his  favourite  ftudy  with  greater  advantage. 

And  he  had  not  been  long  abroad,  when  the  lame  inven- 
tive genius,  which  h:  re  [hewed  itfelf  in  practical  ma- 

thematics, carried  him  to  forne  new  improvements  in  the 
fjWahrive  part.  The  fublime  geometry  on  the  doctrine  of 
curves  v;;.s  then  hardly  pafled  its  infaiit  ftate,  and  the  famed 
problem  of  fquaring  the  cucic  Hill  continued  a  reproach  to 
it  ;  when  our  author  difcovered  a  new  analytical  method  of 
fumming  up  an  infinite  converging  feries,  whereby  the  area 
of  the  hyperbola,  as  well  as  the  circle,  may  be  computed  to 
any  degree  of  exaclnefs.  He  was  then  at  Padua;  and  get- 
a  few  copies  of  his  invention  printed  there  in  1667,  he 
fent  one  to  his  friend  Mr.  -Collins,  who  communicated  it  to 
the  Royal  Society,  where  it  met  with  the  commendations  cl* 
lord  Brounker  and  Dr.  Wallis.  He  reprinted  it  at  Venice, 
and  publifhed  it  the  following  year  1668,  together  with  ano- 
ther piece,  wherein  he  fir  ft  of  any  one  entertained  the  pub- 
lic with  a  method  for  the  transformation  of  curves.  An  ac- 
count of  this  piece  was  alfo  read  by  Mr.  Collins  before  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  Gregory,  being  returned  from  his 
travels,  was  chofen  a  member,  admitted  the  i4th  of  Jr.n. 
this  year  [A],  and  communicated  to  them  an  account  of 
the  controverfy  in  Italy  about  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which 
was  denied  by  Riccioli  and  his  followers. 

The  fame  year,  his  Quadrature  of  the  circle  being  attacked 
by  Mr.  Huygens,  a  controverfy  arofe  between  thofe  two 
emineiit  mathematicians,  in  which  our  author  produced 
fome  improvements  of  his  Series.  But  in  this  difpute  it 
happened,  as  it  generally  does  in  mod  others,  that  the  anta- 
gonists, though  letting  out  with  temper  enough,  yet  grow 
too  much  heated  in  the  combat.  This  was  the  cafe  here, 
efpecially  on  the  fide  of  Gregory,  whofc  defence  was,  at  his 
own  requeft,  inferted  in  the  "  Philofophical  Trani  actions." 
The  publisher  of  thefe  papers,  Oldcnburgh,  inferted  his  laft 
letter,  in  N°  44.  for  February  1668-9,  with  the  following 


[A]  Birch's  Hift.  of  the  Hoyal  So-  4,  dedcd  and  admitted  the  i^th, 

ciety,  Vol.  II.  where  it  appears,  that  exculed    from    the    payments   on  the 

he  \v  .is  propofed  by  Mr.  Collins,  Jan.  lythoi"  uliflt  month. 

VOL.  VI.  R 
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preamble  :  "  The  firft  occafion  of  the  letters  on  this  fun- 
"  jcJr  was  given  in  the  Journal  des  Scavans,  of  July  the 
"  2d,  to  whiJi  a  civil  return  was  made  in  N°  37,  of  thefe 
"  tracts  ;  which  having  been  judicionjly  animadverted  on, 
"  in  another  Journal  dcs  Scavans,  of  Nov.  12,  1668,  it 
"•  was  thought  agreeable  here  to  make  public  what  Mr. 
"  Gregory  hath  fmcc  imparted  therein,  out  of  a  defire  ex- 
4C  prelled  by  him,  further  to  elucidate  that  controverfy,  which, 
"  how  fatisfadlory  it  is,  we  leave  the  intelligent  reader  to 
"  jud^e."  The  intimations  here  given  in  favour  of  his  an- 
ta^oniir,  did  not  fail  to  kindle  Gregory's  refentment,  who 
ing  been  farther  difturbed  on  this  cccafion,  opened  his 
mind  "freely  to  his  friend  Mr.  Collins,  in  a  letter,  Jan.  6, 
1670.  "  In  April  laft,"  fays  he,  "  I  had  an  anfwer  to 
"  Mr.  Oldenburgh's  queries  from  Mr.  Bruce;  but  being 
"  accidentally  at  Edinburgh  at  that  time,  and  feeing  the 
"  Philofophical  Tranfa&ion,  N°44,  of  February  laft,  I  was 
"  altogether  difcouraged,  by  the  lines  prefixed  to  my  an- 
l-  fv/er  to  Huygens,  from  entertaining  any  fuch  correpon- 
4t  dence.  I  have  fince  received  an  anfwer  to  the  fame 
44  queries  from  one  Mr.  Gordon,  but  am  not  fo  much  a 
4t  Chriftian  as  to  help  thofe  that  hurt  me.  I  do  not  know 
c*  (neither  do  I  defire  to  know)  who  calleth  in  that  preface 
44  rluygcns's  .  Iveriions  of  Nov.  12,  i6&8,  judicious; 

"  but  I  would  earneftly  defire,  that  he  would  particularize 
44   (if  he  be  not  an  ignorant)   in  what  my  anfwer,  which  is 
"  contrad  ctory  to  Huygens's   Animadverfions,    is   faulty  ; 
44  for  in  geometrical  matters,  if  any  thing  be  judicious,  its 
44  contrary  mull  be  nonfcnfe.     I  do  not  know  what  need 
"  there  was  of  any  apology  for  inferring  my  anfwer,  but  to 
lt  compliment  Huygens,  and  violently,  if  it  be  poffible,  to 
44  bear  down  the  truth.     I  imagine  fuch  aclions  below  the 
44  meaneft  of  the   Royal  Society  :  however,  I  hope  I  may 
"  have  permifiion  to  call  to  an  account  in  print  the  penners- 
44  of  that  preface."     It  doe ;  not  appear  that  he   ever  put 
t'..,it  threat  in  execution;  and  he  might,  perhaps,  be  diverted 
from  it,  by  the  account  he  received  from  Mr.  Collins,  about 
this  time,  of  the  feriesjnvcnted  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton;  who 
fhcr.-in  had  actually  effc  led,    what  our  author  was    ftifHy 
..tending  againft  Kuygens  to  be  utterly  impoff.ble  :    that 
ihc  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference, 
ii  a  fcrics  of  fimpie  terms,  independent  of  each 
:  entirely  Treed  from  the  masjc  vinculum  cf  furds, 
1  till  then  been  indfilblubly  held.     It  rnuft 

be 
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be  confeffcd,  that  our  author  had  not  the  better  in  this 
diipute  [B], 

However,  he  was  in  fo  great  cfteem  with  the  Royal  Aca-. 
demy  at  Paris,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1671,  it  was  re- 
Iblvcd  by  that  academy  to  recommend  him  to  their  grand 
monarch  for  a  penfion  ;  and  the  defign  was  approved  even 
by  Mr.  Huv^cns,  though  he  laid,  he  had  reafon  to  think 
himfelf  dilbbliged  by  Mr.  Gregory,  on  account  of  the  con- 
trovcrfy  bct\veen  them.  Accordingly,  fevcral  members  of 
that  academy  wrote  to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  defiring  him  to  ac- 
quaint the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  with  their  propofal  ; 
informing  him  likcwife,  that  the  king  of  France  was  willing 
to  allow  pcnfions  to  one  or  two  learned  Englifhmen,  whom 
they  fhould  recommend.  But  no  anlwer  was  ever  made  to 
that  propofal ;  and  our  author,  with  refpedl  to  this  particular^ 
looked  upon  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  compliment.  "  I 
"  have  not,"  fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Collins,  who  had 
informed  him  of  the  affair,  "  fo  much  vanity  as  to  perfuadc 
*'  myfelf  that  you  are  ferious,  having  never  heard  any  thing 
"  relating  to  that  before.  I  have  had  fufficient  experience 
*'  of  the  uncertainty  of  things  of  that  nature  before  now, 
"  which  maketh  me  fmce  1  came  to  Scotland,  however 
*'  mean  and  defpicable  my  condition  may  be,  to  reft  con- 
*'  tented,  and  fatisfy  myfelf  with  this,  that  I  am  at  home  iii 
"  a  fettled  condition  by  which  I  can  live.  I  have  known 
*'  many  learned  men,  far  above  me  on  every  account,  with 
*'  whom  I  would  not  change  mv  condition-  '  This  letter 

C:  j 

is  dated  May  17,  1671,  at  St.  Andrew's,  ot  which  univer- 
fity  our  author  had  been  appointed  mathematical  profeflbr 
upon  his  return  from  his  travels. 

In  1672,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  en  his  wonderful  difcoveries 
in  the  nature  of  light,  having  contrived  a  new  reflecting 
telefcope,  and  made  feveral  objections  to  Mr.  Gregory's, 
this  gave  birth  to  a  difpute  between  thofe  two  philofophers, 
xvhich  was  carried  on  this  and  the  following  year,  in  the  moft 
amicable  manner  on  each  fide ;  Mr.  Gregory  defending  his 
own  conftrucrion,  fo  far,  as  to  give  his  antagonift  the  whole 
honour  of  having  made  the  Catoptric  telefcopes  preferable  to 
the  Dioptric  ;  and  fhcvving,  that  the  itnperie&idns  in  thefe 
inllruments  were  not  fo  much  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  ob- 
ject fpeculum,  as  to  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of 

[B]   His    method  was   true,  but   fa  ^ever,  he  made  the  left  ufeof  the  cr>v- 

involved  and  tedious,  as  not  to  be  eaf:ly  troverfy,  in  contmi.-u;  fov;ral  Lmj  rj, •.-- 

ijnJ  ".rood,  and,  beliJei,  v.                 'tcly  in. 
-:!ble  to  ordinary  prdftitc.  liow- 

R  2                                                        /it. 
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.t.     Tn  the  courfe  of  this  difpute,  our  author  t1  f-ribed  a 
burning:  concave  miirour,  which  was  approved  by  Sir  ifaac, 
<     1  in  good  >i.     All  this  while  he   attended  the 

pi  '.ncfs  of  his  profeflbrihip  with  great  diligence,  which 

t::kin«  up  the  :  rt  of  his  time,  cfpecially  in  the  win- 

ter lea.  "on,  himlcixd  r.im  ir.  the  purfuit  of  his  proper  ftudies  [c]. 
"I  iiclc,ho\vcv.  r,'-.\!  him  to  farther  improvements  in  the  inven- 
tii.r  ..initc  Scries,  which  he  occafionally  communicated 

to  his  intimate  friend  and  correfpondent  Mr.  Collins,  who 
nii.  "d  the  plcafure  of  receiving  many  more,  had 

not  our  profcfior's  life  been  cut  fliort  by  a  fever,  Dec.  1675, 
at  the  age  of  36  years. 

He  poflefled  one,  and  that  the  moft  diftinguifning  as  well 

as  molt  amiable,  quality  in  the  character  of  a  true  philofo- 

pher  :   he  was  content  with  his  fortune  in  his  profeiforihip, 

v.  ry  moderate,  and,  without  affecting  more,  refolved  to  en- 

joy \v!,;'t  lay  within  his  reach.     A  plcafant  inftance  of  this  we 

have  ir.  a  fm  all  treatife,  publifhed  by  him  in  1672,  intituled, 

ct  The  great  and  new  Art  of  weighing  Vanity;  or  a  Dif- 

"  covery  of  the  Ignorance  and  Arrogance  of  the  great  new 

"  Artift,  in  his  pfeudo-philofophical  Writing:.  ;  to  which  are 

"  annexed  fome  Tentamina  de  mo.'i   Pciiouli  &  Projecto- 

"   rum:"    i.  c.    "  Of  the  IMotion  cf  the  Pendulum,   and  of 

"  i  iles,  by  Patrick  Mather,  Archbedel  'of  the  Univer- 

44  fity  t;t"  Si.  's."    That  was  the  name  ailumed  by  our 

occaficn,  an  account  whereof  he  fent  to  Mr. 

C<  is  :  "  There  is,"  fays  he,  Ci  onemafter 

Sine'  Lc  the  '  Ars  magna  &  nova'   [the  great 

"  a  /  art],  a  pitiful  igncn-n!:  fellov/,  \vho  hath  lately 

:rid  nonicnfe  in  hydrr:;\.L:c::,  and  againft  Mr. 

weigh/  ;er  in  water,  ..nd  hath  in  print 

a  mafter  in  the  u  here,  a 

•   very  ki  in  the  mathematics,  and  v/ho  re- 

•-   I  to  get  the  bedel  of  the  univerfity  to  write  r>;..iinft 

"  t  i;^!  s!po;i  this  account  hath  dcfired  me  to  write  to 

..cmatics,'  which  I  intrerit  you  to 
"  ic:,d.     \Vc  refolv.-  to  .  excellent  fport  with  him."- 

•It  fhining  p=u-t  of  Gregory's  character,  is  that 
ct  his  mathematical  genius  as  an  inventor.     In  this  view, 


ted  1      '  i-.  167  jj  rrv  -crrtlemaR  may  propofc,  and  muft 

^U  he  bexcornplied  with,  'though,  he  was  often 

.  been  troubled  with  »;ri.at  impertinences  ;  ib 

ith  his  that,  co.-.tin-uL-s  he,  I  have  little  time 

e  had  twice  a  t:i  fpare  tor  thofc  ftudies  my  genius  leads 

.  1:1  rcfolving  doub:.;,  whUh  me  to. 

particularly, 
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. ' .-,  ho  iv.  •  in  thefe  memoirs  ;  ami  then.'- 

irti  le'  with   a  lilt  of  r!:c  moil: 

remarkable   ci"  his  iiv.entions.      His  rejecting   Tek-fci.pc; 
lui;  loncave  Mirrour }    his  C^iadrature  of  the  Circle, 

by  an  infinite  cop-.  •  ("cries ;  an. I  his  method   for  tranf- 

formation  of  Curves  have  been  already  mentioned.  1'cfidcs 
tliefe,  IK;  firil  of  any  one  gave  a  geometrical  demonstration 
of  lord.  Ijrounker's  feries  for  fquaiing  the  Hyperbola,  as  it 
h  id  been  explained  by  A4ercator,  in  his  "  Logarithmotech- 
"  nia."  He  was  like  wife  the  Hrft  who  demonftratsd  the 
Meridian  Line  to  be  analogous  to  a  fcale  of  Logarithmic 
Tangents,  of  the  half  compliment  of  LatituJ.^  [D]  ;  he  alfo 
invented  and  demonirrated  geometrically,  by  the  help  of  the 
Hyperbola,  a  very  fwift  converging  feries  for  making  the 
Logarithms,  and  therefore  recommended  by  Dr.  Halley  as 
very  proper  for  practice.  He  alfo  lent  to  Mr.  Collins  the 
folution  of  the  famous  Keplerian  Problem  by  an  Infinite  Se~ 
ries.  He  found  out  a  method  of  drawing  Tangents  to  Curves 
geometrically,  without  any  previous  calculations.  He  gave 
a  rule  for  the  direct  and  invert  method  of  Tangents,  which 
itands  upon  the  far.ic  principal  [of  exhaustions J  vvich  that  of 
Fluxions,  and-clifFers  not  much  from  it  in  the  manner  of  ap- 
plication. He  likewife  gave  a  feries  for  the  lengi.ii  of  the 
Arc  of  a  Circle  from  the  Tangent,  and  vice  vcrfu  ;  as  alfo 
for  the  fl'cant  and  logarithmic  Tangent  and  Secant,  and 
vice  verffi.  Thefe,  with  others,  for  certifying,  or  meafurir.g 
the  length  of  the  Elliptic  and  Hyperbolic  Curves,  were  i.  :it 
to  Mr.  Collins,  in  return  for  fome  received  from  him  of  Sir 
Jfaac  Newton's  ;  and  their  elegance  being  admirable,  and 
above  whatever  he  had  produced  before,  and  after  the  man- 
ner of  Sir  Ifaac,  gave  room  to  think  he  had  improved  hiin- 
lelf  greatly  by  that  mailer,  whofe  example  he  followed,  in 
delivering  his  feries  in  ample  terms,  independent  on  each 
other  [E]. 

We 

[D]  This  invention  is  of  great  ufe  complication,  tedioufnefs,  and  intricacy, 

In    navigation;  and  his  juft  merit  as  were  r'.iuhs  complained  of  in  all  hi,  I 

the  inventor  of  the  uemonftration  of  it  ti.  ire  he  had  learned  to  improve 

was  afterwards  alTsrted   by  Dr.  Halley,  the:n  by  a  fi^ht  of  .thole   of  Sir    Ifjac 

who,  however,  at  the  fame  time  ob-  Ne-,vrc.':i.      Commerc.   hpitlol.  N°  t;> 
ferves,  that  it  was  performed,  not  with-          [EJ    \V«   iliill  here  _;ivL-  a  lill  of  his 

out  a   long  train  of  confequence,,  and  workj,  which  contain  thefe  leveral  in- 

c^nip!icati:r.s  of  proportions,  whereby  ventions.      i.  "  Optica  Promota,   &c. 

the  evidence  of  th^  demon. iratijn  wis  '*   1663,"  ^to,  contains   the  conftruc- 

in  a  great  me.ifurc  loft,  anJ  the  rcaJer  tion  of  his  telefcope.     2.  "  Vera  ' 

weaned  before  he  attains  it.     Mifcel.  "  culi  &  Hyperbolae  Quadrature,   Pa- 

tuviof.  Vol.  II.  1727.     The  truth  is,  "  dua,  1667."     It  was  tint  publiih- i 

R  3  •« 
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\Vc  arc  afTurcd,  that  at  his  death  he  was  in  purfuit  of  ?* 
general  method  of  Quadrature,  by  Infinite  Series,  like  that 
of  Sir  Ifaac.     This  appeared  by  his  papers,  which  came  into 
rhc  hands  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  David  Gregory, ^vho  publifhed 
of  them  j  and  he  himfelf  afiured  Mr.  Collins,  he  had 
out  the  method  of  making  Sir  Ifaac's  Series  ;  who 
•  cupon  concluded  he  mud  have  written  a  treatife  upon  it. 
rl']/  ccl  iVir.  Siewait,  profelTor  of  mathematics  in, 

Aberdu-n,  to  take  the  trouble  of  examining  his  papers,  then 
in    ,  of   Dr.    David   Gregory,     the   late   dean   of 

Chrift-church,  Oxford  :   but  no  fuch  treatife  could  be  found, 
nor  any  traces  of  it,  and  the  fame  had  been  declared  before 
bv  Dr.  David  Gregory;  whence  it  happens,  that  it  is  ftill 
unknown  what  his  method  was  of  making   thofe  ieriefes. 
However,  Mr.    Stewart  affirms,  that,  in  turning  over  his 
paper-,  hr  i~iw  fever.il  curious  ones  upon  particular  fubjects, 
net  }\t  printed.     Cm  the  contrary,  fome  letters  which  he 
faw  cor.iii  ined  Dr.  David  Gregory's  remark,  and  made  it 
evident,    that  our  author  had  never  compiled  any  treatife 
the  foundations  of  this  general  method,  a  very 
{ho;  t  time  before  his  death  ;  fo  that  all  that  can  be  known 
about  his    method  can  only  be  collected  from    his  letters, 
publifhjc!  in  the  foort  hiilory  of  his  "  Mathematical  Difco- 
"  vcries,"  compiled  by  Mr.  Collins,  and  his  letters  to  that 
gentleman  in  the  "  Commercium  Epiftolicum."      From 
:"e  it  appears,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1670,  when  Mr. 
Collins  fait  him  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  leries  for  fquaring  the 
Circular  Zone,  it  was  then  fo  much  above  every  thing  he 
comprehended  in  this  way,  that  after  having  endeavoured  in 
vain,  by  comparing  it  with  feveral  of  his  own,  and  combin- 
ing them  together,  to  difcover  the  method  of  it,  he  con- 
cluded it  to  be  no  legitimate  (cries  ;  till,  being  allured  of  his 
rniihke  1  'end,  he  went  again  to  work,  and  after  al- 

ft  a  whi  r's  indefatigable  pains,  as  he  acknowledges, 

ipent  therein,  he  difcovered  at  hft,  that  it  might  be  deduced 
from  one  of  his  own,  upon  the  fubiect  of  the  Logarithms, 
wherein  he  had  given  a  method  for  finding  the  power  to  any 
given  Logarithm,  or  of  turning  the  root  of  any  pure  power 

>  that  he  found  It  necefTary  papers,    printed   either  in    the   Philof. 

to  quicken  as  much  Tranf.    the   Commerc.   Epiftol.    Joh. 

blication,  with  a  pre-  Collins  &  aiior.  1715,  8vo,  and  in  the 

>  e,  «'        amctriae  Appendix  to  the  Englifh  edition  of  Dr. 

-    1667,"   410,  David    Gregory's   "Elements  of  Op- 

naethod  of  transforming  "  tics,  173  c"   Svo,  by  Dr.  Defa"U- 

•'   reft  of    his  inventions  Ijers. 
i  ubjca  of  fcveral  letters  and 

into 
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into  an  Infinite  S.rii1-  :  and  in  the  fame  manner,  viz.  by 
compari  .  his  <v..n  !>- ;  >er,  or  die 

by   deduction  therefrom,  he   fell   upon   .  of  Sir 

Ifaac's,   as  v.vil  as  others  like  them,   in  which  he  mud  needs 
daily  more  ready  by  continual    pi  ,   and   this 

fcems  to  ha\  e  been  tlie  utmoit  he  ever  actually  attained  to, 
in  the  pro^rcfs  towards  the  difcovering  anv  univerial  method 
for  thofe  leries.  For,  to  fpeak  ingenuoufiy,  he  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  conceal  thole  difcovcries  :  as  is  evident  from  the 
hurry  he  was  in  to  print  his  treatife,  cc  De  vcra  Circuit 
4'  cc  Hyperbolas  Quadratura,"  even  before  he  had  well  re- 
viled it.  Bios-  Brit. 

GREGORY  (DAVID),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  June  24,  1661,  at  the  fame  place,  Aberdeen  ;  where 
he  alfo  received  the  firft  grounds  of  his  learning,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  that  univerfity.  The  great  advantage  of  his  un- 
cle's papers  induced  his  friends  to  recommend  the  mathe- 
matics to  him  ;  and  he  had  a  natural  fubtilty  of  genius  par- 
ticularly fitted  for  that  ftudy,  to  which  he  applied  with  inde- 
fatigable induihy,  and  fuccceded  fo  well  that  he  was  advanced 
to  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  23. 
The  fame  year  he  published  a  treatife,  intituled,  u  Exerci- 
'•  tatio  Geomctrica,  de  dinieaiione  figurarum,  Edinb.  1684," 
410;  wherein,  afiuming  the  dodlrinc  ot  indivifibility,  and  the 
arithmetic  of  infinites,  as  already  known,  he  explained  a 
method  which  not  only  fuited  his  uncle's  examples,  left  by 
him  without  ar.y  way  of  finding  them,  but  difcovered  others, 
whereby  an  infinite  number  of •  curve-lines,  and  the  areas 
contained  between  them  and  right  lines,  (fuch  as  no  other 
method  then  known  extended  to)  might  be  rneafurcd.  He 
had  already  fcen  fome  hints  in  his  uncle's  papers  concerning 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  method,  of  which  he  made  the  befr  ufe 
he  could  [A]  5  and  the  advantage  he  found  thereby,  railed 
an  ardent  delire  in  him  to  fee  that  method  published.  Under 

[A]  In  his  Latin  "  Treatife  of  Prac-  ed  at  Edinburgh  1751,  Svo.    However, 

"  tical  Geometry,"  there  is  a  feries  of  Mr.  Maclaurin's  remark  fhews  our  au- 

his  uncle's,  which  he  recommends  for  tlior's  iriili  i;:  In                  >s  to  be  very 

fquaring  the  Circle,  though  it  converges  inv/srffCt, "af  die  time  of  reading  thole 

fo  flow,  as  to  be  utterly  of  no  ufe   in  I.  ftul'CS,     from                  .  ie    trait    was 

practice,    without    fome  further  arti-  cdtti|jil  .1    aftei    hi     death;    and 

f;ce.     This   is  obferved   by  Mr.  Mac-  Co:es  o,"  Camb  "               ';e   P-iglui 

l.i-irin,  who  publiihed  .1:1  Engliih  tranf-  his   abilities  in   that    dodnnc.     Gcu. 

lation  of  it  in   1745,   ^vo<   with  addi-  Dicl.  Vol.  IV.  p.  4   .i. 
tioixs,  and  the  fccond  edition  was  print- 

R  4  this 
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impatient  expectation,  the  "  Frincipia"  was  no  fooner 
out  in  1687,  but  cur  au'.  or  took  it  in  hand,  and  prefently 
,.->  mi;jh  mailer  of  it  [B],  as  to  be  able  to  read 
res  upon  the  philofophy  contained  in  it, 
and  c;.  i.is  fchoiars  to  perform  their  exercifes  for  their 

tie-  fcveral  branches  of  it,  became  its  firft  intro- 

ducer in.o  tiij  tchools. 

He  continued  at  Edinburgh  till   1691,  when,  hearing  of 
i     .  .  ru's  intention  to  refign  the  Saviiian  profellorfhipof 

,  .-  at  Oxford,  he  left  Scotland,  and,  coming  to  Len- 
ders, WP.S  admitted  a  member  of  the   Royal  Society;  and 
.s  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  took  the  fitft 
opportunity  of  recommending  him  to  Mr.  Flamflead  [mailer 
of  the  mathematical  fchool  in.  Chrift's-Hofpital,  London,] 
with  a  letter,  wherein  he  lets  his  mathematical  merit  above 
ail  exception  in  thefe  terms  :   "  Sir,  it  is  almoft  a  fortnight 
"  fmce  1  intended,  with  Mr.  Paget  and  another  friend  or 
;  two,  to  have  given  you  a  vifit  at  Greenwich  ;  but  fending 
*'  to  the  Temple  CofTee-houfe,  I  underuood  you  h;;d  not 
*'  been  in   London  of  two  or  three   weeks  before,  which 
"  made  me  think  you  were  retired  to  your  living  for  a  time. 
:  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Gregory,  rnathematic  profcflbr 
<<;  of  Edinburgh-college  in  Scotland,  intended  to  have  given 
1  you  a  vifit  with  us.     You  will  find  him  a  very  ingenious 
;  perfon,  and  a  good  mathematician,  worth  your  acquaint- 
In  proceeding,  he  mentions  our  author  as  a  fit 
,  in  cafe  of  Mr.  Flamftead's  death,  to  carry  on  his 
•-•I  views  f  c].   Thus  recommended,  the  royal  aftro- 
nomer   uil-d  his  beft  intereft  to  procure  him  fuccefs  [D]  at 

•d  aflronomy  profeflbr  this  year, 

ifirfl  a.'.r.ittcd  of  Baliol-college,  and  incorporated 

cb.  8,  and  he  w,;s  created  M.D.   on  the   iSth  of 

i.     lie  had  no  relifh  for  the  technical  part  of 

1  was  fcldv.m  fccn  in  the  obfervatory.      His 

vometry,  and  in  that  way  he  fucceeded 

11,  both  in  his  Elements  of  Optics  [E],  and  of  phy- 

fical 

->   there  was     (lead;  but  the  royal  aftronomer  had  alfo 

another  motive,  which   prompted  him 

dia     to  efpoufe  Gregory's  intereft.     He  was 

a     particularly  urged  thereto  by  a  pique  he 

rein.    Gen.  Did.     had  conceived  again/i  Dr.  Hallev,  who 

'    regory'a  competitor..      See    Dr. 

ur.dsr  our     Halky's   article   in  Biog.    Brit.    Rern. 

•!vd.  (vr)- 

'-nno      '    [E~]   It  was  published  in  169  5,  in  I.3~ 
•  -         (In,      ; Ituled,  «  Catopukz  &  Diup, 

"  tricaj 
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fivril  and  geometrical  Aftronomy.  This  Lift  is  reckoned  his 
inatter-pitve  ;  and  having  finifhed  it  in  1702  [F],  he  inime- 
tliatt  ly  enga  !  in  can-}  ing  on  the  noble  defign  of  his  prede- 
cctl..r,  Dr.  ixTuard,  to  print  all  the  works  of  the  anci<  "t 
mathematicians,  ilv  firft-fruits  of  which  appeared  in  an  edi- 
tion of  Luclid's  works  in  Greek  and  Latin,  folio,  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  the  fame  delign,  he  afterwards  joined  with 
his  colleague,  Dr.  iLiiry,  in  preparing  an  edition  of"  Apol- 
"  lonius's  Conies:"  Dr.  Bernard  had  left  materials  for  the 
four  tiril  books,  which  our  author  undertook  to  complete, 
but  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  happened  OtSt.  16, 
1710.  He  died  at  a  country  retirement  at  Maidenhead  in 
Berkfhire  ;  and  there  is  a  handfome  marble  monument  creel- 
ed to  his  memory  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford  [G],  by 
his  \v  fc,  whom  he  left  a  widow  with  fever;;!  children.  His 
,'i:  Ion,  David  Gregory,  was  bred  at  Chrift-church  in 
Oxford,  and  appointed  regius  profcftor  of  modern  hiftory 
in  that  umvcriity,  at  the  intlitution  thereof  by  George  I;  he 
afterwards  commenced  D.D.  and  fucceeded  to  a  canonry, 
and  .  became  ckan  of  that  church. 

Our  profeilor'r.  genius  lay  chiefly  in  inventing  new  and 
elegant  demonftrations  of  the  difcoveries  made  by  others. 
For  inftance,  he  gave  the  firft  demonftnuion  of  that  Curve, 
which  is  well  known  fince  by  the  name  of  Catenaria,  or  the 
Curve  that  is  formed  by  a  Chain  fattened  at  each  end  ;  and 
firft  discovered,  that  this  Curve  inverted  gave  the  form  of  a 
true  and  legitimate  Arch,  all  the  parts  fupporting  each 
other  [H],  There  are  fcveral  other  paper's  of  his  in  the 
"  Philoiophical  Tranfacdons,"  a  lift  of  which,  with  fome 
account  of  the  moft  confiderable,  may  be  feen  in  "  Biogra- 
"  phia  Britannica,"  under  his  article.  His  explication  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  method,  to  conftruct  the  Orbit  of  a 
Comet  by  three  accurate  obiervations,  is  commended  by 
Dr.  tf alley. 

"  trlcas    Spheric.-E   Elcmenta,  Oxon."  feveral  improvements    at    that     time. 
8vo.   and  was  compiled  from  his  Ice-          [F  |   It  was  published  that  year  in  fb- 

tures,  read  at  Edinburgh  in  i'^4-     In  lio  ;  it  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  410. 

it  he  gives  the  preference  to  Sir  Ifaac  at  Geneva;  and    laftly   in   Englifli  by 

Newton's    reflecting   Telefcope,    above  Mr.  Stone,    1726,  at  Lond.  8vo. 
that  of  his  uncle  |ames  Gregory.     It          [G]  The  infcription  maybe  feen  in 

\vasmucherteemedfortheneatnefsand  Biog.  Brit. 

ealinefi  of  the  demonftrations,  and   a          [n]  This  is  printed  in  Phil.  Tranf. 

fecond  edition  in  Englifh  came  out  in  N°  231.     He  obferves,  that  Arches  of 

1701;,  by  Dr.  Browne;  and  a  third  in  all  other  forms,  in    ft '.int.',  brick,  and 

17^5,  by  Dr.   Defaguliers,  who  added  the  like,  are  only  fupported  by  includ- 

an  Appendix,  containing  the  hiftory  of  ing  forne   catenary    curve,  v.ithin  the 

the  tWC reflecting  Telefcopes,  wid;  tlisir  breadth  of  their  forming  ftones. 
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GREGORY  (Tonic),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  Nov. 
i^,   1607,   at  nddham  in  Buckinghamflaice.     There 

.:ch  a  (hong  inclination  to  learning, 
ie  notice  of  forne  perfons  of  die 
..wnj  and,  his  parent  well  reipedcd 

for  their  p  tnd  honefty,  it  was  refoived  to  gi  iai  a 
Lhei?.:  ed''  :  at  the  uruverfity,  the  expence  of  which  they 

e  not  able  to  iiipport.     To  this  purpofe,  he  was  chokn 
at  .    of  i ;;  r.  Ciook,  to  go  with  Sir -William 

Drake  to  Chriit-churc'.i  in  Oxford,  whom  he  attended  in 
tlv_>  ibtion  of  a  fervitor,  and  he  was  foon  after  retained  by 
Sir  Rob.  Crook  i  ime  capacity  ;  Dr.  George  Morley, 

afterwards  bifhop  of  \Vinchefter,    was  their   tutor.       Mr. 
Gregory  made  the  beft  ufe  of  this  favour,    and  applied  fo 
clofely  to  his  ftudies,  that  he  became  aim  oft  a  prodigy  for 
learning.     He  ti  ok  his  firft  degree  in  arts  in  1628,  and  corn- 
need  mailer  in   1631  -,  about  v;hich  time,  entering  into 
order?,  the  dean,  Dr.  Brian  Duppa,  gave  him  a  chaplain's 
cathedral,     in    1634.,  he  pubiilhed  a  (econd 
coition  of  Sir  ThomaS  Ridley's  [AJ  "  View  of  the  Civil  and 
"   t  il'ical  Law,"  with  notes;  which  piece  was  well 

received,  and  brought  our  author's  merit  into  the  knowledge 
of  rid  :  the  notes  (hewing  him  well  verfed  in  the  hii- 

toric/!,    ecdeiiaitical,   ritual,  and  oriental  learning,    and  a 
le  mailer  in  the  Saxon,  French,  Italian,  Spanifh, 
and  all  the  eaftern  languages.     All  thefc  acquifiticns  were 
pure  fruit  of  his  own  induftry;  for  he  had  no  affifrance, 
<••.:'}'  for  the  Hebrew  tongue,  wherein  Mr.  John  Dod,  the 
dccalogift  [B],  gave  him  ibrne  directions.     His   merit  en- 
gaged the  further  kindnds'of  Dr.  Duppa;  and  when  that 
prelate  was  promoted  to  the  biihcpric  of  Chichefter  in  1638, 
be  i  .Greg    ;  y  his  domeftic  chaplain,  and  fome  time 

him  a  prsbend  in  that  church.     Flis  patron  alfo 
continued  his  favours  after  his  translation  to  the  fee  of  Salif- 
y  in  1641,  when  he  feated  him  in  a  ftall  in  that  cathe- 
ur.    . 

Lut  he  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  thcfe  preferments  long ; 
being  a  firm  loyaiilt,  as  well  as  his  patron,  he  was  deprived 
•  '^oth  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  whence  he  was  reduced 
ibrnc  years  before  his  death  to  great  diiheis.  In  thefe  cir- 

[A]   Th;>m.TS    Ri.i!:y    wis    bred    at  died  Jan.  23,  l6i3. 

.     G  mbridge,      became  [BJ  So   called    from  an  Exnifition 

of    Kton-lchool,    after-  written  by  him,   together   with  Robert 

wjnh  one  of  the  mifters  in  Chancery,  Cleaver,  another  Puritan  rninlftsr,  on 

chincillor  to  the  Bp.   of  Winchcfter,  the  Ten  Comruaadmcnts. 

»ni  vkar.g al  to  Abp.  Abbot.    He 

cuniu?.nces, 
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cumftances,  he  was  taken  into  the  houfc  of  one  Sulton,  to 
whole  Ton  lie  had  been  tutor  :  this  was  an  obfcmc  aL-houfe 
on  Kidlington-grccn  near  Oxford,  where  IK  lived  till  his 
death,  which  happ-scd  March  13,  1646  ;  occaf  y  an  Ath.  Oxou. 

hereditary  gout,  with  which  he  .  n  troubled  f<;r  above  v 

20  years,'  and  which  at  la  .d  his  flomach.      His  cc 

was  earned  to  Oxford  rrcd,  at  the  expence  of  feme 

friends,  in  that  cathedral.     He  was  honoured  with  the  ac- Life  of  J. 

miaintancc  and  favour  of  the  greateft  men  of  the  age,  and  l  r^.\ 

.  ,     r  ,         •  11    prefixed  to 

held  a  correfpondence  with  ieveral  eminent  perfons  abroau,  *his  p?fthu. 

as  well  Je\vs  ar..l  ,  as  others.     His  other  works  may  mous'works. 

be  feen  below  [c], 

[c]  Thefeare,   r.  "  Notes  nnl  Ob-  ts  Critic!  Sacri."     1.  "  Cregorii  Poft- 

•  •*'  fervations  on  Ibmc  Palmes  of  Scrip-  "  huma  ;    or   certain    learned    'I  racTts 

"  ture,"  publifhed   a  little   beioi-j  bis  "  written  by  John  Gregory,  &c.  Lond. 

death  in  1646,410,  reprinted  in  i6or.  "    -650;''  and  again  in    1664.  1671. 

.   :o;i.  ,653.   in  410.  and  tranf-  1603.  410. 
lated  into  Latju,   and   inicrted  i:i  ilic 

GREGORY  (NAZIANZEX),  was  born  A.  D.  324, 
about  the  time  of  the  great  Nicene  Council,  in  a  country- 
houfe  of  his  father's  at  Azianzum,  an  obfcure  vilkiLT  belong- 
ing to  Nazianzurn,  a  town  of  the  fecond  Cappadocia,  iitu- 
ated  in  a  poor,  barren,  unpleafant,  and  unhealthy  country. 
His  parents  were  perfons  of  the  better  rank,,  and  no  lefs  erni- 
nent  for  their  virtues  :  his  father,  whofe  name  was  alfo  Gre- 
gory, had  been  educated  in  an  odd  fort  of  religion,  called 
Hypfiftarianifm  [A],  to  which,  being  the  religion  of  his  an- 
ceftor?,  he  was  a  bigot  in  his  younger  years  ;  and  the  defert- 
ing  it  not  only  loft  him  the  kindnefs  of  his  friends,  but 
eftranged  him  from  his  mother,  and  put  him  off  from  his 
eftate.  This,  however,  he  bore  with  great  chearfulnefs  for 
the  fake  of  Chriitianity,  to  which  he  was  converted  by  his 
•wife,  though  not  without  the  help  of  an  emphatical  dream  : 
he  was  afterwards  made  biihop  of  Nazianzuin,  being  the 
fecond  who  fat  in  that  chair,  where  he  behaved  with  great 
prudence  and  diligence.  Nor  was  our  author's  mother  lefs 
eminent :  defcended  of  a  pious  family,  fhe  was  herfelf  for 
piety  the  wonder  of  her  age,  infomuch,  that  this  fon  was  the 

[A]   This  was  a  kind  of  Samaritan  ftricl    nbftincnce    from    fome    kind    of 

mixture,  made  up  of  Jiuia'fni  and  Pa-  me^ts,  but  difowped  circujncifion.  '.  hey 

ganifm,  or  rather  fome  felect  rites  of  pretended  to  worfhip  no  other  deity,  but 

each.    With  the  Gentiles,  they  did  ho-  tlie  almighty,  fuprcmc,  and  moft  high 

nour  to  fire  and  burning  lights,  but  re-  God;  whence  they  afiumcd  th-jir  cha- 

jedtcd   idols    and   facriliccs  ;    with   the  raftcriftic  above-mentioned  i/J-'V'?  f'g- 

Jews,  they  obferved  the  Ubbath,  and  *  nify'mg,  The  Mofi  High. 

pure 
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pure  effect  of  her  prayer?,  and  of  a  vow  to  devote  him  to 

J,  therein  following  the  example  of  Hannah  :  and,  as  in 
that  cr.fl-,  the  Deity  here  alfo  not  only  gratified  her  importu- 
nity, but  was  pleai'cJ  in  a  vifion  to  communicate  to  her  both 
th-  ihaps  of  the  child  fhe  fhould  bear,  and  the  name  by 
w'.-.ich  he  was  to  be  called  ;  and,  upon  his  birth,  ihe  was 
car-  ial'to  perform  her  vow. 

Thus  advantagcoufly  born,  he  proved  a  child  of  pregnant 
parts  ;  by  which,  and  the  advantage  of  a  domeftic  inftitution 
under  his  parents,  he  foon  outftript  his  contemporaries  in 

rning.  Naturs  had  formed  him  of  a  grave  and  ferious 
t-j:nper,  fo  that  his  iluuies  were  not  obftructed  by  the  little 
fports  and  pleafures  of  youth.  After  fome  time,  he  travelled 
abroad  for  his  faither  improvement :  in  which  rout,  the  firil 
ftcp  he  took  was  to  Crefarea  ;  and,  having  rifled  the  learning 
of  that  univerntv,  he  travelled  to  Cacfarea  Philippi  in  Palef- 
tine,  where  fonie  of  the  moft  celebrated  matters  of  that  age 
redded,  and  where  Eufebius  then  fat  bifnop.  Here  he  ftu- 
<!  •  r  the  famous  orator  Thefpafias,  and  had  among 

other  fellow  pupilr,  Euzo'ius,  afterwards  the  Arian  bifnop  of 
that  Kc  applied  himielf  particularly  to  rhetoric, 

minding  the  elegance,  not  the. vanity  and  affectation,  which 
then  too  much  aflccied  that  profeffion.  Kence  he  removed 
to  Alexandria,  whcfe  fchools  were  famous  next  to  thofe  of 
Athene,  which  he  defigned  for  his  lall  ftage  ;  ,and,  in  order 

.•em,  went  aboard  a  (hip  belonging  to  ^Egina,  an  ifland 
not  far  from  Athens,  the  mariners  whereof  were  his  familiar 
acquaintance  :  but  it  being  about  the  middle  of  November, 
a  Icafon  for  rough  weather,  they  were  taken  with  a  frorm 
in  the  road  near  Cyprus  ;  and  the  cafe  was  become  defpe- 
n  fuddenly  tlie  tempeft  ceafed  by  the  prayers  of  our 
author.  Thus  miraruloufly  preferved,  he  arrived  fafe  at 
Athens ;  \vhere  hr  was  joyfully  entertained,  his  great  abili- 
ties rendering  him  the  admiration  both  of  the  fcholars  and 
profcil'  .  Here  he  commenced  a  friendlhip  with  St. 

!il  [E],  the  great  companion  of  his  life  :  here  too  he  fell 
into  the  acquaintance  of  Julian,  afterwards  emperor  and 
apoftate,  an  event  which  was  now  remarkably  foretold  by 
our  author  :  here  alfo  he  was  vifited  in  a  viiion  by  two  ladies, 
-i  thenfvlves  V/ifdom  and  Chaftity,  and  in  a  fa- 
miliar embrace  to!J  him,  they  were  fent  by  God  to  take  up 

ir  refulc-iK-e  in  his  foul,  where  he  had  prepared  them  fq 
neat  and  pleafant  an  habitation. 

[B]  He  had  probably  known  him  before  at  Csfarea.     Cave. 

After 
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After  the  departure  of  his  friend,  Nir/.iau/.en  was  prevailed 
a  by  the  itudents,  to  u:..          ;  !  the  proleflbr's  place  of 
oric,  a-id  he  :":<£  in  that  chi  ir  with  ;-;ix-.it  applaufe  fora 
litt!    v      • -,  but  being  npw  30  years  of  age,  and  much  foli- 
citcd  by  his  parents  he  returi  ic,  taking  his 

journey  by  h'.nd  to  (  o;ut. intinople.     Here  in,  met  his 

brother  Qvfarius,  jull  then  arrived  fivi  ,  .''  i.-:andri;:,'  . 
complifhed  in  all  t'a.  polite  learning  of  that  age,  and  efpc- 
CK.  .y  in  phv.lc,  which  h-.-  h;:.l  made  nis  particular  ftudy,  that 
he  had  not  been  there  long,  before  he  had  public  honours  de- 
creed him,  matches  propofed  from  noble  families,  the  dignity 
of  a  fenator  offered  him,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  emperor,  to  intreat  him,  that  though  the  city  at 
that  time  wanted  no  learned  men  in  any  faculty,  yet  this 
m;2;ht  be  added  to  all  its  other  glory,  to  have  Csfarius  for 
its^phvfician  and  inhabitant.  Cut  Nazianzen's  influence 
prevailed  againlt  all  thefc  temptations,  and  the  two  brothers 
returned  home  together,  to  the  great  joy  of  their  aged 
parents. 

Nazianzen  now  thought  it  time  to  make  good  a  vow  made 
by  him,  to  confecrate  himfeif  to  God  by  baptifm ;  and  pre- 
fently  afterwards  he  was  ordained  a  prefbyter :  this  was  done 
by  his  father,  to  make  him  more  ufeful  to  himfeif,  and  there 
loon  happened  an  occafion  for  that  help.  Gregory,  the  fa- 
ther, among  fcveral  of  the  eaftern  bifhops,  had  received  a 
creed  compofed  by  a  convention  at  Conflantinople,  anno 
359,  wherein  the  word  Coniubftantial  being  laid  afide,  that 
article  was  exprefied  thus  :  "  That  the  Son  was  in  all  things 
*'  like  the  Father,  according  to  the  Scriptures."  Hereup- 
on, the  monks  of  Cappadocia  denying  him  communion, 
were  followed  therein  by  a  great  part  of  the  people.  Nazi- 
anzen, therefore,  beflirred  himfeif  to  make  up  this  breach. 
Kc  firit  convinced  his  father 'of  the  error,  which  he  found 
him  as  ready  LO  recant,  and  give  public  fatisfa£tion  to  the 
people  ;  then  he  dealt  with  the  other  party,  whom  he  foorx 
prevailed  with  to  bt-  reconciled  :  and,  to  bind  all  with  a  laft- 
ing  cement,  he  made  on  this  occafion  his  firfl  oration, 
"  Concerning  Peace." 

Julian  was  now  got  into  the  throne  ;  and,  in  order  tofup- 
preis  and  ftifle  Chriftianity,  pubiiihed  a  law,  prohibiting 
Chriftians  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  be  taught  the  books  and 
learning  of  the  Gentiles.  The  defeat  of  this  defign,  next 
to  the  two  Apoliinarii  in  Syria,  was  chiffly  owing  to  Nazi- 
anzen, who  upon  this  occafion  compofcd  a  good  part  ot  his 
poems,  comprehending  all  forts  of  divine,  grave  and  ierious 
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fubjeols  in  all  kinds  of  poetry  [c]  ;  by  which  means  the 
Chriftian  youth  of  thofe  times  were  completely  furnrfned, 
ami  found  no  want  of  thofe  heathen  authors  that  were  taken, 
from  them.  Julian  afterwards  coming  to  Csefarea,  in  the 
ro.. !  to  his  Perfian  expedition,  one  party  of  the  army  was 
on..  :  ;-t  Nazianzum,  where  the  commander  perempto- 
rily required  the  church  (which  the  elder  Gregory  had  not 
lone  fmce  built)  to  be  delivered  to  him.  But  the  old  man 
ftoutly  oppofcd  him,  daily  aflembling  the  people  therein  to 
public  prayers,  who  were  fo  aft'ecled  with  the  common  caufe, 
that  the  officer  was  forced  to  retire  for  his  own  fafctys,  Ju- 
lian being  flain  not  long  after,  Nazianzen  publifhed  two  in- 
vecYive  orations  againft  him,  v/hich  are  at  once  remarkable 
proofs  of  his  wit  and  eloquence,  and  no  lefs  fo  of  the  abuie 
of  theie  talents  by  too  much  virulence  and  acrimony. 

Having  by  Julian's  death  obtained  fome  refpite  from  public 
concerns,  he  made  a  vifit  to  his  friend  Bafil,  who  was  then 
in  a  monaPcic  folitude  upon  a  mountain  in  Pontus,  whither 
he  had  often  folicited  Nazianzen's  company.     The  latter  was 
naturally  inclined  to  fuch  a  courfe  of  life,  and  always  looked 
upon  his  entering  into  orders,  as  a  kind  of  force  and  tyranny 
put  upon  him,  which  he  could  hardly  digeft  j  yet  he  knew* 
jiot  how  to  defert  his  parents.    But  his  brother  Csefarius  be- 
ing now  returned  from  court,  where  he  had  been  for  foine 
:S,  with  a  purpofe  to  fix  in  his  profeilion  at  home,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  inclination  ;  whereupon  he 
prefently  betook  himfelf  to  his  old  companion,  with  whom, 
he  fpent  feveral  years  in  that  folitary  recefs,  palling  the  time 
in  watching,  weeping,  falling,  and  all  the  feveral  a£ts  of 
mortification.     He  was  thus  employed  when  the  neceility  of 
irs  at  home,  forcibly  raviflieu  him  from  his  fweet  retire- 
ment.    His  father  ftooped  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  and 
being  no  longer  able  to  attend  his  charge,  prevailed  with 
him  to  come  home  ;  he  returned  about  Eaftef,  and  publifhed 
a  large  apologetic  in  excufe  of  his  flight,  which  had  beert 
much  ccnfurcd.     He  had  not  been  long  entered  upon  his 
charge  of  affiftant  to  his  father,  when  "the  family  had   the 
mi  .-fortune  to  lofe  his  brother  Cjefarius,  who  departed  this 
life  foon  after  the  terrible  earthquake  that  happened  in  Bithy- 
nia,  '  'it.  n,  358.     Some  time  after  died  of  a  malignant 
•  rorgonia,  whole  funeral  fermon  he  prcach- 
-,  a*  he  did   Afo  that  of  his  father,  the  aged  bifhop  of 
ho  died  not  long  after,  being  then  near  100 

'.:,  he  com-     "  ticns,"  befides    fome   Epics,  which 
"  Chriftus  I'a-     m-.>y  will  be  i\-cLoued  amcr.6  the  chffics. 
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;s  old,  having  been  45  years  bifliop  of  that  place.  In 
the  conclufion  of  this  latter  oration,  he  addreued  himfjf  to 
In  .  mother  Norma,  to  fitpport  her  mind  under  fo  great  a 
loi's.  And  the  confolations  were  proper  and  fcafonablc  ;  !lr 
the  good  woman,  thus  deprived  of"  the  main  ib.il"  ur  her  li!c, 
and  herfelf  ready  to  drop  into  the  grave,  being  nearly  of 
equal  years  to  her  hufband,  expired,  as  may  probably  be  con- 
jec.turcd,  fcon  after. 

By  thefe  breaches  in  the  family,  Nazianzen  was  fufHciently 
weaned  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  and  though  \he  was 
not  able  to  procure  a  fucceffbr  to  his  iaiher,  he  refolved  to 
throw  up  his  charge,  and  accordingly  retired  to  Seleucia, 
famous  for  the  temple  of  St.  Therein,  the  virgin-martyr  ; 
where,  in  a  monaftery  of  devout  virgins  dedicated  to  that 
faint,  he  continued  a  long  time,  and  did  not  return  till  the 
death  of  St.  Bafil ;  whom,  to  his  great  trouble,  he  could  not 
attend  in  his  la  ft  hours,  being  himfelf  confined  by  ficknefs. 
About  this  time,  he  was  fufnmoned  to  a  council  at  Antiocb, 
holu'en  anno  ^~C,  to  consider  how  to  make  the  bcft  ufe  of 
the  emperor's  late  edict  for  tolerating  the  Catholics,  in  order 
to  fupprefs  Arianifm  ;  and  being  ordered  by  the  council  to 
fix  himfelf  for  that  purpofe  at  Conftantihople,  he  prefentl'y 
repaired  thither.  Here  he  found  the  Catholic  intereft  at  the 
lowed-  ebb  :  the  Arians,  favoured  by  Valens,  had  poiTefied 
themfelves  of  all  the  churches,  and  carried  thir.gs  with  fo 
high  a  hand,  thatfcarce  r.ny  of  the  orthodox  durft  avow  their 
faith.  He  firft  preached  in  his  lodgings  to  thofe  that  repaired 
thither,  and  the  congregation  foon  growing  numerous,  the 
houfe  was  immediately  confecrated  by  Nazianzen,  under  the 
name  of  the  church  of  Anaftafia,  or  the  Rtfurrection  ;  be- 
caufe  the  Catholic  faith,  which  in  that  city  had  been  hitherto 
opprefled,  here  itemed  to  have  its  refurre&ion.  The  oppofition; 
he  met  with  ferved  to  increafe  his  fame,  together  with  the 
number  of  his  auditors,  and  even  drew  admirers  and  follow- 
ers from  foreign  parts  ;  among  whom  St.  Jcrorn,  lately  or- 
dained prefbyter,  came  en  purpofe  to  put  hiirfeif  under  his, 
tutelage  and  difcipHne ;  an  honour  Jerom  glork-s  in  at  every 
turn.  As  the  Catholics  grew  more  considerable,  they  chofe 
him  for  their  bifnop,  and  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  Me- 
letus  of  Antioch,  and  Peter  \vho  fucceeded  Athunalms  'at 
Alexandria;  but  he  was  oppofecl  by  the  Arians,  who  confe- 
crating  Maximus,  a  famous  Cynic  philofophef  a!:,l  Chriftian, 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  Arian  bifhop,  how- 
ever, was  at  length  forced  to  retire,  and  his  fuccefibr  Demo- 
philus  was  depofed  by  the  emperor  Theodofius,  who  directed 
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r.n  cdic't  to  the  people  of  Conftantinople,  Feb.  27,  380,  re1- 
eftablifeing  the  orthodox  faith;  and  afterwards  coming  thi- 
ther in  perfon,  he  treated  Nazianzen  with  ail  poffib'e  kind" 
nefs  and  refpeft,  and  appointed  a  day  for  his  inftalment  in 
the  fee. 

Eut  this  ceremony  was  deferred  for  the  prefent  at  his  own 
rcqu-.,  •  and  railing  Sick  foon  after,  he  was  vifited  by  crowds 
of  i;i  friends,  w  v/hen  they  had  made  their  com- 

i  e  ttaid  behind  a  young  man  with  a  pale  look, 

qualid  and     i  ths,  who  (landing  at 

the",  et,  made  all   '      dumb  figns  of  the  bittereft  for- 

row  and   la      ntat  .-,.:zianzcn,    Starting,    ailccd  him, 

"  ..  10  he  wa  ,  ^i^nce  he  came,  and  what  he  war,,  i 
To  whk'u  ue  i.iunicd  no  anfwer,  but  exprcfied  fo  mu:h  the 
more  paiiion  and  refencment,  howling,  wringing  his  hands, 
and  beating  his  breaft,  infomuch  that  the  bifhop  hi.:!i'eU  was 
moved  to  tears.  Being  at  length  plucked  afide  by  force, 
one  who  ftood  by  told  the  bifhop,  "  This,  Sir,  is  the  afiainn, 
"  whom  fome  had  fuborncd  to  murder  you  ;  but  his  con- 
*'  feience  has  fallen  foul  upon  him,  and  he  is  here  come  in- 
"  genuoufly  to  conids  his  fault,  and  to  beg  your  pardon." 
The  bifhop  replied,  "  Friend,  God  Almighty  be  propitious 
t;  to  you,  his  gracious  prefervation  of  me  obliges  me  freely 
"  to  forgive  you  ;  the  defperate  attempt  you  defigned  has 
*'  made  you  mine,  nor  do  I  require  any  other  reparation, 
"  than  thatffrom  henceforth  you  defert  your  party,  and  im- 
*'  cere','  give  up  yourfelf  to  God." 

Theodofius  being  highly  folicitous  about  the  peace  of  the 
church,  fummoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Conftantinople  in 
May,  anno  -502.  This  is  called  the  fccond  General  Council, 
in  vhich  the  Nicene  Creed  was  ratified  ;  and,  becaufe  therein 
the  article  concerning  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  but  barely  men- 
tioned, which  was  become  one  of  the  prime  controversies  of 
the  age,  and  for  the  determination  whereof  the  council  had 
been  principally  lummoned,  the  fathers  now  drew  up  an  ex- 
planatory creed,  compofed,  as  is  faid,  by  Gregory  of  Nifien: 
it  is  the  creed,  which  in  our  Liturgy  takes  place  under  the 
name  of  the  NICENE  CREED.  The  fee  of  Constantinople 
was  alfo  now  placed  next  in  precedence  t©  that  of  Rome* 
Our  author  carried  a  great  fvvay  in  that  council,  where  all 
thi,  .  loothly,  till  at  laft  they  fell  into  disturbances 

on  the  following  occafion. 

'I  here  had  been  a  dhifm  for  fome  time  in  the  church  of 
Antioch,  occalioned  by  the  ordination  of  two  biShops  to  that 
i-.  ,  and  one  of  ti:.ic  uumcd  Alelitus,  happening  to  die  before 
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the  end  of  the  council,  *Nazianzen  pronofcJ  to  continue  the 
other,  luuned  Paulina;;,  r>.  .  nvn  old,  for  hi*  life.  But  a 
It  1-011:2;  party  being  for  one  l-'laviarsus,  prefbyter  of  the 

chiirch,  thefe  laft  carri  \  a  I,  not  content  with  that,  re* 
folved  to  depi  .  ;  ufer  of  his  feat  at  Conihinti- 

nople.     To  pr.:\vnt  this  he  made  a  formal  refignation  to  the 
emperor,  and  wont  to  his  paternal  efhite  at  Naziairz'jir,,  rc- 
folving  never  to  cpifcopi/.e  any  more  ;  infumuch,  that  though, 
at  his  return,  he  found  the 'fee  of  Nazianzum  ftill  vacant, 
and  over-Min  with  the  ln.T'.Ty  of  Apollinarius,  yet  he  perti- 
naeioufly  refifted  all  imreuties  that  were  made  to  take  that 
charge  upon  him*     And  when  he  wa,s  fummoned  to  the  re- 
riflembling  of  the  council  the  following  yeaY,  he  refufed  to 
give  his  attendance,  and  even  did  not  ftick  to  cenfure  all 
fuch  meetings  as  factious,  and  governed  by  pride  and  ambi- 
tion.    Mean  while,  in   defence  of  his  conduct,    he   wrote 
letters  to  the  Roman  Pnetorian  Prefect,  and  the  Conful ; 
afTuring  them,  that  though  he  had  withdrawn  himfelf  from 
public  afFairs,  it  was  not,  as  fome  imagined,  from  any  dif- 
content  for  the  lofs  of  the  great  place  he  had  quitted  ;  ^and 
that  he  v/ould  not  abandon  the  common  interefts  of  religion  : 
that  his  retirement  was  a  matter  cf  choice  more  than  necef- 
fity,  wherein  he  took  as  great  pleafure,  as  a  man  that  has 
been  tolled  in  a  long  ftorm  at  fea,  does  in  a  fafe  and  quiet 
harbour.     And,  indeed,  being  nov/  freed  from  all  external  . 
cares,  lie  entirely  gave  himfelf  up  to  folitude  and  contem- 
plation, and  the  t-xercife  of  a  ftrict  and  devout  life.     At  va- 
cant hours,  he  refreshed  the  weaiinefs.of  his  old  age. with 
poetry,  which  he  generally  employed  upon  .divine  fubjetts, 
and  ferious  reflections  upon  the  former  pailages  of  his  life^ 
an  account  of  which  he  drew  up  in  Iambics,  whence  no  in- 
confiderable  part  of  this  memoir  is  derived.     Th"-  he  pafled 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  till  death  put  a  pewod  to  them, 
anno  389,  in  his  66th  year.     He  made  a  will,  vncrcin, 
cept  a  few  legacies   to  fome  relations,    he  bequeathed   his 
\vhole  eftate  to  the  poor  of  the  diocefe  of  Naz;.ar.7.in-n,     In 
this  fpirit,  during  the  three  years  that  he  enjoyed  the  rich 
bifhopric  of  Conftantinople,  he  never  touctied  rr.y  part  of 
the  revenues,  but  gave  it  all  to  the  poor,  to  whom  he  was 
extremely  liberal. 

He  was  one  of  the  ablefl  champions  of  the  orthodox  faith 
concerning  the  Trinity,  whence  he  had  the  title  given  him  of 
c  Oeixoyo;,  "  THE  DIVINE,"  by  unanimous  confent.  His 
moral  and  religious  qualities  were  attended  with  the  natural 
graces  of  a  fubiime  wit,  fubtle  apprehenfion,  clear  judge- 
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rrcnt,  and  eafy  and  ready  elocution,  which  were  all  fet  off 
;cat  a  Rock  of  human  learning,  as  the  fchools  oi 
the  Eaft^as  Alexandria,  or  Athens  itfelf,  was  ahle  to  afford. 
All  thcfc  excellences  are  feen  in  his  works,  of   which  we 
c  the  following  character  by  Erafmus  ;  who,  after  hav- 
enriched  the  V7cftern  church  with  many  editions  of  the 
antient  fathers,  confeiTcs,  that  he  was  altogether  difcouraged 
n  attempting  the  tranflation  'of  Nazhnzen,  by  the  Acu- 
men and  fmartnefs  of  his  ftylc,  the  grandeur  and  fublimityof 
matter,  and  thofe  fomevvhat  obfcure  a'lufions  that  are 
fi  cquently  interfperfed  among  his  writings.     Upon  the  whole, 
Erafmus  doubts  not  to  affirm,  that,  as  he  lived  in  the  moft 
learned  aga  of  the  church,  fo  he.  was  the  beft  fcholar  of  that 
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GREGORY  (NYSSEN),  was  the  younger  brother  of  St. 
Eafil,  and  had  an  equal  care  taken  of  his  education,  being 
brought  up  in  all  the  polite  and  fafhionable  modes  of  learn- 
ing ;  but  applying  himfelf  particularly  to  rhetoric,  he  became 
eminent  therein,  and  grew  fo  fond  of  it,  as  to  value  himfelf 
more  upon  being  accounted  an  orator  than  a  Chriftian. 
However,  upon  the  admonition  of  his  friend  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzcn,  he  quitted  thofe  fludies,  and  betaking  himfelf  to  foli- 
tude  and  a  monaftic  difcipline,  he  turned  his  attention  wholly 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  controverfies  of  the  age  ;  fo 
that  he  became  as  eminent  in  the  knowledge  of  thefe,  as  he 
had  before  been  in  the  courfe  of  more  fmooth  and  pleafant 
{Indies.  Thus  qualified  for  the  higheft  dignity  in  the  church, 
he  was  placed  in  the  fee  of  Nyfla,  a  city  on  the  borders  of 
Cappadocia.  The  exact  time  of  his  promotion  is  not  known, 
though  it  is  certain  he  was  bifhop  in  T^I.  He  proved  in 
this  ftation  a  flout  champion  for  the  Nicene  Faith,  and  fo 
vigoroufly  oppofed  the  Arian  party,  that  he  was  foon  after 
banifhcd  by  the  emperor  Valens;  and,  in  a  fynod  held  at 
Nyfla  by  the  bifhop  of  Pontus  and  Galatia,  was  depofed,  and 
met  with  very  hard  ufage.  He  was  hurried  from  place  to 
place,  heavily  fined,  and  expofed  to  the  rage  and  petulancjr 
of  the  populace,  which  fell  heavier  upon  him,  as  he  was  both 
xmufcd  to  trouble,  and  unapt  to  bear  it.  In  this  condition 
he  remained  for  fcven  or  eight  years ;  during  which,  how- 
ever, he  went  about,  countermining  the  ilratagems  of  the 
Arians,  and  ftrengthenirjg  thofe  in  the  orthodox  faith  :  and 
ie  council  of  Antioch  378,  he  was  among  others  dele- 
gatr-d  to  vifit  the  eaftern  "churches  lately  harrafled  by  the 
Arian  pcrfecution, 
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He  went  not  long  after  upon  that  errand  into  Arabia, 
ii|v.m  which  occafion,  the  expences  of  his  journey  were  fur- 
u:ihcd  nt  the  public  charge.  Having  diipatched  the  affairs  of 
the  Arabian  churches,  he  refolved  for  Jcrufalem,  having  en- 
gaged to  co:iier  with  the  bifhops  of  thofe  parts,  and  to  aflift 
in  i"heir.  reformation.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  kindly  enter- 
t.thied  by  tim-e  pious  ladies  of  confiderable  account  there,  and 
was  not  a  little  delighted  to  contemplate  thofe  venerable 
places,  where  the  Son  of  God  had  converted  upon  earth,  &c. 
but  finding  the  place  overrun  with  vice,  fchifm,  and  faction, 
fome  fhunning'  his  communion,  and  others  letting  up  altars 
in  opposition  to  him,  he  foon  grew  weary  of  it,  and  return- 
ed with  a  heavy  heart  to  Antioch  :  and  being  on  this  occa- 
fioa  confuitcd  afterwards,  whether  it  was  an  eflential  part  of 
-religion  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerufalem  (which,  it  leems, 
'  was  the  opinion  of  the  monaftic  difciplinarians  at  that  time) 
he  declared  himfelf  freely  in  the  negative.  After  this  he 
was  fummoned  to  the  great  council  at  Conftantinoplc,  where 
he  made  no  inconsiderable  figure,  his  advice  being  chiefly  re- 
lied on  in  the  mo  ft  important  cafes;  and  particularly  the 
penning  of  the  creed,  called  by  us  the  Nicene  Creed,  was 
committed  to  his  care.  He  likewife  fpoke  before  the  coun- 
cil the  funeral  oration  of  Meletius,  bifhop  of  Antioch,  who 
died  during  the  feffion.  He  compofed  a  great  many  other 
pieces,  a  lift  whereof  may  be  feen  in  Cave.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  was  alive  when  St.  Jerom  wrote  his  "  Cata- 
"  logue  of  Ecclefiaftical  Writers"  in  392 ;  and  two  years 
after  was  prefent  at  the  fynod  of  Conftantinople,  ou  adjuft- 
ing  the  controverfy  between  Agapius  and  Bagadius,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  acts  of  that  council.  No  notices  are  to  be  met 
with  concerning  his  death,  more  than  that  the  memory  of  it 
is  celebrated  in  the  Weftern  Martyrologies,  March  ix.  in  the 
Greek,  on  Jan.  x. 

He  was  a  married  man,  and  lived  with  his  wife  Theofebia,  cfa^'s*rivei 
even  after  he  was  bifhop  :  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  a  confo-  Jhers*v!~a. 
latory  letter  to  his  filter  on  her  death,  gives  her  extraordinary 
commendations. 

GREGORY  (THEODORUS),  furnamed  Thaumaturgus, 
was  defcended  of  parents  eminent  for  their  birth  and  fortune, 
at  Neo-Cefarea  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  was 
born.  He  was  educated  very  carefully  in  the  learning  and 
religion  of  the  Gentiles  by  his  father,  who  was  a  warra 
zealot  that  way  ;  but  lofing  his  father  at  14  years  of  age,  he, 
enlarging  his  enquiries,  began  by  degrees  to  perceive  the 

ii  2  vanity 
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vanitv  of  that  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  turned 
•.ions  to  Chriftianity.     However,  his  mother  took 
e  to  complete  his  breeding  upon  her  hufband's  plan,  and 
him  under  proper  matters  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence, 
fe  r-erfuaded  him  to  {hid y  the  Roman  law  and  read 
[ures  in   it;  thefe  he  attended  very  diligently,  but  with- 
out any  defign  to  mafter  a  branch  of  learning  to  which  he 
•  ho  inclination,  -  Having  laid  the  necellary  ground-work 
.     his  education  at  home,  he  refolved  to  accomplifh  himfelf 
,  to  which  purpofe  he  went  firft  probably 
to  A!,  .f.ndria,  then  more  than  ordinaiily  famous  by  the  Pla- 
tonic fchool  lately  erected  there.   ,  Departing  from  Alexan- 
,      i,  he  came  back  probably  through  Greece,  and  (laid  a 
while  at  Athens  ;  whence  returning  home,  he  applied  him- 
feif  to  his  old  ftudy  of  the  law  :  but  quickly  growing  weary 
of  it,  he  turned  to  the  mere  pleaiant  and  charming  {pecula- 
tions of  philofophv. 

The  fame  of   Origen,  who  at  that  time  had  opened  a 

fchool  at  Casfarea  in  Palcftine,  and  whofe  renown  no  doubt 

Avas  great  at  Alexandria,  loon  reached  his  ears.     To  that 

city  therefore  he  betook  himfelf,  where  meeting  with  Fer- 

miliun  a  Cappadocian  gentleman,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of 

C;tfurea  in  that  country,  he  commenced  a  friendfhip  v.'ith 

him,  there  being  an  extraordinary  fympathy  and  agreement 

in  their  tempers  and  (Indies;  and  they  jointly  put  themfelves, 

together  with   his  brother  Athenodorus  [A],  under  the  tu- 

-ge   of   that  celebrated  matter.     Glad  he   was   to  have 

fallen  under  fo  happy  an  inflitution.     Origen  by  the   moft 

;  p.  and  eafy  methods  leading  him  through  the  whole  region 

and  circle  of  philofophy,  logic,  phyiks,  mathematics,  ethics, 

and  me  :s;  thefj  feveral  parts  of  difcipline,  and  his  in- 

trr.(  ;  into  the  mvuerics  of  theology,  Gregory  himfelf 

given  .1  large  and  particular  account  of,  to  which  we 

.     Above  all,vOrigen  'endeavoured  to  fettle  him  in  the 

nity,  of  which  he  hr.d  fome  infi'ght  be- 

!  him 'in  the  knov.  ledge  of  the  Ho}y"Scrip~ 

tn.  :.  ctt  fyftern  of  true  wifdom  and  philofophy. 

continued  fiyp years  Or igen's  difci pie,  when  he  was 

.!  into  his  own  country.     At  hi?  dcr  i\c  made  a 

hich  he  returned  t!\  -;  guardian, 

it  had  fuperintended  him  from  his  birth,  fo 

illy  conducted  him  to  fo  good  a  made;  j  and  con- 

'3  brother,  \v'no  in  his  •;  i':.]i      tl  vi   .-   r.vcrt,   r.r.d    at  lift   a  bifliop  to* 
:  he  I'sme  fiiaftwi-s     in  Poritus.      ;oiJ.  p.  184.  and  Eufcb. 
th  ouial!thor,  b-xaxe  uii'j  a  Chni-     Lcclcf.  Hill.  1.  j. 

eluded 
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eluded  that  nothing  could  give  fo  much  confolation  to  his 
mind,  as  if  his  kind  and  benign  ang"l  would  uiin&  him  back 

-         • 


to  iliac  place  ajaiii.      Origen,  it  ll\.-ms,  •  ^backward  to 

return  the  compliment;  lor  no  fooiur  was  the  fcholar  ar- 
rived at  Neo-Citfarca,  than  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
mailer,  commending  his  excellent  pam,  as  being  able  either 
to  render  hihi  an  eminent  lawyer  among  the  Romans,  or  a 
great  philuib^hor  among  the  Greeks  ;  but  efpecially  perfuading 
him  to  improve  them  to  the  ends  or"  Chriftianity,  and  the 
pra<£lice  of  piety  and  virtue.  All  eyes  were  now  upon  him, 
expecting  he  would  {hew  himfelf  at  public  meetings,  and  let 
them  reap  fomc  fruit  of  his  {Indies,  and  to  this  he  was  unt- 
vrrially  courted  and  importuned.  But  the  modeft  young  man 
withdrew  into  the  wilderncfs,  where  he  refigned  himfelf  to 
iulitude  and  contemplation. 

Neo-Cavfarea  was  a  place  large  and  populous,  but  mife- 
rab'.y  overgrown  with  fuperftition  and  idolatry  ;  Chriilianity 
had  as  yet  fcarce  made  its  entrance  there.  However  our 
young  philofopher  was  pitched  upon  to  be  a  guide  of  fouls 
in  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Phaedinius  biinop  of  Amafia, 
a  neighbouring  city  in  that  province,  caft  his  eye  upon  him, 
ior  that  purpofc  ;  and  it  was  thought  his  relation  to  the  place 
would  more  endear  the  employment  to  him.  But  upon  re- 
ceiving the  firft  intimation  of  the  defign,  he  fhifted  his  quar- 
ters, and  as  oft  as  fought  for,  lied  from  one  defert  to  ano- 
ther ;  fo  that  the  bifhop  by  all  his  arts  and  induftry  could  not 
Jay  hold  of  him  ;  he  therefore  constituted  him  biihop  of  the 
place  in  his  abfence,  and  how  averfe  foever  he  feemed  to  be 
before,  he  now  accepted  the  charge,  when  perhaps  he  had  a 
more  formal  and  folemn  consecration.  The  pro1  ince  he  en- 
tered upon  was  difficult  ;  the  city  and  neighbourhood  being 
wholly  addicted  to  the  worfhip  of  Demon?,  and  there  not 
being  above  17  Chriftians  in  thofe  parts,  fo  that  he  mud 
find  a  church  before  he  could  govern  it.  The  countrv  was 
alfo  overrun  with  hercfies;  and  himfelf,  though  a  icornplifhed 
fufficiently  with  human  learning,  yet  altogeihe  unexereifed 
in  theological  {ludies  and  the  myfteries  of  religion.  I'.'ut 
here  again  he  had  immediate  affiftance  from  heaven  ;  for  one 
night,  ?.s  it  is  related,  while  he  was  mufing  upon  thefe  tilings, 
and  difcuffing  matters  of  faith  in  his  own  mind,  he  had  a 
viiion  wherein  St.  John  the  Evangelift  and  tlv?  blcfied  Vir- 
gin appeared  in  the  chamber  where  he  v.-.i^.  a:iu  difcourfed 
before  him  concerning  thofe  points.  Whcreup  n,  after  their 
departure,  he  immediately  penned  that  cai,;  i  and  rule  of  faith 
which  they  had  declared.  To  this  creed  he  ah\-ay-  kept 

S  ^  himfelf, 
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himfclf,  and  bequeathed  it  as  an  ineftimable  depofltum   ta 
his  fa.;,  .     '.  ;inal  whereof,  written  with  his  own 

hand,  my  author  aiiures  us,  was  preierved  i-n  that  church  in 
his  narr.e  [B]. 

Thus  furir.lhcd,  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  more  directly 
to  the  cha;LC  committed  to  him.  In  the  happy  fuccefs  wru :ic- 
of  h-j  was  i'.itinitcly  advantaged  by  a  power  of  working  mi- 
racles (fo  much  talked  of  among  the  antients)  benowed  upon 
him:  and  hence  the  title  of  Thaumaturgus,  or,  wonder- 
worker, is  conftantiy  aicribed  to  our  author  in  the  writings 
of  the  church;  and  St.  Bafil  allures  us,  that  upon  this  ac-' 
count  the  Gentiles  ufed  to  Call  him  a  fecond  Mofes.  In  this 
faithful  and  fuccefsful  government  of  his  flock,  he  continued 
quietly  till  about  anno  250,  when  he  fied  from  the  Decian  per- 
fecution  ;  but,  as  focn  as  the  ftorm  was  overblown,  he  re- 
turned to  his  charge,  and  in  a  general  vifitation  of  his  dio- 
cefe,  eftablifhed  in  every  place  anniverfary  feftivals  and  fo- 
lemnities  in  honour  of  the  martyrs  who  had  fmTered  in  the 
late  pt-rfecution.  In  the  reign  of  Galienus,  the  year  about  260, 
upon  the  irruption  of  the  Northern  nations  into  the  Roman 
empire  ;  the  Goths  breaking  into  Pontus,  Ana,  and  fome 
parts  of  Greece,  created  fuch  a  confufion,  that  a  neigh- 


fn]  This  creed  is  as  exprefs  and 
explicit  :u  poilible  for  what  is  called 
the  orthodox  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity; 
and  being  cited  by  Dr.  Waterland  for 
that  purpofe,  we  (hall  give  his  tranfh- 
tion  of  it  in  his  "  importance  oi~  die 
"  Doctrine  fit"  ihe  Trinity,"  p.  ^33, 
edition,  as  follows  : — 
"  There  is  one  God,  Father  of  the 
"  living  word  :  the  iV.bftant 
"  and  power  and  eternal  expre 

:it  of  one  per 

"  of  the  only  !  .  , 

"  o:  rieofonc,  God  of  God, 

'  the 
' 

.i'ps  the  lyftcm  of  the 
mad? 
•  ire.       True   i 

;'-  of  invifible, 

"   1:  '  ,  :  blr,    im- 

rr-:'   of  !•'  i     rcrn.il  of 

•   fon 
"  [viz.  1  Perfeft  ii 

.,  life  ca;.l  : 

'  living,  :j,e  holy   fountain,  eflcntial 


"  fanftity,  author  of  all  fanfElification. 
"  In  whom  God  the  Father  is  mani- 
"  foiled,  who  is  above  all  and  in  all, 
"  and  God  the  Son  who  is  through  all. 
"  A  pevfedl  Trinity  undivided,  ursle- 
"  parated  in  g!ory,  eternity,  and  do-( 
"  minion.  1  here  is  therefore  nothing 
"  created  or  fervile  in  this  Trinity, 
"  nothing  adventitious  that  once  was 
"  nut,  and  came  in  after  :  For  the 
"  Father  was  never  without  the  Son, 
"  nor  the  Son  without  the  Spirit ;  but 
"  this  Trinity  abides  the  fame  un- 
"  changeable  and  invariable  for  ever." 
This,  continues  the  doctor,  is  the 
celebrated  creed,  of  which  fome  ft 
h-ivE  been  told,  more  than  we  are  bound 
to  believe,  by  Gregory  Nyilcn;  bu: 
mifieport  in  circum:bnces  doe?  n,ot  in- 
validate  the  main  thing.  -T'he  words 
included  in  brackets,  he  looks  upon 
as  a  marginal  glofs  made  by  feme  ig- 
norant fcholiaft  and  afterwards  fo.'u-d 
he  text,  where  indeed  they  are 
fern  in  the  original  Greek,  as  p: 
by  Dr.  Cave,  whom  we  ii«ive  foilo-.veu 
in  this  memoir. 


bouring 
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bouring  bifhop  of  thofc  parts  wrote  to  Gregory  for  advice 
tv hat  to  do :  our  author's  unfwcr,  lent  by  Euphra'fymus,  is 
called  his  "  Canonical  Kpiftlc,"  Hill  extant  among  his  work  . 
Not  long  afterwards  was  convened  that  fynod  at  Antioch, 
wherein  Paul  of  Samofata  bifhop  of  the  place,  which  he  did 
not  care  to  lofe,  made  a  feigned  recantation  of  his  heretical 
opinions.  Our  St.  Gregory  v/as  among  the  chief  porfons 
in  this  fynod  which  met  in  264,  but  did  not  long  furvive  it, 
dying  either  this  or  mofr.  probably  the  following  year. 

St.  Bafil  tells  us,  he  was  a  man  of  a  prophetic  and  apof- 
tolic  temper,  who  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  cxprefled 
the  height  and  accuracy  of  evangelical  convention.     That 
he  never  prayed  with  his  head  covered ;  that  he  avoided  all 
oaths,  making  Yea  and  Nay  the  ufual  mcafure  of  his  convcr- 
iation  :  that  he  durft  never  call  his  brother  Fool :  that  he 
never  approached  the  altar  till  nrft  reconciled  to  his  brother  : 
that  he  feverely  abominated  li-.s  and  fulfehood  ;  and,  laftly, 
that  envy  and  pride  were  ftrangers  to  his  guiltlefs  foul,  which  c.nvc's  Lives 
was  never  ftained  with  anger,  wrath,  bitternefs,  or  with  flan-  therTvd 
dering  or  reproaching  others.  II. 

GRESHAM  (Sir  THOMAS),  defcended  of  an  ancient 
family  diitinguifhed  by  many  honourable  perfons,  which  took       > 
its  name  from  a  town  fo  called  in  Norfolk  [A],  was  born  in    .:  .- 
1519  at  London,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a  mercer  there 
•while  he  was  young  :  but,  to  enlarge  his  mind  by  an  educa- 
tion fuitable  to  his  birth  and  fortune,  was  fent  to  Caius-col- 
lege,  then  Gonvill-hall,  in  Cambridge;  where  he  flayed  a 
coniiderable  time,  and  made  fuch  improvements  in  learning, 
that  Caius  the  founder  of  the  college  ftyles  him  "  dodtilli- 
"  mus  mercator,"  the  very  learned  merchant  [B].     How- 
ever, the  profits  of  trade  were  then  fo  great,  that  fuch  large 
cflates  had  been  raifed  by  it  in  his  own  family,  that  he  af- 
terwards engaged  in  it,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
mercers  company  in  154.3.     About  this  time  he   married; 
and  not  long  after,  by  the  interpofition  of  a  fmgle  ftep  [c], 
fucceeded  his  father  in^the  office  of  agent  to  king  Edward 
for  taking  up  money  of  the  merchants  at  Antwerp,  and  re- 
moved to  that  city  with  his  family  in  1551. 

[A]  Cnmden's    Britannia,    p.  467.     that  agent  being  fent  for  home  reftifcd 
Edit.  1720.  to  come,  and  thereupon  Sir  Thomas 

[B]  Annales  Collegii  de  Gonvile  &     was  confulted   by  the  council  how  to 
Caii.  defray  this  debt,  when  he  propofed  the 

[c]  Viz.  Sir  William  Danfell,  Knt.     method    mentioned   in    the    text,    and 
in  whofe  agency  the  king  being  indebt-     thereupon  luccteJcJ  to  the  agency. 
cd  z6o,ocol.  for  the  difcharge  of  it, 

S  4  The 
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The  bur-ncf-  of  n;<  employ  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  Iron- 
y.  nuth  i:n?.-miK-l:-.     The  money  he  had  taken  up  for 


fomc  ether  commodities  to  a  large  amount.     This  way  of 
.;n(;,  he  neither  thought  for  his  majefty's  honour  nor 
:.is  agent,  and  therefore  projected  a  fcheme 
:•   tiring  the  king  \vholly  out  of  debt  in  two  year?,  as  follows. 
.•—Provided  the'lcing  and  council  \vould  afiign  him  1200,  or 
e  fecretly  received  at  one  man's  hands,  that  fo  it 
-.-)e  kept  fecret,  he  would  fo  ufe  that  matter  in  Ant- 
werp, that  every  day  he  would  be  fecn  to  take  up  in  his  own 
jume  200!.  frerling  by  excha.tige,  which  wouM  amount  in 
one  year  to  72,000!.  and  fo  doing  it  fhould  not  be  perceived 
nor  give  occafion  to  make  the  exchange  fall.     He  propofed 
further,  that  the  king  fhould  takaall  the  lead  into  his  own 
hand?,  and  making  a  ilaple  of  it,  fhould  put  out  a  procla- 
mation or  fhut  up  the  Cultom-hpufc,  that  no  lead  fhould  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom  for  five  years  ;  whereby  the- 
might.caufe  it  to  rife,  and  feed  -them  at  Antwerp  from 
tiivie  to  time,  as  they  fhou'd  have  need  thereof.     By  which 
he  mjght  keep  his  money  within  the-  realm,  and  bring 
iclf  iut  if  the  debts  which  his  father  and  the  duke  of 
c.iet  had  brought  upon  him  £D].     This  fcheme  being 
put  ir.to  execution,  had  the  propofed  effect  in  difcharging  his 
's   debts,  which  appeared  to  have  been  very  confi- 
.ble  :  and  by  the  advantageous  turn  'which  by  this  means 
-  given  to  the  exchange  in   favour  of  England,  not  only 
the  price  of  all  foreign  commodities   was  greatly  funk  and 
.ted  ;  but  likewife  k,oid  and  filver,  which  before  had  been 
exported  in  large  quantities,  were  moft  plentifully  brought 


".  n. 


r,  •••;  '  1.be  acceiTion  of  -queen  Mary,  Grefham 
was  removea  from  his  agency,  whereupon  he  drew  up  a  me- 
morial of  his  fervices  to  the  late  king  [E],  and  fent  it  to  a 
miniiler  of  "ftate  to  be  laid  before  her  nuiicfiy.  The  fcrviccs 
repi  •  nte.'l  theicin  as  done,  not'only  to  the  king,  but  to  the 


['•1    In   r-.:    ••••    "                 -.f  the  fal-h-.T,  in  FTenry  VHIth's  time,   upon 

'    1'  •>,  is  printed   in  Ward, 

F:r                  .                                   ils  the  in    or.r    r.ierchnnt'i   life.       It    appears 

;  of  Edward  VI.  thereby,  th:>/  all    Sir  Thomas's  plate, 

;a  Cotton's  houfliOld   flui'F,    and  appcj-el,    both    of 
ifelf  ,-imi  his  wife,  were  loft  in  the 

.   •   ,'C-tl.er  with  paila^e  from  Antwerp. 
w  c               -;ti  c.;  iir  Richard  his 

nation 
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nation  in  general,  V,y  the  increaie  both  of  money  nnd  trade, 
and  the  adv.mcemcnt  of  the  public  credit,  being  ohferved  to 
be  fade,  he  was  takrji  loon  alter  into  the  queen's  fervice,  and 
rdnftated  in  his  former  employ,  as  appears  by  the  commif- 
fions  given  him  at  dihcrent  times  during  that  reign  [F].  lie 
\vas  not  much  above  30,  when  lie  lirft  entered  upon  the 
employ  under  king  Edward,  and  his  prudence  and  dexterity 
in  the'conduct  of  that  important  truft  dilcovered  an  uncom- 
mon genius  in  mercantile  affairs.  After  the  deceafe  of  queen 
jYIarv,  he  was  taken  immediately  into  the  fervice  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  employed  him  on  her  accefiion  to  provide 
and  buy  up  arms  ;  and',  in  1559,  Hie  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  appointed  him  her  agent  in  fo- 
reign parts,  "in  this  eclat  of  credit  and  reputation,  he 
thought  proper  to  provide  himfelf  with  a  manfion-houfe  in 
the  city,  fuitable  to  his  ftation  and  dignity  ;  and  with  this 
fpirit  built  that  large  and  fumptuous  houfe  for  his  own  dwel- 
ling, on  the  weft-fide  of  Biihopfgate-ftreet,  London,  now 
called  Grcfham-collcge,  where  he  maintained  a  port  be- 
coming his  character  and  ftation  [G].  But  this  flow  of 
profperity  received  a  heavy  check  by  the  lofs  of  his  only  fon, 
aged  16  years,  who  died  in  1564,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Helen's  church  oppofite  to  his  manfion-houfe  [H]. 

At  this  time  the  merchants  of  London  met  in  Lombard - 
ftreet,  cxpofed  to  the  open  air  and  all  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.  To  remedy  which  inconvenience,  Sir  Thomas's 
father  during  his  fhrievalty  had  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Audeley  then  lord  privy-feal,  acquainting  him  that  there  were 
certain  houfes  in  that  ftreet  belonging  to  Sir  George  Monoux, 
which  if  purchafed  and  pulled  down,  ahandfome  bourfe  might 
be  built  on  the  ground";  he  therefore  defired  his  lordfnip  to 
move  his  majefty,  that  a  letter  might  be  fent  to  Sir  George, 
requiring  him  to  fell  thofe  houfes  to  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty of  the  city  of  London  for  that  purpofe.  The 
bourfe  he  fuppofes  would  coft  upwards  of  2000!.  loool.  of 
which  he  doubts  not  to  raife  before  he  was  out  of  his  office  ; 
but  nothing  effectual  was  done  in  it  [i].  Sir  Thomas  there- 
fore took  up  his  father's  defign,  and  improving  upon  his  fpi- 

[F]  Several  fuch   are   in    Rymcr's  Sir  George  Monoux  muft  be   fliarply 
Fccdera,  Torn.  XV.  371.  and  4^6.  dealt  with  by  the  king,' as  being  of  no 

[G]  See  a  ocfciirtion  of  it  in  Sto\ve,  gentle  nature;   and  his  refufal  probably 
p.  135,  Edit.  1598.  was  the  reafon  of  the  project's  inifou- 

[n]  Ibid.  p.  174.  riage  at   that  time  by  the  father,  by 

[i]  Sir  Richard  had  drawn  a  plan  which  the  honour  of  executing  it  de- 

of  it,  and  fent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  volvcd  upj.'i  ths  ion. 

privy  feal,  wherein  he  observes,    that 

fit, 
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rit,  propoftd,  .that  if  the  citizens  vvduld  give  him  a  piece  of 

ground  in  a  place  large  enough  tor  the-purpofe,  he 

\v<.  -.rfe  at  his  own  expence  with  large  and  co- 

,re  the  merchants  and  traders  of  all  forts 

lit  dai!  ',;le,  convcrie  together,  and  trahfaft  bufinefs 

;er,  at  ail  feafons,  without  any  interruption  from 

th          ither  or  other  impediments  of  any   kind.     This  ge- 

nerous  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and   in   1566  feveral 

hor  -nhill  and'the  back  of  it,  with  three  alleys 

called  S\van-aik-y,  New-alley,  and  St.   Chriftophcr's-alley, 

<     .  .         .  in  all  80  houfes,  were  purchafed  by.the  citizens 

for  more  than  3532!.  and  fold  for  478!.  on  condition  of 

\     .ing  them  down,  and  carryiog  off  the  ftufr.      Fhis  done, 

tiie  ground-plot  was  made  plain  at  the  charges  of  the  city, 

and  poile.non  given  to  Sir  Thomas,  therein  ftyled  "  Agent  to 

«'  the  queen's  highnefs  ;"  who,  on  the  ^th  of  June,  laid  the 

firil  ftone  of  the  foundation  ;  and  the   work  was  forthwith 

followed  with  fuch  diligence,  that  by  Nov.  1567,  the  fame 

covered  with   flate,    and  the   {hell  fliortly  after  fully 

fmifhed. 

The  plan  of  this  edifice  was  formed  upon  the  exchange  at 

Antwerp  [K],  being  like  that  of  an  oblong  fquare,  with  a 

portico  Supported  with  pillars  of  marble,  ten  on  the  north  and 

iouth  fide?,  and  feven  on  the  cult  and  weft  :   under  which 

flood  the  (hops  each  feven  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  five  feet 

broad  ;  in  all  120,  twenty-five  on  each  fide  eail  and  weft,  and 

thirty-four  and  an  half  north,  and  thirty-five  and  an  half  Ibuth, 

«    .  li  of  which  paid  Sir  Thomas  4!.    IDS.   a  year  upon  an 

average.     There  were  likewife  other  {hops  fitted  up  at  firft 

in  the  vaults  below,  but  the  dampnefs  and  darknefs  rendered 

thtfc  fo  incomviiL-;:t,  that  the  vaults  were  loon  let  out   to 

;r  u!cs  ;   upnn   t!ic   roof  flood  at  each  corner  upon  a  pe- 

•-•r,  which  was  the  creft  of  Sir  Thomas's 

arms.     This  edirice   was  fully  compleated,  and  the  {hops 

iicd   in    1569:   and  Jan.  29,  1570,  queen  Elizabeth   at- 

by  her  nobility,  came  from   Somerfet-houfe  thither, 

J  the  by  a  trumpet  and  a  herald  to  be   pro- 

1  Exchange,"  and  fo  to  be  called  from 

•rwcrp  was  Giefliam;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 

''ii   a  the  Amfterdcim  exchange  was  burnt  to 

I  by  the  ground  in  1585,  and  immediate!-,' 

.  irge  rebuilt  at  the  public  exiience;    and   the 

•  fame  fate,  it  is   well  known,   attended 

r  that  the  the  London  Lxdun-e  1666,  qnd  1669. 

P  .  ide    by    oir   Riclu.d 

thencefo-rth 
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thenceforth  and  nototherwife  [L],  Upon  this  day,  Sir  Tho- 
mas is  (hiil  to  have  reduced  to  powder  a  pearl  purcKafed  by 
him  of  a  foreigner,  which  on  a<  or'  the  pi  ice  had  been 

refuted  by  fi.veral  perfons  of  the  h'rlt  quality,  and  drank  it  up 
in  a  glafs  of"  wine  [M]. 

Though  Sir  Thomas  had  purchafed  very  large  eitates  in 
feveral  counties  of  England,  yet  he  thought  a  country-feat 
near  London,  to  which  he  miirht  retire  from  buiinefs,  and 
the  hurry  of  the  city  as  often  us  he  pleafed,  would  be  very 
convenient.  With  this  view  he  bou::ht  Oiterley-park  near 
Brentford  in  Middle'fex,  where  he  built  a  large  magnificent 
feat  within  the  park',  whrch  he  impaled,  being  well  wooded, 
and  rurniihed  with  many  lair  pouus  itocked  with  fifh  and 
fowl,  as  fwaus  and  other  water  fowl,  and  of  great  u(e  for 
mills,  as  paper-mill?,  oil-mills,  and  corn-mills.  In  the  fame 
park  was  a  very  fair  heronry,  for  the  increafe  and  preferva--' 
tion  whereof  live ;;;!  allurements  were  deviled  by  him  [N]. 
luit  \vc  iii u it  not  omit  a  pleafant  ftcry  relating  to  the  houle, 
which  fhews  his  great  activity  and  dilpatch  in  any  thing  he 
was  determined  to  effect.  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  been 
once  very  magnificently  entertained  and  lodged  there  by  Sir 
Thomas,  found  fault  with  the  court  before  it  as  being. tco 
large  ;  and  laid,  it  would  appear  better  if  divided  by  a  wall 
in  the  middle.  He  took  the  hint  ;  and,  to  {hew  his  com- 
plaifance  to  her  majefty,  immediately  lent  for  workmen  from 
London,  who  in  the  night  built  up  the  wall  with  fuch  privacy 
and  expedition,  that  the  next  morning  the  queen,  to  her 
great  furprize,  found  the  court  divided  in  the  manner  ihe 
had  propofed  the  day  before  [o]. 

However,  before  this  feat  was  com  pleated,  he  projected 
and  executed  that  noble  defign  of  converting  his  maniion- 
houfe  in  Biihopfgate-ftreet  into  a  feat  for  the  Mufes,  and  en- 
dowing it  with  the  revenues  arifmg  from  the  Royal  Exchange 
alter  his  deceafe.  While  he  was  meditating  this  defign,  the 

[L]  Stowc,  p.  150.  Edit.  1508.  [N]  NorJen's  Speculum  Britan.  in 

[M]  TiJs   ftory  is   founded  upon  a  Middlell-x,    p.    37.       The   mills  ftew 

pallage  in  a  piny,     "  Here  fifteen  hun-  that  Sir  Thomas  was  of  a   temper   to 

•   dred   pounds  ;it  one  clap  gees.     In-  mix   his   prom   with   his   pleafure,  but 

"   lie  id  of  fugar,   Grefharn  drinks  this  thel'e   and  every  thin.;  elfe  foon   bc^an 

_"  pearl  unto  his   queen  and  mi  lire  fs  :  to  fall  to  decay  after  his  death.     The 

"  pledge  it,  lords."     With  no  better  feat  has  pafied  through  feveral  hands  in 

evidence  the  ftory  has  been  banded  down  his  time,  and  is  now  in  the  po/feinon 

by    tru-Jiilon   as  a   r;al   f;;tt ;     though  of  Mrs.    Child,  reli<St  of  ti-,e   I- inker, 

hardly  Agreeable  to  the  charader  of  i>ir  and  mother  to  the   countefs  et"  Vv'cit- 

'i  homas,  who  was  generous  and  mag-  morel.md. 

n  :.      ;:,   y-t  knew  how  to  make  the         [o]  Fullers  Worthier  in  Middlefex, 

bell  ufe  of  hli  nijue).  p.  ijy. 

univcrfity 
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univcrfit'v  of  Cambridge  wrote  him  an  elegant  Latin  letter, 
^  of  :i   promiu;,  as  they  had  been  informed,  to 
.-oo  1.  either  toward ;  building  a  new  college  there, 
( r  rep;  :;-:;-.  Jy  built.'    This  l-ucr  was  dated  March 

;  ;  and  it  w.'.s  followed  by  another  of  the  25th, 
t  h'un  with  a  report  they  had  heard,  that 
he  had  pro  Burghley  both  to  found  and  endow  a 

i  .      the  profefiion  of  the  fjvvn  liberal  fciences.    They 

,  tli.it  i  .  •/  place  proper  for  fuch  a  defign  was 

cither  London,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge  :  they  endeavour  to 
.".aiie  him  from  London,   left  it  fhould  prove  prejudicial 
t  •  the  tw;>  univ.erfitjes  ;  and  they  hope  he  will  not  make 
i     'ice  of  Oxford,  fince  he  was  himfelf  bred  at  Cambridge, 
•which  iTiight  prdume  upon  a  fuperior  regard  from  him  on 
*  account.     At  the  fame  time,  they  wrote  another  letter 
•,  in  which  they  earneftly  requefr,  that 

ihe  will  plc?.fj  to  ufe  her  intereft  with  him,  to  fix  upon  Cam- 
b. .  r  the  place  of  his  intended  college  [>]. 

l)ut  thefe  letters  had  not  the  defired  eft'eci :  he  perfifted  in 
his  relolution  to  fettle  it  in  his  houfe  at  London ;  and  accord- 
•y,  by  an  indenture  cated  May  20,  1575,  he  made  a  dif- 
pontion  of  his  ieveral  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
<     ..  ,     .1th  fuch  limitations  and  reftrictions,  particu- 

larly as  to  the  R.oyal  Exchange  and  his  manfion-houfe,  as 
might  bei:  \     \vs  with  regard  to  the  ufes  for  which 

he  dcftgne  .     This  indenture  was  foon  followed  by 

11?,  one  of  his  goods,  and  the  other  of  his  real  eftates : 
former  of  thefe  bears  date  July  4th  enfuing,  whereby  he 
bequeaths  to  his  v.'iic,  whom  he   makes, his  lole  executrix, 
good?,  as  ready  money,  plate,  jewels,  chains  of  gold, 
,i   his  irocl:  of  iheep  and  other  cattle  if  within  the 
'•m  ^  '••>  and  likewife  give-j  fc\  f;ral  legacies  to  his 

relations  and  friends  and  to  all  his  fer\  ants,  amounting  in  the 
to  upwards  of  2000 1.  befldes  feme   fmail   annuities. 
*[  he  other  will  is  dated  July  the  5th,  wherein  he  LT:V£S  one 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  to  the  mayor  and  common- 
London,  and  the  other  to  the  "mercers  company,  for 
>  of  I   i'en  i,     ::rcrs  in  divinity,  law,  phyiic,  aftro- 
noii        geometry,  mufic,  and  rhetorit,  at  50!.   per  annum 
.   his  houfe  in  Bifhopfgate-ftreet  for  the  lec~ 
i'lrer-  nee,  \vhcrc  the  leSures.  were  to  be  read.     He 

I.  6s.  8d.  yearly  for  the  provifion  of  eight  • 
•Iks  afidn.g  in  the  al'mfhoufes  behind  his  houfe,  and 

':'cfc  :  -"i'i  Lives  of  the  Gr.-ftam  l'rof:ffjrs,  Appcn.  No.  3, 

10 1. 
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yearly  to  each  of  the  pui;v^   vn  N  v.-.nte,  LUU  •:)!?, 
Kin       !    neb,  the  Maribalfea,  and  C  .  < 

and  the  like  fmn  tu  each  of  the  hi.  I        .  j.t-church,  St« 

Bartholomew,  Bedlam,  Southwark,  and  the  r'c)ultry-c.';:ir.^i-; 
and  jool.  yearly  to  provide  ;\  dii  ner  tor  the  whole  mercers 
company  in  their  lull  on  every  of  their  quarter-days, at  25!. 
each  dinner  [c>J.  By'  this  diipofition,  liifficicnt  cure  w 
taken,  u:;.t  the  two  corporations,  to  whom  the  allair  was 
trufted,  fhould  receive  no  damage  by  the  execution  of  it  ; 
for  the  itatcd  annual  payments  amount  to  no  more  than  603). 
6s.  8d.  and  the  yearly  rents  of  the  Exchange  received  by 
bir  Thomas  were  740!.  befides  the  additional  profits  that 
muft  ariie  from  time  to  time  by  fines,  which  were  very  con- 
fiderable.  But  the  lady  Anne  his  wife  was  to  enjoy  both  the 
manfion-houfe  and  the  Exchange  during  her  life  if  flie  (ur- 
vivcJ  Sir  Thomas,  and  then  they  were  both  veued  in  the 
two  corporations  for  the  ufes  declared  in  the  will  for  the 
term  of  50  years  ;  which  limitation  V.MS  made  on  account 
of  the  ftatutes  of  mortmain,  that  prohibited  the  alienatioa 
of  lands  or  tenements  to  any  corporation,  without  licence 
firll  had  from  the  crown.  And  that  fpace  of  time  the  >  - 
tator  thought  fafficient  for  procuring  inch  licence,  the  doing 
of  which  he  earncilly  recommends  to  them  without  del.  ; 
in  default  whereof,  at  the  expiration  of  50  years,  theie 
were  to  go  to  his  heirs  at  law  [R]. 

Having  thus  fettled  his  affairs  fo  much  to  his  own  honour, 
the  intereft  of  the  public,  and  the  regards  due  to  his  fan/  , 
he  was  at  kifure  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  imluftryand  fuccefs. 
But  he  did  not  Ions;  enjoy  this  felicity;  for,  Nov.  21,  1579, 
coming  from  the  Exchange  to  hishoufc  in  Bifhopfgate-itreer, 

[Q.]  Ibid.   i:>    '.' '       "Si        '  ,  May-field   and   V/iuihurft,  with  a!!     "  - 

where   is  a  copy  of  the  will,  p.  Jy,  &  lands  K  longing  to  them,  r/.r. 

feq.     The  lame  author '>  p.  26.  240!.  per  annum,  after  hi$  lady's d 

that  the  fituation  and   '  els  of  Sir  Thomas  had   alfo   by  j  vt 

t'-.j  mapJion-houle,  and  ttte  accommo-  Brug<  .1  iiata  al 

Nation    for    fcparrtc     apartrni'nts    ar,d  nanr.-a  A..  .  a   .'- 

•ether  rooms  for  common  ule,  the  open  ri 

courts  and  covered  walks,witb  the  feve-  Mo.-tt  i  .  ~  id 

ral  offices,  ftables,  ami  gardens,  il-crr.ed  the  iTKi'vn-  or  :  .  :  ..,  a- 

all  fo  well  luited  for  l\n;h  a.n  iutci.J-n,  mounting  in  ri;e  whole   to  2 

as  if  Sir  Thomas,  h-vi  it  in  view  :•<:  thi  per  arm.    .  '..   -  , 

time  of  building  his  houfe.  6.  edit.  i;2c.     bhc  i.: 

[R]   Thii  was  Elizabeth,  fole  child  E:  ion  of    th< 

of -his  elder  brother  John,  married   to  kfepsr  Sir  K^holas   ~G:\>      • 

Sir  Henry  Nevil.     She  died   in   157-,  m; 

bef»te  Si»  Thomas- j  hot  left  iffue  Hen.  of    Sir  •«.     M?. 

Novil,  E-l'q;   to  whom  Sir  'i  -  ,     -  ''..;'.  C.  ' 

by  his   wul  the  manors    .^i 

he 
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he  fu.Mcnly  fell  down   in  his  kitchen,  was  fpeechlefs,  and 
|y  died  [s].      He  was  burird  in  his  own  parifh-church 
f,{  St.  HcK.'i'-.     His  obloquies  were  performed  in  a  very  fo- 
r,  the  corpfc  being  attended  by  100  poor  men, 
aiul  th,  ..irnbcr  of  poor  women,  whom  he  had  ordered 

tola-  cloatiu-d  in  black  gowns  of  55.  8d.  per  yard  at  his 
mv:  ce  [T].  The  charges  of  the  funeral  amounted 

I.  His  corpfe  was  depofited  in  a  vault  at  the  north- 
«  (1  corner  of  the  church,  which  he  had  before  provided  for 
tymfelf  and  family,  with  a  curious  .marble  tomb  over  it; 
<  fuuih  and  weft  fides  of  which  are  his  own  arms, 

e  north  and  ealt  the  fame  impaled  with  thofe  of  his 
Jadv.  The  arms  of  Sir  Thomas,  together  with  the  city  of 
J.or.aon  and  mercers  company,  are  likevvife  painted  in  the 
glafs  of  the  eaft  window  of  the  church  above  the  tomb, 
\\hich  fto'ul  as  he  left  it  without  any  infcription  till  1736, 
when  the  following  words  taken  from  the  parilh  regiiter  were 
cut  on  the  (tone  that  covers  it  by  order  of  the  church-war- 
(!c;i  ;  u  Sir  Thomas  Grefliam,  knight,  was  buried  December 
*'  15*  i'579  [u^-"  By  an  inventory  of  the  goods  at  his  houfe 
in  Bifliopfgate-ftreet,  taken  after  his  deceafe,  they  are  faid  to 
have- amounted  to  1127!.  155.  8d.  He  had  alfo  another 
houfc  at  Wed- Aire  in  Norfolk,  where  the  effects  v/ere  valued 
at  165^1.  is.  But  his  chief  feat  feems  to  have  been  at 
M;.  Id  in  SuiTex,  one  room  of  which  was  called  the 

<jucLMi's  chamber,  and  the  goods  and  chattels  belonging  to  it 
xvere  eilimated  at  7553 1-  IDS.  8d.  [w].  By  his  death  many 
h<r  .  '-'lates  in  feveral  counties  of  England,  amounting  at 
that  time  to  the  clear  yearly  value  of  2300!.  and  upwards, 
came  to  his  lady  [x],  who  furvived  him  many  years,  and 
continued  to  refide  atter  his  deceafe  in  the  manfion-hoiife  at 

("']   Holinfned,   Vol.  III.    p.  1310.  ties  for  life  to  his  fervants,  his  lawyers, 

-'  '•'•   ?•  686.  edit.  1615.  phyficians  and  furgeons,  and  relations, 

[T]  Stow,  ;iml  preamble  to  his  will,  particularly  to  lady  Frances    Grefham 

u]   In  confidcration  of  the  ground  his    fillcr-in-law,     133!.    6s.    8  d.  a- 

•  imb,-h?  had  promifed  mounting  in  all  10467!.  which  deduft- 

to    bui';>1    a    luindlbme    fteeple    to    the  ei  from  the  former,  leaves  1330!.  12  s. 

'),  but    the   perfurrr.ance  of  that  a|-d.  clear,  which  was  left  abfolutely 

:  :.i-evcntcd   by   his  fuJdcn  in fee-fimpie  to  her.    This,  added  to  the 

Srowc,  p.  133.  edit.  1598.  clear  yearlyvalue  of  theRoyal  Exchange, 

,  fiom  a  MS.  Journal  of  the    manfion-houfe     in     Bifhopfgate- 

ftrect,  and  the  manors  of  Mayfield  and 

fxl  'J  'I    <-ftar.es   lay  in  the  \\"adhurll,  amounting  to  1057!.    ]8s. 

:k,   Kent,  Ad.  which  was  bequeathed  to  her  for 

a,    Derby,    Cambridge,  life,  make  up  the  fum  of  2388  1.   IDS. 

:  .    '      -v,  fc!d.     Stowe,  Vol.  II.  Append,  ii.  p. 

;.iz'..  :;' d.     Out  5.' edit.  1720. 
1 '     •                       to  pay  f   ,,r.il  annui- 

London 
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London  in  the  winu-r,  :uul  at  Ofterley-park  in  the  fumnicr 
leafon,  at  which  hit  place  (he  died  Nov.  23,  1596,  very 
ao;ed.  Her  corpfe  was  brought  to  London,  and  buried  in 
the  fame  vault  with  her  hufband  [Y]. 

Mr.  Ward  has  drawn  Sir  Thomas's  character,  wherein  he 
obferves,  that  he  had  the  happinefs  of  a  mind  every  way 
fuitcd  to  his  fortune,  generous  and  benign  ;  ready  to  per- 
form any  good  actions  and  encourage  them  in  others  [z].  He 
was  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  our  celebrated  martyrologiit 
John  Fox.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and 
ieveral  modern  languages  ;  he  had  a  very  comprehenfive 
knowledge  of  all  affairs  relating  to  commerce,  whether  foreign 
or  domestic  ;  and  his  fuccefs  was  not  lefs,  being  in  his  time 
efteemcd  the  highcft  commoner  in  England.  lie  tranfacled 
queen  Elizabeth's  mercantile  affairs  fo  conftantly,  that  he  was 
called  "  The  Royal  Alerchant  •"  and  his  houfe  was  fometimes 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  foreign  princes  upon  their  firft 
arrival  at  London.  As  no  one  could  be  more  ready  to  per- 
form any  generous  actions  which  might  contribute  to  the 
honour  of  this  cour.try  ;  fo  he  very  well  knew  how  to  make 
the  befl  ufe  of  them  for  the  moft  laudable  purpofes.  Nor 
was  he  lefs  ferviceable  both  to  the  queen  and  her  miniftry 
en  other  occafions,  who  often  confulted  him  and  fought  his 
advice  in  matters  of  the  greateft  importance  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  government.  But  the  moft  (hilling  part  of 
his  character  appears  in  his  public  benefactions.  The  Royal 
Exchange  was  not  only  a  angular  ornament  to  the  city  of 
London,  and  a  great  convenience  to  the  merchants  who 
wanted  fuch  a  place  to  meet  and  tranfa<St  their  affairs  in,  but 
likewife  contributed  very  much  to  the  promotion  of  trade, 
both  by  the  number  of  fhops  creeled  there,  and  the  much 
greater  number  of  the  poor,  who  were  employed  in  work- 
ing for  them.  And  the  donation  of  his  own  maniion-houfe 
for  a  feat  of  learning  and  the  liberal  arts,  with  the  handfome 
provifion  made  for  the  endowment  and  fupport  of  it,  was 
fuch  an  inftance  of  a  generous  and  public  fpirit  as  has  been 
equalled  by  few,  and  muft  perpetuate  his  memory  with  the 
highelt  eit'cem  and  gratitude  fo  long  as  any  regard  to  learn- 

fv]  Regifter  of  St.  Helen's.  to  him.     By  the  way,  a  book  was  alfo 

[7]   In  the  dedication  to  him  of  a  dedicated  to  him  by  Richard  Rowlands, 

book  by  one  Hugh  Goughc,  intituled,  nliar  Verftegan,  called  "  The  Fort  of 

«'  The  Offspring  of  the  Houfe  of  Ot-  "  the  World,  containing  the   Original 

"  toman,"  the  auti>  ularly  ac-  "  and  Antiquities  of  the  moft  famous 

knowledges  his  great  libcrrality  b"th  to  "   Cicies  in  Europe,  with  their  Trade 

L.mfcif  and  others  who  wm  Grangers  "  and  Traffic,  &c.  1576,"  Svo. 

ing 
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inc;  and  virtue  is  preferred  among  us.  Nor  ought  his  cha- 
rities to  the  poor,  his  eight  alms-houfe?,  and  the  liberal  con- 
tributions to  the  ten  rrifons  and  hofpitals  in  London  and 
Southwark,  to  be  omitted.  Each  of  thofe  benefactions  fe- 
tely  conildered  is  great  in  itfelf,  and  a  juft  foundation 
tor  laitir,::  honour  ;  but  when  united  they  are,  without  any 
rival,  peculiar  to  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  who,  having  no  fen 
to  bear  up  his  name,  very  wifely  fixed  on  the  moil  effectual 
method  to  preferve  it  in  the  higheft  .regard  to  all  pofterity. 

His  public  benefrdtions,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  his 
manfion-houle,  on  the  deceafe  of  his  lady,  immediately  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  two  corporations,  the  city  of  London 
and  the  mercers  company,  who,  according  to  their  truft, 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  crown,  dated  I-eb.  3,  1614,  12 
Jacobi  1.  to  hold  them  for  ever  upon  the  terms  expreiied  in 
the  will  of  the  donor  [A]. 

[A]  See  the  inrolment  in  Chancery. 

GRETSER  (JAMES),  a  learned  German,  was  born  at 
Marcdorf  about  1561,  and  entered  among  the  fociety  of 
Jefuits  at  17.  When  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudies,  he  was 
appointed  a  profeflbr  at  Ingolftad.  He  fpent  24  years  there; 
teaching  philofophy  three,  morality  feven,  and  fchool-divi- 
nity  14.  Thefe  employments  did  not  hinder  him  from  be- 
ing conftant  at  prayers,  and  competing  a  prodigious  number 
of  books.  The  catalogue  of.  them,  as  given  by  Niceron, 
conlifts  of  near  153  articles;  which,  he  tells  us,  was  co- 
pied by  him  from  the  propofals,  published  in  1733,  ^or  Prm^" 
nig  an  edition  of  all  Gretfer's  works  at  Ratifbon  in  17  vols. 
folio.  His  great  erxiditiqn  was  attended  with  a  furprizing 
modefty  :  he  could  not  bear  to  be  commended.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Marcdorf  were  defirous  of  having  his  piclure,  to 
hang  it  up  in  their  tcwn-houfe  5  but,  when  informed  of  the 
tarneft  application  they  had  made  to  his  fuperiors  for  that 
purpofe,  he  was  heartily  vexed ;  and  told  them,  that  if  they 
wanted  his  picture,  they  need  but  draw  that  of  an  afs.  To 
iiiake  themfelves  amends,  they  purchafed  all  his  works,  and 
devoted  them  to  the  ufe  of  the  public.  He  died  at  Ingolftad 
in  1625.  He  fpent  his  whole  life  in  writing  againft  Protef- 
tants,  and  in  defending  the  order  to  which  he  belonged. 
Some  authors  have  beltowed  very  great  encomiums  upon 
him.  Cardinal  du  Perron  faid,  "  Grctfer  is  greatly  to  be 
'  applauded  :  he  has  a  great  deal  of  wit  for  a  German." 
Dupin  fays  of  Gretfer,  that  "  he  was  certainly  a  man  of 
4  "  vail 
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fc  vaft  abilities,  and  had  laboured  a  great  deal  in  both  ccclc- 

*'  fiaftical  and  prophane   antiquity.     It  is  pity  he  was  not 

**  a  better  critic,  and  that  he  adopted  pieces  and  ftories  either 

*c  fpurious  or  doubtful.     It  is  pity  too,  as  he  was  fo  able  to 

tc  treat  fubjects  thoroughly^  that  controverfies  (liould  have1 

'*  engaged  him  in  perfoiwl  and  particular  difputesJ     Ncvcr- 

"  thelefs  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  he  was  one  of  the  abieft 

"  controverfial  writers  of  his  age.     He  had  a  great  facility 

"  in  writing,  and  refuted  his  adverfaries  with  a  vaft  vehe- 

*'  mence.     The  circumftance  which  ought  to  be  ir-oft  ef- 

C4  teemed   in   his  Works,  is  the  prodigious   variety  that  is 

"  found  in  them,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  he  collected 

'*  on  each   fubjedt,  whatever  bears  any  relation  to  it.     In 

c<  ftiort,  his  books,  it  may  be  faid,  will  fuva'uh  very  good 

*c  materials  to  thofe  who  would  write  on  the  fame  fubjedts."  BIbl.  <k« 

Niceron  fays,    "  It  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  Gretfer   had  Art* Ecclefi 

"  {hewed  greater  moderation  in   his  controverfial  writings, 

•e  that  he  had  restrained  his  natural  impetuofity  therein,  and 

*'  that  his  ftyle  had  not  been  fo  {harp  and  vehement."     He 

received  however  as  ill  language  as  he  gave  ;  and   if   he 

foundly  abufed  the  Proteftants,  they  abufed  him  as  foundly 

again  j  fo  that  there  was  no  mighty  harm  done,  the  balance 

upon  the  whole  being  very  well  preferred. 

His  works  were  printed^  according  to  the  propofals  above- 
mentioned,  at  Ratiibon  1730),   17  vols.  folio. 

GREVTLLE  (FuLR  or  FOULK),  lord  Brooke,  an  Inge- 
nious writer,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Fulk  Greville  of 
Beauchamp-court  [at  Alcafter]  in  Warwicklhirc,  and  born 
there  in  1554.  It  is  conjectitred,  that  he  was  educated  at 
the  fchool  in  Shrewfbury'j  whence  he  was  reaio'/ed  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  admitted  a  fellow-commoner  at  Trinity-college  ; 
and  Tome  time  after  making  a  vifit  to  Oxford,  he  became  a 
member  of  that  univerfity  in  the  fame  roak,  but  of  what 
college  is  not  certain.  Having  compic?ted  his  academical 
ftudies,  he  travelled  abroad  to  finiin  his  education  ;  and 
Upon  his  returj^,  being  well  accciv.pliilied,  w.^s' introduced 
to  the  court  of  qu.e'cn  Elizabeth  by  his  uncle  Robert  Gre- 
•Ville,  where  he  was  efteemed  a  moft  ingenious  pcrfon,  and 
particularly  favoured  by  the  lovers  of  arts  and  fciences.  He 
tvas  foon  nominated  to  fome  beneficial  e:i:p!o)'ment  in  the 
court  of  marches  of  Wales  by  his  kinfman  Sir  Henry  Sid- 
ney, then  lord  prefident  of  that  court -and  principality.  Sir 
Henry's  letter  is  dated  Nov.  12,  1576  ;  and  a  fubfequent 
letter  to  his  fervant  Edward  Waterhoufe  fhc\vs,  that  the 

VOL,  VI,  T  princi; 
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1  bufmcfs,  which  thcfe  officers  were  to  fupc; intend., 
d   in   (raining  all  original  bills,  and  making  out  all' 
orders  for  j-rocefs  of  appearance. 

Our  au'Jir.r  was  not  then  above  22  years  of  age,  fo  that 
this  poft  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  honourable  atteftation 
t-f  hit  merit.  But  the  nature  or  it  did  not  pleafc  him  ;  his 
ambition  prompted  him  to  another  courfe  of  life.  He  had 
already  made  fonie  advances  in  the  queen's  favour,  had  at- 
tained a  competent  familiarity  with  the  modern  languages, 
.ir.d  fomc  expcrtnefs  in  the  martial  cxcrcifes  of  thofe  times  : 
thcfc  we:  re  qualifications  for  a  foreign  employment,  which 
was  more  agreeable  to  the  activity  of  his  temper,  and  would 
open  a  quicker  way  of  nvifing  him  to  fome  of  the  firft  pofts 
in  the  ftr.tc.  In  reality,  his  herrt  was  fo  eagerly  fet  upon' 
pu filing  his  fortune  this  way,  that,  to  gratify  it,  he  ventured 
to  incur  his  royal  miftrefs's  difplcafure,  and  made  feveral  at- 
trmpts  in  it,  not  only  with,  but  even  without  her  majefty's 
content.  Out  of  man^of  thefe  we  have  an  account  of  the 
few  following  from  his  own  pen.  Firft,  when  the  two 
hty  armies  of  Don  John  and  the  duke  Cafimire  were  to 
'i  the  Low-countries,  he  applied  and  obtained  her  ma- 
jcuVs  leave  inv.i*  r  her  own  hand  to  go  thither  ;  but,  after  his 
horles  with  all  other  preparations  were  fhipped  at  Dover,  the 
(who  always  difcouraged  thefe  excurfions)  fcnt  her 
mefienger  Sir  Edward  Dyer  [A]  with  her  mandate  to  flop 
h:in.  He  wrs  fo  much  vexed  at  this  difappointment,  that 
pds,  when  !";•<-•  r,: i ;;rv  Walfmgham  was  fent  ambaffador 
in  1578,  to  thofe  two  princes,  an  opportunity  of-  ' 

:ig  iip-  affair,  wherein   fo  much  Chriitian  blood   and   fo 
rhrittian  empires  were  concerned,  was  fo  tempting, 
that  he  was  relbhxd  not  to  rifque  a  denial,  and  therefore  ftole 
away  without  leave,  and  went  over  with  the  fecretary  incog. 
:cc whereof  was,  that,  at  his  return,  the  queen 
him  her  prcfence  for  many  months.     To  the  fame 
.tion  may  alfo  be  referred  his  engagement  with  Sir  Phi- 
ccompany  Sir  Francis  Drake  i-n  his  la  ft  cx- 
'.ion  but  oiv2  to  the  Weft-Indies  in  1585,  in  which  they 
•  both  fruftrated  by  the  fame  authority. 

i  the  carl  of  Leicefter  was  fent  general  of  her 

jfty's  tbrtt-s  the  fame  year,  and  had  given  Mr.  Greville 

of  ioo  horlb,  «  Then  I,"  to  ufe  his   own 

words,  "  giviiTg  my  humour  over  to  good  order,  yet  found 

Tent  upon   the     v.-it!i   him  in  friendfhip  to   Sir  Philip 
re-     Sid 

,     :'ud 

'  ««  that 
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**  that  neither  the  interceflion  of  this  i-ramlcc-,  Seconded  with 
*'  my  own  humble  fuit,  and  many  other  honourable  friends 

"  of  mine,  could  prevail  againtt  the  conftant  courfe  of  this 
excellent  lady  [the  queen]  with  her  fcrvants,  fo  as  I  was 
forced  to  tarry  behind,  and  for  this  importunity  of  mine 
to  change  my  courfe,  and  fcem  to  prefs  nothing  before 
my  fervice  about  her  j  this  princcfs  of  government  as  well 
il  as  kingdoms  made  me  live  in  her  court  a  fpeclacle  of  dis- 
"  favour  too  long  as  I  conceived.  Laftly,  the  univerfal 
*'  fame  of  a  battle  to  be  fought  between  Hen.  III.  and  Hen, 
*(  IV.  then  king  of  Navarre,  lifting  him  once  more  above 
*<  this  humble  earth  of  duty,  made  him  refolve  to  fee  the 
"  difference  between  kings  prefent  and  abfent  in  their  mar  - 
"  tial  expeditions ;  fo  that,  without  acquainting  any  creature, 
ct  the  earl  of  Eflex  excepted,  he  (hipped  himfelf  over,  and 
"  at  his  return  was  kept  from  her  majeily's  pretence  full  fix 
"  months,  and  then  received  after  a  ftrange  manner ;  for," 
continues  he,  "  this  abfolute  prince,  to  fever  ill  example  from 
grace,  avers  my  going  over  to  be  a  fecret  employment  of 
hers  ;  and  all  thefe  other  petty  exiles,  a  making  good  that 
cloud  or  figure,  which  fhe  was  pleafed  to  caft  upon  my 
abfence,  protecting  me  to  the  world  with  the  honour  of 
her  employment,  rather  than  fhe  would  for  example's  f 
"  be  forced  either  to  punifb,  me  further,  or  too  eafily  forgive 
"  a  contempt  or  neglect  in  a  fervant  fo  near  about  her,  as 
"  fhe  was  pleafed  to  conceive  it.  After  fomany  kind  crofles 
"  as  purpofely  read  leilbns  to  {hew  him  his  miftake,  no 
*e  wonder  that  he  was  at  laft  convinced,  and  that,"  as  he 
fays  himfelf,  u  by  thefe  many  warnings,  he  found  the  fpe- 
"  cions  fires  of  youth  to  prove  far  more  fcorching  than  glo- 
"  rious  ;  and,  calling  his  fecond  thoughts  to  counfel,  clearly  in 
"  that  map  difcerned  action  and  honour  to  fly  with  more  wings 
"  than  one,  and  that  it  was  fufficient  for  the  plant  to  grow, 
"  where  his  fovcreign's  hand  had  planted  it :  upon  the  whole, 
44  then,  he  found  reafon  to  contract  his  thoughts  from  tholb 
"  larger  but  wandering  horizons  of  the  world  abroad,  and 
"  bounded  his  profpedt  within  the  fafe  limits  of  duty  in 
*'  fuch  home  fervices  as  were  acceptable  to  his  fovereign." 

Accordingly,  in  purfuance  of  this  principle,  we  find  him 
profecuting  his  intereft  in  the  marches  court  of  Wales. 
During  thefe  excurfions  abroad,  his  gracious  miitrefs  granted 
him  the  revcrfion  of  two  of  the  beft  olHces  in  that  court, 
one  of  which  falling  to  him  in  1580,  he  met  with  fome  dif- 
ficulties about  the  profits.  In  this  conteft,  he  experienced 
the  fricndfhip  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  by  a  letter  wrote 
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to  his  father's  fecretary,  Mr.  Molyneux,  April  10,  1581* 
prevailed  on  him  not  to  oppofe  his  coufm  Greville  s  title  in 
any  part  or  conftruaion  of  his  patents  ;  and  a  letter  of  Sir 
Francis  Walfingham  to  the  prefident,  the  next  day,  April 
1 1     put  an  end  to  the  oppofition  that  had  been  made  from, 
another   quarter.     This  office  appears  to  be  clerk  of  the 
linnet  to  the  council  of  Wales,  which  is  laid  to  have  brought 
hfm  in  yearly  above  2000!.  arifing  chiefly  from  the  process 
which  went  out  of  that  court,  all  of  which  are  made  out  by 
that  officer.     He  was  alfo  conftituted  fecretary  for  South  and 
North  Wales  bv  the  queen's  letters  patent,  bearing  date 
April  25,  1583.  '  In  the  midft  of  thefe  civil  employments, 
he  made  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  martial  way  }  when  the 
French  ambafladors,  accompanied  by  great  numbers  of  their 
nobility,  were  in  England  a  fecond  time   to  treat  of  the 
queen's  marriage  with  the  duke   of  Anjou  in  1581.      lilts 
and  tournaments  were  the  courtly  entertainments  in  thole 
days  ;    and  they  were  performed   in   the  moft   magnificent 
manner  on  this  occafionby  two  noblemen,  befides  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Fulk  Greville,  who  with  the  reft  behaved  fo  gal- 
lantly as  to  win  the  reputation  of  a  moft  gallant  knight.     In 
1586,  thefe  two  friends  were  feparated  by  the  unfortunate 
death  of  the  former,  who  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  his  dear 
friend  one  moiety  of  his  books  [B]. 

In  1558,  Mr.  Greville  attended  his  kinfman  the  earl  of 
Eflex  to  Oxford,  and  amongxrther  perfons  in  that  favourite's 
trr.in  V.MS  created  M.  A.  April  n,  that  year.     Two  years 
afterwards,  on  the  ninth  of  the  fame  month,  he  attended  the 
funeral  of  Ambrofe  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick  as  a  mourner. 
In  1595,  lie  was  accufed  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  by  a 
certificate  of  fevcral  gentleman  borderers  upon  Farickwood 
in  Wanvtckfmre,  of  having  made  wafte  there  to  the  value 
of  I4,r  >DI.  but  the  proiecuiiion  feems-to  have  been  dropped, 
and,  Oit.  1597,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.     In 
the  beginning  of  March  the  fame  yer.r,  he  applied  [or  the 
office  of  treafurcr  of  the  \vur ;  and  about  two  years  after- . 
•wards,  in  the  41  ft  of  Elizabeth,   he  obtained  the  place  of 
treafurer  of  marine  c?.ufes  for  Ine.     In  1599,  a  commiffion 
was  ordered  to  be  made  out  for  him  as  rear-admiral  of  the 
flirt,  which  was  intended  to  be  fent  forth  againft  another 
threatened  invade n  by  the  Spaniards.     To  this  commiffion 
he  hurr.ouroufly  allude?,  in  fpeaking  of  his  kinfman  the  earl 
«f  £  flex's  execution  the  following  year,  where  he  fays,  that 

[3]  The  other  moiety  was  left  to  Mr.  Dyer  already  mentioned. 
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45  hlmfelf  remaining  about  the  queen  was  a  kind  of  remora, 
"  flaying  the  violent  courfe  of  that  fatal  Ihip,  and  but  now 
"  was  abruptly  font  away  to  guard  a  figurative  fleet  in  dan- 
"  ger  of  nothing  but  thefe  profopopceia  of  invincible  rancour, 
"  and  kept  as  in  a  free  prifon  at  Rocheftcr  till  his  [the  carl's] 
*'  head  was  off."  In  1602,  having  purchafed  from  private 
hands  fomc  claims  upon  the  manor  of  Wcdgnock,  he  ob- 
tained of  the  queen  a  grant  of  the  ancient  and  fpacious  park 
thereunto  belonging,  Tor  himfelf,  his  heirs  and  affignees,  in 
as  ample  a  manner  as  John  duke  of  Northumberland  or 
Ambrofe  earl  of  Warwick  had  held  it. 

During  this  glorious  reign,  he  frequently  reprefented  his 
county  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  together  with  Sir  Thomas 
Lacy  •  and  it  has  been  obferved  that  a  better  choice  could 
not  have  been  made,  as  both  of  them  were  learned,  wife, 
and  honed.  He  continued  a  favourite  of  queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  end  of  her  reign  [c].  The  beginning  of  the  next  opened 
no  lefs  in  his  favour.  At  the  coronation  of  James  I.  July 
15,  1603,  he  was  made  K.  B.  and  his  office  of  fecretary  to 
the  council  of  the  court  of  marches  of  Wales  was  confirmed 
to  him  for  life,  by  a  patent  bearing  date  July  24.  In  the 
fccond  year  of  this  king,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  Warwick 
cattle.  He  was  greatly  pleafcd  with  this  favour,  and  the 
caftle  being  in  a  ruinous  condition,  he  laid  out  at  leaft 
2O,oool.  in  repairing  it  :'the  houfe  within  he  adorned  with 
rich  furniture  of  every  kind,  and  without  he  adorned  it  with 
the  raoft  pleafant  gardens,  plantations,  and  walks  ;  fo  that; 
coniidering  its  fituation  on  a  very  high  rock  [which  is  the 
cliff  of  a  river  running  at  the  foot,  and  thence  watering  the 
town  of  Warwick]  no  place  in  that  midland  part  of  Eng- 
land does  compare  with  it  for  ftatelinefs  and 'delight.  He 
had  alib  a  grant  of  the  manor  and  buds  of  Knowle  in  the 
fame  county. 

In  reality  he  was  more  intent  upon  increafing  his  private 
fortune  by  fuch  fubftantial  favours,  tha.i  i.rnbitious  of  any 
high  pofr.  and  power  in  the  flate.  He  was  :.;"tcrw£rds  poffef- 
(ed  of  feveral  very  beneficial  places  in  the  inarches  court  of 
Wales,  and  at  prefjnt  he  feems  to  Have  confined  Ivs  views 
within  the  limits  of  thefe  offices.  lie  perceiv<  J  t;  >  .iK-au.TJS 
of  government  quite  altered,  and  the  ii-Ue  v/rr:ng  from  the 
luftre  in  which  he  had  feen  it  fhiue  ;  befio-.-?,  he  kid.  little 

[c]   Sir  Robert  Naunton  obferves,  for  he  came  thither  backed  with  a  plen- 

that  he  neither  fought  for  nor  obtained  tir'ul  fortune.  FragmcntaRc£;alir;i642, 

any  great  place  or  preferment  at  court,  4to.  p.  30. 
during  all  the  time  of  his  attendance  ; 

T  3  hopes 
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hopes  of  beino;  preferred  to  any  thing  confiderable  in  the  mi- 
nillrv,  as  he  mi  t  v.  idi  fonie  difcouragements  from  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cecil,  the  llxraary,  and  the  perfons  in  power.  In  this 
pofition  of  affairs,  he  feerns  to  have  formed  fome  fchemes  of 
retirement,  in  order  to  write  the  hiftory  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
life.  In  which  view  he  drew  up  a  plan,  commencing  with 
the  union  of  the  two  roles  in  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII. 
and  had  rr.r.de  fome  progrefs  in  the  execution  of  it ;  but  the 
1  of  the  records  in  the  council  cheft  being  denied  him 
by  the  fccretary,  as  he  could  not  complete  his  work  in  that 
authentic  and  fubitantial  manner  as  became  him,  he  broke 
off  the  defign,  and  clifpofed  himfelf  to  revife  the  product  of 
his  juvenile  itudics  and  his  poetical  recreations  with  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sydney. 

During  the  life  of  the  treafurer  Cecil,  he  obtained  no  ad- 

O 

vancement  in  the  court  or  (late  ;  but   in  1615,  fome  time 

>•  his  death,  was  made  under  treafurer  and  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  was  cr.lled  to 
i.ic  board  of  privy-council.  In  1617,  he  obtained  from  the 
king  a  fpecial  charter,  confirming  all  fuch  liberties  as  had 
been  granted  to  any  of  his  anceftors  in  behalf  of  the  town 
Alcefter,  upon  a  new  referved  rent  of  ten  {hillings  a  year  ; 
and,  in  1620,  was  created  lord  Bronke  of  Beauchamp-court. 
He  obtained  this  dignity  as  well  by  his  merit  and  fidelity  in 
the  dilcharge  of  his  offices,  as  by  his  noble  defcent  from  the 

ils,  Vv'iJloughbys  de  Brooks,  and  Leaucharnps  [D].   Sept. 
1621,  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  king's  bedcham- 
ber, whereupon  rengning  his  port  in  the  Exchequer,  he  was 
fucceeded  therein  by  Richard  Wefton,    afterwards  earl  of 
Portland.     After  the  demife  of  king  James,  he  continued  in 
the  privy-council  of  Charles  I.  in  the  beginning  of  whofe 
reign,  he  founded  a  hiftory  lecture  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  ervl owed  it  with  a  falary  of  rool.  per  annum. 
He  did  not  long  furvive  this  laft  a5t   of  generofity  •     for, 
though  he  was  a'munificent  patron  of  learning  and 'learned 
men,  he  at  laft  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  extraordinary  outrage 
of  a  difcontented  domcftic.     The  account  we  have  of  this 
'  event  is,  that  his  lordfhip,  neglecting  to  reward   one 
wood,  who  had  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life 
ryici ,  this  attendant  expoftulated  thereupon  with  his 

in'p  in  his  b  d-chamber,  at  Brook-houfe  in  Holborn  ; 
U  vcrcly  reproved  for  it,  prefently  gave  his  lord- 

.•  mortal  flab  in  the  back  with  a  knife  or  fwordj  after 

•1-  of  Watvvkkfhire,  Vol.  II.  p.  766.  edit,  1730. 

which 
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\\hich  he  withdrew  into  another  room,  and  locking  the  door, 

murdered  himfelf  with  the  Lime  weapon.      He  died  Sept.  30,  S, 

1628,  and  his  corpf'c  being  wrapt  in  lend  \:  .        d  from 

Brook- houfe,  Ifolborn,  to  'Warwick  ;   where  it  was  interred 

on  the  north  fide  "f  the  choir  of  St.  Mary's  church  there, 

in  his  own  vault,  which  had  formerly  been  a  chapter-houre 

of  the  church  ;    and    where,  upon  his  monument,  there   is 

this  infcription  :  "  FULKE  GREVILLE,  Servant  to  QUPEN 

"  P"Lr/,A?,KTif,  Counfellor  to  KING  JAMES,  and  i''iiuiJ 

*'  to  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.    Tropheum  Peccati."     Indeed, 

he  made  tin's  dear  friend  the  great  examplar  of  his  life  in 

every  thing  ;  and  Sidney  being  often  celebrated  as  the  patron 

of  the  Mules  in  general,  as  well  as  Spenfcr  in  particular,  io 

we  are  told,  lord  Brooke  defired  to  be  known  to  pofterity 

under  no  other  character,  than  that  of  Shakfpeare's  and  Ben 

Jonfou's  matter,  lord  chancellor  Egerton  and  bifhop  Overal's 

patron.     His  lordfnip  alfo  obtained  the  office  of  Clarencicux 

at  arms  for  Mr.  Camden,  who  very  gratefully  acknowledged 

it  in  his  life-time,  and  at  his  death  left  him  a  piece  of  plate 

in  his  will,     He  alfo  raifed  John  Speed  from  a  mechanic  to 

be  an  historiographer. 

His  lordfhip  had  an  elegant  tafle  for  all  kinds  of  polite 
learning,  but  his  inclination.. as  well  as  his  genius  led  him 
particularly  to  hiftory  and  poetry  [E].  Hence,  with  refpeil 
to  the  former,  it  was  that  lord  Bacon  fubmitted  his  "  Life  of 
*c  Henry  VII."  to  his  perufal  and  animadverfions  [F].  And 
his  extraordinary  kindnefs  to  Sir  William  Davenant  muft  be 
added  to  other  confpicuous  evidences  of  the  latter  ;  that  poet 
he  took  into  his  family  when  very  young,  and  was  fo  much 
delighted  with  his  promifing  genius,  that,  as  long  as  the  pa- 
tron lived,  the  poet  had  his  refidence  with  him,  and  proba^- 
bly  formed  the  plan  of  fome  of  his  firft  plays  under  his  lord- 
Chip's  encouragement  j  fince  they  were  published  foon  after 

[E]  This  appears  by  his  works ;  of  Fulk  (as   he  then  was)    Grevills  h-<J 

jwhichanevolume,containingchieflypo-  much  and  private  accefs  to  queen  Kli- 

•Jtical  pieces,  was  published  in  1633,  fol.  zabeth,  which  he  ul'cd  honourably,  and 

2.  There  came   out  afrerwirds  under  did  many  men  good,  obferves,  that  he 

his  name,  but  thought  to  be  fpurious,  would  fay  merrily  of  himfelf,  that  he 

"  The  five  Years  of  King  James,  &c.  was  like  Robin  Goodfcllow;   for  when 

"   1643,"  41:0.  to  which  were   added,  the  maids  fpilt  the  milk-pans  or  kept 

"  Truth  brought  to  Light  by  Time,  any   racket,    they   w.juld    lay   it  upon 

"  &c."  and  other  things.  3.  His  "Life  Robin:  fo  what  talcs  the  L.iiss  . 

"  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,   iS^z,"  Svo:  the  queen  told  her,  or  oth.-r  bad  offices 

to    which  V.MS   preSxcd   "  Maxims  of  rhnt  they  did,  they  would  put  it  upon 

"  State,    &c."     4.  His    '*   Remains,  him.    Bacon's  Apophthegms.   In  Biog. 

ff   1670,"  Svo.  Brit,  are  many  initxjices  of  our  author's 

FrJ  Lord  Bacon  havins  told  us,  that  kindnefs  to  Bacon  after  hi. 

T  4 
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his  death.  This  noble  lord  was  never  married  ;  fo  that  his 
honour  falling  by  the  patent  to  his  kinfman  Robert  Greville, 
he  directed  his  eftate  alfo  by  his  will  to  go  along  with  it  to 
the  fame  relation,  being  next  of  kin  to  him  [G]. 

Robert  Greville  was  then  arrived  to  the  age  of  21  ;  he 
had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  had  a  good  fhare  of 
learning.  During  the  civil  wars  he  adhered  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  was  made  lieutenant  of  Warwickfliire,  and  colo- 
nel in  their  annv  ;  and  commanded  thofe  forces  which  were 
fcnt  to  attack  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield,  in  which  action  he 
was  killed  by  a  (hot  in  the  left  eye,  March  2,  1642-3. 
This  being  St.  Ceude's  day,  the  faint  to  which  that  church 
is  dedicated,  fome  reflections  were  made  by  Laud  in  his 
"  Diary,"  to  intimate  that  his  death  was  a  judgement  upon 
him,  as  being  a  great  enemy  of  cathedrals,  and  having  pub- 
]ifhcd  "  A  Difcourfe  again!!  Epifcopacy"  in  1641,  410. 
There  was  alfo  printed  the  preceding  year  a  piece  of  his  in- 
tituled, u  The  Nature  of  Truth,  its  Union  and  Unity  with 
*'  the  Soul,  which  is  one  in  its  Effence,  Faculties,  Ads, 
"  one  with  the  Soul  j"  in  i2mo.  This  {hews  him  to  be  a 
vifionary  in  philofophy  ;  and,  jf  we  may  believe  Wood,  he 
muft  be  far  gone  in  enthufiafm,  fmce  he  tells  of  his  often 
boailing,  that  he  ihould  live  to  fee  the  millenary  paradifg 
begin. 

[c]  Hc>  was  grandfon  of  Robert,  younger  brother  to  pur  author's  father. 

GREVIUS,  or  GREVIUS  JOHN  GEORGE),  a  great 

Latin  critic,  was  born  Jan.  29,  1632  [A],  at  Naumbourg 

in  Saxuny  ;  and  having  laid  a  good  foundation  of  claifical 

learning  in  his  own  country,  was  fent  to  finifh  his  educa- 

tion  at   Leipuc  [B],  under  'the  profeflbrs   Rivinus[c]  and 

Strauchius  [D].     This  laft  was  his  relation  by  the  mother's 

,   and  fat  opponent  in  the  profeiTor's  chair,    when  our 

'.or    performed  his  exercife  for  his  degree;    on   which 

occafion  he  maintained  a  thefis,  "  De  Moribus  German, 

1  orum."    .  As   his  father   defigned  to  breed  him  to  the 

u-,  in:  applied  himfclf  a  while  to  that  ftudy,  but  not  with- 

.  voting  much  of  his  time  to  polite  literature,  which  he 

feclec!  rnofc,  and  which  he  afterwards  made  the  fole  ob- 


[A]  Aaa   cruditorum  Lipfiz    ann.     «•  tagma  variarum  diflertat.  rarior,  &c. 

'        ...  «I702,"4to. 

[D]  Author  of  the  Chronology  un- 
Our  author  printed  three  differ-     der  his  name. 
:ions  of  this  proicffor  in  his   "  Syn- 
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of  his  application.  With  this  view  he  removed  to  De- 
venter  in  Holland,  attended  the  lectures  of  John  Fr.  Gro- 
novius  ;  and,  convening  with  him,  became  entirely  fixed  in 
his  rclblution.  He  was  fingularly  plcafed  with  this  profefTor, 
fo  that  he  fpent  two  years  in  thefe  rtudics  under  his  direction, 
and  profited  fo  much  thereby,  that  he  afterwards  frequently 
afcribed  all  his  knowledge  to  the  afiiftance  of  this  matter. 
However,  refolving  to  make  ufe  of  all  advantages  for  improv- 
ing himfelf,  he  went  thence  firft  to  Leyden  to  hear  Daniel 
Hciniius,  and  next  to  Amfterdam;  where  attending  the  lec- 
tures of  Alex.  Moms  and  David  Blondel,  this  laft  perfuaded 
him  to  renounce  the  Lutheran  religion,  in  which  he  had 
been  bred,  and  to  embrace  Calvinifm. 

Mean  while,  his  reputation  incrcafed  daily,  and  was  now 
railed  fo  high,  though  but  24  years  of  age,  that  he  was 
judged  qualiiiedfor  the  chair;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Schult- 
ing,  actually  nominated  to  the  profefforfhip  of  Duifburg  by 
the  eleclor  of  Brandenburg  :  who  at  the  fame  time  yielded 
to  his  defire  of  vifiting  Antwerp,  Brufiels,  Lorrain,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries;  in  order  to  complete  tne  plan  he 
had  laid  down  for  finiihing  his  ftudies,  before  he  entered  up- 
on the  exercife  of  his  office.  Young  as  he  was,  he  appeared 
every  way  equal  to  the  employ;  but  held  the  place  no  longer 
than  two  years ;  when  he  cloied  with  an  offer  of  the  profef- 
forfhip  of  Deventcr,  which,  though  of  lets  value  than  buif- 
burg,  was  more  acceptable  to  him  on  many  accounts.  He 
had  a  lingular  affection  for  the  place,  where  firft  he  indulged 
his  inclination  for  thefe  ftudies.  He  had  the  pleafure  of  fuc- 
ceeding  his  much-beloved  Gronovius,  and  that  too  by  a  par- 
ticular recommendation  on  his  removal  to  Leyden.  It  muft 
be  remembered  alfo,  that  he  was  a  profelyte  to  Calvin  in  the 
eftablifhed  religion  at  Deventer,  not  ealily  if  at  all  tolerated 
at  Duifburg  ;  and  laftly,  in  Holland,  there  was  a  fairer 
profpect  of  preferment.  Accordingly,  in  1661,  the  States  of 
Utrecht  made  him  profeffor  of  eloquence  in  that  univerfity 
in  the  room  of  Paulus  ^Emilius. 

Here  he  fixed  his  ambition,  and  refolved  to  move  no  more. 
In  this  temper  he  rejected  felicitations  both  from  Amfterdam 
and  Leyden.  The  eleclor  Palatine  likewife  attempted  in 
vain  to  draw  him  to  Heydclberg,  and  the  republic  of  Venice 
to  Padua.  He  was  in  a  manner  naturalized  to  Holland ; 
and  the  States  of  Utrecht,  being  determined  not  to  part  if 
poffible  with  him,  laid  frefh  obligations  upon  hi  n  ;  and,  in 
1673,  added  to  that  of  eloquence  the  profeubrfhip  of  politics 
and  hiftory.  In  thefe  ftations  he  had  the  honour  to  be  fought 

after 
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after  by  perfons  of  different  countries:  feveral  coming  from 
Germany  for  the  benefit  of  his  inftruclions,  many  from 
Enclund  [E].  He  had  rilled  all  thefe  polls,  with  a  reputation 
nothing  inferior  to  any  of  his  time,  for  more  than  30  years, 
when  he  was  fuddenly  carried  off  with  an  apoplexy,  Jan.  n, 
5,  in  his  yift  year. 

He  had  18  children  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1656, 
but  was  furvived  only  by  four  daughters.  One  of  his  fons, 
a  youth  of  great  hopes,  died,  1692,  in  his  23d  year,  while 
he  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Callimachus,  which  was 
finifhcd  afterwards  by  his  father,  and  printed  in  1697.  - 

Grevius  did  great  fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters,  not  fo 
much  by  original  productions  of  his  own,  as  by  procuring 
rn-ny  editions  of  authors,  which  he  enriched  with  notes  and 
excellent  prefaces  :  as  Hefiod,  Callimachus,  Suetonius,  Ci- 
cero, Floras,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertitis,  Juftin,  Cselar, 
Lucian.  He  publifhed  al/To  of  the  moderns,  Cafaubon's 
*'  Letters,"  feveral  pieces  of  Meurfms,  Huet's  "  Poemata," 
Junius  "  De  piclura  vctcrum,"  Eremita  "  De  Vrita  aulica 
»4  &  civili,"  and  others  of  Icfs  note.  But  his  chef  d*  aeuvrs 
is  his  "  Thcfauru?  antiquiratum  Roman,"  in  12  vols.  fol.  to 
which  he  added  afterwards  "  Thefaur'us  Antiq.  &  Hiftor. 
"  Italia?,"  which  were  printed  after  his  death,  1704,  in  3; 
vols.  folio.  There  alfo  came  out  in  1707,  "  J.  G.  Grevii 
«  Prcckaioncs  &  CXX  Epiftolse  collects  ab  Alb.  Fabricio;" 
to  which  was  added  "  Burmanni  Oratio  ditta  in  Graevii  fu- 
"  nerc,"  to  which  we  are  obliged  for  the  particulars  of  this 
memoir.  In  1717,  was  printed  "  J.  G.  Grsevii  Orationes 
41  quas  Ultrajecli  habuit,"  8vo.  A  great  number  of  his 
letters  were  publimed  by  Burman  in  his  "  Sylloge  Epiftola- 
"  rum,"  in  5  vols.  ^to.  And  the  late  Dr.  Mead  was  pof- 

:jd  of  a  collection  of  original  letters  in  MS.  written  to 
Grevius  by  the  moft  eminent  perfons  in  learning,  as  Bafnage, 
]>ayk',  Burman,  Le  Clerc,  Faber,  Fabricius,  Gronovius, 
Kufter,  Limborch,  PufFendorfF,  Salmafius,  Spanheim,  Spi- 
nofa,  Tollius,  Bentley,  Dodwcll,  Locke,  Potter,  Abbe 
]%..ffuet,  Bignon,  Harduin,  Huet,  Menage,  Spon,  Vaillant, 
from  the  year  1670  to  1703,  when  Grevius  died. 


[r."l   Among  others,  Dr.  Mead,  and     lectures.     See  Mead's  Life,  £c.  1754^ 
his  eldeft  brother  Samuel  Mead,  Efq;     Svo. 
Co  it  law,  both  attended   his 

Aih.  Oxon.  GREW  (OBADIAH),  a  worthy  parifli  prieft,  was  born, 
1607,  at  Athcrfton  in  Warwickmire  ;  and  having  been  well 
grounded  in  grammar-learning  under  his  uncle  Mr.  John 

Denifon, 
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Ocnifon,  was  fent  to  Buliol-collcge  in  Oxford,  in  1624. 
1  a  re  purfuing  his  ftudies  carefully,  he  became  qualified  for 
the  academical  honours;  and  taking  both  his  degrees  in  arts 
at  the  regular  times,  he  entered  at  28  years  of  age  into  the 
priefthood.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  he  fided 
with  the  parliament  party,  took  the  Covenant ;  and,  at  the 
requeit  of  the  corporation  of  Coventry,  became  rniniirer  of 
the  great  parifh  of  St.  Michael  in  that  city.  He  filled  this 
Nation  by  a  confcientious  performance  of  all  the  duties  thereof. 
The  foundnefs  of  his  doctrine  according  to  his  perfuafion, 
the  prudence  and  fanctity  of  his  converiation,  the  vigilancv 
and  tendernefs  of  his  care,  were  of  that  conftant  tenor,  that 
he  feemed  to  do  all  which  the  belt  writers  upon  the  paftoral 
office  tells  us  fhould  be  done.  As  he  fided  with  the  Prefby- 
terians  againft  the  hierarchy,  fo  he  joined  with  that  party 
alfo  againft  the  deilgn  of  destroying  the  king.  In  this,  as  in 
other  things,  he  a^ted  both  with  integrity  and  courage,  of 
which  we  have  the  following  remarkable  inftance.  In  1648, 
when  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant-general,  was  at  Coventry 
upon  his  march  towards  London,  Mr.  Grew  took  this  op- 
portunity to  reprefent  to  him  the  wickednefs  of  the  defign, 
then  more  vifibly  on  foot,  for  taking  off  his  majefly,  and  the 
fad  confequences  thereof,  fhould  it  take  effect  ;  earneftly 
preffing  him  to  ufe  his  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  and  not 
Ceafmg  to  folicit  him,  till  he  obtained  his  promife  for  it. 
Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  this  ;  afterwards,  when  the  defign, 
became  too  apparent,  he  addreffed  a  letter  to  him,  reminding 
him  of  his  promife,  and  took  care  to  have  his  letter  delivered 
into  Cromwell's  own  hands. 

In  1651,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  in  divinity,  and  com- 
pleted that  of  doctor  the  enfuing  act,  when  he  preached  the 
"  Concio  ad  Clerum"  with*  applaufe.  In  1654,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  afliftants  to  the  commiffioners  of  War- 
\vickfhire,  for  the  ejection  of  fuch  as  were  then  called  fcan- 
dalous,  ignorant,  and  infufficient  miniflers  and  fchoolrnafters. 
He  continued  at  St.  Michael's,  greatly  efteemed  and  beloved 
among  his  parifhioners,  till  his  majeity's  Reftoration ;  after 
which  he  feems  to  have  refigned  his  benefice  in  purfuance  to 
the  act  of  conformity  in  1661.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
engaged  among  the  conventiclers  after  his  deprivation ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  preferved  the  refpe£r.  and  affection  of  the 
citizens  of  Coventry  till  his  death,  which  happened  Oct.  22, 
1689.  He  publifhed~"  A  Sinner's  Juftification  by  Chrifl 
"  &c.  delivered  in  feveral  Sermons  on  Jer.  ii.  6.  1670,"  Hift.  of  his 
Svo  :  and  "  Meditations  upon  our  Saviour's  Parable  of  the 

«  prodigal 
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"  prodigal  Son,  &c.  1678,"  460,  both  at  the  requeft,  and 
for  the  common  benefit,  of  fome  of  his  quondam  pariih- 
oners. 

GREW  (NEHEMIAH),  fon  of  the  preceding,  a  learned 
writer  and  phyfician,  who,  being  apparently  bred  up  in  his 
father's  principles  of  Nonconformity,  was  fent  abroad  to  com- 
pleat  his  education  in  one  of  the  foreign  univerfities.    There 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  [A]  ;  after  which,  refolving  to 
iettle  in  London,  he  flood  candidate  for  an  honorary  fellow- 
fhip  in  die  College  of  Phyficians  there,  and  was  admitted 
Sept.  30,  1680  [B].     He  grew  into  an  extenfive  practice  by 
his  merit,  which  had  recommended  him  to  the  Royal  Society; 
where  he  was  chofen  fellow  fome  years  before,  and,  upon 
the  death  of  Mr,  Oldenburg  their  fecretary,  fucceeded  him 
in  that  poft  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1677  [c].    In  confequence 
whereof,  he  carried  on  the  publication  of  the  "  Philofophical 
"  Tranfactions"  from  Jan.  enfuing  till  the  end  of  Feb.  1678. 
In  the  mean  time,  purfuant  to  an  order  of  council  of  July 
18  that  year,  he  chew  up,  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  natural  and 
"  artificial  Rarities  belonging  to  the  Society."     This  was 
publifhed  under  the  title  of  "  Mufeum  Regalis  Societatis, 
"  £cc.   1 68 1,"  folio,  and  was  followed  by  "  A  comparative 
"  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  begun,  &c.   1681," 
folio;    and  "  The  Anatomy  of  Plants,  &c.   1682,"  folio. 
After  this  he  continued  to  employ  the  prefs  for  the  fervice  of 
the  public,  and  his  own  reputation  at  the  fame  time,  fince 
he  printed  feveral  other  trcatifes  much  efteemed  by  the  learned 
world  [D],  both  at  home  and  abroad,  being  moffjy  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  foreigners.     Thus  he  palled  his  time  with  the 
reputation  of  a  learned  author  and  an  able  practitioner  in  his 

.  Oxon.  Vol.  IT.  col.  C^S.  «  written  to  dcmonfrrate  the  Truth  and 

3en.  Did.  from  the  Regitkr  "  Excellence  of  the  Bible,  which  con- 

of  the  collie.  "  tains  the  Laws  of  this  Kingdom  in 

Jirch's  Hiit.  of  R.  S.  Vol.  IV.  "  the  lower  World,  1701,"  fol.    This 

Thefe   are,  i.  "  Obfervations  is   his    capital   piece,    was    univerfally 

Nature  of  Snaw,"  in  read,  and   among  others  foon  drew  the 

Phi!.  Tranf.   NT°  92.     2.  "  The  DC-  eyes  of  Mr.  Bayie  ;  who,  finding  fome 

ion  and  Ufe  of  the  Pores  in  the  of   his  principles   in   danger  thereby, 

ik'm  of  the  Hands  and  Feet.'"    Ibid,  thought  proper  to  attack  it :   but  a  de- 

V*  159.  for  May  i6S4.     3.  "  Trac-  fence  appeared  foon  after  in  the  "  Bi- 

:  fjJis  catlnrtid  amari  in  agris  "  bliotheque  Choifie,"  Tom.  V.  writ- 

ibalhamenfibus  &  hujui'modi   alib  ten  by  Le  Clerc,  who  had  printed  an 

-:inatura&ufa,  1695,"  nmo.  abridgement  of  the  "  Cofmologia"  in 

>lo3ia  Sacra  :   or  a  Difcourfe  Tom.  I.  II.  and  III.  of  the  fame  "  Bi- 

Uniyerfe,  as  it  is  the  Crea-  <«  bliotiie^ue.1' 

?'  tare  und  Kingdom  of  God  :  chiefly 
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profeflion  till  his  death,  which  happened  fuddcnly  on  Lady- 
day  1711. 

GREY  (Lady  JANE),  an  illuftrious  pcrfonage  of  the 
blood  royal  ot  England  by  both  parents  :  her  grandmother 
on  her  father's  fide,  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorfet,  being 
queen  confort  to  Edward  IV.  [A]  and  her  grandmother  on 
her  mother's,  lady  Frances  Brandon,  being  daughter  to 
Henry  VII.  queen  dowager  of  France,  and  mother  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  [B].  Lady  Jane  was  born,  1537  [cj,  at 
Broadgatc,  her  father's  feat  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  very  early 
gave  aftonifhing  proofs  of  the  pregnancy  of  her  parts  ;  info- 
much,  that  upon  a  comparifon  with  Edward  VI.  who  was 
partly  of  the  fame  age,  and  thought  a  kind  of  miracle,  the 
fuperiority  has  been  given  to  her  in  every  refpecSi:  [D].  Her 
genius  appeared  in  the  works  of  her  needle ;  then  in  the 
beautiful  character  in  which  fhe  wrote  j  befides  which,  fhe 
played  admirably  on  various  inftruments  of  mufic,  and  ac- 
companied them  with  a  voice  exquiutely  fwect  in  itfelf,  and 
aflifted  by  all  the  graces  that  art  could  beftow  [E].  Thefe, 
however,  were  only  inferior  ornaments  in  her  character; 
and,  as  fhe  was  far  from  priding  herfelf  upon  them,  fo, 
through  the  rigour  of  her  parents  in  exacting  them,  they  be- 
came her  grief  more  than  her  pleafare  :  but  this  unhappinefs 
was  fweetened  by  the  nobler  branch  of  her  breeding. 

Her  father  had  himfelf  a  tincture  of  letters,  and  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  learned.  He  had  two  chaplains,  Harding 
and  Aylmer  [F],  both  men  of  diftinguifhed  learning,  whom, 
he  employed  as  tutors  to  his  daughters  ;  and  under  their  m- 
ftrudlions,  fhe  made  fuch  a  proficiency  as  amazed  them  both. 
Her  own  language  fhe  fpoke  and  wrote  with  peculiar  accu- 
racy:  the  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  efpecially  Greek, 
were  as  natural  to  her  as  her  own.  She  not  only  underfrood 
them  perfectly,  but  fpoke  and  wrote  them  with  the  greateit 
freedom  :  fhe  was  verfed  likewife  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Arabic,  and  all  this  while  a  mere  child.  She  had  alfo  a  fe- 
datenefs  of  temper,  a  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  and  a  fo- 

[A]  Mill's    Catalogue   of  Honour,          [F]  Both  then  zealous  Proteftants  ; 
p.  543'  but  Harding  turned  Papift  afterwards, 

[B]  Brook's  Catalogue  of  Nobility,     and  became  one  of  the  ablell  \vr.ui:,  in 
p.  212.  thatcaufc,  which  he  maintained  agiinft 

[c]  Biirnet's  Hiftory  of  the  Reform-  bi (hop  Jewel.     See  the  works  of  that 

ation,  Vol.  II.  p.  272.  bifliop.       Aylmer   was    afterwards    bi- 

[D]  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments.  fliop  of  London.     See  Strype's  Life  of 

[E]  Chaloneri  deploratio  acerbae  nc-  him. 
cis  D.  Janae  Grate,  3ft. 
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V  of  judgement,  that  enabled  her  not  only  to  become  the 
of  languages,  but  of  fciences  j  fo  that  fhe  thought, 
Ipokc,  and  reafonedj  upon  fubjefts  of  the  greateft  import-. 
nncv,  in  a  manner  that  furprized  all.  With  thefe  endow- 
mcnts,  fhe  had  fo  much  mildnefs,  humility,  and  modefty,  that 
fhe  let  no  value  at  all  upon  thofe  acquiiitions.  She  was  na-  " 
turally  fond  of  literature,  and  thatfondnefs  was  much  height- 
ened as  well  by  the  feventy  of  her  parents  in  the  feminine 
part  of  her  education,  as  by  the  gentlenefs  of  her  tutor  Ayl- 
mcr  in  this :  when  mortified  and  confounded  by  the  unme- 
rited chidin:;  of  the  former,  ftie  returned  with  double  plea- 
lure  to  the  1'effons  of  the  latter,  and  fought  in  Demofthenes 
and  Plato,  who  were  her  favourite  authors,  the  delight  that 
was  denied  her  in  all  the  other  fcenes  of  life,  in  which  (he 
mingled  but  little,  and  feldom  with  any  fatisfaclion  [G].  It 
is  true,  her  alliance  to  the  crown,  as  \vell  as  the  great  favour 
in  which  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  her  father  flood  both  with 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  unavoidably  brought  her  fome- 
times  to  court,  and  fhe  received  particularly  many  marks  of 
Edward's  attention  ;  yet  fhe  feems  to  have  continued  for  the 
moft  part  in  the  country  at  Broadgate. 

Here  flic  was  with  her  beloved  books  in  1550^  when  the 
famous  Roger  Afcham  called  on  a  vifit  to  the  family  in  Au- 
guft  ^  and  all  the  reft  of  each  fex  being  out  a-hunting,  he 
went  to  wait  upon  lady  Jane  in  her  apartment,  and  found 
her  reading  the  ct  Fhzedon"  of  Plato  in  the  original  Greek,; 
Afroniihcd  at  it,  after  the  firft  compliments,  he  afked  her^ 
.  /  fhe  loft  fuch  pailimc  as  there  needs  muft  be  *n  the  park? 
at  which  fmilir.g,  ihe  aniwered,  "  I  will  all  their  fport  in 
"  the  park  is  'but  a  lhadow  to  that  pleafure  that  I  find  in 
"  Plato.  Alas,  good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  plea- 
"  lure  meant."  i  his  naturally  leading  him  to  enquire^ 
how  a  lady  of  her  age  had  attained  to  fuch  a  depth  of  plea- 
fure both  in  the  Platonic  language  and  philcfophy,  fhe  made 
the  following  very  remarkable  reply :  "  I  will  tell  you,  and 
:  I  will  tell  you  a  truth,  which  perchance  you  will  marvel 
"  at.  ;One  of  the  greatefl  benefits  which  ever  God  gave 
*'  me,  is  thnt  he  tent  me  fo  fharp  and  fevere  parents^  and  fo 
"•  g«  r  rlc  a  fchoolmafter.  For  when  I  am  in  prefence  either 
:;  ther  or  mother,  whether  I  fpeak,  keep  filence,  fit, 
'!,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  fad,  be  fewing, 
1'iayiiipr,  dancing,  or  doing  any  thing  elfe,  I  am  fo  fharply 
io  cruelly  threatened,  yea  prefently  fometimes 

[r,]  Fox  as  before. 

"  with 
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"  with  pinches,  rips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways  (which  I 
"  will  not  name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them)  fo  without 
"  meafure  mifordcrcd,  that  I  think  myfelf  in  Hell,  till  time 
"  come  that  I  muft  go  to  Mr.  Aylmer  ;  who  teachc-th  me 
*'  fo  gently,  fo  pleafantly,  \vith  fuch  fair  allurements  to  learn- 
'*'  ing,  that  1  think  all  the  time  nothing  while  I  am  with 
"  him  :  and  when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping, 
^becaufe  whatfoever  I  do  elfe  but  learning  is  full  of  grief, 
"  trouble,  fear,  and  wholly  mifliking  unto  me.  And  thus 
"  iny  book  hath  been  lo  much  my  pleafure,  and  bringcth 
"  daily  to  me  more  pleafure  and  more,  and  that  in  refpect 
"  of  it  all  other  pleafures  in  very  deed  be  but  trifles  and 
<e  troubles  unto  me."  What  reader  is  not  melted  with  this 
fpcech  ?  \Vhat  fcholar  does  not  envy  Afcham's  felicity  at  this 
interview  ?  He  was  indeed  very  deeply  affected  with  it,  and 
to  that  impreffion  we  owe  the  difcovery  of  fome  further  par- 
ticulars concerning  this  lovely  fcholar. 

At  this  juncture  he  was  going  to  London  in  order  to  at- 
tend Sir  Richard  Morrifon  on  his  embaffy  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  in  a  letter  wrote  the  December  following  to 
the  dcarcft  of  his  friends  [H],  having  informed  him  that  he 
had  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  being  admitted  to  con- 
verfe  familiarly  with  this  young  lady  at  court,  and  that  fhe 
had  written  a  very  elegant  letter  to  him,  he  proceeds  to  men- 
tion this  vifit  at  Broadgate,  and  his  furprize  thereon,  not 
without  fome  degree  of  rapture.  Thence  he  takes  occafioa 
to  obferve,  that  The  both  fpoke  and  wrote  Greek  to  admira- 
tion -y  and  thau  fhe  had  promifed  to  write  him  a  letter  in  that 
language,  upon  condition  that  he  would  fend  her  one  nrft 
from  the  emperor's  court  [i}.  But  this  rapture  rofe  much 
higher  while  he  was  penning  a  letter  addreffed  to  herfelf  the 
following  month.  There,  fpeaking  of  this  interview,  he 
allures  her,  that  among  all  the  agreeable  varieties  which  he 
had  met  with  in  his  travels  abroad,  nothing  had  occurred  tcr 
raife  his  admiration  like  that  incident  in  the  preceding  fum- 
mer  when  he  found  her,  a  young  maiden  by  birth  fo  noble^ 
in  the  abfence  of  her  tutor,  and  in  the  fumptuous  houfe  of 
her  moft  noble  father,  at  a  time  too  when  all  the  reft  of  the 
family,  both  male  and  female,  were  regaling  thcmfclves 
abroad  with  the  pleafures  of  the  rhale  -,  1  found,  continues 
he,  J  '/.it  KK\  ©EOI,  Q  Jupiter  and  all  ye  Gods  !  I  found,  I 
fay,  the  divine  virgin  diligently  fruuying  the  divine  "  Phaedo"1 
of  the  divine  Plato  in  the  original  Greek.  Happier  certainly 

[H]  Viz.  Sturmius.  See  art.  ASCKAM.       [i]  Afcham's Epiil.  iv.  lib.  r. 
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in  this  refpeft,  than  in  being  defcended,  both  on  the  father 
and  mother's  fide,  from  kings  and  queens  [K].  He  then 
puts  her  in  mind  of  the  Greek  epiftle  Ihe  had  promifed  ; 
prompted  her  to  write  another  alfo  to  his  friend  Sturmi us, 
that  what  he  had  faid  of  her,  whenever  he  came,  might  be 
rendered  credible  by  fuch  authentic  evidence. 

If  lady  Jane  received  this  letter  in  the  country,  yet  it  is 
probable  (he  did  not  ftay  there  long  after,  fmce  fotne  changes 
happened  in  the  family  which  muft  have  brought  her  to  town  j 
for  her  maternal  uncles,  Henry  and  Charles  Brandon,  both 
dying  at  Bugden,  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln's  palace,  of  the  fweat- 
ing  ficknefs  [L],  her  father  was  created  duke  of  Suffolk, 
O6t.  1551  [M];  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick  was  alfo 'created 
duke  of  Northumberland  the  fame  day  [N],  and  in  Nov.  the 
duke  of  Somerfet  was  imprifoned  for  a  confpiracy  againft 
him  as  privy-counfellor  [o].  During  this  interval,  came 
the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland  from  France,  who  being 
magnificently  entertained  by  king  Edward,  was  alfo,  among 
other  ladies  of  the  blood  royal,  complimented  as  her  grand- 
mother, by  lady  Jane,  who  was  now  at  court,  and  much  in 
the  king's  favour  [p].  In  the  fummer  of  1552,  the  king 
made  a  progrefs  through  fome  parts  of  England,  during 
which,  lady  Jane  went  to  pay  her  duty  to  his  majefty's  fitter, 
the  lady  Mary,  at  Newhall  in  Eflex:  and  in  this  vifit  her 
piety  and  zeal  againft  Popery  prompted  her  to  reprove  the 
lady  Anne  Wharton  for  making  a  curtefy  to  the  hoft,  which 
being  carried  by  fome  officious  perfon  to  the  ear  of  the  prin- 
cefs,  was  retained  in  her  heart,  fo  that  fhe  never  loved  lady 
Jane  afterwards  [qj  ;  and,  indeed,  the  events  of  the  follow- 
ing year  were  not  likely  to  work  a  reconciliation. 

The  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  who  were 
now,  upon  the  fall  of  Somerfer,  grown  to  the  height  of  their 
wifhes  in  power,  upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  health  in 
J553>  began  to  think  how  to  prevent  that  reverfe  of  fortune 
which,  as  things  then  flood,  they  forefaw  muft  happen  upon 
his  death.  To  obtain  this  end,  no  other  remedy  was  judged 
fufficient,  but  a  change  in  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  and 

[K]  Plato  is  ftyled  the  Divine,  by  the  ever  he  faw  this  noble  lady.  School- 
Heathen  thcologifts,  and  his  "  1'hssdo"  matter,  p.  35.  edit.  1711. 

s  chief  t^tt  upon   that   fubjed.         [L]  Du-dale's  Baronage,    Vol.  II. 

Afcham  relates  this  interview  again  in  p.  300. 


hie  "  Schoolmaster,"  where  he  lays,  ne 
remembered  this  talk  gladly,  Loth  be- 
caule  it  was  fo  worthy  of  memory,  and 
becaufe  alfo  it  was  the  laft  talk  that 
«v«  he  had,  and  die  hit  tims  that 


Ibk1.  Vol.  I.  p'.  720,  72,1. 
King  Edward's  journal, 
o  |  General  Hiftory  of  England, 
]  Ibid. 


.  q.  ]  Fo:£  as  before. 
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transferring   it  into  their  own  f^nil  \-*.     Wh.it  other  U- 
Were  take:  i  piv;vir.;:-ir\-  to  this  bold  a'.teniji:,    may  b-  J>'n  in 
the  genera!  hiltory,  and  is  lorci^n  to  n   -moir, 

which  is  (.  >ncerni  I  only  in  relating  the  part  that  wa  .<\i 

for  lady  Jane  to  act  ;n  the  intended  revolution  ;  hat  ihis  was 
t!u-  pi'iir-inal  part,  in  reality  the  whole  Centered  in  her. 
Thole  •.  .t  and  amiable  qualit.i.r,  which  had  rendered 

her  deai  to  ml  who  h:ui  the  happinefs  to  Icnov/  her,  joined  to 
her  near  affinity  to  the  king,  IuK  _  -ded  her  to  become  the 
chief  tool  of  u  n  ambition,  notoriously  not  her  o\v;  Up  —i 
this  very  account,  ihe  was  married  to  the  IcH  Guilford  Dud- 
ley, fourth  fon  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  without  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  real  deiun  o[  the  match,  which  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  latt>  r  end  of  May,  fa 
much  to  the  king's  fatisfa&ion,  that  he  contributed  boun- 
teoufly  to  the  cxpence  of  it  from  r  :  .:!  wardrobe  [R]. 
In  the  mean  time,  though  the  populace  were  very  far  from 
being  pleafed  with  the  exorbitant  grcatnefs  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  yet  they  could  not  help  admiring  the 
beauty  and  innocence  which  appeared  in  lord  Guilford  anJ 
his  bride.  f 

But  the  pomp  and  fplendcr  attending  their  nuptials  was 
the  laft  gleam  or  joy  that  fhone  in  the  palace  of  Edward,  who 
grew  fo  weak  in  a  few  days  after,  that  Northumberland 
thought  it  high  time  to  carry  his  project  into  execution. 
Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  he  broke  the  matter 
to  the  young  monarch  ;  and,  having  fir  ft  made  all  fuch  co- 
lourable objections  as  the  affair  would  admit,  againft  his 
majefty's  two  fitters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  he  obferved,  that,  "  the  lady  Jane,  who 
"  ilood  next  upon  the  royal  line,  was  a  pcrfon  of  extraordi- 
*'  nary  qualities  ;  that  her  zeal  for  the  Reformation  was  un- 
"  questioned  ;  that  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
"  nation,  than  the  profpeci  of  fuch  a  princefs  ;  that  in  this 
•"  cafe  he  was  bound  to  fet  afide  all  partialities  of  blood  and 
*'  nearnefs  of  relation,  which  were  inferior  confiderations, 
"  and  ought  to  be  over-ruled  by  the  public  good."  To  cor- 
roborate this  difcourfe,  care  was  taken  to  place  about  the 
king,  thole  who  fhould  make  it  their  bufr.ids  to  touch  fre- 
quently upon  this  fubject,  enlarge  upon  the  accotnplifhrntertt^  . 
of  lady  Jane,  and  defcribe  her  with  all  imaginable  it  s  ; 

fo  that  at  laft,  the  king's  affections  ftanding  for  this  difpoh- 


[R]  See  Stvyoc's  Memorials,  Vol.  II.  p.  42-55  while  the  paiucul^r^  are  men- 
tioned. 
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tion  of  the  crown,  he  yielded  to  overlook  his  fitters,  ar.J  feS 
afide  his  father's  will.  Agreeably  to  winch,  a  deed  of  fettle- 
incnt  being  drawn  up  in  form  of  law  by  the  judges,  was 
Ji^nt-d  by  his  majefty,  and  all  the  lords  of  the  council  [s]. 

This  difficult  affair  once  accompliflied,  and  the  letters  pa- 
tent having  pafled  the  feals  before  the  clofe  of  the  month, 
the  next  ftep  was  to  concert  the  propereft  method  for  carry- 
ing this  fettlement  into  execution,  and  till  that  was  done  to 
keep  it  as  fecret  as  poflible.     To  this  end  Northumberland 
formed  a  project,  which,  if  it  had  fucceeded,  would  have 
made  all  things  eafy  and  fecure.     He  directed  letters  to  the 
lady  Mary  in  her  brother's  name,  requiring  her  attendance 
at  Greenwich  where  the  court  then  was ;  and  flie  had  got 
within  half  a  day's  journey  of  that  place  when  the  king  ex- 
pired, July  6,   1553'-  but,  having  timely  notice  of  it,  flie 
thereby  avoided  the  fnare  which  had  been  fo  artfully  laid  to 
entrap  her  [T].     The  two  dukes,  Suffolk  and  Northumber- 
land, found  it  nccefiary  to  conceal  the  king's  deceafe,  that 
they  might  have  time  to  gain  the  city  of  London,  and  to 
procure  the  confent  of  lady  Jane,  who  was  fo  far  from  hav- 
ing anyirand  in  this  bufmefs,  that  as  yet  fhe  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  procure  her 
the  title  of  queen  [u].     At  this  juncture,  Mary  fent  a  letter 
to  the  privy-council,  in  which,  though  {he  did  not  take  the 
title  of  cuucn,  yet  me  clearly  afierted  her  right  to  the  crown ; 
took  notice  of  their  concealing  her  brother's  death,  and  of 
the  practice  into  which  they  had  fince  entered  ;  intimating, 
that  there  was  fcill  room  for  reconciliation,  and  that,  if  they 
complied   with   their  duty  in  proclaiming  her  queen,    (he 
could  forgive  and  even  forget  what  was  paft  :  but  in  anfwer 
to  this  they  infilled  upon  the  indubitable  right,  and  their  own 
unalterable  fidelity  to  queen  Jane,  to  whom  they  perfuaded 
the  lady  Mary  to  fubmit. 

Thcfc  previous  ftcps  being  taken,  and  the  Tower  and  city 
of  London  fecured,  the  council  quitted  Greenwich,  and  came 
to  London  ;  and,  July  10,  in  the  forenoon,  the  two  laft- 
mentioned  dukes  repaired  to  Durham-houfe,  where  the  lady 
Jane  refided  with  her  hufband,  as  part  of  Northumberland's 
family.  There  the  duke  of  Suffolk  with  much  foiemnity 
explained  to  his  daughter,  the  difpofition1  the  late  king  had 
made  of  his  crown  by  letters  patent ;  the  clear  fenfe  the 

[s]  General  Hiftory.  p.  85,  where  that  author  obferves,  that 

[TJ  She  WM  informed  of  Edward's  a<  fhe  never  had  the  power  of  qyesm, 

death  by  the  earl  of  ArunJel.  fo  it  was  never  meant  flie  flio'.ild. 
[uj    Leiccftcr's-    Common-wealth, 

privy- 
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privy-council  had  of  her  right  ;  the  confent  of  the  magif- 
trates  and  citizens  of  London  ;  and,  in  conclulion,  himfclf 
and  Northumberland  fell  on  their  knees,  and  paid  their  ho- 
mage to  her  as  queen  of  England.  The  poor  lady,  fome- 
what  allonifhcd  at  their  difcourfe,  but  not  at  all  moved  by 
their  reafons,  or  in  the  leaft  elevated  by  fuch  unexpected  ho- 
jiours,  returned  them  an  anfwer  to  this  efteft  :  "  That  the 
"  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  natural  right  ftanding  for  the 
"  king's  fitters,  fhe  would  beware  of  burdening  her  weak 
"  confcience  with  a  yoke  which  did  belong  to  them;  that 
"  fhe  underftood  the  infamy  of  thole  who  had  permitted  the 
"  violation  of  right  to  gain  a  fcepter  ;  that  it  were  to  mock 
"  God,  and  deride  juttice,  to  fcruple  at  the  dealing  of  a 
"  (hilling,  and  not  at  the  usurpation  of  a  crown.  Bcfides," 
laid  (he,  "  I  am  not  fo  young,  nor  fo  little  read  in  the  guiles 
"  of  fortune,  to  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  taken  by  them.  If  fhe  en- 
"  rich  any,  it  is  but  to  make  them  the  fubject  of  her  fpoil  ;  if 
*'  fhe  raife  others,  it  is  but  to  pleafure  herfelf  with  their  ruins  ; 
*'  what  fhe  adored  but  yefterday,  is  to-day  her  paftime  ;  and 
"  if  I  now  permit  her  to  adorn  and  crown  me,  I  muft  to- 
"  morrow  fuffer  her  to  crufh  and  tear  me  to  pieces.  Nay, 
"  with  what  crown  does  fhe  prefent  me  ?  A  crown  which 
**  hath  been  violently  and  fhamefully  wrefted  from  Catha- 
"  rine  of  Arragon,  made  more  unfortunate  by  the  punifh- 
*'  ment  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  others  that  wore  it  after  her  : 
*'  and  why  then  would  you  have  me  add  my  blood  to  theirs, 
"  and  be  the  third  victim,  from  whom  this  fatal  crown  may 
*c  be  ravifhed  with  the  head  that  wears  it?  But  in  cafe  it 
"  fhould  not  prove  fatal  unto  me,  and  that  all  its  venorn 
"  were  confumed,  if  fortune  fhould  give  me  warranties  of 
"  her  conftancy,  fhould  I  be  well  advifed  to  take  upon  me 
"  thefe  thorns,  which  would  dilacerate,  though  not  kill  me 
"  outright  ;  to  burthen  myfelf  with  a  yoke,  which  ;youid 
"  not  fail  to  torment  me,  though  I  were  aflured  not  to  be 
"  ftrangled  with  it  ?  My  liberty  is  better  than^the  chain  you: 
*'  proffer  me,  with  what  precious  ftones  foever  it  be  adorned, 
*.*  or  of  what  gold  foever  framed  I  will  not  exchange  my 
"  peace  for  honourable  and  precious  jealoufies,  for  magni- 
'**  ficcnt  and  clorious  fetters.  '  And  if  you  love  me  imcerely 
"  and  in  good  earneft,  you  will  rather  v/ifh  me  a  fecure 
**  and  quiet  fortune,  though  mean,  than  an  exalted  condi- 
"  tion,  expofed  to  the  wind,  and  followed  by  fome  difmal 
«  fall  [\vj." 


[\v]  Burnet  as  befor*.    ITylin'j  Hift  of  F.cformation,  ar.d  Strype's  Memorials. 

U  i  However, 
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r,  fhe  was  at  length  prevailed  upon,  by  the  exhor- 
tations of  her  father,  the  interceflion  of  her  mother,  the  art- 
j  :!  pcrfuafions  of  Northumberland,  and  above  all,  the  earneft 
of  her  hufband,  whom  fhe  tenderly  loved  [x],  to  yield 
her  aflcnt  to  what  had  been,  and  was  to  be  done.    And  thus, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  flic  fufVercd   herfelf  to  be  conveyed  by 
v.-atcr  to  the  Tower,  where  fhe  entered  with  all  the  ftate  of  a 
queen,  attended  by  the  principal  nobility,  and,  which  is  very 
extraordinary,  her  train  fupported  by  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk, 
1-er  mother,  in  whom,  if  in  any  of  this  line,  the  right  of 
iucccffion  remained.     About  fix  in  the  afternoon,  fhe  was 
jTociaimed  with  all  due  folemnities  in  the  city  [Y]  ;  the  fame 
day  fhc  allb  affumed  the  regal  title,  and  proceeded  aftei  wards 
to  exercife  many  acts  of  fovereignty  :  but,  pruTmg  over  the 
tranfaftions  of  her  fnort  reign,  which  are  the  fubjeil  of  the 
general  hiftory,  it  i?  more  immediately  our  bufmefs  to  con- 
clude this  article  with  her  behaviour  on  her  fall.     Queen 
JVlary  was  no  fooner  proclaimed,  than  the  duke  of  Suirolk, 
who  then  refided  with  his  daughter  in  the  Tower,  went  to 
her  apartment,  and,  in  the  fofteft  terms  he  could,  acquainted 
her  with  the  iituation  of  their  affairs,  and  that,  laying  afide 
the  ftate  and  digni:y  of  a  queen,  fhe  muft  again  return  to 
that  of  a  private  perfon  :  to  which,  with  a  fettled  and  ferene 
countenance,  fhe  made  this  anfwer  :  "  Sir,  I  better  brook 
*'  this  mcffage  than   my  former  advancement  to    royalty  : 
"  out  of  obedience  to  you  and  my  mother,  I  have  grievoufly 
"  finned,  and  offered  violence  to  mvklf.     Now  I  do  wil- 
"  lingly,  and  as  obeying  the  motions  of  my  foul,  reliriqulfh 
"  vhe  crown,  and  endeavour  to  faive  thofe  faults  committed 
**  by  others,  (if  at  leaft  fo  great  a  fault  can  be  falved)  by  a 
"  willing  relinquiihment  and  ingenuous  acknowledgement 

I     m  [•/.]." 

Thus  ended  her  reign,  but  not  her  misfortunes.     She  faw 
of  her  hufband,  with  all  his  family,  and  many  of 

nobility  and  gentry,  brought  prifoners  to' the  Tower  for 

r  claim  to  the  c.own  ;  and  this  grief  muft  have 

: orne  accefSon  from  his  being  f®on  after  brought  to 

.-lock.     Before  the  end  of  the  month,  fhe  had  the'raor- 

ns,  lie  is  faiJ  title,  and  may  be  feen  in  «  The  Life 

'.her  in  "  of  William.  Lord  Burleigh,"  p.  19. 

•;,  1m,  p.  150.  where  the  printer  <Jnuton's  name  ap- 

f'le  I  :°"  was  penned  pears   at  i\-  a,  which  pr.-ibi'.'iy 

'ohii  Tbrogmorton,  v.ith  great  was  not  ka;'vva   by   Strype.      See  his 

'   a'-'i  -    and   contains   in  Memorials,  Vol.  III.   p.  13. 

Y  thing  that   could  caft         [z]  Clarke's  Morrow  of  Ecclef.Hift. 

•   Jpoti  quctu  jaai's  Pai't  ii.   p.  59. 

tification 
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ation  of  feeing  her  ov/n  f.iilu T,  the  duke  cf  Suffolk,  in 
the  fame  circumltanccs  with  hcrllll';  but  her  mother,  the 
tiuchefs,  n<)t  only  remained  exempt  from  all  punifhment, 
but  had  fuch  an  interef]  \.itli  tiic  queen  as  to  procure  the 
duke  hib  liberty  on  the  laii-  day  of  the  month.  Lady  Jane 
and  her  hulband,  being  ilill  in  confinement,  were,  Nov.  3, 
155},  carried  from  the  'rower  to  Guildhall  with  Cranmer 
and  others,  arraigned  and  convicted  of  high-treafon  before 
judge  Morgan,  who  pronounced  on  them  lentencc  of  death, 
the  remembrance  of  which  afterwards  .'Heeled  him  fo  far, 
that  he  died  raving.  Howevu',  the  iirictnefs  of  their  con- 
finement was  mitigated  in  December,  by  a  permiilion  to 
take  the  air  in  the  queen's  garden,  and  other  little  indul- 
gences. This  might  give  ibme  gleams  of  hope  ;  and  therd 
arc  reafons  to  believe  the  queen  would  have  fparcd  her  lite, 
if  Wiat's  rebellion  had  not  happened:  but  her  father's  being- 
engaged  in  that  rebellion,  gave  the  minifters  an  opportunity 
of  perfuacling  the  queen,  that  (he  could  not  be  fate  herfelr, 
while  lady  Jane  and  her  hufband  were  alive  :  yet  Mary  was 
not  brought  without  much  difficulty  to  take  them  off.  The 
news  made  no  great  impreffion  upon  lady  Jane  :  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  death  was  palled  ;  fhe  had  expected  it  long,  and  was 
fo  well  prepared  to  meet  her  fate,  that  flie  was  very  little 
difcornpo'ed. 

But  the  queen's  charity  hurt  her  more  than  her  juftice. 
The  day  firft  fixed  for  her  death  was  Friday,  Feb.  the  qth  ; 
and  ihe  had  in  fome  meafure  taken  leave  of  the  world  by 
writing  a  letter  to  her  unhappy  father,  who  (lie  heard  was 
more  difturbed  with  the  thoughts  of  being  the  author  of  her 
death,  than  with  the  apprehcniions  of  his  own  [A],  In  this 

ferens 

i 

[A]  There  is  fomething  fo  finking  "  tunate  eftate  :  yet,  my  dear  father, 

in  this  letter,  and  fo  much  above  her  "  if  I  may  without  offence  rejoice  \\\ 

•years,  that  we  cannot  debar  the  reader  "  my  mifhaps,  mcthinks  in  this  i  may 

from  it.     It  is  in  thefe  terms  :   '•  Fa-  <:  account  myfelf  blefied  }' that, wafliing 

«'  ther,  although   it  pleafeth  God    to  "  my  hands  with  the  innocency  of  my 

"  haiku  my  death  by  you,  by  whom  "  fail,  my  ijuiltlcfs  blood  may  cry  be- 

"  my    life    fnould    rather    have    been  "  fore  the   Lord,  mercy  to  the  ;nno- 

"  lengthened;  yet  can   I  fo  patiently  "  cent;   and  yet,  though  I  muft needs 

"  take  it,  as  I  yield  Cod  more  hearty  "  acknowledge,  that  Ix-.r.g  cor,    'a     .'d, 

"  thanks    for   ihortening    my     woful  "   and  as   •-     .  v, ;-li  know,  eontl.: auily 

"  days,  than  if  all  th^  worki  had  been  "  afTaycd   in  taking  the    crown    upon 

"  given   into  my    pollc/'Tiou   with    lifs  "  me,  1  feemed  t.i  coijfent,  ar.d  tin  _isi 

"  lengthened  to   my  will  :   and  albeit  "  grievou(\y  offended   the    cjueor      uJ 

"   I  am  wrii  afuircd  of  your  impatient  "   her  laws  ;  yet  do    I    ailuredly       .    , 

"  dolors,   redoubled  many  ways,   both  "   that  this  my  offence  towards  Cv 

"  in  bewailing  your   own  wo,  and  al-  "   fj  much  the  lefs,  inthit,  beiii;;,  in  f>> 

.*'  fo,  as  I  hear,  efpecially  my  unfor-  "  royal  an  eftate  as  I  was,  mini:  en 

U  3  <l  forccj 
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ferene  frame  of  mind,  Dr.  Feckenham,  abbot  of  Weftmm- 
fter,  came  to  her  from  the  queen,  who  was  very  defirous 
fhe  fhould  die  profiling  herfelf  a  Papiit,  as  her  father-in-law 
had  done.     The  abbot  was  indeed  a  very  fit  inftrument,  if 
any  had  been  fit  for  the  purpofe,  having,  with  an  acute  wit 
and  a  plaufible  tongue,  a  great  tendernefs  in  his  nature.  Lady 
Jane  received  hinrwith  much  civility,  and  behaved  towards 
him  with  fo  much  calmnefs  and  fweetncfs  of  temper,  that  he 
could  not  help  being  overcome  with   her  diftrefs  ;  fo  that, 
either  miftaking  or  pretending  to  miftake  her  meaning,  he 
procured  a  refute  of  her  execution  till  the  i2th.     When  he 
acquainted  her  with  if,  (he  told  him,  "  that  he  had  entirely 
"  mifunderllood  her  ienfe  of  her  fituation  ;  that,  far  from  de- 
"  firin  -  her  dtuth  iright  be  delayed,  fhe  expected  and  wifhed 
"  for  it  as  the  p<.ri^j  of  her  miferies,  and  her  entrance  into 
*'  eternal  happmefs."     Neither  did  he  gain  any  thing  upon 
her  in  regard  to  Popery  ;  fhe  heard  him  indeed  patiently,  but 
anfwered  all  h'  -nents  with  fuch  ftrength,  clearnefs,  and 

fteadmefs  of  mind,  as  (hewed  plainly  that  religion  had  been 
her  principal  care  [uj.  On  Sunday  evening,  which  was  the 
laft  fhe  was  to  fpend  in  this  world,  (he  wrote  a  letter  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  as  fome  fay,  on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of 
a  Teftament  in  the  fame  language,  which  fhe  bequeathed  as  a 
legacy  to  her  fitter  the  lady  Catharine  Grey  ;  a  piece  which, 
if  we  had  no  other  left,  it  is  faid,  were  fufficient  to  render  her 
name  immortal.  In  the  morning,  the  lord  Guilford  earneftly 
dcfired  the  officer?,  that  he  mTght  take  his  laft  farewell  of 
her ;  which  though  they  willingly  permitted,  yet  upon  no- 
tice fhe  advifed  the  contrary,  "  aituring  him  that  fuch  a 
<<  meeting  would  rattier  add  to  his  afflictions  than  increafe  his 
"  quiet,  wherewith  they  had  prepared  their  fouls  for  the 
*'  ftroke  of  death  ;  that  he  demanded  a  lenitive  which  would 
*'  put  fire  into  the  wound,  and  that  it  was  to  be  feared  her 
•'  prefence  would  rather  weaken  than  ftrengthen  him  j  that 

"  forced  honour  never  mixed  with  my  "  ftrengthened  you,   fo  continue  you, 

"  innocent  heart,      And  thus,    good  "  that  at  laft  we  may  meet  in  heaven, 

"  t  ither,  I  have  opened  my  i*ate  to  "  with  the    Father,    Son,    and    Holy 

"  you,  \vhofe  death  at  hand,  although  "  Ghoft.     Amen."     Fox's   Acts  and 

"  to  you  perhaps   it  may   feem  right  Monuments. 

"  woful,  to  me  there  is  nothing  that  [E]  The  particulars  that  paffed  be- 

"  can  be   more   welcome,    than  from  twixt  her  and  Feckenham  are  well  worth 

"  this  vale  of  mifery  to  afpire  to  that  the  reader's  perufal  in  Fox  ;    and  an 

"  heavenly  throne  of  all  joys  and  plea-  account  drawn  up  by  herfelf  of  her  dif- 

"  furc  with  Chrift  our  Saviour:    In  pute   with  him  about  the  real  prefence 

«'  \\hofe  ftejfaft  faith,  if  it  be  lawful  is  printed  in  the  "  Phcenix/'  Vol.  II. 

•  the  daughter  to  write  fo  to  her  p.  sS. 
s.r,  the  Lord,  that  hitherto  hath 

"  he 
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"  he  ought  to  take  courage  from  his  reafon,  nml  derive  con- 
"  francy  from  his  own  heart;  that  it  his  foul  were  not  firm 
"  and  fettled,  file  could  not  fettle  it  by  her  eyes,  nor  con- 
"  firm  it  by  her  words  ;  that  he  fhould  do  well  to  remit  this 
"  interview  to  the  other  world  ;  that  there  indeed  f'ricndfhips 
"  were  happy  and  unions  indiflbluble,  and  that  theirs  would 
"  be  eternal,  if  their  fouls  carried  nothing  with  them  of ter- 
"  rcftrial,  which  might  hinder  them  from  rejoicing."  All 
fhe  could  do  was,  to  give  him  a  farewell  out  of  a  window,  as 
he  pafled  to  the  place  of  his  cliilblution  [cj,  which  he  fuf- 
fered  on  the  fcaflbld  on  Tower-hill  with  much  Chriflian 
mecknefs  [D].  She  likewife  beheld  his  dead  body  wrapped 
in  a  linen  cloth,  as  it  pafled  under  her  window  to  the  chapel 
within  the  Tower. 

And  about  an  hour  after  fhe  was  led  to  a  fcaffbld  :  fhe 
was  attended  by  Feckenlum,  but  was  obfervcd  not  to  give 
much  heed  to  his  difcourfes,  keeping  her  eyes  ftedfaftly  fixed 
on  a  book  of  prayers  which  fhe  had  in  her  hand.     After 
fome  fhort  recollection,  fhe  faluted  thofe  who  were  prefent, 
with  a  countenance  perfectly  compofed  :  then,  taking  leave 
of  Dr.  Feckenham,  fhe  faid,  "  God  will  abundantly  requite 
"  you,  good  Sir,  for  your  humanity  to  me,  though  your  dif- 
"  courfes  gave  me  more  uneafinefs  than  all  the  terrors  of 
"  my  approaching  death."    She  next  addrefled  herfelf  to  the 
fpedlators  in  a  plain  and  fhort  fpeech  [E],  after  which,  kneel- 
ing down,  fhe  repeated  the  Miferere  in  Englifh.  This  done, 
fhe  flood  up  and  gave  to  her  women  her  gloves  and  handker- 
chief, and  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  her  Prayer-book. 
In  untying  her  gown,  the  executioner  offered  to  aflift  her, 
but  fhe  defired  he  would  let  her  alone  ;  and  turning  to  her 
women,  they  undrefTed,  and  gave  her  a  handkerchief  to  bind 
about  her  eyes.     The  executioner,  kneeling,  defired  her  par- 
don, to  which  fhe  anfwered,  "  moft  williri^ly."     He  defired 
her  to  ftand  upon  the  ftraw ;  which  bringing  her  within  fight 

[c]  After  this  fad  fight,  (he  wrote  worthy  of  excufe.  God  and  pofte  Ity 
three  fhort  fentences  in  a  table-book,  will  (hew me  favour." — This  book  flj; 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh,  to  this  gave  to  Sir  Jrhn  Bvld^es,  the  Lieu- 
purport.  In  Greek  :  "  If  his  (lain  boiiy  tenant  or"  the  'owi  i,  on  the  fcaffbld,  at 
lhall  give  teftimony  agninft  me  before  his  intreaty  to  b.ftow  i'oTne  memorial 
men,  his  moft  bk-iled  Icul  fhall  render  upon  him,  as  an  acknov.lejgement  of 
an  eternal  proof  rf  my  innocrnce  in  the  his  civility.  Hcylin. 
prefence  of  God."  In  Latin  to  this  ef-  [D]  Clarke  as  before,  p.  65,  and 
f e£t  :  "  The  juftice  of  men  took  away  Holinihcd's  Chronicle,  A'al.  II.  p, 
his  body,  but  the  divine  mercy  has  pre-  1099. 

ferved  his  foul."  The  Englifh  ran  thus  :          [E]  It  is  printed  among  a  colleiflion 

"  If  my  fault  deferved  punifhment,  my  of  her  papers  in  4to,  without  date, 
youth  at  leaft  and  my  imprudence  were 

U  4  of 
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of  the  block,  fhe  (aid,  £-  I  pruy  difpatch  me  quickly  j"  ad- 
i    ]>n.-fcntly  after,  "  vVill  you  take  it  off  before  1  by  me 
«  uo\>  'i  nc   executioner  anfwered,   "  No,  Madam." 

I  >u  this,  the  handkerchief  being  bound  clofe  over  her 
i  -,  fhc  began  to  feel  for  the  block,  to  which  fhe  was 
uu,  .1  by  one  of  the  fpcclator?.  When  fhe  felt  it,  fhe 
ilrctched  hcrfelf  forward,  and  faid,  "  Lord,  into  thy  hands 
"  I  comir.cnd  -ny  fpirit  j"  and  immediately  her  head  was  fe- 
ted at  one  ftroke. 

•'verfally  deplored  even  by  the  beft-affecled 
p  ,    ;•  s  to  (  .-.ary;  and  as  fhe  is  allowed  to  have  been  a 

princefs  of  <j,rcat  pi.ty,  it  muft  certainly  have  given  her  much 
cliKiuiot  to  be  icr  reign  with  fuch  an  ur.ufurl  efFufion  of 
blood  ;  ie  prefcnt  cafe  of  her  near  relation,  one 

formerly  honoured  with  her  friendship  and  favour,  who  had 
;ped,  b:         '  .  .->ut  defiring  or  enjoying,  the  royal 
(he  affumcd,  by  the  conftraint  of  an  ambitious 
;.:r  and  an  :  as  mother,  and  which  at  the  firft  mo- 

tion fhe  chcarfully  and  willingly  refigned.'    This  made  her 
exceedingly  lamented  at  home  and  abroad;  the  fame  of  her 
.id   virtue   having   reached   over  Europe,  excited 
tions,  and  forne  exprefs  panegyrics  in  dif- 
ferent nations  and  in  different  languages  [F],      Immediately 
after  her   death,  there   came   out   a  piece    intituled,  "  The 
"  precious  Remains  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  in  quarto  [G]. 

f  v ]   See  another  of  thcfe  in  Clarice,  in  prifon  with  a  pin,  in  Ballard's  "  Ac- 

fore;  u:id  "  count  of  the  Illuftsious  Women  in 

bird  in  Thuanus's  Hift.  Lib.  xiii.  <{  Eng!.:nd,    17^2."     Her    fpeech    or» 

ajes  the  piecei  alrca  n-  the   fcaiTold.       Kolinfhed    and    Saker 

J.atln  Epiftlcs  fay  fhe  wrote  divers  other  things,   but 

•  -,  printed  in  .1  U>ok  intitu-  j\..t  where  they  are  to  be  found.     Bale 

;.)  Eccleliae  Helvetica  adds  to  thefe  above-mentioned,  "  The 

:  re.'  :  ,13  vel  ad  cos    fcriptx,  "  Complaint  of  a  Sinner  ;"  and  "  The 

1  &c.  Tiguri,  1742,"  8vo,  befidesthe  "  Devout    ChriiHar,."        A   letter   to 

•  n  befoie  her  dsjth  to  her  Harding,  her  father's  chaplain,  on  his 
Catharine,  which  is  alfo  printed,  apoftatizing  to  Popery,  is  in  the  "  Phce- 

in   Laiin.     Four  Latin  vcrfes  written     "  n^x." 

GREY  (Dr.  ZACHARY),  an  ingenious  Englifli  fcholar, 

v/as  of  a  Yorkfhire  family,  and  born  about  1687.     He  was 

;4.     '  admitted  of  Jefus-college  in  1704,  but  afterwards  removed 

to  Trinity-hall,   Cambridge,  where  he  became  LL.D.     He 

\  r  of  Houghton-Conqueft  in  Bedfordfhire,  and  vi- 

<       of  St.  Giles's  and  St.  Peter's  pariihes  in  Cambridge  ;  at 

•••ii  lait  he  ufually  pafil'd  the  winter,     He  died  Nov.  25, 

1    '         having  b6en  twice  married,  and  leaving  two  daugh- 

.     He  was  the  author  of  near   30  publications,  which 

any 
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any'one  who  is  curious  ab.iut  th<  m         '  fei   in  thn  "  Ar.ec- 

«  dotes,"  from  whence  this  extrad  is  -.     ut        cJitiou 

of  "  iiiuliliv.s,  i/ 44,"  2  vols.  8vo.  is  the  w</      which  will 

probably  keep  lr..->  memor)   alive.       >\  irbi  i   his  p;c- 

i.icc  to  Shaklpcrrc,  "  hardly  thinks  there  evu   ap-  .   in 

"  an}    learned  i.in^unm-1,  io  -XL.  .-able  an  he;'     -  f  nonfenfe 

*'   under   the   name   of  Commcntari',  ,  as  hau.     ately   been 

"  given   us  on   this  latir.c  poet. ;"   and   c'enry  Fielding,  in 

prcK-.ee  u>  his  "  Voyage  to  Lifbon,"  has  iiu...  luced  "•  the 

"  laborious  much-read  Dr.    Zi.chary   Gi-y,   of  whofc  rc- 

"  dundant  notes  on  Hudihras  i.     ihali  only  lay,  that  it  is, 

"  he  is  confident,  the  finale  book,  exinr,  ,  in   which  above 

"   500  authors  are  quoted,  1:01  one  oi  which  could  be  found 

"  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Mead."     ''his  is  meant 

for  wit;  the  former  was  the  eliecl  of  a  fcurrilous  and  abu- 

five  fpirit  :  and  vc  think  our  auiiior  hus  very  well  obferved,  Anecdotes, 

in  the  language  of    Mr.   Warton  upon      i.akfpeare,    that,&c* 

"  if  Butler  is  worth  reading,  he  is  worth  explaining;  and 

"  the  refcarchcs  ufed  for  fo  valuable  and  elegant  a  purpbic 

"  merit  the  thanks  of  genius  and  candor,  not  the  fatire  of 

"  prejudice  and  igncr.uice." 

GREY  (Dr.  RICHARD),  an  ingenious  and  learned  Eng-  Anecdotes 
lifli  divir.c,  was  born  in  1693,  and  went  through  Lincoln-  of£<wyer, 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Jan.  p^,^  °  ^ 
1 6,  1718-19.  He  obtained  early  in  life  the  reclory  of  Kiln- 
cote  in  Lcicefterfnire,  and  that  of  Hinton  in  Northampton- 
fliire  afterwards  ;  together  with  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
was  allo,  1746,  official  and  commillary  of  the  archdeaconry 
of  Lcicefter.  In  1730,  he  published  at  Oxford  a  Vifitation- 
Sermon  ;"  and,  the  fame  year,  "  Memoria  Technica  ;  or  a 
"  new  Method  of  artificial  Memory."  a  fourth  edition  of 
which  came  out  in  1756.  At  this  time,  aifo,  appeared  his 
*'  Syftem  of  Englifh  Ecclefiaftical  Law,  c>  ••>!  from  the 
"  Codex  Juris  Ecclefiaftici  Anglicani"  oi'  i,p.  Gi^ion,  8vo. 
This  was  for  the  ufe  of  young  ftudents  dcfigned  ior  orders  ; 
and  for  this  the  univerfity  ;!;ave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
May  28,  1731-  In  1736,  he  was  the  undoubted  author  of 
a  large  anonymous  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "  The  mi- 
*'  ferable  and  diftrat^ed  .>tate  of  Religion  in  England,  upon 
"  the  Downfal  of  the  Church  eftabliuiec',"  8>o;  and,  the 
fame  year,  printed  another  Vifitation-Serinon.  He  had 
printed  an  Affize-Sermon  in  1732,  called,  "  The  Great 
tl  Tribunal."  He  publifhed  "  A  IKW  and  eafy  Method  of 
*'  learning  Hebrew  without  Points,  1738;"  4'  Hi-loria  To- 

«  fephi," 
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"  fcphi,"  and  "  Paradigmata  Verborum,  1739  ;"  "  Liber 
"  Jobi,  1742;"  "  Anfwer  to  Warburton's  Remarks,  1744;" 
"  The  laft  Words  of  David,  1749;"  "Nova  Methodus 
*'  Hebraice  difcendi  diligcritius  recognita,  &  ad  Ufum  Scho- 
"  larum  accommodata,  &c.  1751  ;"  and,  laitly,  an  Eng- 
lifh  tranflation  of  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne's  poem  "  De  Ani- 
*'  mi  Immortalitate,  1753."  He  died  Feb.  28,  17715  in 
his  78th  year  5  having  been  married,  and  leaving  daughters. 

GRIBALDUS  (MATTHEW),  a  learned  civilian  of  Pa- 
dua, who  left  Italy  in  the  i6th  century,  in  order  to  make  a 
public  profeffion  of  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  but  who,  like 
fome  other  Italian  converts,  imbibed  the  herefy  of  the  Anti- 

Baylc'sDift.  trinitarians.  After  having  been  profeflbr  of  civil  law  at  Tu- 
bingen for  fome  time,  he  quitted  the  employment,  in  order 
to  efcape  the  puntmment  he  would  have  incurred,  had  he 
been  convicted  of  his  errors.  He  was  feized  at  Bern,  where 
he  feigned  to  renounce  his  opinions,  in  order  to  efcape  very 
fevere  treatment ;  but  as  he  reiapfed  again,  and  openly  fa- 
voured the  Heretics,  who  had  been  driven  from  Geneva,  he 

In  Vita       would,  as  Beza  intimates,  certainly  have  been  put  to  death, 
if  the  plague  had  not  matched  him  away  in  Sept.  1564,  and 
fo  fecured  him  from  being  profecuted  for  herefy.     In  a  jour- 
ney to  Geneva,  during  the  trial  of  Servetus,  he  defired  to 
have  a  conference  with  Calvin,  which  Calvin  at  firft  refufed, 
but  afterwards  confented  to  ;  and  then  Gribaldus,  though  he 
came  according  to  the  appointed  time  and  place,  refufed,  be- 
caufe  Calvin  would  not  give  him  his   hand  till  they  fhould 
be  agreed  on  the  articles  of  the  Trinity.    He  was  afterwards 
cited  to  appear  before  the  magtitrates,  in  order  to  give  an 
account  of  his  faith  ;  but,  his  anfwers  not  being  fatisfa&ory, 
he  was  commanded  to  leave  the  city.     He  wrote  feveral 
•works,  which  are  efteemed  by  the  public  ;  as  "  Commen- 
^  tarii  in  legem  de  rerum  miftura,  &  de  jure  fifci,"  printed 
in  Italy.     "  Commentarii    in  pandectas  juris,"  at  Lyons. 
"  Commentarii  in  aliquot  pnecipuos  Digefti,  Codicis  Juf- 
'  tmiani,    titulos,    &c."    at   Frankfort,  1577.     "  Hiftoria 
Francifci  Spine,  cui  anno  1548  familiaris  aderat,  fecun- 
'  dumquae  ipfe  vidit  &  audivit,  Bafil,  1550."     Sleidan  de- 
clares, that  Gribaldus  was  a  fpectator  of  the  fad  condition 
ot  Spira,  and  that  he  wrote  and  publifhed  an  account  of  it. 
De  methodo  ac  ratione  ftudendi  in  jure  civili  libri  tres, 
Lyons  1544  and  1556."     He  is  fcid  to  have  written  this 
laft  book  in  a  week. 

GRIERSON 
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GRIERSON  (CONSTANTIA),  a  very  extraordinary  wo- 
man, was  born  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland.  She  JVTr,s-^ar- 

i-  i  11  j    i  i_        ber  s  rre- 

died  in  1733,  at  the  age  of  27  ;  and  was  allowed  long  be-  t-acctoher 
fore  to  be  an  excellent  fcholar,  not  only  in  Greek  ;*nd  Ro-  Poems, 
man  literature,  but  in  Hiftory,  Divinity,  Philofophy,  and 
Mathematics.  She  gave  a  proof  of  her  knowledge  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  by  her  dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of 
Tacitus  to  lord  Carteret;  and  by  that  of  Terence  to  his  foil, 
to  whom  fhe  )ike\vi(e  \vrote  a  Greek  epigram.  She  wrote 
feveral  fine  poems  in  Englifh,  feveral  of  which  are  inferted  by 
Mrs.  Barber  amongft  her  own.  When  lord  Carteret  was 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  Mr. 
Grierfon,  her  hufband,  to  be  the  king's  printer  ;  and,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  and  reward  her  uncommon  merit,  had  her  life  in- 
Icrted  in  it.  Befides  her  parts  and  learning,  (he  was  ^Ifo  a 
woman  of  great  virtue  and  piety.  Mrs.  Pilkington  has  re-  Memoirs, 
corded  fome  particulars  of  her,  and  tells  us,  that  "  when  Vo1* l' 
*'  about  1 8  years  of  age,-  fhe  was  brought  to  her  father,  to 
"  be  inftrucled  in  midwifery ;  that  fhe  was  miftrtfs  of  HeT 
"  brew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  and  underftood  the  ma- 
"  th.emr.tics  as  well  as  moft  men :  and  what,"  fays  Mrs. 
Pilkington,  "  made  thefe  extraordinary  talents  yet  more  fur- 
"  prifing  was,  that  her  parents  were  poor  illiterate  country- 
"  people  ;  fo  that  her  learning  appeared  like  the  gift,  poured 
"  out  on  the  Apoftles,  of  fpeaking  all  languages  without  the 
"  pains  of  ftudy."  Mrs.  Pilkington  enquired  of  her,  where 
fhe  had  gained  this  prodigious  knowledge  :  to  which  Mrs. 
Grierfon  faid,  that  "•  fhe  had  received  fome  little  inftruftion 
"  from  the  minifter  of  the  parifh,  when  fhe  could  fpare  time 
"  from  her  needle-work,  to  which  fhe  was  clofely  kept  by 
"  her  mother."  Mrs.  Pilkington  adds,  that  "  fhe  wrote 
"  elegantly  both  in  verfe  and  profe ;  that  her  turn  was 
*c  chiefly  to  philofophical  or  divine  fubjeiSls ;  that  her  piety 
"  was  not  interior  to  her  learning ;  and  that  fome  of  the 
"  moft  delightful  hours  fhe  herfelf  had  ever  pafied,  were  in 
"  the  converfation  of  this  female  philotbpher." 

GRIMALDI  (JoHN  FRANCIS),  a  painter  of  Bologna, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1606;  and  ftudied  under  the  Ca- 
racci,  to  whom  he  was  related.  He  was  a  good  defigner  of 
figures,  but  became  chicily  diilinguifhed  for  his  landfchapes. 
When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  Innocent  X.  did  juftice  to  his 
rnrrit,  and  fet  him  to  paint  in  the  Vatican  and  other  places. 
This  pontiff  ufed  to  fee  him  work,  and  talk  familiarly  with 
him.  His  reputation  reached  cardinal  Mazarine  at  Paris, 

who 
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o  fr nt  for  him,  fettled  a  large  penfion  on  him,  and  em- 
•      him  for  three  years  in  enabelliftpig  his  palace  and  the 
Lou\  re4  by  the  order  of  Lewis  XIII.     The  troubles  of  the 
{Lite,  and  the  clamours  raifed  againft  the  cardinal,  v/hofe 
party  he  warmly  tfpoufed,  put  him  fo  much  in  danger,  that 
hi*  friends  adviied  him  to  retire  among  the  Jefuits.^    He  was 
of  ufe  to  them  ;  for  he  painted  them  a  decoration  for  the  cx- 
aion  of  the  Sacrament  durhg  the  holy  days,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  Rome.     This  picos  was  mightily  .a  at 

Paris :  the  king  honoured  it  with  two  vifits,  and  commanded 
him   to  paint  I'uch  another  for  his  chapel  at  the  Louvre. 
Grimaldi  after  that  returned  to  Italy,  and  at  his  arrival  at 
Ko:ne,  found  his  great  patron  Innocent  X.  dead  :  but  his 
two  fuccdibrs  Alexander  VII.  and  Clement  IX.  honoured 
him  eimaily  with  their  friendfhip,  and  found  him  variety  of 
employment.    His  colouring  is  vigorous  and  frefh,  his  touch 
beautiful  and  light,  his  fites  are  pleafant,  his  frefco  admirable, 
his  leafing  enchanting,  and  his  landfchapes,  though  fome- 
tirnes  too  green,  may  ferve  as  models  to  thofe  who  intend 
to  apply  themfelves  to  that  branch  of  painting.     He  under- 
llood  architecture,  and  has  engraved  in  aqua  fortis  42  land- 
Ichapes  in  an  excellent  manner,  five  of  which  are  after  Ti- 
tian.    Grimaldi   was  amiable   in  his  manners,  as  well  as 
ilcilful  in  his  profeflion  :  he  was  generous  without  profufion, 
refpectful  to  the  great  without  meannefs,  and  charitable  to 
the  poor.     The  following  inftance  of  his  benevolence  may 
ierve  to  characlerife  the  man.     A  Sicilian  gentleman,  who 
had  retired  fromMeflina  with  his  daughter  during  the  troubles 
of  that  country,  was  reduced  to  the  mifery  of  wanting  bread. 
As  he  lived  over-againft  him,  Grimaldi  was  foon  informed 
of  it ;  and  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  knocking  at  the  Si- 
cilian's door,    without   making   himfeif   known,   tofied    in 
money,  and  retired.     The  thing  happening  more  than  once 
raifed  the  Sicilian's  curiofity  to  know  his  benefadtor  ;   who 
finding   him   out,   by  hiding  himfeif  behind  the    door,  fell 
down  on  his  knees  to  thank  the  hand  that  had  relieved  him. 
Grimaldi  remained  confui'ed,  offered  him  his  houfe,  and  con- 
tinued his  friend  till  his  death.    He  died  of  a  dropfy  at  Rome 
in  1 68 o,  and  left  a  confiderable  fortune  among  fix  children  ; 
of  which  the  youngeir,  named  Alexander,  was  a  pretty  good 
painter. 

GRINDAL  (EDMUND),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born,  in  1519,  at  Hinfingham,  a  fmall  village  in  Cumber- 
land. Alter  a  fuitable  foundation  of  learning  at  fchool,  he 

was 
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was  fent  to  Magdalen-college  in  Cambridge,  but  removed 
from  thence  to  Chrift's,  and  afterwards  to  Pembroke-hall ; 

where  having  taken  his  firft  degree  in  arts,  he  was  chofen 
fellow  in  1548,  and  commenced  M.  A.  in  1541.  In  1549, 
he  became  preiklcnt  [vice-mafter]  of  his  college  ;  and  be- 
ing now  13.  D.  v/as  unammoufly  chofen  lady  Margaret's 
public  preacher  at  Cambridge  ;  as  he  was  allo  one  of  the 
four  difputants  in  a  theological  extraordinary  act,  performed 
that  ye  u-  for  the  entertaiment  of  king  Edward's  vititors. 

Tiius  diftinguifhed  in  the  univerfity,  his  merit  was  ob- 
feived  by  Ridley,  Bp.  of  London,  who  made  him  his  chap- 
lain  in  1550  ;  perlr.ip  by  the  recommendation  of  Bucer,  the 
king's  profeflbr  of  ..uy  at  Cambridge,  who  foon  after  his 
removal  to  London,  in  a  letter  to  tk'f  p  <  late,  ftylesrour  di- 
vine "  a  perion  eminent  for  his  learning  an  J  piety."  And  thus 
n  door  being  opened  to  him  into  church  preferments,  he  ro!e 
by  quick:  adv. .r.'.v-..  His  patron  the  bifliop  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  i.im,  that  he  defigncd  for  him  the  firft  prefer- 
ments which  fhould  fall  -,  and,  in  1551,  procured  him  to  be 
made  chaplain  to  the  king.  July  2,  i  s52,  he  obtained  a  ftall 
in  Weftminfter-abbey  ;  which  however  he  rcfigned  to  Dr. 
Bonner,  whom  he  afterwards  fucceeded  in  the  biihopric  of 
London.  In  the  mean  time,  there  being  a  deugn,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Tonftall,  to  divide  the  rich  fee  of  Durham  into 
two,  Grindal  was  nominated  for  one  of  thefe  ;  and  would 
have  obtained  it,  had  not  one  or"  the  courtiers  got  the  whole 
bifhopric  diliolved,  and  fettled  as  a  temporal  eitate  upon  him- 
felf. 

In  1553,  he  fled  from  the  perfecution  under  queen  Mary 
into  Germany  ;  and,  fettling  at  Straibourg,  made  himfeif 
mafter  ot  the  German  tongue,  in  order  to  preach  in  the 
churches  there  :  in  the  clifpur.es  at  Frankfort  about  a  new 
model  of  government  an'd  form  of  worlhip,  varying -from 
thelaft  liturgy  of  king  Edv/ard,  he  fided  with  Cox  and  others 
agair.it  Knox  and  his  followers.  Returning  to  England  on 
the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  employed,  among  others, 
in  drawing  up  the  new  liturgv  to  be  prefcnted  to  the  queen's 
firft  parliament  ;  and  was  alfo  one  of  the  eight  Proteftant 
divine;-,  chofen  to  hold  a  public  difpute  with  the  Popiili  pre- 
lates about  that  time.  His  talent  for  preaching  was  like- 
\viie  very  ferviceable,  and  he  was  generally  appointed  to  that 
duty  on  ail  public  occafions.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commifEoners  in  the  North,  on  the  royal 
vifitation  for  reftoring  the  fupremacy  of  the  crown,  and  the 
Proteftant  faith  and  wcrihip.  This  vifitation  extended  alfo 
4  to 
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to  Cambridge,  where  Dr.  Young  being  removed,  for  re- 
fufmg  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  from  the  mafterfhip  of  Pem- 
broke-hall, Grindal  was  chofen  by  the  fellows  to  fvicceed 

him  in  1559. 

July  the  fame  year,  he  was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of 
London,  vacant  by  the  depofition  of  Bonner.  The  junc- 
ture was  very  critical,  and  the  fate  of  the  church- revenues 
depended  upon  the  event.  An  acl  of  parliament  had  lately 
pafled,  whereby  her  majefty  was  empowered  to  exchange 
the  ancient  epifcopal  manors  and  lordfhips  for  tithes  and  im- 
propriations :  a  meafure  extremely  regretted  by  thefe  firft 
bifhops,  who  fcrupled  whether  they  fhould  comply  in  a  point 
fo  injurious  to  the  revenue  of  their  refpe£Hve  fees.  In  this 
important  point,  our  new  nominated  bifhop  confulted  Peter 
Martyr ;  nor  did  he  accept  of  the  bifhopric,  till  he  had  re- 
ceived his  opinion  in  favour  of  it  from  that  divine,  who 
faid,  that  the  queen  might  provide  for  her  bifhops  and  clergy 
in  fuch  manner  as  fhe  thought  proper,  that  being  none  of 
Grindal's  concern.  In  1560,  he  was  made  one  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  commiffioners,  in  purfuance  of  an  a£l  of  parlia- 
ment to  infpeft  into  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  regulate 
all  matters  of  the  church ;  and  the  fame  year  he  joined  with 
Cox,  bifhop  of  Ely,  and  Parker,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
in  a  private  letter  to  the  queen,  perfuading  her  to  marry.  In 
1561,  he  held  his  primary  vifitation.  In  1563,  he  affifted 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  together  with  fome  civilians, 
in  preparing  a  book  of  ftatutes  for  ChriR-church,  Oxford, 
which  as  yet  had  none  fixed.  This  year  he  was  alfo  very 
ferviceable,  in  procuring  the  Englifh  merchants,  who  were 
ill  ufcd  at  Antwerp,  and  other  parts  of  the  Spanifh  Nether- 
lands, a  new  fettlement  at  Embden  in  Eaft-Frieiland  ;  and 
the  fame  year,  at  the  requeft  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  fecretary 
of  ftate,  he  wrote  animadverfions  upon  a  treatife  intituled, 
"  ChriftianiHominisNorma,&c."  "The  Rule  of  a  Chriftian 
"  Man,"  the  author  whereof,  one  juftice  Velfius,  a  Dutch 
enthufiaft,  had  impudently,  in  fome  letters  to  the  queen,  ufed 
fpme  menaces  to  her  majefty  ;  and,  being  at  laft  cited  before 
the  ecclefiaftical  commiffion,  was  charged  to  depart  the 
kingdom. 

April  15,  1564,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Cam* 
budge,  and  the  lame  year  executed  the  queen's  exprefs  com- 
mand for  exacting  uniformity  in  the  clergy ;  but  proceeded 
fo  tenderly  and  flowly,  that  the  archbifhop  thought  fit  to  ex- 
cite and  quicken  him  ;  whence  the  Puritans  thought  him  in- 
clined to  their  party,  However,  he  brought  feveral  Non- 

eonformifts 
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conformists  to  comply  ;  to  \vhich  end  he  publimed  a  letter 
of  Henry  Bullinger,  minilter  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  to 
prove  the  lawfulness  thereof,  which  had  a  very  good  effect. 
The  fame  year,  O<St.  3,  on  the  celebration  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand's  funeral,  he  preached  a  fermon  at  St,  Paul's,  af- 
terwards printed.  In  1567,  he  executed  the  queen's  orders 
in  proceeding  ngainit  the  prohibited  unlicenfed  preachers; 
but  was  fo  treated  by  fome  with  reproaches  and  rude  lan- 
guage, that  it  abated  much  of  his  favourable  inclinations 
towards  them.  May  i,  1570,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee 
of  York.  He  owed  this  promotion  to  fecrctary  Cecil  and 
archbimop  Parker,  who  liked  his  removal  from  London,  as 
not  being  refolute  enough  tor  the  government  there.  The 
fame  year  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  patron  Cecil,  that  Cart- 
v/right  the  famous  Nonconformift  might  be  filenced ;  and  in 
1571,  at  his  metropolitical  vifitation,  he  {hewed  a  hearty 
zeal,  by  his  injunctions,  for  the  difcipline  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  In  1572,  he  petitioned  the  queen  to 
renew  the  ecclefiaftical  commiflion.  In  1574,  he  held  one 
for  the  purpofe  of  proceeding  againft  Papifts,  whofe  number 
daily  diminiftied  in  his  diocefe,  which  he  was  particularly 
careful  to  provide  with  learned  preachers,  as  being  in  his 
opinion  the  beft  method  of  attaining  that  end.  Upon  the 
death  of  Parker,  he  was  tranflated  to  Canterbury;  in  which 
fee  he  was  confirmed,  Feb.  15,  1575.  May  6,  1576,  he 
began  his  metropolitical  vifitation,  and  took  meafures  for  the 
better  regulation  of  his  courts  ;  but  the  fame  year  fell  under 
her  majefty's  difpleafure,  by  reafon  of  the  favour  he  (hewed, 
to  what  was  called  the  exercife  of  prophefying. 

As  this  was  the  moft  remarkable  incident  in  his  life,  we 
fhall  give  the  following  account  of  the  matter.  Theie  pro- 
phefyings  had  been  ufed  for  fome  time,  the  rules  whereof 
were,  that  the  minifters  of  a  particular  divifion  at  a  fet  time 
met  together  at  fome  church,  and  there  each  in  their  order 
explained,  according  to  their  abilities,  fome  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture allotted  to  them  before  :  this  done,  a  moderator  made 
his  obfervations  on  what  had  been  faid,  and  determined 
the  true  fenfe  of  the  place,  a  certain  time  being  fixed  for 
difpatching  the  whole.  The  advantage  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  clergy,  who  hereby  confiderably  profited  them- 
felvcs  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture ;  but  this  mifchief 
enfued,  that  at  length  there  happened  coniufions  and  dif- 
turbances  at  thofe  meetings,  by  an  oftentation  of  fuperior 
parts  in  fome,  by  advancing  heterodox  opinions,  and  by  the 
intrufion  of  fome  of  the  filenced  feparatifts,  who  took  this 

3  oppor- 
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opportunity  of  declaiming  a  2:  run  ft  the  liturgy  and  hierarchy, 
:m:i  hence  even  fpeakiiij  againil  ftates  and  particular  perfons. 
The  people  alto,  of  whom  there  was  always  a  great  conflux 
as  hearers,  fell  to  arguing  and  difputing  much  about  religion, 
and  ibmetimes  a  lay-man  would  take  upon  himfelf  to  fpeak. 
In  fhort,  the  exerciies  degenerated  into  cenfurings,  divifions, 
and  factions. 

Grindal  laboured  to  redrefs  thefe  irregularities  by  fetting 
down  rules  and  orders  for  the  management  of  thefe  exercifes  : 
however,  the  queen  ftill  difapproved  of  them,  as  feeing  pro- 
bably how  very  apt  they  were  to  be  abufed.  She  did  not  like 
that  the  laity  fhould  neglect  their  fecular  affairs  by  repairing 
to  thofe  meetings,  which  fhe  thought  might  fill  their  heads 
with  notions,  and  fo  occaiion  diflentions  and  difputes,  and 
perhaps  (editions  in  the  ftate.  And  the  archbifhop  being  at 
court,  fhe  particularly  declared  herfelf  offended  at  the  num- 
ber of  preachers  as  well  us  the  exercifes,  and  ordered  him  to 
redrefs  both  ;  urging,  that  it  was  good  for  the  church  to 
have  few  preachers,  that  three  or  four  might  fuffice  for  a 
county,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Homilies  to  the  people 
Xvas  fufncient.  She  therefore  required  him  to  abridge  the 
number  of  preachers,  and  put  down  the  religious  exercifes. 
This  did  not  a  little  affiicl:  him.  He  thought  the  queen  in- 
fringed upon  his  office,  to  whom,  next  to  herfelf,  the  higheft 
truft  of  the  church  of  England  was  committed;  efpecially 
as  this  command  was  peremptory,  and  made  without  at  all 
advifing  with  him,  and  that  in  a  matter  fo  direiSrly  concern- 
ing religion :  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her  majefty,  declaring, 
that  his  confcience,  for  the  reafons  therein  mentioned,  would 
not  fufrer  him  to  comply  with  her  commands. 

This  refufal  was  dated  Dec.  20,  1576.  The  queen  there- 
fore having  given  him  fufncient  time  to  confider  well  his  re- 
folution,  and  he  continuing  unalterable  therein,  fhe  fent  let- 
ters next  year  to  the  bifhop?,  to  forbid  all  exercifes  and  pro- 
phefyings,  and  to  filence  all  preachers  and  teachers  not  law- 
fully called,  of  which  there  were  no  fmall  number  ;  and  in 
June  the  archbifhop  was  fequeftered  from  his  office,  and 
confined  to  his  houfe,  by  an  order  of  the  court  of  Star-cham- 
ber. In  November  the  lord-treafurer  wrote  to  him  about 
making  his  fubmiffion,  which  he  not  thinking  fit  to  comply 
with,  his  fequeftration  was  continued;  and  in  January  there 
were  thoughts  of  depriving  him,  which  however  were  laid 
afide.  June  1579,  his  confinement  was  either  taken  off,  or 
elfe  he  had  leave  to  retire  to  his  houfe  at  Croydon;  for  we 
i.i.J  him  there  confccrating  the  bifiiop  of  Exeter  in  that  year, 

and 
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nnd  the  bifhops  of  "VVinchefter,  and  LitchfieJd,  and  Coven- 
trv,  the  year  following.  This  part  of  his  function  was  cx- 
ercifed  by  a  particular  commiflion  from  the  queen,  who  in 
council  appointed  two  civilians  to  manage  the'  other  affairs 
ot  his  fee,  the  two  of  his  nomination  hiring  let  niide.  Vet 
lometimes  he  had  fpecial  commands  from  the  queen  and 
council  to  acl  in  peifon,  and  illued  out  orders  in  his  own 
name  j  and  in  general  was  as  aclive  as  he  could  be,  and  vi- 
gilant in  the  care  of  his  dioccie  as  occafion  offered.  The 
precife  time  of  his  being  reftored  does  not  clearly  appear ; 
but  fevcral  of  his  proceedings  fhew,  that  he  was  in  the  full 
pofleffion  of  the  metropolitical  power  in  1582,  in  which 
year  it  is  recorded,  that  he  had  totally  loft  his  eye-fight. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  it,  he  refigned  his  fee,  and  ob- 
tained a  pen  lion  for  his  life  from  the  queen,  though  in  no 
degree  of  her  majefty's  favour.  With  this  provifion  he  re- 
tired to  Croydon,  where  he  died  two  months  after,  July  6, 
1583,  and  was  interred  in  that  church,  where  a  {tone  mo- 
nument was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Strype,  who  wrote  his  fife,  in  order  to  vindicate  him  from 
the  mifreprefentations,  as  he  calls  them,  of  Fuller  and  Hey- 
•  lin,  as  if  he  had  been  an  ill  governor  of  the  Church,  and 
too  much  inclined  to  Puritanifm,  obferves,  that  in  the  times 
wherein  he  lived,  when  he  was  better  known,  his  great  abi- 
lities and  endowments  for  fpiritual  government  as  well  as  his 
fmgular  learning  were  much  celebrated.  He  was  a  man, 
continues  this  writer,  of  great  firmnefs  and  refolution,  though 
of  a  mild,  affable  temper  and  friendly  difpofition.  In  his 
deportment  courteous  and  engaging,  not  eafily  provoked, 
\\ell  fpoken,  and  eafy  of  accefs ;  in  his  elation  not  at  all 
affecting  grandeur  or  ftate,  always  obliging  in  his  carnage 
as  well  as  kind  to  his  fervants,  and  of  a  fixe  and  generous 
fpirit.  He  was  confeiledly  a  prelate  of  great  moderation 
towards  the  Puritans,  to  whofe  intereft  in  the  cabinet,  toge- 
ther with  his  own  merits,  his  preferment  was  perhaps  ow- 
ing. He  had  doubtlefs  a  great  refpect  for  Calvin,  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  other  Reformers 
abroad,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  friendihip  during  his 
exile,  and  {rill  correfponded  ;  and  he  was  very  inftrumental  in 
obtaining  a  fettlement  for  the  French  Proteftants  in  their 
own  way  of  wormip,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  Wal- 
loon-church in  Threadneedle-ftreet,  London.  Collier  alfo 
clears  him  from  a.11  imputations  of  Puritanifm  ;  and,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  articles  at  one  of  the  metropolitical  vifitations, 
obferves,  that  he  was  no  negligent  governor.,  nor  a  perfon 
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of  latitude  or  indifference  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  church-. 
Behdes  the  things  already  mentioned,  he  aftifted  Fox  in  his 
"  Marty  rology,''  wherein  is  printed,  of  his  own  writing, 
"  A  Dialogue  between  Cuitom  and  Truth  ;"  written  in  a 
clear  manner,  and  with  much  rational  evidence  againft  the 
real,  that  is,  the  grots  and  corporal  prefence  in  the  iacra- 
ment. 

He  lived  and  died  unmarried,  yet  does  not  feem  to  have 
amafled  much  wealth,  notwithftanding  his  great  and  rich 
preferments.  However,  he  left  feveral  legacies  hy  will ;  as 
30!.  per  ann.  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  grammar-fchool 
at  St.  Begh's  in  Cumberland,  where  he  was  born.  To 
Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge  [A],  22!.  per  annum.  To 
Queen's-college,  Oxon.  26!.  os.  4d.  per  ann.  To  Mag- 
dalen-college in  Cambridge,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  fcho- 
lar,  iool.  To  Chrift's-college  in  Cambridge,  a  ftanding 
cup  value  13!.  6s.  8d.  For  the  building  and  furnifhing  St. 
Begh's  ichool,  336!.  135.  4d.  For  the  purchafe  of  lands 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  alms-houfes  in  Croydon,  50!.  For 
repairing  the  church,  5!.  To  the  city  of  Canterbury  to  fct 
the  poor  to  work,  iool.  To  the  poor  of  Lambeth  and 
Croydon,  20!.  To  the  poor  of  St.  Begh's,  13!.  6s.  8d. 
To  the  pariih-church  of  St.  Begh's  his  communion-cup 
and  cover  double  gilt,  and  his  beft  great  Bible.  To  the 
queen,  a  curious  Greek  Tcftament  of  Stephens's  irnpreflion. 
To  his  fucceflbrs,  feveral  pictures  and  implements.  To  his 
patron,  lord  Burleigh,  a  ftanding  cup  of  4002,.  given  by  the 
queen  the  laft  New-year's  day  before  he  died.  To  Sir 
Francis  Walfingham,  a  ftanding  cup  of  the  like  value. 
There  are  many  other  legacies  to  fervants,  friends,  and 
relation-;. 

[A]   He  left  alfo  to  the  college  fcve-  double  gilt,  which  in  honour  of  him 

r  1  book    oi  Henry  Stephens's  eifition,  they  called  poculum  Canturienfe,  "  the 

i  in;  ious  Hebrew  Bible  to  the  maf-  "   Canterbury  cup."     It  was  a  prefent 

t  •    s  itudy.      He  likewhc  g.ive  the  col-  to  him  from   the  queen,   the  year  after 

i^.c   a    it.u:J;ng  cup  oi"  above   4002.  hii  promotion  to  the  lee  of  Canterbury. 

GROCYN  (WILXIAM),  a  man  eminently  learned   in 

cJays^  was  born  at  Briftol  in  1442,  and  educated  at  Win- 

chefter-fchool.    He  was  elected  from  thence  to  New-college, 

Oxford,   in   14.67  ;  and   in   1479,  prcfented  by  the  warden 

i  k-ilov.s  to  the  rectory  of  >•  e\;  ton-Longvill  in  Berkfhire. 

I 'i'-    his  refiiience   being  moilly   at   Oxford,  the  fociety   of 

lalen-colldge  made  him  their  divinity  reader,  about  the 

.inning  of  Richard  the  IIIu's  reign ;  and  that  king  com- 

1  ing 
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ing  Toon  after  to  Oxford,  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  a  dif- 
putation  before  him,  with  which  his  majefty  was  fo  pleafed, 
that  he  rewarded  him  gracioufly.  In  1485,  he  was  made 
a  prebendary  of  Lincoln.  In  1488,  he  quitted  his  reader's 
place  at  Magdalen-college,  in  order  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries  ;  for  though  he  was  reckoned  a  great  matter  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  here  in  England,  where  the 
former  efpecially  was  then  fcarcely  underttood  at  all,  yet  he 
well  knew  that  there  was  room  enough  for  far  greater  per- 
fection :  and  accordingly  he  went  into  Italy,  and  ftudied 
there  fome  time  under  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  and  Politian. 
He  returned  to  England,  and  fixed  himfelf  in  Exeter-college 
at  Oxford  in  1491 ;  where  he  publicly  taught  the  Greek 
language,  and  was  the  firft  who  introduced  a  better  pro- 
nunciation of  it  than  had  been  known  in  this  ifland  before. 
In  this  fituation  he  was,  when  Erafmus  came  to  Oxford ; 
and  if  he  was  not  this  great  man's  tutor,  yet  he  certainly 
affifted  him  in  attaining  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Greek.  He  was  however  very  friendly  to  Erafmus,  and  did 
him  many  kind  offices,  as  introducing  him  to  Abp.  War- 
ham,  &c.  and  Erafmus  fpeaks  of  him  often  in  a  ftrain,  which 
(hews,  that  he  entertained  the  moft  fmcere  regard  for  him, 
as  well  as  the  higheft  opinion  of  his  abilities,  learning,  and 
integrity.  About  1504,  he  refigned  his  living,  being  then 
made  matter  of  Allhallovvs-collcge  at  Maidttone  in  Kent ; 
though  he  continued  ftill  to  live  moftly  at  Oxford.  Gro- 
cyn  had  no  efteem  for  Plato,  but  applied  himfelf  intenfely 
to  Ariftotle :  whofe  whole  works  he  had  formed  a  deficrn  of 

'  O 

tranflating,  in  conjunction  with  William  Latimer,  Linacre, 
and  More,  but  did  not  purfue  it.  While  his  friend  Colet 
was  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  he  read  the  divinity  lecture  in  that 
cathedral.  He  died  at  Maidftone  in  1522,  aged  8c,  of  a 
ftroke  of  the  palfy,  which  he  had  received  a  year  before,  and 
which  made  him,  fays  Erafmus,  "  fibi  ipfi  fuperftitem  j" 
that  is,  outlive  his  fenfes.  Linacre,  the  famous  phyfician 
juft  mentioned,  was  his  executor,  to  whom  he  left  a  confi- 
derable  legacy ;  as  he  did  a  fmall  one  to  Thomas  Lilly  the 
grammarian,  who  was  his  god-fon.  His  will  is  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  Knight's  *'  Life  of  Erafmus."  A  Latin 
Epiftle  of  Grocyn's  to  Aldus  Manutius  is  prefixed  to  Li- 
nacre's  tranflation  of  "  Proclus  de  Sphaera,"  printed  at  Ve- 
nice in  1494.  Erafmus  fays,  that  "  there  is  nothing  extant 
"  of  his  but  this  epiftle  •,  indeed  a  very  elaborate  and  acute 
"  one,  and  written  in  good  Latin."  His  publifhing  nothing 
more  feems  to  have  been  owing  to  too  much  delicacy  :  for 

X  Ei'afmus 
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Erafmus  adds,  "  he  was  of  fo  nice  a  tafte,  that  he  had  rather 
i..  x  :a,  than  write  ill."     Some  other  things  how- 

r  ot  his  writing  arc  mentioned  by  Bale  and  Leland  ;  as 
"  TIT.  :L.tus  contra  hoftiolum  Joannis  Wiclevi,"  "  Epiftolae 
c-  ad  ;;raimum&  alios,"  "  Grammatica,"  "  Vulgaria  pue- 
"  rorum,"  "  Epigrammata,"  &c. 

GRONOVIUS  (JoHN  FREDERIC),  an  eminent  civilian, 
hiftorian,  and  critic,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613  [A]. 

'ure  had  given  him  a  ftrong  inclination  to  learning,-  ib 
that  he  plied  his  book  with  indefatigable  diligence  from  his 
infancy;  and  having  made  a  great  progrefs  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  travelled  into  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  where  he 
fearched  all  the  uxafures  of  literature  that  could  be  found 
in  thofe  countries  ;  and  was  returning  home  by  the  way  of 
the  United  Provinces,  when  he  was  ftopt  at  Daventer  in  the 
province  of  Ovcr-Iffe],  and  made  profeflbr  of  polite  learn- 
ing there.  In  this  chair  having  acquired  a  great  reputation, 
he  was  promoted  to  that  of  Leyden  in  1658  [B],  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Daniel  Heinfius.  He  published  feveral 
works  [cj,  and  hath  given  us  editions  of  a  great  number 
of  the  daffies  more  correct  than  before  ;  as  Plautus,  Salluft, 
Livy,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Quintilian,  Aulus  Gellius,  Statius,  &c. 
He  died  at  Leyden  in  1672,  much  regretted. 

He  married  a  gentlewoman"  of  Daventer,  who  brought 
him  two  fons  that  furvived  him,  and  were  both  eminent  in 
the  republic  of  letters :  James,  who  is  the  fubjecl  of  the 
cnfuing  -rticle;  and  Theodore  Laurent,  who  died  young, 
having  published  "  Emendationes  Pande<Shrum,  &c."  i.  e. 
"c  Corrections  of  the  Pande&s  from  the  Florentine  Copy, 

Leyden,  1605,"  8vo.  and  "  A  V  indication  of  the  Marble 
of  the  Colofius  ere&ed  in  Honour  of  Tiberius  Cze- 
44  far,  ibid.  1697,"  folio  [D]. 

s   F;iyle.     Moreri  places  Three  books    of   "  Critical   Obferva- 
"  ticns."     3.  In   1651,  he  gave   one 

iiricle  of  Grevius.  upon  ec'clefiaftical  authors  ;  and,  4.  An 

jv.-n   writing,  the  meft  excellent  piece  upon  the  Seftcrce,  inti- 

re,   i.  «  Diarribe  in  Ststii  tuled,  "  De  vetere  pecunia,"  410. 

cdt.    1637.     Two          [D]  It  was  reprinted  in  James  Gro- 

he    publiilied,    2.  novius's  Thefaurus,  &c.  Tom.  VII. 

3  (JAMES),  fon  of  the  precedent,  was  born 

164.5,  llt   Q,aventer,  a"d  learned  the  elements  of 

:  there  5  but  going  with  the  family  in  1658 

.eyden,  he  carried  on  his  iludies  in  that  univerfity  with 

incredible 
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incredible  induftry  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  who  had  the 
greateft  defire  to  r  him  .1  complete  fcholar.  In  this 

\\c\v  he  not  only  read  to  him  the  belt  cla.Tic  Authors,  but  in- 
J traded  him  in  the  civil  law.  About  1670,  he  made  the 
tonr  of  England,  and  vifited  both  the  univerfities,  confulting 
their  MSS  •,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  feveral  great 
men  there,  as  particularly  Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  Dr.  John 
Pcarfon,  and  Dr.  Meric  Cafaubon,  which  laft  died  in  his 
arms.  He  was  much  pleafed  with  the  inftitution  of  the  Ro}'al 
Society,  and  a  . .  •!  a  letter  to  them  exprefsly  tefcifying  his 
approbation  of  it.  After  fome  months  ftay  in  England,  he 
returned  to  LeyJ.en,  where  he  publiffied  an  edition  of  Ma- 
crobius  that  year  in  8vo,  and  another  of  Polybius  the  fame 
war  at  Amfterdam,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  The  fame  year  he  was 
alfo  oiFered  the  profeflbrfhip  of  Hogerfius  •  but  not  having 
Hnifhed  the  plan  of  his  travels,  he  declined  it,  though  the 
profeilbr,  to  engage  his  acceptance,  propofed  to  hold  the 
place  till  his  return. 

Fie  had  apparently  other  views  in  his  head  :  he  had  felt  the 
advantage  of  his  vifit  to  England,  and  he  refolved  to  fee 
France.  In  his  tour  thither,  he  palled  through  the  cities  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders ;  and  arriving  at  Paris,  was  received 
with  all  the  refpecl:  due  to  his  father's  reputation  and  his  own 
merit,  which  prefcntly  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance 
of  Chaplain,  d'Hcrbelot,  Thevenot,  and  feveral  other  per- 
fons  of  diftinguiflied  learning.  This  fatisfaclion  was  fome- 
what  damped  by  the  news  of  his  father's  death  :  foon  after 
which  he  left  Paris  to  attend  Mr.  Pointz,  ambaflador  extra- 
ordinary from  the  States-General  to  the  court  of  Spain. 
They  fct  out  in  the  fpring  of  1672  ;  and  our  author  went 
thence  into  Italy,  where  vifiting  Tufcany,  he  was  enter- 
tained with  extraordinary  politenefs  by  the  Great  Duke,  who, 
among  other  marks  of  efteem,  gave  him  with  a  very  con- 
fiderable  ilipend  the  profeflbr's  place  of  Pifa,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Chimantel.  This  nomination  was  the  more  ho- 
nourable, both  as  he  had  the  famous  Henry  Norris,  after- 
wards a  cardinal,  for  his  colleague  ;  and  as  he  obtained  it  by 
the  recommendation  of  Magliabecchi,  whom  he  frequently 
vifited  at  Florence,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  con- 
fulting the  MSS.  in  the  Medicean  library. 

Having  finished  his  defigns  in  Tufcany,  he  quitted  his 
profefibrfhip ;  and  vifiting  Venice  and  Padua,  he  parted 
through  Germany  to  Leyden,  whence  he  went  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  an  eftate  left  him  by  his  mother's  brother  at  Da- 
venter.  Here  he  fat  down  clofely  to  his  books,  and  was 

X  3  employed 
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employed  in  preparing  an  edition  of  Livy  in  1679,  when  he 
\v.is  nominated  to  a  profeffor's  place  at  Leyden,  which  he 
accepted;'  and  by  his  inaugural  fpeech  obtained  an  augmen- 
tation to  the  lalary  of  400  florins  a  year,  which  was  continued 
to  his  death.  He  was  particularly  pleafed  with  the  honour 
fliewn  to  his  merit ;  and  Lcyderi  being  the  city  moft  affe&ed 
by  him,  as  the  place  of  his  education,  and  his  father's  refi- 
dence,  he  fixed  here  as  at  home  ;  and  refolved  never  to  leave 
it  for  the  fake  of  any  other  preferment.  In  this  view  he  re- 
fufed  the  chair  of  the  celebrated  Oclavio  Ferrari  at  Padua, 
and  declined  an  invitation  made  him  by  Frederic  duke  of 
Slefvvick  to  accept  a  confiderable  ftipend  for  a  le£ture  at  Kell 
in  Holfrein.  This  poft  was  offered  him  in  1696,  and  two 
years  afterwards  the  Venetian  ambaffador  at  the  .Hague  made 
him  larger  offers  to  engage  him  to  fettle  at  Padua  ;  but  he 
withftood  all  attempts  to  draw  him  from  Leyden,  as  his  fa- 
ther had  done  before  him  ;  and  to  engage  him  nrmer  to  them, 
the  curators  of  that  univerfity  gave  him  the  lecture  of  geogra- 
phy, with  the  fame  augmentation  to  the  ftipend  as  had  been 
given  to  his  predeceflbr  Philip  Cluver.  • 

He  was  revifmg  Tacitus  in  order  to  a  new  edition,  when 
he  loft  his  youngeft  daughter  :  this  happened  Sept.  12,  1716, 
and  he  furvived  her  not  many  weeks.  The  Icfs  proved  in- 
fupportable ;  he  fell  fick  a  few  days  after  it,  and  died  of  grief 
Oct.  21,  aged  71.  .He  left  two  fons,  both  bred  to  letters; 
the  eldeft  being  a  doctor  of  phyfic,  and  the  youngeft,  Abra- 
ham, prokiu  ;•  i;i;  hiftory  at  Utrecht.  It  is  remarked  of 
J.'nu-s  GronovkiSj  that  he  fell  fhort  of  his  father  in  refpecl: 
of  modefty  and  moderation,  as  he  exceeded  him  in  literature  : 
in  his  difputc?,  he  treated  his  antagonifts  with  fuch  a  bitter- 
mi-;  cfttyle,  as  procured  him  the  name  of  the  fecond  Sciop* 
pins.  The  juftncfs  of  this  cenfure  appears  throughout  his 
numerous  works,  which  indeed  are  too  many  to  give  their 
titles  a  place  here.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  moft  of 
the  variorum  editions  of  the  dailies  are  owing  to  him  and 
(.  ircvius  ;  in  emulation  alfo  of  whom,  he  published,  which  is 
m's  <•'''  ;'>v,  "  Thefaurus  Antiquitatum  Grsecarum," 

13  vols.  folio, 

ROTIUS  (Huoo),  or  HUGO  DE   GROOT,  was  de- 

fcended  from  a  family  of  the  greateft  distinction  in  the  Low 

trier,  -.  his  father,  John  de  Groot,  was  burgomafter  of 

Delft,  and  curator  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,     He  was 

t  Delft  on  Eafter-day,  April  10,  1583  [A],  and  came 

f  A  ]  There  are  fcveral  difputes  about  the  cxaft  time  of  his  birth.    See  Bayle  in 
hi«  article. 

into 
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into  the  world  with  the  moll  happy  difpofitions  j  a  profound 
genius,  a  folid  judgement,  ami  a  wonderful  memory.  Thclc 
extraordinary  natural-endowments  had  all  the  advantages  that 
education  could  give  them  :  he  was  lo  happy  as  to  rind  iii  his 
own  hither  a  pious  and  an  able  governor,  whofoimcd  his 
mind  and  his  morals  [•:].  He  was  fcarce  pad  his  childhood, 
when  he  was  fent  to  the  Hague,  and  boarded  with-  Mr. 
Utengobard,  a  celebrated  ck  rgyinan  among  the  Anninians, 
who  took  great  care  of  his  truft ;  and, before  lie  had  compleated 
his  1 2th  year,  was  icmoved  to  Leyden.  under  the  learned 
P  rancis  Junius.  He  continued  three  years  at  this  univerfity, 
where  Jofeph  Scaligcr  was  fo  {truck  with  his  prodigious  ca- 
pacity, that  he  'condefccndctl  to  direct  his  ftudies  ;  and,  in 
1597,  maintained  public  thefes  in  the  mathematics,  philufo- 
phy,  and  lav,-,  with  the  higheft  applaufe. 

At  this  early  age  he  ventured  to  form  plans  which  re- 
quired very  great  learning  ;  and  he  executed  them  witn  fuch 
perfection,  that  the  republic  of  letters  were  ftruck  with  afto- 
nifhment.  But  thefe  were  not  publifhed  till  after  his  return 
from  France.  He  had  a  {Irons;  inclination  to  fee  that  coun- 

O 

try,  and  an  opportunity  offered  at  this  time  of  gratifying  it. 
The  States-General  came  to  a  refolution  of  fending,  on  an 
emballage  to  Henry  IV.  in  1598,  count  Juftin  of  Nafiau, 
and   the  grand  penficner  jjarnevelt  [cj  :    and  Grotius  put 
himfclf  into  the  train  of  thofe  ambailadors,  for  the  latter  of 
whom  he  had  a  particular  efreem.     The  learned  youth  was 
advantageoufly  known  in  France  before.     M.  de  Buzanval, 
who  had  been  ambafiadcr  in  Holland,  introduced  him  to  the 
king,  who  prefented  him  with  his  picture  and  a  gold  chain  ; 
with  which  prefer t  Grotius  was  fo  tranfportcd,  that  he  got 
engraved  a  print  of  himfelf,  adorned  with  the  gold  chain. 
After  aim  of!  a  year's  {lay  in  France  he  returned  home,  much 
pleafed  \vith  his  journey  ;  only  one  thing  was  wanting  to 
complete  his.fatisfailion,  a  fight  of  the  celebrated  M.  de 
Thou,  or  Thuamis*,  the  pcrfon  among  all  the  French  whom 
he  rroft  efteemed.     He  had  fought  an  acquaintance  with 
that  great  man,  but  did  not  fucceed  :  he  niolved  to  repair 
this  ill  luck  by  opening  a  literary  correfpondei'.ce,  and  pre- 
fenting  him  with  the  firft- fruits  of  his  ftudies  in  print,  which 
he  had  juft  dedicated  to  the  prince  of  Conde.     This  was  his 

fsj  Young  Grotius,  like  Horace,  cmbnfTy  in  the  yth  book  of  his  "  An- 

ccltbratcd  his  grntitudc  to  his  mher,  "  nali;"  and  in  his  poems  he  rcrlcrt; 

in  i'omc  verfcs  ftili  axtant  among  his  with  much  pleafuix-  on  the  honour  lie 

"  Poemata."  had  of  fpcaking  to  the  kir.g. 

£cj  G;otius  gives   a  hiitory  of  this 

X  4  edition 
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edition  of  "  Martianus  Capella."     He  had  formed  the  plan 

of  this  work,  and  almoft  finifhed  it,  before  he  left  Holland  ; 

nn.1  he-publifhed  it  prefently  after  his  return  in   1569  [D]. 

de  Thou  was  extremely  well  pleafed  with  this  addrefs, 

;  from  this  time  to  his  death  there  fubfiftcd  an  intimate 
correfpondence  between  them  [E]. 

Grotius, having  chofen  the  law  for  his  profeffion,  had  taken 
an  opportunity  beN-ie  he  left  France  of  procuring  a  doctor's 
decree  in  that  faculty  \  and  upon  his  return  he  attended  the 
law  courts,  and  pleaded  his  firft  caufe  at  Delft  with  univcrfal 
applaufe,  though  he  was  fcarcely  17  ;   and  he  maintained  the 
fame  reputation  as  long  as  he  continued  at  the  bar.     This 
employment,  however,  did  not  fill  up  his  whole  time  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  found  leifure  to  publifh  the  fame  year,  1599, 
another  work,  which  difcovered  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
abftracl:  fciences  in  particular,  as  the  former  did  of  his  learn- 
ing in  general.     Stevin,  a  mathematician  to  prince  Maurice 
of  Nalfau,  compofeJ  a  fmall  treatife  for  the  inftru£Hon  of 
pilots  in  finding  a  {hip's  place  at  fea  ;  in  which  he  drew  up  a 
table  of  the  variations  of  the  needle,,  according  to  the  ob- 
i'jrvations  of  Plancius,  a  famous  geographer,  and  added  di- 
rections how  to  ufe  it.     Grotius  tranflated  into  Latin  this 
work,  which  prince  Maurice  had  recommended  to  the  col- 
lege of  admiralty,  to  be  ftudied  by  all  officers  of  the  navy; 
and  becaufe  it  might  be  equally  ufeful  to  Venice,  he  dedi- 
cated his  tranuation  to  that  republic.     In  1600,  he  publifhed 
his  "  Phenomena  of  Aratus."     This  bosk  difcovers  a  great 
knov/ledge  in  phyfics,  and  efpecially  aftronomy.     The  cor- 
reftions  he  made  in  the  Greek  are  very  judicious  :  the  notes 
fhcw  that  he  had  reviewed  feveral  of 'the  rabbies,  and  had 
Come  infight  into  the  Arabic  tongue  ;  and  the  verfcs  made  to 
fupply  thofe  of  Cicero  that  were  loft,  have  been  thought 
equ^l  to  them.     In  the  midft  of  thefe  profound  ftudies,  this 
prodigy  of  a  young  man  found  time  to  cultivate  the  Mufcs, 
and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  efteemed  one  of  the  heft 
poets   in  Europe.     The  profopopoeia,  in  which  he  makes 
the  city  of  Oftend  fpeak,  after  having  been  three  years  be- 
fieged  by  the  Spaniards,  is  reckoned  a  mafterpiece.     It  was 
transited  into  French  by  Du  Vaer,  Rapin,  Pafquier,  and 
Malherbe;    and  Cafaubon  turned  it  into  Greek.     Neither 

[n]  Crotius  font  De  Thou,  in  1600,          [E]  See  feveral  epiftles   of  Grotius 
:ten  on  the     to  Pe  Thou,  and  his  e:o£;um  in  verie 
e  of  Henry  IV.  with  Mary  of    on  De  Thou's  death. 
;  but  ic  is  not  in  the  collection 
,  poems. 
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vet  did  our  youth  content  hi:?iicli  with  writing  fmall  pieces 
of  vcrfe  ;  he  rule  to  triced)-.  \Ve  have  three  written  by 
him;  the  ftrft,  called  '  lus  cul,'1  was  printed  in  L.ey- 

ticn,  in  1 60 1.  He  was  indeed  dilTatisfied  with  this  perform- 
ance, anJ  would  not  .let  it  appear  in  the  collection  or"  his  po- 
ems published  by  his  brother.  kt  Chriftus  patiens,"  was  his 
fecond  tragedy  ;  it  was  printed  nt  Leyden  1*608,  and  much 
approve^  :  Cafaubon  greatly  admires  its  poetical  fire.  Sandys 
tranflated  it  into  Engiilh  vurle,  and  dedicated  it  to  Charles  I. 
It  was  favourably  received  in  England,  and  in  Germany  pro- 
pofcd  as  the  model  of  perfect  tragedy.  His  third  was  the 
llory  of  Jofeph,  and  its  title  "  :ophomphanoeus,"  which,  in 
the  language  of  Egypt,  fignifies  the  Saviour  of  the  World  ; 
he  finifhcd  this  in  1633,  and  the  following  year,  at  Hambo- 
rough. 

But  to  return  :  in  1603,  the  glory  which  the  United  Pro- 
vinces had  obtained  by  their  iiludrious  defence  againfl  the 
whole  power  of  Spain,  after  the  peace  of  Vervins,  deter- 
mined them  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  fignal  exploits  of  that 
memorable  war  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  fought  out  a  pro- 
per hiftorian.  Several  made  great  intereft  for  the  place; 
among  others  Baudius,  the  proieiior  of  eloquence  at  Leyden. 
But  the  States  thought  young  Grotius,  who  had  taken  no 
fteps  to  obtain  it,  deferved  the  preference  ;  and,  what  is  ftill 
more  iingular,  Baudius  himfelf  did  not  blame  their  choice, 
becaufe  he  looked  upon  Grotius  to  be  already  a  very  great 
man  [F].  All  this  while  his  principal  employment  was  that 
of  an  advocate,  and  he  acquired  great  honour  therein  [o]. 
However,  upon  the  whole,  the  profeffion  did  not  pleafe  him, 
though  the  brilliant  figure  he  made  arthe  bar  procured  him. 
the  place  of  advocate -general  of  the  file  for  Holland  and 
Zealand,  which  becoming  vacant,  was  immediately  confer- 
red on  him  by  thofe  provinces.  He  took  pofleilion  of  this 
important  office  in  1607,  and  filled  it  with  fo  much  reputa- 
tion, that  the  States  augmented  his  falary,  and  promifed  him 
a  feat  in  the  court  of  Holland.  Upon  this  promotion,  his  fa- 
ther began  to  think  of  a  wife  for  him,  and  fixed  upon  Mary 
Reigefberg,  a  lady  of  a  firft  family  in  Zealand,  whofe  father 

[F]  In  the  execution  of  this  office  fon  Peter,  written  for  his  ufe  :   "  Dif- 
be   undertook  his    "  Annals,"    which  "  tribute,"  fays  he,  "  all  that  can  be 
were  begun  in  16 14,  though  not  fi.ii/h-  "  laid    on    both   fides    under   certain 
ed  long  before  his  death,  and  not  pub-  "  heads,    which   imprint    ftrongly    in 
lifted  till    12  years  alter,  by  his  tons  "  your  memory;    and   whatever  your 
Cornelius  and  Peter  in  K'4-7.  "  adverfary  fays,  refer  it  to  your  own 

[G]  We  have  the  method  he  ob-  "  diviiion,  and  not  to  his."    £p.  1134 
ferved  in  pleading,  in  a  letter  to  his  aod  512. 

had 
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had  been  burgomaflcr  of  Veer.  The  marriage  was  folem- 
nized  in  July  1608.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was 
cinplojicd  in  writing  his  "  Mare  liberum,  i.  e.  the  Freedom 
"  of  the  Ocean,  or  the  Right  of  the  Dutch  to  trade  to  the 
"  Indies."  The  work  was  printed  in  1609  without  his 
knowledge,  and  publifhed  without  his  confent.  Indeed  he 
appears  not  to  have  been  quite  fatisfied  with  it :  and  though 
there  came  out  feveral  anfvvers,  particularly  that  of  Selden, 
intituled,  "  Mare  claufum,  feu  de  dominio  rnaris,"  yet  being 
foon  after  difgufted  with  his  country,  he  took  no  further  con- 
cern in  the  controverfy  [H].  The  enfuing  year,  he  publifh- 
ed his  piece,  "  De  antiquitate  Reipublicse  Batavre,"  His 
defign  is,  to  (hew  the  original  independence  of  Holland  and 
Friefland,  againft  the  Spanifh  claim  j  he  dedicated  it  to  thofe 
States,  March  16,  1610.  They  were  extremely  pleafed 
with  it,  returned  thanks  to  the  author,  and  made  him  a  pre- 

fentfi], 

Elias  Oldenbarnevelt,  penfionary  of  Rotterdam,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  grand  penfionary  of  Holland,  dying  in  1613,  the 
city  of  Rotterdam  offered  that  important  place  to  Grotius  ; 
but  it  was  fome  time  before  he  yielded  to  the  offer.  By  the 
ferment  of  men's  minds  he  forefaw,  that  great  commotions 
would  fpeedily  make  the  republic  ;  this  made  him  infift,  that 
he  mould  never  be  turned  out ;  and,  upon  a  promife  of  this, 
he  accepted  of  the  poll,  which  gave  him  a  feat  in  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the 
States-General.  Hitherto  he  had  but  very  little  connexion 
with  the  grand  penfionary  Barnevelt ;  but  from  this  time  he 
contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  him,  infomuch  that  it 
was  reported  that  Barnevelt  defigned  to  have  his  friend  fuc- 
ceed  him  as  grand  penfionary  of  Holland  [K], 

At  this  time  a  difpute  arofe  between  the  Englifh  and  the 
Dutch,  concerning  the  right  of  fifhing  in  the  Northern  feas. 
Two  Amfterdam  veflTels,  having  caught  22  whales  in  the 
Greenland  ocean,  were  met  by  feme  Englifh  fhips  bound  to 
Ruflia  ;  who,  finding  that  the  Dutch  had  no  pafiports  from 
the  king  of  England,  demanded  the  whales,  which  the  Dutch- 

[H]  Bcfidcs  Sclden's,  there  was  ano-  [K]  The  bufmefs  of  this  officer  is 

ther  anfwer,  printed   at  Valladolid  in  to    manage   profecutions,    receive  dif- 

1615,   intituled,    "  De  jufto  impede,  patches,  and  anfwsr   them,  fo  that  he 

Lufitanorum  Afiatico;"  which  Gro-  is   in  a  manner  both  attorney-general 

tiiM  thought  not  ill  done,  and  deferving  and  fccretary  to  the  States  ;  and  though 

he  has  no  deliberative  voice,  and  is  the 

However,  his  love  to  his  country  loweft  in  rank,  yet  his  influence  is  the 

1  him  into  fome  miftakcs,  which  grcateft. 
he  afterwards  owned.     Epift.  63!;. 

men, 
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men,  unable  to  rcfift,  were  obliged  to  deliver.  On  their 
arrival  in  Holland,  they  made  their  complaint  ;  and  the  af- 
fair being  laid  before  the  States,  it  was  rclblvcd  that  Grotius> 
who  had  written  on  the  fubjcdl,  and  was  more  mafter  of  it 
than  any  one,  fhould  be  fent  to  England  to  demand  juftice : 
but  he  could  obtain  no  fatisfaction.  Hereupon  the  Dutch 
determined  not  to  ferui  to  Greenland  for  the  future  without 
a  force  fufficient  to  re\enge  themfelvcs  on  the  Knglifh,  or  at 
Icaft  to  haw  nothing  to  fear  froin  them.  The  difpute  grow- 
ing ferious,  to  prevent  any  alts  of  hoftility,  a  conference  was 
held  in  1615,  between  the  commiffioncrs  of  England  and 
Holland,  in  which  the  (Debate  turned  chiefly  on  the  whale 
fimery  :  but  the  Knglifh  infilling  on  the  right  to  Greenland, 
which  the  Dutch  rcfufcd,  the  conference  broke  up  without 
any  fucccfs.  Grotius,  who  was  one  of  the  commiflioners 
from  Holland,  gives  the  hiftory  of  this  conference,  in  a  let- 
ter to  L'u  Mauricr,  dated  at  Rotterdam,  June  5,  1615. 
However,  he  had  reafon  to  be  well  fatisfied  with  the  polite- 
nets  of  king  J?mes,  who  gave  him  a  gracious  reception,  and 
was  charmed  with  his  converfation.  But  the  greateft  plea- 
fure  he  received  in  this  voyage  was  the  intimate  friendmip 
he  contracted  with  Cafaubon  :  they  knew  one  another  before 
by  character,  and  highly  efteemed  each  other  :  they  were 
made  to  be  the  moft  intimate  friends  :  in  both  the  moil  pro- 
found erudition  was  found,  united  with  the  moft  perfect  pro- 
bity. They  had  Hill  another  fympathy  to  knit  fafter  the  band 
of  this  union  ;  both  ardently  wifned  to  fee  all  Chriftians 
united  in  one  faith,  and  defired  nothing  more  than  to  be  em- 
ployed in  that  great  work. 

Hitherto  this  great  man  went  on  fmoothly  in  the  paths  of 
true  glory  without  any  material  rubs  ;  but  fortune  was  now 
refolved  to  put  his  virtue  to  the  trial.  The  United  Provinces 
had  been  kindled  into  a  warm  diipute  about  grace  and  predef- 
tination,  from  the  year  1608,  when  Armimus  firft  broached 
his  opinions.  His  doctrines,  being  directly  oppofite  to  thofe 
of  Calvin,  gave  great  offence  to  that  party,  at  the  head  of 
which  appeared  Gomar,  who  accufed  his  antagonift  before 
the  fynod  of  Rotterdam.  Gomar's  party  prevailing  there, 
Arminius  applied  to  the  States  of  Holland,  who  promifed  the 
difputants  to  have  the  affair  fpeedily  difcuded  in  a  fynod. 
The  difpute  dill  continuing  with  much  bitternefs,  in  1611 
the  States  ordered  a  conference  to  be  held  between  twelve 
miniiters  on  each  "fide  :  but  the  confequence  of  this,  like  that 
of  molt  other  difputes,  efpecially  in  matters  of  religion,  was, 
that  men's  minds  were  the  more  inflamed.  Arminius  died 

oa. 
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Oct.  ig,  1609,  Tome  time  before  this  conference  ;  and  Gro- 
tius  made  his  cl...:u;m  in  verfe.  He  had  hitherto  applied 
little-  to  thcfe  matters,  and  ingcnuoufly  owns  he  did  not  un- 
dcrftand  a  great  part  of  them,  being  foreign  to  his  profeffion; 
but,  upon  a  further  enquiry,  he  embraced  the  Armmian  doc- 
trine. In  1610,  the  partisans  of  Arminius  drew  up  a  re- 
monftrance  letting  forth  their  belief  j  firft  negatively  againfl 
their  adverfaries,  and  then  pofitively  their  own  fentiments, 
each  comprehended  in  fix  articles.  This  remonftrance  was 
drawn  up  by  Utengobard,  minifrer  at  the  Hague,  and  was 
probably  made  in  concert  with  Grotius,  the  intimate  friend 
of  that  minifrer.  To  this  the  Gomarifts  oppofed  a  contra- 
remonrtrance  :  the  former  propofed  a  toleration,  the  latter  a 
national  lynod  ;  and  the  difputes  increafmg,  the  States,  at 
the  motion  of  the  grand  penfionary,  in  the  view  of  putting  an 
end  to  them,  revived  an  obfolete  law  made  in  1591,  placing 
the  appointment  of  minifters  in  the  civil  magiftrates.  But 
this  was  lo  far  from  anfwering  the  purpofe,  tiiat  the  Contra- 
remonftrants  refolved  not  to  obey  it.  Hence  grew  a  fchifm, 
which  occafioned  a  fedition,  and  many  riots. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Grotius  was  nominated  pen- 
fienary  at  Rotterdam,  as  mentioned  above  ;  and  ordered  to 
go  to  England,  with  fecret  inft.ruc~t.ions,  as  is  thought,  to  get 
the  king  and  principal  divines  of  that  kingdom  to  favour  the 
Arminians,  and  approve  the  conduct  of  the  States-.  He  had 
feveral  conferences  with  king  James  on  that  fubjcct  [L]. 
On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  fqund  the  diviilons  increafed  : 
Barnevelt  and  he  had  the  direction  of  the  States'  proceedings 
in  this  matter;  and  he  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  edi"cY 
which  might  reftore  tranquillity.  He  did  fo,  and  the  draught 
was  approved  by  the  States  [M]  ;  but  it  was  fo  favourable  to 
the  Arminians,  that  it  gave  great  offence  to  the  Contra -re - 

ft.  1    TV  States  were  very  defirous  "  A  Reconciliation  of  the  different  Opi- 
th.'.t  the  church  and  king  of  England  "  nions  on  Predeftination  and  Grace." 
/WiM  be  fatisfied  with  their  edicl: ;   the  [M]    See  the  edift  in  Burigny,  1.2. 
r.         .  l»-caufe  they  had  reafon  to  be-  §.  iv.     The  edicT:   being   cen lured    by 
licvi  James  unfavourable  to  the  Armi-  Sibrand  Lubert,    the  States  employed 
nuns.     However,  the  king  and  bifhops  Crotius  to  write  their  apology,  which 
wed  the  doctrine  to  be  orthodox,  as  he  published  this  year,  S 6 £3,  Under  the 
equally  diftant  from   Manichcifm  and  title  of  "  Ordinum  Hollandix  &  Weft- 
ifm;  only   the  king  was  dif-  "  frifix   pro    pice   ecclefiarum,    &c." 
ie  civil  mngilh\!W  ; •iVume  The  States  returned  him  public  thanks, 
decrees  in  matters  of  Oct.    31,    in  very    honourable    terms. 
.on.     Cafaubon,  Fp.  933.     Grot.  Burman's  colleclion    of  Letters,    No. 
.  £p.  ^8^9.     While  211.     Cafaub.  Epift.  935,  and  Voffius 
ii  in  England  Iv.  \vrote  his  tra<ft  Epift.  r.     He  afterwards  wrote  «  De- 
vour of  the  Armin'.ars,  intituled,  "  fenfio  decreti  pro  pace  ecclefiarum." 

monftrants, 
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monftrants,  v.'ho  detcnr.incd  to  p.iy  no  regard  to  it.  Hence 
th^  edLt  L'rving  to  increafe  the  troubk  Mic  Go- 

marifts to  defpair,  the  grand  penfiomiry  Burncvelt,  in  hourly 
c\[--  ;i  of  frcfh  rio'ts,  propofed  to  the  States  of  Holland, 

that  their  m.igiftrates  fhould  be  empowered  to  raife  troops 
for  the  fupprc'iiion  of  the  rioters,  and  the  fecurity  of  their 
towns.  Dort,  Amfterdam,  and  three  others  of  the  moft  favour- 
able to  the  Gomarifts,  protefted  againft  this  Itep,  which  they 
regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war  agi.inft  the  Contra-r^mon- 
ftrants.  Barnevelt's  motion  however  was  agreed  to,  and 
Aug.  4,  1617,  the  States  iffued  a  placart  accordingly.  This 
fatal  decree  occafioned  the  death  of  the  grand  penfionary, 
and  the  ruin  of  Grotius,  by  incenfing  prince  Maurice  of 
Naflau  againft  them,  who  looked  upon  the  refolution  of  the 
States,  taken  without  his  confent,  to  be  derogatory  to  his 
dignity,  as  governor  and  captain-general. 

Amfterdam,  almoft  as  powerful  fmgly  as  all  Holland,  fa- 
voured the  Gomarifts,  and  difapproved  the  toleration  which 
the  States  wanted  to  introduce.  Thefe  refolved  therefore  to 
fend  a  deputation  to  that  city,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to 
their  fentiments.  Grotius  was  one  of  thefe  deputies :  they 
received  their  inftru<5lions  April  21,  1616  ;  and,  arriving  at 
Amfterdam  next  day,  met  the  town-council  on  the  23d, 
when  Grotius  was  their  fpokefman.  But  neither  his  fpeech 
nor  all  his  other  endeavours  could  avail  any  thing.  The 
burgomafters  declared  their  opinion  for  a  fynod,  and  that 
they  could  not  receive  the  cachet  of  1614,  without  endan- 
gering the  church,  and  rifquing  the  ruin  of  their  trade.  The 
deputies  wanted  to  anfwer,  but  were  not  allowed.  Grotius 
prefented  to  the  States  on  his  return  an  account  in  writing  of 
all  that  had  paffed  at  this  deputation,  and  he  flattered  himfelf 
for  fome  time  with  the  hopes  of  fome  good  effects  from  it  : 
the  disappointment  whereof  chagrined  him  fo  much,  that  he 
was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  had  well 'nigh  carried 
him  off.  He  was  removed  to  Delft,  where  he  found  himfelf 
better;  but,  being  forbid  to  do  any  thing  which  required 
application,  he  wrote  to  Vcffius,  defiring  his  company,  as 
the  beft  reftorative  of  his  health.  The  time  of  his  recovery 
he  employed  in  examining  the  part  he  had  a&ed  in  the  pre- 
fent  difputes  ;  and  the  more  he  reflected  on  it,  the  lefs  reafon 
he  had  for  blufhing  or  repentance  :  he  forefaw  the  dan~er  he 
incurred,  but  his  refolution  wa?,  not  to  change  his  conduct, 
and  to  refer  the  event  to  Providence.  The  States  of  Hol- 
land, wholly  employed  in  feeking  ways  to  compound  matters, 
came  to  a  refolution,  Feb.  21,  1617,  to  make  a  rule  or  for- 


mula, 
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muh,  to  which  both  parties  (hould  be  obliged  to  conform  ; 
and  fuch  an  inftrument  was  accordingly  drawn  up  at  their 
Kqueft  by  Grotius,  v.'ho  prefented  it  to  prince  Maurice.  But 
the  pioject  did  not  pleafe  him;  he  wanted  a  national  fynod, 
v  ,:ch  was  at  length  determined  by  the  States-General,  and 
to  be  convoked  in  Holland  at  Dort.  In  the  mean  time  the 
prince,  who  law  with  the  utmoft  difpleafure,  feveral  cities, 
agreeably  to  the  permifTion  given  them  by  the  particular 
States,  levy  a  new  militia,  under  the  title  of  Attendant  Sol- 
diers, without  his  confent,  engaged  the  States-General  to 
•write  to  the  provinces  and  magistrates  of  thofe  cities,  en- 
joining them  to  difband  the  new  levies.  This  injunction  not 
being  complied  with,  he  confidered  the  refufal  as  a  rebellion; 
concerted  with  the  States-General,  that  he  fhculd  march  in 
rvrfon  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  to  get  the  atten- 
dant foldiers  diibanded,  depofe  the  Arminian  magiflrates, 
and  turn  out  the  minifters  of  their  party.  He  accordingly 
fct  out,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  the  States-General, 
in  1518;  and,  having  reduced  the  province  of  Gueldres, 
he  was  proceeding  to  Utrecht,  when  the  States  of  Holland 
lent  thither  Grotius,  with  Hoogarbetz,  penfionary  of  Ley- 
den,  to  put  that  city  into  a  pofture  of  defence  againft  him. 
Kut  their  endeavours  proving  ineffectual,  the  prince  reduced 
the  place  ;  and  foon  afterwards  fent  Grotius  and  Hoogarbetz 
to  prifon  in  the  caftlc  at  the  Hague,  where  Barnevelt  alfo 
\vas  confined,  Auguft  2Qth  this  year.  After  this,  the  States 
of  Holland  contented  to  the  national  fynod,  which  was 
opened  at  Dort,  Nov.  15,  1618,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
rnded  in  a  fentence,  condemning  the  five  articles  of  the  Ar- 
minians,  and  in  iinprifoning  and  banifhing  their  minifters. 
This  fentence  was  approved  by  the  States-General  July  2, 
1619. 

After  the  rifmg  of  that  fynod,  our  three  prifoners  were 
brought  in  order  to  their  trial,  the  ifliie  whereof  was  the  exe- 
cution of  Barnevelt,  May  13,  1619.  Five  days  after  came 
*  the  trial  of  Grotius.  He  had  been  treated  as  well  as  his 
t  low-prifoner  with  inconceivable  rigour  during  their  im- 
prifonment,  and  alfo  while  their  caufe  was  depending.  He 
>  himfelf,  that,  when  they  were  known  to  be  ill  [N],  it 
was  v  marred  to  examine  them  ;  that  they  had  not  liberty  to 
<idcnd  themlelvesj  that  they  were  threatened  and  teazed  to 

s  wife,  his   father,  of  a  generous  advcrftry,  on  occafion  of 

s  friend  WIM-I:  fuffered  to  his  aired;   an  account  of  which  is   in 

l..y  for  loiuc  time  his  Mare  Clautum,  Lib.  j.  p.  198. 
'     .              .    Selden  gave  an  ipftance 

give 
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give  immediate  anivvers  ;  and  not  fuffered  to  have  their  exa- 
minations read  over  to  them.  Grotius,  having  afked  leave 
to  write  his  defence,  was  allowed  only  five  hours,  and  one 
fheet  of"  paper  ;  he  was  alfo  perfuaded  that,  if  he  would  own 
he  had  tranfgruiicd  and  afk  pardon,  he  might  obtain  his  li- 
berty ;  but,  as  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himfelf  with,  he 
would  never  take  any  ftcp  that  might  infer  confcioufnefs  of 
guilt.  His  wife,  his  father,  brother,  and  friends,  all  approved 
this  rdulution.  His  fcntence,  after  reciting  the  feveral  rea- 
fons  thereof,  concludes  thus  :  "  For  thefe  caufes,  the  judges 
**  appointed  to  try  this  affair,  adminiftering  juftice  in  the  name 
"  of  the  States-General,  condemn  the  faid  Hugo  Grotius  to 
"  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  to  be  carried  to  the  place  ap- 
"  pointed  by  the  States-General,  there  to  be  guarded  with  all 
"  precaution,  and  confined  the  reft  of  his  days  ;  and  de- 
"  clare  his  eftate  connfcated.  Hague,  May  18,  1619." 
In  purfuance  of  this  fentence,  he  was  carried  from  the 
Hague  to  the  fortrefs  of  Louveftein  near  Gorcum  in  South- 
Holland,  June  6,  1619,  and  24  fols  per  day  affigned  for  his 
maintenance,  and  as  much  for  Hoogarbetz ;  but  their  wives 
declared  they  had  enough  to  fupport  their  hufbands,  and  that 
they  chofe  to  be  without  an  allowance,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  an  affront.  Grotius's  father  afked  leave  to  fee  his 
ion,  but  was  denied  ;  they  confented  to  admit  his  wife  into 
Louveftein,  but,  if  fhe  came  out,  not  to  be  fuffered  to  re- 
turn. However,  in  the  fequel,  it  was  granted  that  fhe 
might  go  abroad  twice  a  week. 

Grotius  nov/  became  more  fenuble  than  ever  of  the  ad- 
vnntages  of  ftudy ;  which  became  his  bufmefs  and  confoia- 
tion.  Dec.  5,  1619,  he  writes  to  Vofllus,  that  the  Mufes, 
which  were  always  his  delight,  even  when  iramerfed  in  bu- 
fmefs, were  now  his  confolation,  and  appeared  more  amia- 
ble than  ever.  He  wrote  fome  fhort  notes  on  the  New 
Teftament,  which  h:  intended  to  fend  Erpenius,  who  was 
projecting  a  new  edition  of  it ;  but  a  fit  of  illnefs  did  not 
'fuffer  him  to  finifti  .hem.  When  he  was  able  to  refume  his 
itudies,  he  compo  ,d,  in  Dutch  verfe,  his  "  Treatife  of  the 
"  Truth  of  the  (  nriftum  Religion,"  and  fent  it  to  Voflius, 
who  thought  fome  places  obfcure.  In  1620,  he  promifes 
his  brother  to  fend  him  his  ol  fervations  on  Seneca's  trage- 
dies ;  thefe  he  had  written  at  Voffius's  defire.  In  1621,  Du 
Maurier  lofing  his  lady,  Grotius  writes  him,  Feb.  27,  a  very 
handfome  confolatory  letter,  in  which  he  deduces  with  great 
eloquence  every  topic  of  lupport,  that  philofcphy  and  reli- 
gion can  fuggeft  on  that  melancholy  occalloa.  The  only 

method 
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method  he  took  to  unbend  himfelf,  was  to  go  from  one  work 
to  another.  He  tranflated  the  "  Phenifle  of  Euripides," 
wrote  his  "  Inftitutions  of  the  Laws  of  Holland  in  Dutch," 
?.::J  compofed  fome  fhort  "  Inftructions  for  his  Daughter" 
Cornelia,  in  the-form  of  a  catechifm,  &c. 

He  had  been  above  18  rnonthsfh  ut  up  at  Louveftein,  when, 
Jan.  11,1620,  Muys-van-Halli,  his  declared  enemy,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  judges,  informed  the  States-General,  that 
he  had  advice  from  good  hands  their  prifoner  was  feeking  to 
make  his  efcape.  Some  pcrfons  were  fent  to  examine  into 
this  matter,  but  notwithftanding  all  the  enquiry  that  could 
be  made,  they  found  no  reafon  to  believe  that  he  had  laid 
any  plot  to  get  out.  His  wife,  however,  was  wholly  em- 
ployed in  contriving  it:  he  had  been  permitted  to  borrow 
books  of  his  friends,  and  when  he  had  done  with  them,  they 
were  carried  back  in  a  cheft  with  his  foul  linen,  which  was 
fent  to  Gcrcuni  to  be  wafhed.  The  firft  year  his  guards 
were  very  ex,.ct  in  examining  the  cheft  ;  but  being  ufed  to 
find  nothing  in  it  befides  books  and  linen,  they  grew  tired 
of  fearching,  and  even  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  open  it. 
His  wife,  cbferving  their  negligence,  propofed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  She  reprefented  to  her  hufband,  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  get  out  of  prifon  when  he  pleafed,  if  he 
would  put  himfelf  into  this  cheft.  However,  not  to  en- 
danger his  health,  me  caufed  holes  to  be  bored  oppofite 
where  his  free  was  to  be,  to  breathe  at ;  and  perfuaded  him 
to  try  if  he  could  continue  fhut  up  in  that  confined  pofture, 
as  long  as  it  would  require  to  go  from  Louveftein  to  Gor- 
cum.  Finding  it  might  be  done,  (he  refolved  to  feize  the 
firft  favourable  opportunity;  which  very  foon  offered.  The 
commandant  of  Louveftein  going  to  Heufden  to  raife  re- 
cruits, fhe  made  a  vifit  to  his  lady,  and  told  her  in  conver- 
fation,  that  fhe  was  defirous  of  fending  away  a  cheft  of 
books  ;  for  her  hufband  was  fo  weak,  that  it  gave  her  great 
uncaiincfs  to  fee  him  ftudy  with  fuch  application.  Having 
thus  prepared  the  commandant's  wife,  {he  returned  to  her 
hufband's  apartment,  and  in  concert  with  a  valet  and  a  maid 
•who  were  in  the  fcctet,  fhut  him  up  in  the  cheft ;  and  at 
the  fume  time,  that  the  people  might  not  be  furprized  at  not 
freing  him,  fhe  fpread  a  report  of  his  being  ill.  Two  fol- 
clirrs  carried  the  cheft;  which  was  brought  down,  and  put 
into  the  boat;  and  Grotius's  maid,  who  was  in  the  fecret, 
had  orders  to  go  to  Gorcum  with  it.  There  it  was  put  on 
,  and  carried  by  two  chairmen  to  David  Dazelaor's, 
a  ti-iuu.  Grotitis,  and  brother-in-law  to  Erpcnius  ;  and, 

when 
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every. body  was  gone,  the  maid  opened  the  cheft. 
Grotius  bad  felt  no  inconvenience  in  it,  though  its  length 
vw.s  not  ubovc  three  feet  and  an  half.  He  got  out,  drelled 
himfclf  like  a  mafon  with  a  rule  and  a  trowel  ;  arid  was  fc- 
cretly  conveyed  in  this  difguifc  to  Valvic  in  Brabant.  Here 
he  m.ide  him  (elf  known  to  fome  Arminians,  and  hired  a 
carriage  t->  Aiitwtrp  ;  and,  at  Antwerp,  he  alighted  at  th« 
houle  of  Nicolas  Grevincovius,  who  had  been  formerly  a 
minilter  at  Anllcrdam,  and  made  himfclf  known  to  nobody 
elfe.  It  was  Match  22,  1621,  that  he  thus  received  his 
liberty. 

Mean  while,  his  wife's  account,  that  he  was  ill,  gained 
credit  at  Louveftein  ;  and,  to  give  him  time  to  get  oiF,  fhe 
gave  out  that  his  illnefs  was  dangerous  :  but  as  foon  as  fhe 
learnt  by  the  maid's  return  that  he  was  at  Brabant,  and  con- 
fequently  in  fafety,  fhe  told  the  guards  the  bird  was  flown. 
They  informed  the  commandant,  by  this  time  returned  from 
Heufdcn,  who,  rinding  it  true,  couhned  Grotius's  wife  more 
clofely ;  but  upon  her  petition  to  the  States-General,  April 
5,  1621,  fhe  was  difcharged  two  days  after,  and  fuffered  to 
carry  away  every  thing  that  belonged  to  her  in  Louveftein. 
From  Antwerp,  Grotius  wrote  to  the  States-General,  March 
30,  that,  in  procuring  his  liberty,  he  had  employed  neither 
violence  nor  corruption  with  his  keepers  ;  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  reproach  himfelf  with  in  what  he  had  done;  that 
he  gave  thofe  counfels  which  he  thought  beft  for  appeafing 
the  troubles'  that  had  arifen  in  public  buimefs  ;  that  he  only 
obeyed  the  magiftrates  of  Rotterdam  his  mailers,  and  the 
States  of  Holland  his  fovereigns  ;  and  that  the  perfecution 
he  had  fuffered  would  never  diminifh  his  love  for  his  coun- 
try, for  whole  profperity  he  heartily  prayed  [o].  He  con- 
tinued fome  time  at  Antwerp,  deliberating  what  courfe  to 
take  ;  and  at  length  determined  to  go  to  France,  where  he 
had  many  friends  [pj.  He  arrived  a:  .-"arii,  April  13,  1621 ; 

his 

[o]    Grotius's  efcape  exercifed  the  written  fcvcral  pieces  relating   to  the 

pens  of  the  beft  poets  :  Grotius  himfelf  difputes  there  between  church  and  ftate  $ 

wrote  fome  verfes  on  his  happy  deliver-  as,   i .  u   i  he  Sovereign's  temporal  and 

ance  :   he  alfo  made  fome  lines  on  the  "  ecclefiaftical  Supremacy,    De  impe- 

cheft  to  which    he  owed    his  liberty;  "  rio  fummj.'um  poteftatum  circa  fa- 

and,  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  "  era."     2.  "  Via  a<l  pacem  Ecclefi- 

at  great  pains  to  recover  it.     Ep.  720.  "  afticam,  5?c."     3.  "  Defenfio  tidei 

Bayle  declares,  that  his  wife  ought  not  "  Catholics  de   Satisfadlione  Cluifti, 

only  to  have  a  ftatue  erefted  to  her  ho  •  "   adverfts  Socinum."     4.  "  Diiqui- 

nour,  but  to  be  canonized.      Diet,  in  "  fitio,  an.  Pelagiana  fint  ilia  dogmata, 

Grot.  Rem.  B.  at  the  end.  "  qua;  nunc  iub  eo  noifjinc  traducun- 

[p]  Before  he  left  HuUan.1,  be  had  «'  tur."     It  was  alfo  during  thefe  con- 

'  VOL.  VI.  V                                   tefii, 
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his  wife  in  O&ober  following  [oj  :  and,  after  feme  difficul- 
ties, obtained  a  pcnfion  of  3000  livres  [R].  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  king's  grant,  he  could  not  touch  the  money  : 
they  ha'd  forgot  to  put  it  on  the  civil  lift,  and  the  commif- 
fioncrs  of  the  trcafury  found  daily  fome  new  excufe  for  de- 
laying the  payment  [s].  At  length,  however,  by  the  felici- 
tation of  fome  powerful  friends,  he  received  it ;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  as  grants  were  paid  at  that  time,  that  is  to 
fay,  very  flowly. 

Thefe  difficulties  did  not  diminifti  his  palTion  for  literature* 
"  I  perfift,"  fays  he,  "  in  a  letter  to  Voffius,  Sept.  29,  1621, 
*'  in  my  refpect  for  facred  antiquity  :  there  are  many  people 
"  here  of  the  fame  tafte.  My  lix  books  in  Dutch  will  ap- 
"  pear  foon  :  [i.  e.  his  book  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian. 
*'  Religion.]  Perhaps  I  (hall  alfo  publifh  my  Difquifition 
"  on  Pciagianifm,  with  the  precautions  hinted  to  me  by  you 
"  and  fome  other  perfons  of  learning.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
"  am  preparing  an  edition  of  Stobseus ;  and,  to  render  it 
*'  more  perfect,  I  collate  the  Greek  MSS.  with  the  printed 
"  copies."  Having  collected  fome  materials  in  prifon  for 
his  Apology,  he  printed  it  in  the  beginning  of  1622  ;  it  was 
tranflatcd  into  Latin,  and  publifhed  the  fame  year  at  Paris. 
It  was  fent  to  Holland  immediately,  where  it  caufed  ib  much 
difguft,  that  the  States-General  profcribed  it  as  flanderous, 
tending  to  afperfe  by  falfehoods  the  fovereign  authority  of  the 
irovernment  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  the  perfon  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  the  States  of  the  particular  provinces, 
and  the  towns  themfclves:  and  forbad  all  perfons  to  have  it 
in  their  cuftody  on  pain  of  death.  Grotius  prefented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  king  of  France,  to  be  protefted  againft  this 
edicl,  which  imported,  that  he  fhould  be  apprehended  where- 
evcr  found:  whereupon  his  majcfty  took  him  into  his  fpe- 
cial  prote&ion  ;  the  letters  for  that  purpofe  being  iflued  at 
Paris,  Feb.  26,  1623.  The  malevolence  of  thofe  who  were 
then  in  place,  made  no  change  in  Grotius.  In  the  height 

tefts,    about  grace  and   predeftination,  fe!f,  rather  than  have   been   feparated, 

that  he  collected  the  kntiments  of  the  from  hef  for  ever.     Ep.  164. 
Greeks  and  Romans,  on  fate  and  man's          [R]   His  majcfty  alfo,  on  Grotius'e 

he  publifhed  at  Paris  in  account,  granted  a  protection  to  all  the 

1614,  intituled,  "  i'hilofophorum  ve-  Dutch   refugees.     See  the  Letters  Pa-. 

'  tcmm  (eutemise  de   faro,    &  de  eo  tent,  dated  at  Nantz,  Apr.  22,  1622. 

'  quod  eft  in  noftra  poteflate."  [5]  By  this  delay,  he  imagined  they 

[<;_]   The  thoughts  of  having  left  had  a  mind  to  make  him  turn  Roman 

her  in  prifon  grieved  him  fo   much,  Catholic.     A  report  that  he  was  noc 

that,  hzd  fhc  not  Lccn  releafed,  he  de-  far  from  it  had1  reached  HolJand.     Ep. 

dared  lie  would  havt  Surrendered  him-  57.  and  158. 

Of 
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of  this  new  perfecution,  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  that  he 
would  ftill  labour  to  promote  the  intereft  of  Holland  -}  and 
that,  if  the  United  Provinces  were  defirous  of  entering  into 
a  clofer  union  with  France,  he  would  aflilt  them  with  all  his 
credit.  In  reality,  he  ftiU  prefefvcd  many  friends,  who  ar- 
dently wifticd  for  his  return  ;  though  they  were  not  able  in 
any  wife  to  facilicatc  it.  In  1623,  he  publifhcd  at  Paris  his 
edition  of  Stobasus. 

He  had  now  lived  a  year  in  the  noife  of  Paris,  and  began 
to  think  of  retiring  into  the  country,  when  the  preiident  de 
Meine  offered  him  one  of  his  feats  at  Bologne  near  Senlis. 
Grotius  accepted  the  offer,  and  paffrd  there  the  fpring  and 
fumrner  of  the  year  1623.  In  this  caftle  he  began  his  great 
work,  which  fingly  is  furficient  to  render  his  name  immortal  ; 
I  mean,  his  "  Treatife  of  the  Rights  of  Peace  and  War," 
*'  De  Jure  Belli  &  Pads."  He  had  vifited  hereupon  the 
moft  diftinguilhed  men  of  learning  ;  among  others  Salma- 
fius  and  Rigault;  and  had  the  free  ufe  of  de  Thou's  library, 
granted  him  by  his  fon  ;  and  he  fometimes  made  excurfions 
to  St.  Germains,  v/here  the  court  was ;  but,  having  learned 
that  de  Meme  wanted  to  refide  himfelf  at  Bologne,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  October.  April  23,  1625,  prince  Fre- 
deric Henry  fucceeding  to  the  poft  of  Stadtholder  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Maurice,  Grotius's  friends  conceived 
great  hopes  of  obtaining  leave  for  his  return  to  Holland ; 
and,  at  their  requeft,  he  wrote  to  the  new  Stadtholder  for 
this  purpofe,  but  without  effect ;  as  he  had  before  conjec- 
tured. However,  he  was  now  in  the  height  of  his  glory  by 
the  prodigious  fuccefs  of  his  book,  "  De  Jure  Belli  &  Pads," 
which  was  publifhed  this  year  at  Paris  [T].  In  the  mean. 
time  he  began  to  grow  tired  of  that  city.  His  penfion  was 
ill  paid,  and  his  revenue  infufficient  to  keep  him  decently 
with  a  wife  and  a  family.  He  had  an  offer  of  being  pro- 
feilbr  of  law  in  a  college  at  Denmark  ;  but,  though  he  was 
fatisfied  with  the  falary,  he  thought  the  place  beneath  his 
acceptance. 

His  heart  was  ftrongly  bent  upon  returning  to  his  native 
country  ;  and  in  thefe  wifhes  he  fent  his  wife  into  Holland 
in  the  fpring  of  1627,  that  (he  might  enquire  how  matters 
flood  :  but  as  he  continued  in  the  refolution  to  make  no  fo- 
licitations  for  leave,  all  the  endeavours  of  his  friends  \vere 
fruitlefs.  However,  they  obtained  a  caufe  of  fome  confe- 

[T]  It  was  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius  at  Rome,  with  his  *'  Apology" 
and  "  Poems,"  Feb,  4,  1627.     Grot.  Epift.  183.  p.  7. 

Y  a  quence 
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qticnce  to  him.  He  reclaimed  his  effeds  which  were  con- 
fifcatcd,  and  his  demand  was  granted.  In  fine,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  inefficacy  of  friends  felicitations,  he  refolved, 
by  his  wife's  advice,  to  go  thither  ;  and  accordingly  fet  out, 
Oft.  1631.  The  fentence  pafled  againft  him  being  ftill  in 
force,  his  friends  advifed  the  concealing  of  himfelf.  This 
ftcp  appeared  to  him  fhameful  and  ill-timed.  He  went  to 
Rotterdam  as  thinking  it  the  fafeft,  becaufe,  having  filled  the 
place  of  penfionary  with  much  honour,  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved in  the  town :  but  the  magiftrates  giving  him  to  un- 
derftand,  that  they  did  not  approve  his  appearing  in  publip, 
he  left  Rotterdam,  and  pafling  to  Amfterdam,  he  was  ex- 
tremely well  received  there ;  and  Delft  alfo,  where  he  was 
born,  fhewed  him  a  fincere  refpedl. 

But  no  city  ventured  publicly  to  protect  him  ;  and  the 
States-General,  thinking  themfelves  affronted  by  this  boldnefs 
in  continuing  in  the  country  without  their  leave,  and  by  the 
repugnance  he  fhewed  to  afk  them  pardon,  ifl'ued  an  ordon- 
nance,  Dec.  10,  1631,  enjoining  all  bailiffs  of  the  country 
to  feize  his  perfon,  and  give  them  notice:  but  nobody  would 
execute  it ;  and,  to  employ  himfelf  till  his  fate  fhould  be  de- 
termined, he  refolved  to  follow  the  bufinefs  of  a  chamber- 
council.  With  this  view  he  defired  his  brother,  in  a  letter 
dated  Feb.  1 6,  1632,  to  fend  him  what  law-books  he  had, 
fuch  as  he  might  want  for  that  office.  He  could  make  no 
ufe  of  thefe  books ;  for  the  States-General,  on  March  10,  re- 
newed their  ordonnance  upon  pain  to  thofe  who  would  not 
obey,  of  lofing  their  places,  and  with  a  promife  of  2000 
florins  to  any  one,  who  fhould  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
juftice.  Upon  this  he  thought  proper  to  feek  his  fortune 
elfewherc;  and,  March  17,  he  fet  out  from  Amfterdam  on 
his  way  to  Hamburgh,  and  pafled  the  fine  feafon  at  an  agree- 
able feat  called  Okenhufe,  near  the  Elbe,  belonging  to  Wil- 
liam Morth,  a  Dutchman.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  he 
xvcnt  to  Hamburgh,  and  lodged  with  one  Van  Sorgen,  a 
merchant :  but  the  town  did  not  prove  agreeable  to  him, 
and  he  paffed  his  time  but  heavily,  till  the  return  of  his  wife 
from  Zealand  in  autumn  1633.  She  had  always  been  his 
confolation  in  adverfity,  and  rendered  his  life  more  agreeable. 
Her  bufinefs  at  Zealand  was  to  pick  up  the  remains  of  their 
fortune,  which  fhe  probably  brought  with  her  to  Hamburgh. 
While  he  continued  here,  fome  advantageous  proposals 
were  made  him  from  Spain,  Poland,  Denmark,  the  duke  of 
HpUlein,  and  feveral  other  princes ;  but  he  ftill  entertained 

the 
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the  thought  of  a  reconciliation  with  his  native  country.  At 
length,  however,  he  was  determined, 

He  had  always  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  Gufta- 
Vus  king  of  Sweden ;  and  that  prince  having  fent  to  Paris 
Benedict  Oxcnitiern,  a  relation  of  the  chancellor,  to  bring 
to  a  final  conclufion  the  treaty  between  France  and  Sweden, 
this  miniftcr  made  acquaintance  with  Grotius,  and  rdblved, 
if  pofftble,  to  draw  him  to  his  matter's  court :  and  Grotius 
writes,  that  if  that  monarch  would  nominate  him  ambalTador, 
with  the  proper  folary  for  the  decent  fupport  of  the  dignity, 
the  propofal  would  merit  his  regard.  In  this  fituation  Sal- 
vtus,  vice-chancellor  of  Sweden,  a  great  itatefman,  and  a 
man  of  learning,  being  then  at  this  city,  Grotius  made^c* 
quaintance  with  him,  and  law  him  frequently.  Polite  lite- 
rature was  the  fubje£t  of  their  converfation.  Salvius  con- 
ceived a  great  eftecm  for  Grotius,  and  the  favourable  report 
he  made  of  him  to  the  high-chancellor  Oxenftiern,  deter- 
mined the  latter  to  write  to  Grotius  to  come  to  him,  that  he 
might  employ  him  in  affairs  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Grotius  accepted  of  this  invitation;  and  fetting  out  for 
Francfort  on  the  Maine,  where  that  minifter  was,  arrived 
there  in  May  1634.  He  was  received  with  the  greateft  po- 
litenefs  by  Oxenrbiern,  but  without  explaining  his  intentions. 
However,  in  confidence  of  the  high-chancellor's  character, 
he  fent  for  his  wife  ;  and  fhe  arrived  at  Francfort-  with  his 
daughters  and  fon,  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  The  chan- 
cellor continued  to  heap  civilities  upon  him,  without  men- 
tioning a  word  of  bufmefs  ;  but  ordered  that  he  ihould  fol- 
low him  to  Mentz,  and  at  length  declared  him  counfellor  to 
the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  her  ambaflador  to  the  court  of 
France. 

As  foon  as  he  could  depend  upon  an  eftablifhment,  he  re- 
folved  to  renounce  his  country,  and  to  make  it  known  by 
fome  public  act,  that  he  confidered  himfelf  as  no  longer  a 
Dutchman.  In  this  fpirit  he  fent  his  brother  letters  for  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  Dutch  to  that  purport,  July  13, 
this  year  :  he  likewife  wrote  to  Rotterdam,  which  had  de- 
ferred nominating  a  penfionary  after  the  fentence  pafled 
againft  him,  that  they  might  now  proceed  to  an  ele&ion, 
fmce  they  muft  no  longer  look  upon  him  as  a  Dutchman. 
He  fet  out  from  Mentz  on  his  embafly  to  France  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1635,  and  always  fupported  with  great  firmnefs 
the  rights  and  honours  belonging  to  the  rank  of  an  ambaAa- 
dor.  He  continued  in  that  character  in  France  till  1644, 
when  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  rcqueft.  In  crdy  to  his 
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return,  having  obtained  a  paffport  through  Holland,  he  em- 
barked at  Dieppe,  and  arrived  at  Ainfterdam  in  1645,  where 
he  war-,  extremely  well  received  and  entertained  at  the  public 
cxr ence.  That  city  fitted  out  a  vcllel  to  carry  him  to  Ham- 
burgh, where  he  was,  May  16,  this  year.  He  went  next  day 
to  Lubeck,  and  thence  to  Wifmar,  where  count  Wrangle, 
Admiral  of  the  Svvediih  fleet,  pave  him  a  fplcndid  entertain- 
ment, and  afierwards  fent  a  man  of  war  with  him  to  Calinar, 
whither  the  chancellor  fent  a  gentleman  with  his  coach  to 
bring  him  to  Suderacner.  He  continued  there  about  a  fort- 
night with  the  chancellor  and  other  arnbafiadors,  who  treated 
him  with  great  honours.  Returning  to  Calmar,  he  went 
ty^Jand  to  Stockholm,  whither  queen  Chriftina  came  from 
Upfal  to  fee  him. 

Her  majefty  had,  before  his  departure  from  France,  af- 
furcd  him  that  Ihe  was  extremely  fatisfied  with  his  fervices  ; 
and  me  now  gave  him  feveral  audiences,  and  made  him  dine 
with  her,  and  he  appeared  to  be  abundantly  pleafcd  with  the 
honours  he  received :   but  as  he  faw  they  were  in  no  hafte 
to  do  any  thing  for  him,  and  only  rewarded  him  with  com- 
pliments, he  grew  uneafy,  and  afked  leave  to  retire.     He 
•was  confirmed  in  this  resolution,  by  finding  the  court  filled 
lip  with  pcrlbns  that  had  conceived  a  jealoufy  againft  him  ; 
befidce,  the  air  of  Sweden  did  not  agree  with  him.     The 
queen  feverai  times  refufed  to  grant  him  his  difmiffion,  and 
{ignified  that  it  he  would  continue  in  her  fervice  in  quality 
Ot  counfellor  of  {late,    and   bring  his  family  into  Sweden, 
he  mould  have  no  reafon  to  repent  it :  but  he  excufed  him- 
felf  on  account  of  his  own  health,  which  was  much  altered, 
and  of  his  wife's  health,  who  could  not  bear  the  cold  air  cf 
that  kingdom.     He  afked  a  paffport,  which  they  delaying  to 
grant,  he  grew  fo  uneafy,  that  he  refolved  to  be  gone  with- 
out it.    Leaving  Stockholm,  therefore,  he  went  to  a  fea-port 
two  leagues  diftant,  in  order  to  embark  for  Lubeck.     The 
queen,  being  informed  of  his  departure,  fent  a  gentleman  to 
t-11  him  fhe   wanted  to  fee  him  once  more,  otherwife  fh<? 
fhould  think  he  was  difpleafed  with  her.     He  returned  there- 
fore to  Stockholm,  and  explained  himfelf  to  the  queen,  who 
fccmed  fatisfied  with  his  reafons,  and  made  him  a  large  pre- 
fent  in  money;  adding  to  it  fome  filver  plate  which  was  not 
finifhed  fooner,  and  which  he  was  afliired  had  delayed  the 
granting  of  his  pafiport.     That  was  afterwards  iflued  ;  and 
the  queen  gave  him  a  veflel,  on  board  which  he  embarked, 
Aug.  12,  for  Lubeck. 
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But  the  veflel  was  fcarce  failed  when  a  violent  ftorm  arofe, 
which  obliged  her  after  three  days  tolling  to  put  in,  Aug.  17, 
on  the  coaft  of  Pomcrania,   14  milcs>  from  Dantzick.     Gro- 
tius  let  out  in  an  open  waggon  for  Lubcck,  and  arrived  at 
Roftock,  Aug.  26,  very  ill,  having  travelled  above  60  miles 
through  wind  and  rain.     He  lodged  with  Ballcrrun,  and  fcnt 
for  Stochman  the  phyfician,  who,  from  the  fymptoms,  iudgcd 
he  could  not  live  long.     On  the  28th  he  fcnt  for  Quiftor- 
pius,  minifter  of  that   town,  who  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  laft  moments :  "  You  are  dellrcus  of  hearing  in  a  letter 
"  how  that  phoenix  of  literature,  Hugo  Gretius,  behaved  to  a  frieni> 
"  in  his  laft  moments  ;  I  am  going  to  tell  you."     He  then 
proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  voyage,  and  his  fending 
for  Stochman,  a  Scotch  phyfician ;  after  which  he  goes  on 
as  follows :  "  he  fent  for  me  about   nine  at  night  j  i  went, 
"  and  found  him  almoft  at  the  point  of  death.  I  faid,  '  There 
"  was  nothing  I  defired  more  than  to  have  feen  him  in  health, 
"  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleaiure  of  his  converfation  ;'  he 
"  faid,   '  God  hath  ordered  it  otherwife.'     I  defired  him  4  to 
tc  prepare  himfelf  for  a  happier  life,  to  acknowledge  he  was 
"  a  fmner,  and  repent  of  his  faults ;'  and  happening  to  men- 
"  tion  the  publican,  who  acknowledged  he  was  a  fmner,  and 
"  afked  God's  mercy,  he  anfwered,  '  I  am  that  publican.'     I 
"  went  on,  and  told  him  that c  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  Jefus 
"  Chrift,  without  whom  there  is  no  falvation.'     He  replied, 
"  c  I  place  my  hope  in  Jefus  Chrift.'  I  began  to  repeat  aloud 
"  in  German  the  prayer  that  begins  Herr  Jefu  [u]  j  he  fol- 
"  lowed  me   in  a  very  low  voice  with  his  hands  clafped. 
"  When  I  had  done,  I  afked  him  if  he  understood  me  ;  he 
"  anfwered,  '  I  underftand  you  very  well.'     I  continued   to 
"  repeat  to  him  thofe  paflages  of  the  word  of  God,  which 
"  are  commonly  offered  to  the  remembrance  of  dying  per- 
"  fons ;  and  afking  him  if  he  underftood  me,  he  anfwered 
"  me,  *  I  heard  your  voice,  but  did  not  underftand  what  you 
"  faid.'     Thefe  were  his  laft  words  ;  foon  after  he  expired, 
"  juft  at  midnight.     His  body  was  delivered  to  the  phyfi- 
"  cians,  who  took  out  his  bowels,  and  eafily  obtained  leave  to 
"  bury  them  in  our  own  principal  church,  dedicated  to  the 
"  Virgin  Mary." 

Thus  died  this  extraordinary  perfon,  Aug.  28,  at  night, 
1645.     His   corpfe  was  carried  to  Delft,  and  depofited  in 

[u]  It  is  a  prnyer  addrefled  to  Jffus  the  Mediator.  Le  Clerc  ha*  recited  it 
Chrift,  and  fuited  to  the  condition  of  a  at  length,  in  Sentirr.cns  de  ^ue'q.  Thco- 
fying  perlbn,  who  builds  hit  hopes  on  log.  leu.  wii.  p.  397. 
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the  tomb  of  his  anceftors.     He  wrote  this  modeft  epitaph 
for  himft-lf, 

"  Grotius  hie  Hugo  eft  Batavum  captivus  &  exul, 
"  Legatus  regni,  Suecia  rmgna,  tui." 

He  had  a  very  agreeable  perfon,  a  good  complexion,  an 
aquiline  nofe,  fparkling  eyes,  a  ferene  and  fmiling  counte- 
nance :  he  was  not  tall,  but  very  ftrong  and  well  built.  Two 
medals  were  (truck  in  honour  of  him.  The  firft  has  on  one 
fide  his  buft  with  his  name  ;  and  on  the  reverfe  a  cheft,  on 
which  is  the  arms  of  Sweden  and  France.  At  the  fide  of  the 
cheft  is  the  caftle  of  Louvefrein,  and  oppofite  to  it  a  rifing- 
iun,  with  thefe  words,  "  Melior  poft  afpera  fata  refurgo," 
I  rife  brighter  after  my  adverfities.  In  the  exergue  is  "  Na- 
"  tus  1583,  obiit  1645."  The  fecond  medal,  larger  than 
the  firft,  on  the  one  fide  reprefents  him  with  the  time  of  his 
birth  and  death.  "  Hugo  Grotius,  natus  1583,  10  Aprilis  : 
*«  obiit  1645,  28  Auguili."  On  the  reverie  is  this  infcrip- 
tion  in  Dutch  verfe,  "  The  phcenix  of  his  country;  the 
"  oracle  of  Delft;  the  great  genius;  the  light  which  en- 
"  lighteneth  the  earth."  During  his  embaity  at  Paris  he 
publifhed  feveral  books,  and  wrote  others,  which  came  out 
after  his  deceafe[w].  Befides  thefe  he  left  feveral  MSS. 
in  his  clofet,  which  were  purchafed  by  the  queen  of  Sweden 
from  his  wife.  Among  them  were  notes  on  fome  of  the 
moft  difficult  laws  ;  a  comparifon  of  the  republics  of  Athens 
and  Rome  with  that  of  Holland  ;  notes  to  the  Hymns  of 
Orpheus  ;  and  an  illuftration  of  the  books  of  Mofes  by  the 
writings  of  the  Pagans  ;  befides  thefe  feveral  others  that  are 
loft  [x]. 

[w]  TJ  "<e  r  ••,  firft,  his  "  Antho-  "  aliaqueex  Belgice  editis  Latine  vcrfa 

*'  logia-"     -••     '  Via  ail  pacem  Eccle-  "  argument!   theolog.  jurid-   politic." 

"  f..i/tk.i  3.   "  Hittoria   Gotho-  and  in  1687,  an  edition  of  his  "  Epif- 

"    -urn,  •  vo."     4.  "  Remarks  on  Juf-  "  ties." 

'{  tinia;  s  Laws.'"     5.  "Commentary          [x]   As  thefe  are  cited  in  his  worlds, 

"  on  the  Old  and  NewTeftaroentjWith  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  them.     j. 

"  feveral  Pieces  annexed."     6.   "  l)it-  "  Euripidis  Iphigenia,"  mentioned   in 

"  lertatio  Hift.  &  Politic.  aeDogti.atis,  Epift.  402.     2.    "  A   Piece,    proving 

"  R.itibus,  &  Gubernatione  Ecclcfi*,  "  that  the  War  between  diffcrentPrinces 

"  &c."  7.  "  De  Origine  Gentium  A-  "  ought  not  to  hinder  the  Trade  of 

"  mericanarum,    &c."   with   two  an-  "  the  Powers  not  engaged  in  it."  Epift. 

fv»trs  to  De  Laet?  in  its  defence.     8.  207.     3.  "  The  Portrait  of  Zeno." 

'•   An  Introduction  to  the  Laws  of  Hoi-  Epift.    465,    466.    469.     4.    "   The 

"  I. mil."     9.    "   Notes    to    Tacitus,"  "  Trandation  of  Euripidis  Supplices," 

published    in    Lipfius's    edition,   1640.  Epift.  683.     This  was  thought  to  be 

10.  "  Notes  upon  Lucian,"  publifhed  loft  till  father  Bertier  difcovered  it  in 

in  1614.     In  1652,  there  came  out  a  the  library  of    the  Jefuits  college   a; 

ftnall  co!l»ftion  in  I2mo,  with  this  ti-  Paris,  Aug.  1751. 
tie,  '•  Iiugonis  Grotii  quzdam  incdita, 

There 
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There  arc  many  doubts  about  his  religion,  occafioned 
partly  from  feyera)  exprcJions  dropt  from  him,  out  of  the 
ardent  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  to  re-unite  Chriflians  ia 
one  belief,  and  the  great  defire  each  party  had  to  claim  him 
for  theirs.  Menage  wrote  an  epigram  on  this  occafion,  the 
fenfe  of  which  is,  that  as  many  different  feels  claimed  his 
religion,  as  there  were  towns  that  contended  for  the  birth  of 
Homer.  It  is  certain  that  Grotius  had  a  very  great  refpe<£t 
for  the  church  of  England  ;  and  after  his  death  his  widow 
communicated  v.'ith  that  church,  which  fhe  faid  (he  did  in 
conformity  with  the  dying  intentions  of  her  hufband.  She 
died  at  the  Hague  in  the  communion  of  the  Remonftrants  ; 
which,  as  Le  Clerc  obferves,  was  not  contrary  to  the  huf- 
band's  laft  orders,  as  the  Remonftrants  allowed  of  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  communion  with  the  church  of  England  [y], 
Grotius  had  by  her  three  fons  and  three  daughters. 

[Y]  See  theTeiVimonia  at  the  end  of  Lc  Clerc's  edition  of  "  The  Truth  of 
"  the  Chrirtian  Religion." 

GROVE  (HENRY),  a  learned  divine  among  the  Englifli 
Prefbyterians,  was  defcended  from  the  Groves  of  Wiltshire, 
and  the  Rowes  of  Devonfhire.  His  grandfather  Grove  was 
ejected  from  a  living  in  Devonfhire  for  nonconformity  in 
1662  :  his  father  fuftered  much  in  the  fame  caufe  for  lay- 
nonconformity  under  Charles  and  James  II.  The  eminent 
piety  of  Mr.  Rovve,  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  fide, 
may  be  known  by  the  account  of  his  life  by  Mr.  Theophilus 
Gale.  His  father,  in  particular,  filled  a  life  of  80  years 
honourably  and  ufefully,  and  died  univerfally  efteemed  and 
lamented  [A].  From  fuch  parents  our  author  was  born  at 
Tauntoa  in  Somerfetmire  Jan.  4,  1683;  and,  at  14  years 
of  age,  being  poffefled  with  a  fufficient  ftock  of  clalHcal  li- 
terature [B],  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  academical  learn- 
ing under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warren  of  Taunton,  who  was  for 
many  years  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  academy.  Having 
finiflied  his  courfe  of  philofophy  and  divinity  under  Mr. 
Warren,  he  removed  to  London ;  and  ftudied  fome  time 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowe,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related. 
At  this  time  he  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  feveral  perfons 

[A]  See  the  character  of  his  parents     mong   the    Latins;    and    among    the 
by  himfelf  under  his  article  in  Biog.      Greeks    Xenophon,   Plato,    Epictetus 
Brit.  Rcm.  (A).  and    Marcus    Antoninus.     Homer    he 

[B]  Of  the  dailies,  Horace,  Cicero,     did  not  reiifli,  and  among  the  Englifli 
,  Tacitus,  were  his  favouritts  a-     poets  Cowiey  was  ki>  favourite. 
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of  merit,  and  particularly  with  Dr.  Watts,  which  continued 
till  his  death,  though  they  differed  in  their  judgement  upon 
feveral  points  warmly  controverted  among  divines. 

After  two  years  Ipent  in  London,  he  returned  into  the 
country  ;  and,  being  now  22  years  of  age,  began  to  preach 
\virh  great  reputation.  The  fpirit  of  devotion  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  fermons,  early  procured  the  friendfhip  of  Mrs;. 
Singer,  afterwards  Mrs,  Rowe,  which  fhe  exprcfled  in  an 
*"  Ode  on  Death,"  addreffed  to  Mr.  Grove.  Soon  after 
his  beginning  to  preach,  he  married  j  and  at  the  age  of  23, 
upon  the  death  of  his  tutor,  Mr.  Warren,  was  chofen  to  fuc- 
cecd  him  in  the  academy  at  Taunton.  The  province  firft 
afligncd  him,  was  ethics  and  pneumatology  ;  and  he  com- 
pofcd  fyilems  in  each.  His  concern  in  the  academy  obliging 
him  to  a  refideiice  in  Taunton,  he  preached  for  18  years  to 
two  fmall  congregations  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1708,  he 
commenced  author,  by  a  piece  intituled,  "  The  Regulation 
"  of  Diverfions,"  drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  ;  and 
about  the  fame  time,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  publifhed  his 
*'  Difcourfe  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  j"  and 
the  proof  therein  from  the  neceflary  ideas  of  fpace  and  du- 
ration not  convincing  our  author,  he  wrote  to  the  doctor 
for  information  and  fatisfa-Stion  upon  that  head.  This  oc- 
cafioned  their  exchanging  feveral  letters ;  when,  not  being 
able  to  convince  each  other,  the  debate  was  dropped,  with 
expreflions  of  great  mutual  efteem.  The  next  offering  he 
made  to  the  public,  was  feveral  papers  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  "  Speftator"  [c].  In  1718,  he  publifhed  «  An  Ef- 
"  fay  towards  a  Demonstration  of  the  Soul's  Immortality." 
About  1719,  when  thofe  angry  difputes  upon  the  Trinity 
unhappily  divided  the  Prefbyterians,  and  when  the  animoft- 
ties  were  carried  fo  high  as  to  produce  excommunications, 
&c.  Mr.  Grove's  moderate  conduct  was  fuch,  as  drew  on, 
him  the  cenfures  and  difpleafure  of  fome  of  his  own  perfua- 
fion :  the  reafons  for  this  moderate  conduct  are  mentioned 
in  his  "  Eflay  on  the  Terms  of  Chrifrian  Communion/' 

In  1725,  he  loft  his  partner  in  the  academy,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  James;  and  was  now  obliged  to  take  the  ftudents  in 
divinity  under  his  direction.  He  confined  himfelf  to  no  fyf- 
tem  in  divinity,  but  directed  his  pupils  to  the  beft  writers  oh 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  an  impartial  confideration 

[c]  Theft:  are  N°  588.  601.   626.     of  London,  in  the  "  Evidences  of  the 
The  lift  was  n-publi feed,  by     "  Chriftian  Religion,  by  Jofcph  AddN 
:.onof  Dr.  Gib:.  .,  ;:..;n  Bp.     «  fan,  1%  1731,"  izmo. 

Of 
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of  the  chief  controverfics  therein.  He  like  wife  fuccecded 
Mr.  jr. rr.es  in  his  paftoral  charge  at  Fulwood  near  Taunton, 
in  which  he  continued  till  his  death.  In  1730,  he  publifhed 
"  The  Evidence  of  our  Saviour's  Refurrection  coniidered;" 
and,  the  tame  year,  "  Some  Thoughts  concerning  the  Proof 
"  of  a  future  State  from  Realon,"  in  anfwer  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hallet,  junior,  v/hich  drew  him  into  a  difpute  on  ths 
point  with  that  divine.  In  this  controverfy,  he  was  thought 
to  difparage  the  neceflity  of  revelation,  in  regard  to  that 
proof  [D].  In  1732,  he  printed  "  A  Difcourle  concerning 
"  the  Nature  and  Delign  of  the  Lord's  Supper  [E],"  where 
he  let  that  inftitution  in  the  fame  light  with  Bp.  Hoadly. 
In  1734,  he  publiihed,  without  his  name,  "  Wifdom  the 
"  firft  Spring  of  Action  in  the  Deity,"  which  was  animad- 
verted on,  as  to  fome  particulars,  by  Mr.  Balguy;  who, 
however,  allowed  the  diicourfe  in  general  to  abound  with 
folid  remarks  and  found  realbnings.  In  1736,  he  publifhed 
"  A  Difcourle  on  fuving  Faith."  The  lame  year  he  met 
with  an  affliction,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  fhew- 
ing  the  ftrength  of  his  Chriftian  patience  and  refignation ; 
this  was  the  death  of  his  wife  :  and  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  this,  he  died  himfelf;  for  having  preached  on  Feb.  19, 
1737-8,  and  with  fuch  an  uncommon  flow  of  fpirits  as  he 
laid  he  could  hardly  govern,  he  was  violently  feized  at  night 
with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  upon  the  27th.  His 
friends  erected  a  handlbme  monument  over  his  grave,  on 
which  is  a  Latin  infcription  compofed  by  the  late  Dr.  Ward, 
rhetoric  profefibr  at  Gremam-college,  who  hath  alfo  obliged 
the  world  with  an  Englifh  veriion  of  it  [F].  Beiides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed  many  fermons  upon 
ieveral  occasions,  and  alfo  a  volume  of  "  Mifcellanies  in 
"  Profe  and  Verle."  After  his  death  came  out  by  fubfcrip- 
tion  his  "  Pofthumous  Works,  1740,"  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

[D]  To  fatisfy  thefe  cenfurers,  he  "  to  the  Lord's  Supper." 
j>ubliihed  without  his  name,  in  1732,         [K]  It  is  toolong  to  beinfertcd  here; 

''  Some  Queries  offered  to  the  Confi-  and  befidcs,  the   fubftance    of  it    his 

"  deration  of  thofe,  who  think  it  an  been  interwoven  in  the   courfe  of  this 

"  Injury  to  Religion  to  ihcw  the  Res-  memoir      The  curious  readi-r  may  fee 

"  fomblenefs  of  it."  a  copy  of  both   Latin  and  Engliih,  in 

[F.]  In  the  fecond  edition  he  added,  Biog.  Brit.  Vol.    IV.  p.  2449.  Rcra. 

"  Some  Devotional  Exeicifes  relating  (F). 

GRUTERUS  (JANUS),    a  celebrated  philologer,    was  nayle'sDi 
born  Dec.  3,   1560,  at  Antwerp  in  Brabant.     He  was  the  in  art'de- 
fon  of  John  Walter  Gruter,  burgo-mafter  of  Antwerp;  who, 
being  one  of  thofe  whc  f;gned  the  famous  petition  to  the  du- 

chefs 
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chefs  of  Parma,  then  govcrnefs  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
save  rife  to  the  word  Gueux  [Beggars],  was  profcribed  his 
country.  He  eroded  the  fea  to  Norwich  in  England,  taking 
his  wife  (who  was  an  Englifh  woman)  and  family  along  with 
him.  Young  Gruter  was  then  but  an  infant:  he  had  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  imbibing  the  elements  of  learning  from  his 
mother,  Catherine  Tilhem  ;  who,  befides  French,  Italian, 
anil  Englifh,  was  complete  rniitrcfs  of  Latin,  and  fo  well 
(killed  in  Greek,  that  me  could  read  Galen  in  the  original  ; 
•wnich,  as  my  author  fays,  is  more  than  one  phyfician  in  a 
thoufand  can'do  [A],  The  family,  being  perfecuted  on  ac- 
count of  the  Protefhnt  religion,  found  an  afylum  in  England, 
where  they  refided  ieveral  years,  and  at  a  proper  age  fent 
their  fon  to  complete  his  education  at  Cambridge.  His  pa- 
rents, after  foine  time,  repalftng  the  fea  to  Middleburg,  the 
fon  followed  them  to  Holland  ;  and,  going  to  Leyden,  itudied 
the  civil  law,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  there  in  that  facul- 
ty, but  applying  himfelf  at  the  fume  time  to  polite  literature, 
he  became  an  early  author  in  that  way,  as  appears  by  fome 
Latin  verfes  which  he  publiihcd,  under  the  title  of  "Ocelli,'* 
at  20  years  of  age. 

After  taking  his  degree,  he  went  to  Antwerp,  to  his  father, 
who  had  returned  thither  as  foon  as  the  States  had  pofleffed 
t'nemlclves  of  it ;  but,  when  the  city  was  threatened  with  a 
licue  by  the  duke  cf  Parma  in  1584,  was  fent  to  France, 
where  he  refided  ibme  years,  and  then  vifited  other  countries. 
The  particular  rout  and  circumftances  of  his  travels  after- 
wards are  not  known  ;  only  it  is  certain,  that  he  read  pub- 
lic Ie6tures  upon  the  claffics  at  Roftock,  particularly  on  Sue- 
tonius.   He  was  in  Pruffia,  when  Chrillian,  duke  of  Saxony, 
offered  him  the  chair  of  hiftory  profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of 
Wittemburg;  which  place  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months: 
for  upon  the  death  of  that  prince,  his  fucceflbrs  defiring  the 
profeilbrs  to  fubfcribe  the  a£l  of  concord,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing their  places,  Gruterus  chofe  rather  to  refign,  than  fub- 
fcribe any  confeffion  of  faith  againft  his  C9nfcience.     He 
\vas  treated  with  particular  feverity   on  this  occafion  j  for 
though  two  others  were  deprived  on  the  fame  account,  yet 
half  a  year's  falary  was  allowed  them   by  way  of  gratifica- 
tion, according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  countries,  with  re- 
gard to  pcrlbns  honourably  difcharged  :  whereas  this  prefent 
w..s  fo  far  from  being  made  to  Gruterus,  that  they  did  not 
del  ray  even  the  sixpences  of  his  journey.     The  truth  is,  he 

r  A      I   am  afraid,  fays  Bayle,  that     learned  women,  have  omitted   Catha- 
tt»..-;  who  have  given  us  C4U)ogues  of    rinc  Tifliem  too  often. 

was 
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Y'as  the  worft  courtier  in  the  world,  thought  of  nothing  but 
his  books,  and  did  not  lofe  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  protection  of  favourites  by  fubmillions  and  cringing  vi- 
iits  ,  and  he  judged  that,  all  things  coniidercd,  it  would  be 
more  advataycous  to  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  that  pre- 
fent,  than  to  trifle  away  his  time  in  tedious  felicitations.  We 
do  not  know  whither  he  directed  his  fteps  next ;  only  we  are 
told,  that  being  at  Padua  at  the  time  of  Riccoboni's  death, 
that  profeflbr's  place  was  offered  to  him,  together  with  li- 
berty of  conference  :  the  falary  too  was  very  confiderahle, 
but  he  refufed  all  thefe  advantages.  He  was  apprehenlive 
that  fo  profitable  and  honourable  an  employ  would  expofe 
him  to  the  attacks  of  envy,  and  he  would  not  fubmit  to  the 
bare  exerciie  of  his  religion  in  private.  He  was  much  bet- 
ter pleated  with  his  invitation  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  filled 
the  profeflbr's  chair  with  great  reputation  for  many  years  ; 
and,  in  1602,  had  the  direction  of  that  famous  library,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  to  Rome. 

This  employ  fuited  his  genius ;  and  foon  after  he  publimed 
the  moft  ufeful  of  his  works,  his  large  collection  of  infcrip- 
tions  [B],  which  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Rodolphus  II. 
who  bellowed  great  encomiums  upon  it,  and  gave  Gruterus 
the  choice  of  his  own  reward.  He  anfwered  that  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  emperor's  wifdom,  only  begged  it  might  not 
be  pecuniary.  In  the  fame  temper,  upon  hearing  there  was 
a  delign  to  give  him  a  coat  of  r.rms,  in  order  to  raife  the  dig- 
nity of  his  extra6tion,  he  declared,  that  fo  far  from  deferving 
a  new  coat  of  arms,  he  was  too  much  burthened  with  thofe 
which  had  devolved  to  him  from  his  anceftors.  The  emperor 
was  then  defired  to  grant  him  a  general  licence  for  all  the 
books  of  his  own  publifhing.  The  emperor  not  only  con- 
fented  to  it,  but  alfo  granted  him  a  privilege  of  licenfing 
others.  The  emperor  intended  to  create  him  a  count  of  the 
facred  palace  *  and  the  affair  was  carried  fo  far,  that  the  pa- 
tent was  drawn,  and  brought  back  to  be  ratified  by  his  figa 
manual;  but  the  emperor  happening  to  die  in  the  interim,,  it. 
was  left  without  the  fignature,  and  fo  the  affair  came  to  no- 
thing [c].  Neverthelefs  Gruterus  beftovved  the  fame  enco- 
miums on  the  good  emperor,  as  if  it  had  been  compleated. 
His  privilege,  however  of  licenfing  books  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  him,  fmce  he  published  a  vaft  number,  being  one 

[B]  It  was  firft  publilhed  in  1601,  [c]  This  affair  mull  have  been  long; 

but  this  edition  is  infinitely  exceeded  by  delayed,  fines  the  emperor  did   not  die 

that,  which  Grsviu,  printed  at  Amfter-  till  Jan.  23,   1612,  11  years  after  the 

4am  in  1707,  in  4  vols.  folio,  publication,  of  Gruterus's  work. 

«F 
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"  'h?  moft  laborious  writers  of  his  age  [D].  This  tafk 
as  the  better  enabled  to  execute  by  the  help  of  his  library, 
which  was  large  and  curious ;  having  coft  him  no  lefs  than 
1200  crowns  in  gold.  Imagine  then,  how  deep  his  afflic- 
tion muft  be,  when  it  was  deftroyed  and  plundered,  together 
with  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  in  1622.  Ofwald  Swendius, 
his  fbn-in-law,  endeavoured  to  fave  it,  but  in  vain.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  wrote  to  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria's  troops ;  but  the  wild  liccntioufnefs  of  the 
{bldiers  could  not  be  reftrained.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Heidelberg,  and  faw  the  havock  that  had  been  made  at  his 
father's  houfe  ;  he  then  tried  to  fave  at  leaft  what  Gruterus's 
amanuenfis  had  lodged  in  the  elector's  library,  and  brought 
the  Pope's  cofnmiffion  to  give  him  leave  to  remove  them. 
He  received  for  anfwer,  that  as  to  the  MSS.  the  Pope  had 
ordered  them  all  to  be  fought  for  carefully,  and  carried  to 
Rome  ;  but  as  to  the  printed  books,  leave  would  be  given  to 
reftore  them  to  Gr uterus,  provided  it  was  approved  by  Tilly 
under  his  hand.  However,  this  pretended  favour  proved  of 
no  effecl:,  becaufe  Tilly  could  not  be  fpoke  with. 

Gruterus  had  left  Heidelberg  before  it  was  taken,  and  re- 
tired to  his  fon-in-law's  at  Bretten,  from  whence  he  went  to 
Tubingen,  where  he  ftayed  fome  time.  He  made  feveral  re- 
moves afterwards,  and  icceived  invitations  to  read  lectures 
at  feveral  places,  particularly  one  from  Denmark.  The  cu- 
rators allb  of  the  univerfity  of  Franecker  offered  him  the 
profefibrftiip  of  hiftory  in  1624;  but  when  the  affairs  of  the 
Palatinate  were  a  little  fettled,  he  returned  tft  Bretten;  where, 
however,  he  found  himfelf  very  much  teazed  by  fome  young 
Jefuits,  who  were  mightily  for  difputing.  The  firft  time  he 
anfwered  them  with  great  mildnefs,  and  fet  them  right  with, 
regard  to  fome  paflages  in  St.  Auftin,  which  they  had  mif- 
quoted  ;  but  when  they  renewed  the  attack,  he  began  to  be 
angry,  called  them  a  parcel  of  prcfumptuous  young  fellows, 
and  told  them  how  civilly  he  was  treated  by  Andrew  Schottus 
and  James  Sirmond.  In  reality,  Gruterus  never  loved  con- 
troverly,  efpecially  upon  religious  fubjects.  Nor  indeed  was% 
i:  the  bufinefs  of  a  critic  of  his  fame  to  difpute  about  con- 
troverted points  with  young  Jefuits  juft  frefli  plumed  with 

[»]  There  is  hardly  a  Greek  or  La-  each  year,  and  almoft  each   month  of 

Mi  author  among  the  ancients,  which  his  life,  by  the  treadles  he  publhhed. 

ic  did  mt  cither  actually  illuftrate  with  He  ufed  to  ftudy  all  day,  and  a  great 

Dotes  and  commentaries,  or  could  have  part  of  the  night,  and  always  ftandlne. 

:  no  man  ever  reviled  or  reftorcd  A  complete  catalogue  of  his  works  may 

a   greater  number  of   ancient  monu-  be  fsenin'Niceron* 
men;  ,  iulornuch  that  he  diltinsv-iihed 

the 
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the  fubtlctics  of  the  fchools  ;  and  he  found  no  other  way  of 
getting  rid  of  their  importunities,  than  to  go  and  live  at  a 
diftance  from  them.  Me  retired  therefore  to  a  country- 
houfe,  which  he  purchafed  near  Heidelberg,  where  he  ufcd 
to  make  vilits  occafionally.  He  came  from  one  of  thdl-, 
Sept.  10,  1627  ;  and  going  to  Bernhelden,  a  country-feat 
belonging  to  his  fon-in-law  Smendius,  about  a  league's  dif- 
tancelrom  Heidelberg,  he  fell  fick  the  fame  day,  and  ex- 
pired there  ten  days  afterwards.  His  corpfe  was  carried  to 
Heidelberg,  and  interred  in  St.  Peter's  church.  When  he 
lay  at  the  point  of  death,  news  came  that  he  was  nominated 
to  the  lecture  of  hiftory,  and  the  Greek  tongue,  in  Gro- 
ningen. 

With  refpect  to  his  character  :  Bayle  is  of  opinion,  that 
he  was  not  a  man  of  vaft  genius.  If  that  be  granted,  yet 
he  is  an  exemplary  inftance  to  (hew,  how  much  the  want  of 
it  is  made  good  by  induilry  ;  fince  the  fame  writer  allows 
that  his  extraordinary  application,  his  boundlefs  defire  to  in- 
form his  mind  with  a  numberlefs  multitude  of  particulars, 
and  the  prodigious  induftry  he  employed  in  making  collec- 
tions, gained  him  an  univerfality  which  nature  had  denied 
him.  In  his  morals  he  poflefled  one  quality  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  viz.  a  difregard  for  wealth  :  he  did  not  feck  to  enlarge 
his  fortune,  beftowed  alms  with  a  very  liberal  hand,  and 
frequently  lent  money,  without  enquiring  whether  the  bor- 
rower would  be  able  to  pay  him.  Nay,  though  he  had  been 
cheated  on  thefe  occafions,  he  neverthelefs  would  lend  witfy 
great  pleafure  ;  and  thought  it  a  happinefs  that  he  was  not 
a  woman,  for  then,  would  he  fay,  I  could  have  denied  no- 
body. Neither  the  ingratitude  nor  improbity  of  fome  of  his 
debtors  made  him  more  aware  of  others,  and  require  from, 
them  a  bond  or  other  fecurity.  This  ufual  form  of  pro- 
ceeding he  even  neglected,  when  he  was  to  engage  in  con- 
1  tracts  of  much  greater  moment;  as  when  he  paid  his  daugh- 
ters^marriage  portions;  imagining  there  was  no  occafion  for 
deeds,  witnefles,  figning  and  leal  ing  between  father  and  fon- 
iij-law. 

He  was  married  four  times,  and  had  iffue;  but  what  num- 
ber, or  of  what  gender,  is  not  known.  He  furvived  all  his 
wives,  one  of  whom  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  the  top  of  the 
houfe  :  a  dilafter,  which  Bayle  thinks  he  did  not  grieve  for 
in  the  manner  it  deferved.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain 
he  made  a  very  good  ufe  of  the  misfortunes  he  met  with  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  appears  by  the  moral  reflections 

he 
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he  published  [E].  He  had  one  quality,  the  want  of  which 
is  a  foul  blot  in  the  character  of  many  of  the  learned.  His 
curiofity,  though  exceedingly  great,  yet  was  directed  folely 
to  objects  of  erudition. 

He  never  approved  the  controverfies  about  religion  ;  and 
upon  this  account  every  party,  Romanifts,  Lutherans,  and 
Calvinirts,  by  turns,  claimed  him  as  their  own  ;  and  as  he 
fhewed  a  very  different  temper  in  regard  to  points  of  litera- 
ture, where  his  heat  tranfported  him  to  the  ufe  of  very  abu- 
five  terms  againft  his  opponents,  one  of  thefe,  Philip  Pa- 
reus  [F],  charged  him  with  having  a  greater  efteem  for  one 
fentence  of  Apuleius  or  Petronius,  than  for  all  the  precepts 
of  Jefus  Chrift.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Gruterus  brought 

•/  <2 

this  upon  himfelf ;  but  the  accufation  of  Atheifm  was  an  un- 
pardonable outrage.  We  have  feen  him  for  cor.fcience  fake 
refufe  to  fubfcribe  a  formulary,  when  his  refufal  loft  him  his 
employment ;  and  rejecting  the  offer  of  a  profefibr's  chair 
at  Padua,  becaufe  he  could  not  exercife  his  religion  publicly 
there.  Nay,  this  pretended  Atheift  made  the  following  an- 
fvver  to  thofe  who  aifured  him  that  he  muft  change  his  reli- 
gion, or  leave  the  country  :  "  I  will  fooner,"  fays  he,  u  do 
"  the  latter  than  the  former.  In  cafe  I  am  not  permitted  to 
"  fpend  my  days  in  cities,  I  will  pafs  them  in  the  fields  or 
"  groves.  The  Almighty  will  then  provide  for  me  fome 
"  herbs  or  roots  to  fupport  me  during  the  few  years  I  have 
"  to  live." 


[~E]  Intituled,  «  Bibliotheca  Exu- 
44  lum,  &c.  Argent.  1614,"  izmo. 

[F]  See  his  article  in  this  work. 
His  other  opponent  was  Denys  Gotho- 
fred,  whodilputed  fome  of  his  various 


r"—Jir^s  upon  Seneca  the  philofophcr  : 
?.g.  -i1.  which  Gruterus  published  "Con- 
"  tiimatio  fafpicionum  extraordinar. 
"  Contra  Dion.  Godofr.  Francof.  1 591." 
8vo. 


Mdchior 
AJam,  &c. 


GRYN^US  (SIMON),  a  very  learned  German,  was  the 
fon  of  a  peafant  of  Suabia,  and  born  at  Veringen  in  the 
county  of  Hohenzollern  in  1493.  ^e  Puffued  his  ftudies 
in  Pfortfheim  at  the  lame  time  with  Melancthon,  which  gave 
rife  to  a  friendfhip  between  them  which  lafted  long.  He 
continued  them  at  Vienna,  and  there  taking  the  degree  of 
mailer  in  philofophy,  was  appointed  Greek  profeflbr.  Hav- 
ing embraced  the  Proteftant  religion,  he  was  expofed  to 
many  dangers  ;  and  particularly  m  Baden,  where  he  was 
fome  years  rector  of  the  fchool.  He  was  thrown  into  prifon 
at  the  inftigation  of  the  friars  ;  but  at  the  felicitation  of  the 
nobles  of  Hungary,  was  let  at  liberty,  and  retired  to  Wit- 
where  he  had  a  conference  with  Luther  and  Me- 

lanclhon. 
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landhon.  Being  returned  to  his  native  country,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Heidelberg,  to  be  Greek  profeflbr  in  that  city,  in 
1523.  He  cxcrdlld  this  employment  till  1529,  when  he 
was  invited  to  Bafil  to  teach  publicly  in  that  city.  In  1531, 
he  took  a  journey  into  England,  and  carried  with  him  a  re- 
commendatory letter  from  Erafmus  to  William  Montjoy, 
dated  Friburg,  March  18,  1531-  After  defiring  Mont  joy  Erafm. 
to  aflift  Gryna;us  as  much  as  he  could,  in  {hewing  him  li-  ,^?'ft'639* 
braries,  and  introducing  him  to  learned  men,  Erafmus  adds: 
"  Eft  homo  Latine  Grceceque  ad  unguem  do<5tus,  in  philq- 
"  fophia  &  mathcmaticis  difciplinis  diligenter  verfatus,  nullo 
"  fupercilio,  pudore  pene  immodico.  Pertraxit  hominem, 
"  iftuc  Britannia;  vifendse  cupiditas,  fed  pnscipue  Bibliothe- 
"  carum  veftrarum  amor.  Rediturus  eft  ad  nos,  &c." 
Erafmus  recommended  him  alfo  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  from 
"whom  he  received  the  higheft  civilities.  In  1534,  he  was 
employed,  in  conjunction  with  other  perfons,  to  reform  the 
church  and  fchool  of  Tubingen.  He  returned  to  Bafil  in 
1536,  and  in  1540  was  appointed  to  go  to  the  conferences 
of  Worms,  with  Melanclhon,  Capito,  Bucer,  Calvin,  &c. 
He  died  of  the  plague  at  Bafil  in  1541. 

He  did  great  fervice  to  the  commonwealth  of  learning, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  editions  of  feveral  ancient  au- 
thors. He  was  the  firft  who  publifhed  the  "  Almageft"  of 
Ptolemy  in  Greek,  which  he  did  at  Bafil  in  1538,  and  added 
a  preface  concerning  the  ufe  of  that  author's  doctrine.  He 
alfo  publifhed  a  Greek  "  Euclid"  with  a  preface  in  1533,  an^ 
Plato's  works  with  fome  commentaries  of  Prod  us  in  15^4. 
He  corrected  in  fome  places  Ficinus's  Latin  verfion  of  Plato  : 
yet  it  fliould  feem  as  if  he  did  not  excel  as  a  translator,  for 
Huetius  calls  him  "  verbofe,  and  more  like  a  paraphraft."  Pc  clar**~ 
His  edition  of  Plato  was  addrefled  to  John  More,  the  chan- 
cellor's fon,  as  a  teftimony  of  gratitude  for  favours  received 
from  the  father ;  and  as  the  following  paflage  in  the  dedica- 
"tion  {hews  Sir  Thomas,  as  well  as  Grynseus,  in  a  very 
amiable  light,  we  think  it  not  amifs  to  infert  it  here.  "  It 
"  is,  you  know,  three  years,  fmce  arriving  in  England,  and 
"  being  recommended  moft  aufpicioufly  by  my  friend  Eraf- 
*'  mus  to  your  houfe,  the  facred  feat  of  the  Mufes,  I  was 
*'  there  received  with  great  kindnefs,  was  entertained  with 
greater,  was  difmifled  with  the  greateft  of  all.  For  that 
great  and  excellent  man  your  father,  fo  eminent  for  his 
high  rank  and  noble  talents,  not  only  allowed  to  me,  a 
*'  private  and  obfcure  perfon,  (Inch  was  his  love  of  litera- 
"  ture)  the  honour  of  converfing  with  him  in  the  midft  of 
VOL.  VI.  Z  "  many 
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«  mdny  public  and  private  affairs,  gave  me  a  place  at  his 
"  rbV,  though  he  was  the  greateft  man  in  England,  took 
«  me  \vith  him  when  he  went  to  court  or  returned  from  it, 
"  and  had  me  ever  .by  his  fide,  but  a!fo  with  the  utmoft  gen- 
"  tlenefs  and  candour  enquired,  in  what  particulars  my  re- 
"  lipious  principle?  were  different  from  his;  and  though  he 
-'  t'cTu ml  them  to  vary  greatly,  yet  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  affift 
"  me  in  every  refpeit,  and  even  to  defray  all  my  expences. 
44  He  likcwiie  fent  me  to  Oxford  with  one  Mr.  Harris,  a 
-*i  "  learned  young  gentleman,  and  recommended  me  fopower- 

epi>>.  ad  u  }-uj|y  to  'tiie  unjverfity,  that  at  the  fight  of  his  letters  all  the 
P~  *'  libraries  were  open  to  ine,  and  I  was  admitted  to  the  moft 

p*fu.        "  iiuimate  familiarity  with  the  ftudents." 

GRYPHIUS    (SEBASTIAN),    a   celebrated    printer,   of 
Lyns  in  France,  was  a  German,  and  born  at  Suabia  near 
Au2;fburg  in  1493.     He  performed  the  duties  of  his  profef- 
n  with  fo  much  honour,  that  he  was  publicly  applauded 
tor  it  by  very  learned  men.     Conradus  Gefner  has  even  de- 
dicated'one  of  his  books,  namely,  the  twelfth  of  his  pan- 
(.K  cts,  to  him  ;  and  takes  occafion  to  beftow  the  following 
praifes  on  him.     "  You,  moft  humane  Gryphius,  xvho  are 
"  tar  from  meriting  the  lafl  place  among  the  excellent  print- 
*'  crs  of  this  age,  came  firft  into  my  mind  :  and  efpecially 
"  on  this  account,  becaufe  you  have  not  only  gained  greater 
i:  fame  than  any  foreigner  in  France,  by  a  vaft  number  of 
"  moll  excellent. works,  printed  with  the  greateft  beauty  and 
•  Accuracy,  but  becaufe,  though  a  German,  you  feem  to 
"  be  a  country-man,  by  your  coming  to  reiide  among  us." 
,-,  that  Julius  Scaliger  dedicated  allb  to  him  his 
•rk,  '•  J  s  Caufis  Lingua  Latins:"  but  he  is  miftaken. 
cnliger  wrote  r  kind  letter  to  Gryphius,  in  the  fame  manner 
1  • "'     as  ^liniili.:])  wrote  to  Trypho,  a  bookfeller,  which  is  in- 
•d  printed  nt  the  head  of  the  work  :  but  the  dedication  is 
I.      to  Silviu  r,  his  eldeft  fon,  to  whom  he  allb  addrefTed 

;    '  '  Ars  Poetica."     Scaligcr  was  too  proud  to  dedicate  a 

book  to  a  printer. 

Gr  is  allowed  to  have  reftored  the  art  of  printing  at 

I.;. "us,  which   was   before   exceedingly  corrupted;  and  the 
great  number  of"  books  printed  by  him  are  valued  by  the 
•rnnoiflrurs.      He  printed  many  bcoks  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
1  L;itin,  with  new  and  very  beautiful  types  ;  and  his  edi- 
tions are  no  left  accurate  than  beautiful.     The  reafon  is, 
that  he  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  perfectly  verfed  in  the 
s  cf  fufli  books  as  he  undertook  to  print.     Thus  a 

certain 
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certain  epigrammatiit  has  o'ofervcd,  that  Rfcbcrt  Stephens 
was  a  very  good  corrector,  Colinsrus  a  very  good  printer, 
but  that  Gryphius  was  both  an  able  printer  and  corrector. 
This  is  the  epigram  : 

u  Inter  tot  norunt  libros  qui  cudere,  tres  funt 

"  Infignes  :  languct  caetera  turba  fame. 

"  Caftigat  Stephanas,  fculpit  Colinsrus,  utrumque 

"  Gryphius  edoj'ta  mente  manuque  facit." 

He  died,  1556,  in  his  63d  year:  and  his  trade  was  carried  Menage, 
on  honourably  in  the  fame  city  by  his  fon,  Anthony  Gry-  p>  57* 
phius.     One  of  the  moil  beautiful  books  of  Sebaftian  Gry- 
phius is  a  Latin  Bible:   it  was  printed,  1550,  with  the  largeft 
types  that  had  then  been  feen,  in  2.  vols.  folio. 

GUADAGNOLO  (PHILIP),  a  great  orientalift  of  Ttaly,  Hommes 
was  born- about  1596  at  Magliano.  After  going  through 
his  ftudics,  he  entered  among  the  "  Clerici  regulares  minores," 
and  made  his  profeflion  at  Rome  in  1612.  His  genius 
prompted  him  to  the  ftudy  of  languages,  to  which  he  devoted 
himfelf  entirely  ;  fo  that  he  acquired  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldcc,  Syriac,  Perfian,  and  Arabic  languages,  but  excelled 
chiefly  in  the  Arabic.  He  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life 
in  tranflating  books  from  that  language,  and  in  writing  books 
in  it,  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  it  to  others.  He  taught  it 
many  years  in  the  college  della  Sapienza  at  Rome  ;  and  was 
indeed  fo  perfect  a  mafter  of  it,  that  he  fpoke  an  oration  in 
it,  before  Chriilina  queen  of  Sweden,  in  1656.  The  Eaftern 
prelates  prefented  a  petition  to  Urban  Vlll.  to  have  the  Bible 
tranflated  into  Arabic  ;  and  the  congregation  "  de  propa- 
"  ganda  fide"  complying  with  their  defires,  Guadagnol6 
was  immediately  pitched  upon  as  the  propcreft  and  belt  qua- 
lified perfon  to  undertake  this  great  work.  He  began  it  in 
1622,  and  finifhed  it  in  1649:  having,  however,  afiiftants 
under  him,  and  fometimes  only  acting  the  part  of  a  correc- 
tor. During  the  time  that  he  was  employed  in  it,  he  gave 
an  account  twice  a  week,  of  what  progrefs  he  had  made,  to 
a  congregation  afiembled  for  that  purpole.  It  was  publifhed 
at  Rome,  1671,  in  3  vols.  folio,  with  this  title,  "  Biblia 
"  Sacra  Arabica  Sacr^e  Congregationis  de  propaganda  fide 
"  jeflu  edita  ad  ufum  ecclefiarum  orientalium.  Additis  e 
"  regione  Bibliis  Vulgatis  Latinis."  In  1631,  he  publiftied 
a  Latin  work,  intituled,  "  Apologia  pro  Chriftiana  Reli- 
*'  gione,  qua  refpondetur  ad  objecliones  Ahmed  filii  Zin 
u  Alabedin  Perfae  Afphaenfis  contentas  In  libro  infcripto, 

Z  %  "  Politor 
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"•  Po!  it  or  Spcculi,"  410.     The  occafion  of  this  work  was 
as  folio v. .-.      A  Spaniard  had  publifhed  a  religious  book,  in- 
tituled, '•  The  true  Looking- glafs  ;"  which  falling  into  the 
h.imh  of  a  learned  ixrfian,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it  in  his 
ivc  tr.rgiie,  i-.-.tituled,  "The  Polifher  of  the   Looking- 
afs  ;"  lir.d  r.fl'.'i'"cl  thefe  words  at  the  end  of  it,  "  Let  the 
«'  Pop  This  book  being  brought  to  Rome  in 

1625,  Ur;  I.  ordered  Guadagnolo  to  refute  it  j  which 

he  did  fo  effectually,  that  the  Perfian,  to  whom  it  was  lent, 
renounced  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  became  as  zealous  a 
dti'iiuicr  ..;'  Chriftianity,  as  he  had  been  before  an  oppofer 
of  it.  Guadagnolo  publifncd  this  Apology  in  Arabic  in 
1637,  4-to.  He  wrote  another  work  in  Arabic,  intituled, 
"  Confiderations  againft  the  Mahometan  Religion ;"  in 
which  he  fhews,  that  the  Koran  is  a  mere  rhapfody  of  falfe- 
hood  and  impofture.  This  is  true  :  but  it  is  as  true,  that 
the  Pope  is  as  s^reat  an  impoflor  as  Mahomet.  Pie  published 
alfo  at  Rome,  in  1642,  "  Breves  Inftitutiones  Linguae  Ara- 
*'  bic.TJ,"  folio :  a  very  methodical  grammar.  He  had  alfo 
compiled  a  dictionary  in  that  language,  but  the  publication 
prevented  by  his  death,  which  happened  in  1.656. 
.  is  preferved  in  the  convent  of  ban  Lorenzo  in 
Lucinn. 

GUARINI  (BATTISTA),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  was 

great  grandfon  of  the  famous  Guarini  of  Verona,  who  was 

:      ;  the  rcfioration  of  letters  that  taught  Greek  in 

rnt  that  language  in  Coriftantinople  ,  and 

araj  in  1537.     In  the  courfe'of  his  education 

•imeat  Piia,  and  ;«.!fo  at  Padua  ;  where  he  was 

!  by  the  rector  of  trie  univerfity,  but  went  very 

Rome.     He  was  apparently  bred  for  the  court  and 

-d  foon  taken  notice  of  by  Alphonfus   II. 

i   on  11  n  e*mbarTy  to  Venice,  and  then  to 

nt,  where  he  refided  five  years.     The  nuptials  of  the 

the  princcis  Catharine,  fifter  to  Philip 

n,  being  celebrated  about  the  time  of  his 

ft  of  Turin,  he  had  an   opportunity  of 

ce  with  his  "  Paftor  ndo,"  which  was 

•cing  prefcnt,  /exhibited  for  the  firft 

:cft  i-agnificence,  as  it  was  afterwards 

In  1571,  he  went  to  Rome  to  con- 

tke  of  Ferrara,  Gregory  XIII. 

c.uc.      Returning  to  Ferrara,. 

I  oralk.  ri  the  fervice  was  folemnized 

theije 
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there  for  the  emperor   Maximilian   and  Le*  !   of 

'.      •.      '        afterwards   car:  ied  his   prince's   co  to 

:l-y  of  \  p  .11  hi  I  ;  Ie<  uon  to  the  crown  of  Poland  ; 

and  palling  through  Germany,  he  had  on  this  occafion  an 
interview  with  the  emperor  -,  and  on  his  return  home,  was 
le  fecrctary  and  councilor  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  lie- 
executed  all  thefc  negotiations  with  great  integrity  and  pru- 
dence ;  and  when  the  throne  of  Poland  became  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Henry  Valois,  who  quitted  it  in  the  view 
of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  France,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.  \Mr.v  1574,  Guarini  was  fent  a  fecond  time  to 
Pohrui,  together' with  G;.!  :n  ;ui,  by  Alphonfo  duke  of  Fcr- 
rara,  to  manage  his  intereft  for  that  crown.  Thcfe  deputies 
negotiated  the"  affair  with  great  prudence,  though  without 
fuccefs,  on  account  of  a  variety  of  obftucles  which  ftood  in 
the  way. 

At  length,  however,  not  meeting  with  the  return  he 
thought  his  fjrvices  defervcd,  he  grew  difgufted  ;  and,  in 
1582,  applied  to  the  duke  .for  leave  to  retire,  upon  pretence 
of  attending  his  private  concerns.  During  his  retreat,  he 
fpcnt  the  winters  in  Padua,  and  the  fummers  at  a  delightful 
country-feat  of  his  called  La  Guarina,  Situate  in  Polefine  de 
Rovigo,  which  duke  Borfo  had  prefented  to  Battifta  Guarini 
his  grandfather,  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices  performed  ia 
France,  where  he  had  been  his  envoy.  He  had  fpent  three 
3  in  this  retirement,  when  he  was  recalled  by  duke  Al- 
phonfo, reftored  to  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  em- 
ployed in  various  ncgociations ;  but,  meeting  with  fome 
vexations,  he  again  quitted  the  court.  Aleflandro  Guarini, 
his  eldeft  fon,  "who,  in  1587,  had  married  a  rich  heirefs, 
niece  to  cardinal  Canani,  being  weary  of  living  under  the 
fubje&ion  of  his  father,  and  difgufted  with  rhe  imperious 
treatment  he  met  with  from  him,  refolved  to  leave  his  houfe, 
and  live  apart  with  his  wife.  Battifta  was  fo  highly  offended 
at  their  departure,  that  he  immediately  feiz,ed  their  income, 
on  pretence  of  debts  due  to  him  for  money  expended  at  their 
marriage.  His  fon,  deprived  of  his  income  for  nine  months, 
at  laft  applied  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  interpofe  his  autho- 
rity, which  he  did  ;  when  commanding  the  diief  judge  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  affair,  that  magiftratc  immediately 
decided  it  in  favour  of  Alelfandro.  This  fenteiu  :  exafperated 
the  father  ftill  more;  fo  that,  looking  on  't  as  a  proof  that 
the  duke  had  no  regard  for  him,  he  addrefied  a  letter  to  him 
in  the  moft  refpeSful,  but  ftrongeft  terms,  to  be  ditmifled  the 
feryice  ;  which  the  duke  granted,  though  not  withoiu  :nti- 

"  'L  -2  mating 
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mstir.^  fome  difpleafure  at  Guarini,  for  fhcwing  fo  little  rc- 
rard  to  the  fi  he  had  conferred  on  him. 

'  humour,  1588,  he  offered  his  fervice  to  the  duke 
;i ml   wn-:,  immediately  employed  ;    but   not   con- 
iig  there,  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  had  the  af- 
fliction to  lb;'e  his  wife  in  1589.    This  lofs  infpired  him  with 
difivivm  thoughts  from  thole  he  had  hitherto  entertained  ;   it 
..zd  by  his  letters,  that  he  intended  to  go  to 
1   turn  ecclefialtic.     However,   he  was    diverted 
from  this  iL-p  by  an  invitation,  received  in   1592  from  the 
duke  of  Mantua,  who  fent  him  to  Infpruck  to    negociate 
fome  affairs  at  the  archduke's  court.     But  he  afterwards  was 
difmiffcd  this  fervice,  as  he  had  been  that  of  Ferrara,  by  the 
felicitations  of  duke  Alphonfo ;  who,  it   is   faid,  could  not 
1    .r  that  a  fubjecc  of  his,  of  Guarini's  merit,  fhould  ferve 
other  princes.     Thus  perfecuted,  he  went  to  Rome  appa- 
rently with  the  defign  juft  mentioned,  but  was  again   pre- 
vented from  executing  it  by  a  reconciliation  with  Alphonfo, 
which  brought  him  back  to  Ferrara  in  1595.     This  recon- 
ciliation was  obtained  by  his  fon  Aleffandro,  who  was  very 
ir.uch  beloved  at  court.     However,  \frcfh   quarrels  between 
father  and  fon  foon  broke  out  again,  which  were  afterwards 
carried   to  a  great  height ;    and   great   changes  happening 
upon  the  death  of  Alphonfo  in  1597,  Guarini  thought  him- 
ft-lf  ill  uled,  and  left  Ferrara  to  go  to  Ferdinand  de  Medicis, 
Grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  who  exprefled  a  great  eileem  for 
him. 

But  here  again  an  unlucky  accident  cut  fhort  his  hopes  ; 
he  carried  with  him  to  Florence  Guarino  Guarini,  his  third 
fon,  but  i  5  years  of  age,  and  fent  him  to  Pifa  to  complete 
his  limits  in  that  city.     There  the  youth  fell  in  love  with  a 
noble,  but  poor  widow,  named  Caflandra  Pontaderi,  and  mar- 
ried her  [A].     Guarini  no  fooner  heard  the  news,  but  fuf- 
i    .ting  t!,c  (Ira -id  Duke  was  privy  to  the  marriage,  and  even 
promoted  it,  he  left  his  fervice  abruptly ;  and  returning  to 
\rrara,  went  thence   to  the  prince  of   Urbino,  but  in  a 
year's  time  came  back  to  Ferrara.     This  was  in  1604  :  he 
was  feat  the  fame  year  by  the  magiflrates  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
to  congratulate  Paul  V.  on  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair. 
! 'his  was  probably  his  laft  public  employ.     He  refided   at 
Ferrara   till    1609,  going  occafionally  to  Venice  to  attend 
law-fuits,  which  carried  him  in  1610  to  Rome,  where 

raft  dying  after  his  father,     and  had  by  her  a  fon,   Aleflapd.ro;  to 
i   Ariofti,  a  lady    of    w'..om  the  public  is  obliged  for  the  beft 
the   bcft  families   in   Ferrara,     life  extant  of  our  author. 

they 
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they  were  determined  in  his  favour.  Paffing  through  Venice 
on  his  return  home,  he  was  feized,  in  his  inn  there-,  with  the 
diflemper  which  put  a  period  to  his  life,  Ue"t.  1612,  when 
he  was  70  years  of  age. 

He  was  a  knight  of  St.  Stephen,  and  member  of  fcvcral 
academies,  befules  other  foe ic ties  ;  as  that  of  the  Ricouvrati 
of  Padua,  the  Intrepid!  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Umorifti  of 
Rome.  Notwithstanding  the  reputation  he  hncl  gained  bv 
his  "  Paftor  Fido  [B],"  he  could  not  endure  the  title  of 
poet,  which  he  thought  fo  far  from  bringing  any  honour  to 
the  bearers,  that  it  rather  expofed  them  to  contempt.  He 
wrote  other  things,  a  complete  catalogue  of  which  may  be 
leen  in  Niccron  [c]  ;  but  this  was  his  favourite  work,  as 
appears  from  the  warmth  of  his  rcfentment  againit  a  critic, 
who  cenfured.it. 

[E]   It   was  tranflated  into  Englifli  edition  is  that  of  Venise,  in  1602,  4*0. 

by  Sir  R.    Fanfhaw;  and   one  of  the  the  moll  fplendid,  that  of  London,  ^to. 

Icencs  very  beautifully  by  Rofcommon  :  by  Kolli. 

but  a  good  English  tranilation  of  the  [rj   Homines    Illuflrcs,    &c.     Vol. 

whole  is  \v.\nted.     The  moft  valuable  XXV. 

GUDIUS  (MAR.QUARD),  a  learned  critic,  was  of  Hol- 
ftein  in  Germany  ;  but  we   know  nothing   of  his   parents, 
nor  what  year  he  was  born  in.     He  laid  the  foundation  ofNiceron» 
his  ftudies  at  Rcnfburg  under  Jonfius,  and  went  afterwards  xx 
to  Jena,  where  he  was  in  1654.     He  continued  fome  years 
in  this  city,  manifesting  a  ilrong  inclination  for  letters,  and 
making  diligent  fearch  after  ancient  infcriptions.     He  was 
at  Francfort  in  July  1658,  when  the  emperor  Leopold  was 
crowned  ;  and  went  from  thence  into  Holland,  where  John 
Frederic  Gronovius  recommended  him  to  Nicolas  Heinfius, 
as  a  young  man  of  uncommon  parts  and  learning,  who  had 
already  diftinguifhed  hirnfelf  by  fome  publications,  and  from 
whom  greater  things  were  to  be  expected.     His   parents  in 
the  mean  time  wanted  to  have  him  at  home,  and  offered  at 
any  price  to  procure  him  a  place  at  court,  if  he  would  but 
abandon  letters,  which  they  confidered  as  a  frivolous   and 
unprofitable    employment.      But   he   remained    inexorable  ; 
preferred  a  competency  with  books  to  any  fortune  without 
them  ;   and,  above  all,  was  particularly  averfe  from  a  court, 
where  "  he  mould,"  he  faid,  "  be  constantly  obliged  to  keep 
"  the  very  word  of  company." 

His  learned  friends  all  this  while  were  labouring  to  ferve 
him.  Grasvius  tried  to  get  him  a  place  at  Duilburg,  but 
could  not.  The  magistrates  of  Amfterdam  foon  after  offered 

Z  4  him, 
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]  a  confide .  ll-  and  revife  Blondel's  «  Re 

<k   .  s  Annals,"  and  gave  hi«n  hopes  of 

a  r  a  letter  from  Gronovius,  which 

declined thve  undertaking.     Gro- 

.   ,     ng  the  tour  of  France,  Italy, 

Countries  of  Europe,  in  quality  of  tutor  to  a  rich 

tan,  \v!\v-L-  name  war,  Samuel  Schas  :  and  this 

|y  embraced,  though  he  had  another  letter 

us,  with  the  offer  of  a  penfion  of  Sau- 

.,g  in  the  houfe  of  the  celebrated  profeflbr 

.tit,  if  he  would  read  lectures  upon  ancient  hiftory  to 

fome  French  noblemen. 

He   Lt  out:  v.  iih  tchas,  Nov.    1659;  and,  April   1660, 
'  to  Paris,  where  he  found  Menage  at  work  with  Diogenes 
Laertius,  and  communicated  to  him  fome  obfervations  of  lu's 
own.     He  eafily  found  admittance  to  all  the  learned  where- 
cver  he  came,  being  furnifned  from  Holland  with  inftruc-. 
tions  and  recommendations  for  that  purpofe.     They  arrived 
at  Touloufc,  Oft.    1661,  v.hcre  they  both  fell   fo  ill,  that 
•  re  expected  to  die  :  but  recovering,  they  went   to 
It.-.lv,  where   they  Hayed  all  1662,  and  part  of  1663.     At 
•Rome,  at   Fiorina,  at    O.pua,  they   found   feveral   of  the 
rned,  fuch  ac  Leo  Allatius,  Carolus  Dati,  &c.  In  1663,  they 
returned  to  France,  and  continued  there  the  remaining  part 
of  the  year.     Gudius,  who  feem's  to  have   been  a  provident 
man,  had  dcTired  his  friends  at  parting,  to-  keep  a  look-out 
for  any  place  of  fettlcmcnt  for  him  at  his  return  :  and  ac- 
cording!}' Heinfius,  Gronovius,  and  Grsevius,  were  very  at- 
to  his  interefr..     L'ut  his  pupil  Schas  had  a  mind  of 
another  tour,  and  Gudius  thought  k  better  to  attend  him, 
than  to  accept  of  any  thing  that  the  others  could  get  him, 
The  truth  is,  «'.  >idius  found  htmfelf  at  prefent  in  a  condition 
to  i  :  :   for  Schas  was  a  lover  of  letters  ;  and 

rich,  rcfolved  to  fpend  his  life  in  ftudying. 
1   very  fond  of  Gudius,  whom   he   diffuaded 
;  and  preffed  to  accompany  him 
;.f  Germany,  as  he  had  already  done 
thn  .ofe  of  France  and  Italy. 

fet  out  for  Germany,  Ifaac  Voffius,  moved 
ocing  in  the  hands  of  Gudius  fo  many  va- 
.:.  of  literature,  which  they  had  collected  in 
1  to  have  acted  a  double  part,  neither 
.    r.or  ;:n  honeft  man.     On  the  one  hand, 
.old  them  light,  when  he  talked  with  Gudius ; 
".n  a'fj  he   did  not  icruple  to  treat  with  an  air  of  con- 
tempt^ 
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tempt,  even  in 'the  prcTcnce  of  his  friend  Gronovius, 
that  Gudius  for  his  part  had  never  collated  any  MS.  but  a)- 
.  ulld  a  copviit  for  -that  purpofe,  and  that  he  did  not 
know  the  value  of  them,  but  was  ready  to  Ml  them  for  a 
triile  to  the  fir  ft  pu:xhaf,r.  On  .the  oilier  hand,  when  lie 
talked  to  Schas,  he  repvefcated  to  him  what  an  ineitiiv 

i u re  he  was  in  pofleffion  of,  exhorted  him  not  to  be  the 
dupe  of  Gudius,  but  inv'tcd  him  to  join  his  MSS.  with /his 
own;  alledging,  that  they  would  enjoy  them  in  common 
•Jieir  lives,  and  r.fier  their  deaths  bequeath  them  to 
the  public  :  which  unuuu-.j  act  of  generofity  would  gain  them 
great  honour.  But  Voinus  miitook  his  mon,  \vho  loved 
books,  and  underftood  I'viSS,  perhaps  as  well  as  Gudius: 
and  Gnevius,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  "  Florus," 
makes  his  acknowledgements  to  Schas,  whom  he  calls  vir 
exiwiuS)  for  having  collated  three  MSS.  of  that  author  in 
the  king  of  France's  library.  Voffius  ufed  other  ungenerous 
and  difnoneil  means  to  fet  Gudius  and  Schas  at  variance; 
he  caufcd  a  quarrel  between  Schas  and  his  brother,  by  in- 
iinuating,  that  Gudius  had  too  great  a  (hare  in  the  pc-fief- 
fions,  as  well  as  the  affections,  of  Schas  ;•  and  he  did  what 
he  could  to  ruin  Gudius's  character  with  the  States  of  Hol- 
land. It  was  all  in  vain  :  but  it  fliews  what  terrible  paflions 
even  learned  men  are  fometimes  fubjecl:  to,  and  how  little 
they  ilrick  at  the  word  means  to  gratify  them. 

Gudius  and  Schas  fet  out  for  Germany,  July  1664;  but 
their  excursion  was  fhort,  for  they  returned  to  the  Hague  in 
December.  They  went  over  to  England,  fome  time  before 
they  went  to  Germany:  but  no  particulars  of  this  journey 
are 'recorded.  He  continued  at  the  Hague  till  1671,  refilling 
to  accept  to  any  thing,  though  a  profeiibrfhip  or  two  were 
offered  him  ;  and  then  went  to  fettle  in  his  own  country,  yet 
without  difuniting  himfelf  from  his  pupil,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  long  as  an  intimate  friend.  Heinfius  tells  Ezekiel 
iheim  in  a  letter,  Aug.  1671,  that  Gudius  was  made 
librarian  and  councilor  to  the  duke  of  Holftein;  and  in  ano- 
ther to  Falconieri,  June  1672,  that  he  was  married.  In 
1674,  he  was  fent  by  that  prince  to  the  court  of  Denmark ; 
and,  Dec.  1675,  was  informed  at  the  Hague,  that  Schas 
was  dead  at  Hoifteih.  Fie  was  fo,  and  had  left  his  eftate  to 
Gudius,  with  legacies  to  Grrevius,  Gronovius,  Heinfius, 
and  other  learned  men  :  which  legacies  however  were  re- 
voked in  a  codicil.  There  was  a  conteft  about  the  will,  fet 
on  foot  by  the  relations  of  Schas  j  but  Gudius  carried  the 
cltate,  and,  as  Heinfius  relates  in  a  letter,  1676,  from  that 
i  tim,c 
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time  thought  proper  to  break  off"  his  correfpondence  with 

his  learned" friends  in  Holland.     What  a  picture  of  ingrati- 

!  thofe  very  friends,  to  whom  he  owed  his  firft  rife,  and 

hud  the  foundation  of  all  his  grandeur. 

In  1678,  he  was  irretrievably  difgraced  with  his  prince, 

which  created  him  much  affliction.     One  would  think,  that 

•j.  man,  who  loved  books  Co  well  as  he  did,  far  from  being 

afHich'd  with  an  accident  of  this  nature,  might  have  been 

,'ed  to  he  thus  fet  at  liberty,  and  in  full  power  to  purfue 
!u>  huftiour:  but  his  learning  had  not  freed  his  mind  from 
avarice  and  ambition.  However,  he  was  a  little  comforted 

awards,  by  being  made  cour.feilor  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark. He  died,  fomewhat  immaturely,  ia  1689:  Burman 
calls  his  death  immature ;  and  he  could  not  be  old.  Though 
it  was  constantly  expected  from  him,  yet  he  never  published 
any  thing  of  confequence.  At  Jena,  in  1657,  came  out  a 
thefis  of  his  "  De  Clinicis,  five  Grabatariis  veteris  Eccle-r 
"  fire:"  and  in  1661,  wrhen  he  was  at  Paris,  he  publifhed 
"  Hippolyti  Martyrisde  Antichrifto  librum,  Graece,"  apiece 
never  printed  before.  His  MSS.  however,  with  his  own 
collations,  he  commucated  to  Gronovius,  Grsevius,  Hein- 
fiu?,  ;:nd  other-,  \vho  all  confidered  him  as  excellent  in  phi-7 
lology  and  criticifm.  "  Ingenio  &  doctrina  recondita  in 
"  primishujus  faeculi  confpicuus  Marquardus  Gudius,"  are 
the  words  of  Grxvius,  in  his  preface  to  "  Elorus  :"  and 
Burman,  who  was  far  from  giving  people  more  than  their 
due,  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms,  in  the  preface  ta 
*'  Phrcdrus,"  which  he  publifhed  at  Amsterdam  1698,  mere- 
ly for  the  fake  of  publifhing  Gudius's  notes.  To  this  edi- 
tion are  added  four  new  fables,  which  Gudius  extracted  from 
a  MS.  at  Dijon.  Burman  had  publifhed  in  4to,  the  year 
before,  at  Utrecht,  "  A  Collection  of  Epiftles  of  Gudius  and 
"  his  P  riends,"  from  whence  thefe  memoirs  of  him  are  taken : 
and,  in  1731,  came  out  "  Antiquae  Infcriptiones,  cum  Grae- 
"  ere  turn  Latins,  olim  a  Marquardo  Gudio  colle&ae,  nu- 
'  per  a  Joanne  Koolio  digeftre,  hortatu  confilioque  Joannis 
'  Gcorgii  Grrevii  ;  nunc  a  Francifco  HeiTelia  editse,  cum 
"  annotationibus  eorum.  Leuwardiae,"  folio. 

GUERCINO,  fo  called  from  a  caft  he  had  in  one  of  his 
eyes,  for  his  true  name  was  Francefco  Barbierii  da  Cento, 
was  a  celebrated  Italian  painter,  and  born  near  Bologna  in 
1590.  He  learned  the  principles  of  his  art  under  a  Bolog- 
nian  painter,  whofe  capacity  was  not  extraordinary  :  but 
converiuig  afterwards  with  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo 

and 
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and  the  Caracci,  whole  academy  he  entered  into,  he  made  a 
vail  progrcis.  He  deligned  gracefully,  and  with  currc;'.tneis: 
he  was  an  admirable  coloiu  lit  :  he  was,  befulcs,  very  famous 
for  a  happy  invention  and  freedoni  of  pencil,  and  for  the 
Strength,  relievo,  and  becoming  boldncfs  of  his  ii^in--. 
\Vhile  he  was  forming  a  manner  of  defigning,  he  cujifulted 
that  of  his  contemporary  artiils.  Guide's  and  Albaui's 
feemcd  to  him  too  weak  ;  and  therefore  he  refolvcd  to  give 
his  pictures  more  force.  He  painted  for  a  long  time  in  this 
lining  way,  but  began,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  alter  hi* 
ftyle  ;  arid  took  up  another  more  gay,  neat,  and  plcafantj 
yet  by  no  means  fo  <rrand  and  natural  as  his  former  o-niro. 

J  J  O  O 

This' however  he  did,  not  to  pleafe  himfelf,  for  it  was  againft 
his  judgement,  but  the  umiilcerning  multitude,  who  were 
drawn  by  Guido's  and  Albani's  great  reputation  to  approve  t 
no  manner  but  theirs.  He  was  lent  for  to  Rome  by  Gre- 
gory XV.  and  after  two  years  fpent  there  with  univeiial  ap- 
plaufe,  returned  home:  from  whence  he  could  not  be  drawn 
by  the  moft  powerful  invitations  from  either  the  kings  of 
England  or  France.  Nor  could  Chiiftina,  queen  of  Swe- 
den, prevail  with  him  to  leave  Bclogne,  though  in  her  paf- 
fage  through  it  file  made  him  a  vifit,  and  would  not  be  fa- 
tistied  till  fhe  had  taken  him  by  the  hand  :  "  th*t  hand,"  faid 
fhe,  "  which  had  painted  106  altar-pieces,  144  pictures  for 
*'  people  of  the  firlt  quality  in  Europe,  and  had,  befides, 
"  compofed  ten  books  of  deligns."  He  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  the  duke  of  Mantua.  He  died  a  ba- 
chelor in  1666,  very  rich,  notwithstanding  vaft  fums  of 
money,  which  he  had  expended  in  building  chapels,  found- 
ing hofpitals,  and  other  aits  of  charity  :  for  it  is  remarkable, 
and  much  to  this  painter's  honour,  that  he  was  every  where 
as  illuftrious  and  as  much  venerated  for  his  exemplary  piety, 
prudence,  and  morality,  as  he  was  for  his  knowledge  and 
Ikill  in  his  profeffion. 

GUEVARA  (ANTONY  DE),  a  Spanifli  writer,  was  born 
in  the  province  of  Alaba,  towards  the  end  of  the  J5th  cen- 
tury ;  and  was  brought  up  at  court.  After  the  death  of 
Ifabella,  queen  of  Caftile,  he  turned  Francifcan  monk;  but 
afterwards,  having  made  himfelf  known  at  court,  became 
preacher  and  hiftoriographer  to  Charles  V.  He  was  much 
admired  for  his  politenefs,  eloquence,  and  great  parts  ;  but, 
pretending  to  write  books,  he  made  himfelf  ridiculous  to 
good  judges,  His  high-flown  figurative  llyle,  full  of  anti- 
thefes,  i's  not  the  greateft  of  his  faults :  an  ill  tafte,  and  a 

wrong 
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Mucncc,  put  him  upon  fuch  a  way  of. 
:      ,  compared  with  his  ex- 

i-y.     The  liberty  he  took  to 
.      Ivance,  as  mutter  'of 
.roaches  near  that 
creel  and  eflential 
:annot  !          .aently  dc- 
:J,  by  way 
the  Holy  Scripture,  is 
in  the  c.nperor's  re- 
pe,  anu  was  made  'bifhop 
of  Granada,  and  then   bifhop 
died  in  1544.     iie  was  the 
in   Sp-.-  •   rncft  famous   of 

Dial  of  Princes,  or  Life  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
minus  ;"  for  it  has  been  tranfiated  into  all  the  lan- 
p.     Voiiius  has  palled  the  following  judge  - 
,  his  lire,  u  \vhich,"  fays  he,  "  has  nothing  in  it  of 
•   Antoninus,  but  a  fiction,  and  the  genuine  offspring 

"•  of  Guevara  hiinidi";  who  fcandaicuily  impofes  upon  the 
l*   n    >'.er,  plainly  ft  the  duty  of  an  honeft  man,  but 

-    "  ct'iKviaiiv  ci  .  p.     In  the  mean  time  he  has  many 


S  i:(.'t  unufcful  or  unpleafant,  efpecially  to  a  prince  ; 
"  Avhcnce  it  is  intituled,  '  The  Did  of  Princes."     Thofc 
e  funpoied  to  nave  fpoken  of  Guevara  in  the  moft 
indulgent  ;  ,  have  vet  been  forced  to  fet  him  in  a  moft 

fcandalous  light.  "  It  cief.rvcs  our  pity  rather  -than  our 
'•  ceriure,"  fays  Nicolas  Antonio,  "  that  a  writer  of  fuch 
"  fame  fhouid  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  forget  ancient  facis, 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  as  with  ^fop's 
-•  .  .  .  ,  or  Lucian's  iVlonltrous  Stories."  Among  Gue- 
vara's \vcr  b.-  rra-.kcd  his  E  piffles,  with  which  fom.e 

h.i\u  been  fo  charmed,  that  they  have  not  fcrupled  to  call 
•n   Golden   Epiftles;    but,    fays  'Montaigne   in  his  dry 
r.ncr,  'c  V/hoever  gave  them  this  title,  had  a  very  difte- 
"  rent  opinion  of  them  from  what  I  have,  and  perhaps  faw 
B.i.«  m«-re  in  them  than  1  do."     Bayle  had   fuch  a  contempt 
va  as  an  author,  that  he  thinks  "  the  eagernefs  of 
us,  in  tramlating  feme  of  his  works  into  feveral 
"  languages,  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired." 

IA  (Louis  VELF.Z  DE),  a  Spanifti  comic  poet, 

if  at  the  court  of  Philip  IV.  by  his 

kotries.     He  is  faid  to  have  pofTeiled  in  the 

the  talent  of  turning  the  molt  ferious  things 

into 
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into  ridicule,  and  even  of  difiipating,  in  an  agreeable  manner, 
the  deepeil  and  the  ju-fttft  grr    .          •  vv.is  the  author  of'  leve- 
ral  comedies,  whieh  were  printed  at  different  places  in  Spain; 
and  of  an  humorous  piece,  intituled,  "  Ki  diabolo  coju  oj 
u  novela  c'e  la  otra  vida,"  printed  at  Madrid  in  1641.     He 
was  born  at   Kcrja  in    Andaloufia,  we   know  not  in   what 
;  but  he  died  in  1646.     His  being  a  contemporary  with 
pez  de  Vega  did  not  hinder  him  from  acquiring  a  great  • 
reputation. 

GUICCIAREHNI  (FRANCESCO),  the  celebrated  h?fto- 
rian  of  Italy,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
at  Florence,  where  he  was  born  March  6,  1482.  His  fa- 
ther, Ficro  Guieciardini,  being  an  eminent  lawyer,  bred  up 
his  fon  in  bis  own  profeffion  ;  in  which  defign  he  fent  him, 
in  ij.qo,  to  attend  the  leclures  of  M.  Jacopo  IViodefti,  of 
Carmignano,  who  read  upon  Juftinian's  Institutes  at  Flo- 
rence. Francefco  fubmitted  to  this  refolution  of  his"  father 
with  fome  reluctance.  He  had  r.n  uncle,  who  was  archdea- 
con of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Florence,  End  bifhop  of 
Cortona  ;  and  the  profpecl:  of  fucceeding  to  thefe  benefices, 
which  yielded  near  1^500  ducats  a  year,  had  fired  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  nephew.  He  had  hopes  of  rifing  from  fuch  a 
foundation  through  richer  preferments  by  degrees  to  the 
higheft,  that  of  a  cardinal ;  and  the  reversion  of  the  uncle's 
cs  might  have  been  eafily  obtained.  But,  though  his  fa- 
ther had  five  fons,  he  could  not  think  of  placing  any  of  them 
in  the  church,  by  reafon  of  the  negleit  which  he  obferved  in 
•the  difcipline.  Francefco  proceeded  therefore  with  great 
vigour  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law  :  he  took  his  degrees  at  Pif'a, 
in  1505  ;  but  looking  upon  the  canon  law  as  of  little  im- 
portance, he  chofc  to  be  doctor  of  the  civil  law  only.  The 
fame  year  he  was  appointed  a  profefTor  of  the  inftitutes  at 
Florence,  with  a  competent  falary  for  thofe  times.  He  was 
now  no  more  than  23  years  of  age,  yet  foon  eftablifhed  a  re- 
putation fuperior  to  all  the  lawyers  his  contemporaries,  and 
had  more  bufmefs  than  any  of  them*  In  1506,  he  married 
Maria,  daughter  of  Everr.rdo  Salviati,  by  far  the  Created 
man  in  Florence  ;  and,  in  1507,  was  choien  {landing  coun- 
fcllor  to  fcveral  cities  of  the  republic.  Two  years  after  he 
was  appointed  advocate  of  the  Florentine  chapter,  a  poll  of 
great  honour  and  dignity,  which  had  been  always  hiled  with 
the  moft  learned  counfellors  in  the  city;  and,  in  1509, 
eiedted  advocate  of  the  order  of  Calmaldoli. 

He 
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He  continued  thus  employed  in  the  proper  bufinefs  of  his 
profeflion  till   1511  ;  but  that  year  the  crifis  of  the  public 
.rave  occalion  to  call  forth  his  abilities  for  more  im- 
portant" matters.     The  Florentines  were  thrown  into  great 
difn  by  the  league,  which  the  French   and   Spaniards 

had  :.MU:  red  into  againft  the  Pope.  Perplexed  about  their 
cho.  :e  to  regain  neuter  or  engage  in  the  league,  they  had 
recout ic  to  our  advocate,  whom  they  lent  ambaffador  to 
Fcniinundo  king  of  Spain,  to  treat  of  this  matter;  and  at 
the  fi:ne  time  charged  him  with  other  affairs  of  the  higheft 
importance  to  t'r  ith  this  character  he  left  Flo- 

rence, 1512,  and  ,ving  fafely  at  Bruges,  where  his  Spanifh 
niajefty  then  rcfided,  remained  two  years  at  that  court. 
Here  iie  had  an  opportunity  of  exerting  and  improving  his 
talents  as  a  fhtcfman.  Many  events  happened  in  that  time, 
the  confequences  whereof  came  within  his  province  to  ne- 
gociate  ,  luch  as  the  taking  and  plundering  Ravenna  and  * 
ljrato  by  the  Spaniards,  the  depofing  of  Piero  Soderini,  and 
the  reftoration  of  the  family  of  Medici.  i  he  iffues  of  thefe 
and  feveral  other  occurrences,  which  happened  at  that  time, 
vere  condadx-d  by  him  with  fuch  an  happy  addrefs,  that  the 
republic  found  no  occafion  to  employ  any  other  minifter ;  and 
the  king  teilified  the  fatisfaction  he  foiftd  in  him  by  the  great 
quantity  of  line  wrought  plate,  which  he  prefented  to  him 
at  his  departure.  On  his  arrival  at  Florence,  in  1514,  he 
was  received  with  uncommon  marks  of  honour  ;  and,  in 
1515,  conftituted  advocate  of  the  confifrory  by  Leo  X.  at 
Cortona.  The  Pope's  favours  did  not  flop  here.  Fran- 
cefco's  extraordinary  abilities,  with  a  hearty  devotion  for 
the  interefl  of  :hc  church,  were  qualifications- of  neceflary 
ufe  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  Leo  therefore,  that  he  might 
reap  the  full  advantage  of  them,  fent  for  him  not  long  after 
t«"i  Rome,  refching  to  employ  him  where  his  talents  might 
be  of  moft  fcrvice  ;  and  he  affifted  in  all  the  confultations, 
to  the  great  fati- faction  of  the  Pope.  In  1518,  when  Mo- 
ud  Reggio  were  in  great  danger  of  being  loft,  he 
was  f.-nt  to  the  government  of  thofe  cities,  and  approved 
Tclf  equal  to  the  charge. 

His  merit  i;i  t\\\:  t:o\  crnnicnt  recommended  him,  in  1521, 

to       •        Parma,  from  whence  he  drove  away  the  French, 

I  the  Pr.rmelans  in  their  obedience  -,  and  this 

1  '•'  -n  the  holy  fee  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  Leo, 

ar>  '  '•  anded  full  of  fears,  .difheartened,  Ju)d 

(   retained  the  fame  pod  under  Adrian  VI.  to 

I  ie  d;    gerpus  uciigns  of  Alberto  Pio  da 

Carpi, 
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V_\;rpi,  and  got  him  removed  from  the  government  of  Reggio 
and  Rubiera.  Clement  VII.  on  his  exaltation  to  the  pon- 
tificate, confirmed  him  in  that  government.  This  Pope 
was  of  the  houfe  of  Medici,  to  which  Guicciardini  was  par- 
ticularly attached  ;  and,  in  return,  we  fhall  fee  him  prefently 
railed  to  the  highcft  dignities  in  the  ecclciiaftical  ftate.  For 
inflance,  having  on  his  part,  in  1523,  prevented  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  from  feiz-ing  Modena,  the  Pope,  in  acknowledge- 
ment thereof,  not  only  made  him  governor  of  that  city,  but 
conltituted  him  prcfidcnt  of  Romagna,  with  an  unlimited 
authority.  This  was  a  poft  of  great  dignity  and  power,  yet 
as  the  factions  then  ran  very  high,  the  fituatbn  v/as  both 
laborious  and  dangerous.  However,  he  not  only  by  his  pru- 
dence overcame  all  thefe  difficulties,  but  found  means,  in  the 
midit  of  them,  to  improve  the  conveniences  and  delight  of 
the  inhabitants.  Their  towns  that  lay  almoft  in  rubbifh,  he 
embellished  with  good  houfes  and  (lately  buildings ;  a  hap- 
pinefs,  of  which  they  were  ib  feniible,  that  it  rendered  the 
name  of  Guicciardini  dear  to  them,  in  fo  much  that  they 
Were  overjoyed,  when,  after  a  further  promotion  of  Fran- 
cefco,  they  underftood  he  was  to  be  fucceeded  in  his  govern- 
.ment  by  his  brother.  This  happened  in  1526,  when  the 
Pope,  by  a  brief,  declared  him  lieutenant-general  of  all  his 
troops  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  with  an  authority  over  his 
forces  in  other  parts  alfc,  that  were  under  the  command  of 
anv  captain-general.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  he  was  the 
chief  favourite  of  Pope  Clement,  and  his  prefent  fituation  is 
a  moft  illufrrious  proof  of  that  remark.  This  poft  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  forces  in  the  military,  added  to  thofe 
which  he  held  in  the  civil  government,  were  the  higheft  dig- 
nities which  his  holinefs  could  beftow  :  invefted  with  them, 
he  may  be  faid  to  fit  on  the  fummit  of  honour;  and  this 
honour  received  a  further  heightening,by  the  command  of  the 
confederate  army,  which  was  given  him  foon  after :  for,  in 
1527,  he  led  thefe  joint  forces  to  Ravenna,  and  relieved  that 
country,  then  threatened  with  an  entire  deftruclion.  The 
lame  year  he  alfo  quelled  a  dangerous  infurre6lion  in  Florence, 
when  the  army  of  the  league  was  there  under  the  command 
of  the  conftable  of  Bourbon. 

In  1531,  the  Pope,  thinking  he  could  never  do  enough 
for  him,  made  him  governor  of  Bologna,  contrary  to  all 
former  precedents,  that  city  having  never  before  been  com- 
mitted to  the  hands  of  a  layman.  He  was  in  this  poft  when 
his  holinefs  met  Charles  V.  there,  in  Dec.  i  532  ;  and  he 
affiilcd  at  the  pompous  coronation  of  the  faid  emperor,  on 

St. 
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St.  Matthias's  day  following.  This  folemnity  was  graced 
\viih  the  pretence 'of  feveral  princes,  who  all  {hewed  our  go- 
vernor particular  marks  of  their  refpcft,  every  one  courting 
his  company  for  the  fake  of  his  inftruiStive  converfation. 
lie  had  at  this  time  laid  the  plan  of  his,  hiftory,  and  made 
lun  els  in  it ;  which  coi-ni-;r  fr.  fhe  ears  o$  the  empe- 

ror '  -e  left  Bologna,  his  imperial  majcily  gave  orders, 

when  Guicciardini  fliould  attena  his  levee,  to  have  him  ad- 
inii  >  his  dreiTmg-rooin,  where  he  converfed  with  him 

on  the  fubject  of  his  hillory.  So  particular  a  diftinition 
gave  umbrage  to  tome  perfons  of  quality  and  officers  of  the 
army,  who  had  waited  many  days  for  an  audience.  The 
emperor,  being  informed  of  the  pique,  took  Francefco  by 
the  hand,  and  entering  thus  into  the  drawing-room,  ad- 
dveued  the  company  in  thefe  terms ;  "  Gentlemen,  I  am 
"  told  you  think  it  ilrange  that  Guicciardini  fhould  have 
..lion  to  me  before  yourfelves  ;  but  I  defire  you  would 
4e  c  .:t  in  one  hour  I  can  create  a  hundred  nobles, 

14  and  a  like  number  of  officers  in  the  army;  but  I  fhall  not  , 
"  be  able  to  produce  fuch  an  hiftorian  in  twenty  years.    To 
"  what  purpofe  fcrve  tne  pains  you  take  to  difciiarge  your 
"  y.  •  -  functions  honourably,    either  in   the  camp  or 

*'  cabinet,  if  an  account  of  your  conduit  is  not  to  be  tranf- 
"  mitted  to  pofterity  for  the  inftrudtion  of  your  defcendants? 
:e  they  that  have  informed  mankind  of  the  heroic 
actions  of  your  great  anceftors,  but  hiitorians  ?     It  is  ne-  . 

:ry  then  to  honour  them,  that  they  may  be  encouraged 
to  convey  the  knowledge  of  your  illuitrious  deeds  to  futu- 
Thus,  gentlemen,  you  ought  neither  to  be  offended 
nor  furprized  at  my  regard  for  Guicciardini,    fince  you 
"  have  as  much  im  n  his  province  as  myfelf." 

Our  governor  did  net  remain  continually  at  Bologna,  but 

led  his  time  b,  that  city  and  Florence.     Feb.  this 

,  he  lent  a  !•  •  r-r  of  inftructions  to  Florence  ;  and  in' 

ceivc-d  orders  from  the  Pope  to  reform  the  irate  there^ 

out  Aleu'andro  in  the  pofieflion  of  the  government. 

;cnt,    however,    as  he  was,    difcontsnts  and 

.     As  :•-.  Clement  fat  in  the  papal 

r-!r5  •  ed  only  in  private;  but  upon 

•  i'ft  Die  wed  itfelf  openly  : 

i  till  then  had  been  fugitives, 

-  noc-::   .:;,y0  v,rn  a  retinue  of  leveral  of 

ie  autla  •vfon;-,  well  armed.     The 

upon  this  as  done  in  contempt  of -his  per- 

i  how  to  revenge  the  affront.     One  evening 

two 
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two  profcribed  felons,  under  Pepoli's  protection,  were  taken 
up  by  the  officers  as  they  were  walking  the  ftreets,  and  car- 
ried to  prifon  :  and  Guicciardini,  without  any  further  pro- 
ccfs,  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  executed.  Pepoli, 
who  was  one  of  thefe  noblemen,  highly  incenfed,  aflembled 
a  number  of  his  friends,  and  was  going  in  queft  of  the  go- 
vernor to  feek  his  revenge,  when  the  fenate  fent  fome  of 
their  members  to  defire  him  to  return  home,  and  not  to  oc- 
cafion  a  tumult,  which,  for  fear  of  difobliging  that  body,  he 
complied  with. 

It  was  this  good  difpofition  of  the  fenate  towards  him, 
which  prevailed  with  Guicciardini  to  keep  the  reins  in  his 
hands  after  the  death  of  Clement.  He  forefaw  that  the  peo- 
ple would  no  longer  fubmit  to  his  commands,  and  therefore 
had  refolved  to  quit  the  government;  but  the  fenate,  con- 
fidering  that  many  diforders  might  happen,  if  they  were  left 
without  a  governor  in  the  time  of  the  vacant  fee,  begged  him 
to  continue,  promifing  that  he  fhould  have  all  the  afiiftance 
requifite.  To  this  he  at  laft  confented  ;  and,  with  true  mag- 
nanimity and  firmnefs  of  mind,  defpifing  the  danger  that 
threatened  him,  remained  in  the  city,  till  he  underftood  that 
a  new  governor  was  appointed,  when  he  relolved  to  quit  the 
place.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Florence,  upon  the 
death  of  the  duke,  he  had  influence  enough  in  'he  fenate,  to 
procure  the  election  of  Cofmo,  fon  of  Giovanni  de  Medici, 
to  fucceed  in  the  fovereignty.  But,  though  he  had  interefted 
himfelf  fo  much  in  the  election,  yet  he  foon  quitted  the  court, 
and  meddled  in  public  affairs  no  further  than  by  giving  his 
advice  occafionally,  when  required.  He  was  now  paft  50, 
an  age  when  bufmefs  becomes  difgufting  to  perfons  of  a  re- 
flecting turn.  His  chief  wifh  was,  that  he  might  live  long 
«nough,  in  a  quiet  recefs,  to  finifli  his  hiftory.  In  this  re- 
folution  he  retired  to  his  delightful  country  feat  at  Emma?, 
where  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  work  ;  nor  could  he 
be  drawn  from  it  by  all  the  intreaties  and  advantageous  of- 
fers that  were  made  him  by  Pope  Paul  III.  who,  in  the  midft 
of  his  retirement,  pafling  from  Nice  to  Florence,  was  at  the 
pains  to  folicit  our  hiftorian,  firft  in  perfon,  then  by  letters, 
and  at  laft  by  the  mediation  of  cardinal  Ducci,  to  come 
to  Rome.  But  he  was  proof  againft  all  felicitations,  and, 
excufing  himfelf  in  a  handfome  manner  to  his  holinefs,  ftuck 
clofe  to  his  great  defign  ;  fo  that  though  he  enjoyed  this  happy 
tranquillity  a  few  years  only,  yet  in  that  time  he  brought  his 
hiftory  to  a  conclufion ;  and  had  revifsd  the  whole,  except 

VOL.  VL  A  a.  the 
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fnur  hft  books  [A],  when  he  was  feized  with  a  fever, 
vuuch  carried  him  out  of  this  world,  May  27,  1540.  He 
died  in  his  59111  y 

to  the  productions  of  his  pen,  his  hiftory  claims  the 
firil  place,  it  would  be  tedious  to  produce  all  the  enco- 
miniv.s  bdu>v,cd  upon  it  by  perfons  of  the  firft  character  :  it 
js  ,t  to  obferve,  tru;t  lord  Eoiingbroke  calls  him 

"  'J  he  a-imir;  ;  !e  biftbi  i.'n  5"  and  fays,  he  "  fhould  not  fcru- 
*'   p!e  to  prefer  him  to  Thucydidcs  in  every  refpecV'    In  him 
are  found  all  the  trar.faclions  of  that  sera,  wherein  the  ftudy 
lord  fay's*  ought  to  begin  ;  as  he  wrote  in 
tli.'t  point,  of  tin;.-  when  thole  events  and  revolutions  began, 
iuced  fo  vaft  a  change  in  the  manners,  cuftoms, 
and  interefts  of  particular  nations;  and  in  the  policy,  eccle- 
iiai'          .        •  ivil,    of  ftoie  parts  of  the   world.     And,  as 
(_}\  ini  lived  in  thole  da/?,  aijd  was  employed  both  in 

the  fn. Id  and  cabinet,  he  h;.d  all  the  opportunities  ot  iurnifh- 
;  with  nK.'o. rials  for  this  hiftory  :  in  particular,  he 
:ngth  the  various  caufcs,  which  brought  about  the 
inn  by  the  Reformation  ;  fnews  by  what 
accidents  the  French  kings  were  enabled  to  become  mafters 
;>i  I  to  extend  therufelves  abroad;    difcovers  the 

origin  of  the  fplendor  of  Spain  in  the  1510  century,  by  the 
.;e  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabclla  ;  the  total  expulfion  of 
•ior?,  and   the  difcovery  of  the   Weft-Indies  :    and, 
;n  relpeci  to  the  empire,  he  gives  an  account  of  that 
•  which  produced  the  rivalfhip  between  the  two  great 
,:nce  and  Auilria  ;  from  whence  arofe  the  no- 
of  a   balance  of  power,  the  prefervation  whereof  has 
.  .1  care  of  all  the  wife  councils  of  Europe, 
;•/.     As  foon  as  his  hiftory  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, ''lately  tnmflated  into  Latin,  and  has  had 
o  in  molt  of  the  European  languages.     Our 
other   pieces,    as  "   The  Sacking  of 
nrte  ;"'      ConfiJeiations  on  State  Affairs  j"  *'  Councils 
ins.? 

:      tant  feveral  of  his  "Law  Cafes,"  with 

•jr.,  pt  in  the  famous  library  of  Signior  Carlo 

rr/,/.i  ;   and  an  Fpiftle  in  vcrfe,  which  has  given 

.  a  p'incc  among  the  Tufain  poets,  in  the  account  of  "them 

-.     It  were  to  be  wifned,  that  we  could  look 

1  his  c.  xc  ;  but  all  his  letters,  by  fata]  negli- 

.iiihtd  ;  our  curiofity  in  that  point  can  only 

editions  of  his  biftory,  publifted  by  his 
'  :*  in  all  the  fii-!i     n-  hew. 

be 
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be  l.-'tisficd  hy  fomc  written  to  him  :  part  of  thcfc  are  from 
c.iulinal  Pietro  Bembo,  fvjcrtt:iry  u>  Pope  Leo  X.  and  are 
to  he  fcen  in  his  printed  letters  ;  ami  others  from  Barnardo 
Tallo,  among  which  is  tirat  famous  Sonent  in  his  works, 

"  Arno  ben  puoi  il  tuo  natio  foggierno, 
"  Lafciar  ncl  Appeninno,  &c." 

Bembo's  letters  (hew,  that  his  corrcfpondent  poffcITed  the 
agreeable  art  of  winning  the  affedions  both  of  private  per- 
rons and  princes. 

Guicciardini  was  furvived  by  his  wife  (who  lived  till  1559) 
and  three  daughters.  Two  married  into  the  family  of  Cap- 
poni,  and  the  third  into  that  of  Ducci. 

GUIDI  (ALEXANDER),  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Pavia  in  Milan,  1650;  and  fent  to  Parma  at  16  years  of 
age.  His  uncommon  talents  for  Italian  poetry  recommended 
him  fo  powerfully  at  court,  that  he  received  encouragement 
from  the  duke  himfelf.  He  ccmpofed  fome  pieces  at  that 
time,  which,  though  they  favoured  of  the  bad  tafte  then  pre- 
vailing, yet  {hewed  genius,  and  a  capacity  for  better  things. 
He  had  afterwards  a  defire  to  fee  Rome  ;  and,  in  1683,  went 
thither  by  the  permifiion  of  the  duke  of  Parma.  He  was 
already  known  by  his  poems,  which  were  much  fought  after. ; 
fo  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  being  introduced  to  perfons 
of  the  firft  diitindtion  there.  The  queen  of  Sweden,  Chrif- 
tina,  would  fee  him  ;  and  was  fo  pleafcd  with  a  poem,  which 
he  compofed  at  her  requeft,  that  fhe  had  a  great  deftre  to 
retain  him  at  her  court.  The  term  allowed  him  by  the  duke 
being  expired,  he  returned  to  Parma  ;  but  the  queen  having 
fignitied  her  defire  to  that  prince's  refident  at  Rome,  and  1\ -- 
duke  being  acquainted  with  it,  Guide  was  fent  back  to  Rome 
in  May  1685. 

His  abode  in  this  city  was  highly  advantageous  to  him  ; 
for,  being  received  into  the  academy,  which  was  held  at  the 
queen  of  Sweden's,  he  became  acquainted  with  feveral  of 
the  learned,  who  were  members  of  it.  He  began  then  to 
read  the  poems  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Chiabrara  ;  which 
reformed  the  bad  tafte  he  had  contracted.  The  reading  of 
thefe  and  other  good  authors  entirely  changed  his  manner  of 
writing ;  and  the  pieces  he  wrote  afterwards  were  of  quite 
a  different  ftyle  and  tatte  from  what  he  had  written  before. 
Though  the  queen  of  Sweden  was  very  kind  to  him,  and  ob- 
tained a  good  benefice  for  him  from  Innocent  XL  yet  he 
did  not  ccafe  to  foci  the  elleem  of  his  maftcr  the  duke  of 

A  a  2  Parma, 
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Parma,  but  received  from  him  a  penfion,  which  was  paid 
very  pun£lually.  The  death  of  his  royal  patronefs  happened 
in  1 689,  but  he  did  not  leave  Rome  ;  for  the  duke  of  Parma 
cave  him  an  apartment  in  his  palace  there,  and  his  lofs  was 
abundantly  recompenfed  by  the  liberality  of  many  perfons  of 
quality.  July  1691,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  Arcadians  at  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Erilo  Cleoneo, 
nine  months  after  its  foundation,  and  was  one  of  its  chief 
ornaments.  Clement  XL  who  knew  him  well,  and  did 
him  kind  offices  while  he  was  a  cardinal,  continued  his  fa- 
vours to  him  after  he  was  railed  to  the  pontificate. 

In  1709,  he  took  a  journey  to  his  own  country,  to  fettle 
fomc  private  affairs.     He  was  there  when  the  emperor  made 
a  new  regulation  for  the  ftate  of  Milan,  which  was  very 
grievous  to  it;  and  being  capable  of  any  thing  as  well  as 
try,  was  pitched  upon  to  reprefent  to  prince  Eugene  of 
S;.voy  the  inconveniences  and  burden  of  this  regulation  :  for 
prince  Eugene,  being  then  governor  of  the  country,  was 
deputed  by  the  emperor  to  manage  the  affair.     For  this  pur- 
pule  Guidi  drew  up  a  memorial,  which  was  thought  fo  juft 
and  fo  well  reafoned,  that  the  new  regulation  was  immedi- 
ately revoked.     The  fervice  he  did  his  country  in  this  re- 
ipecr,  procured  him  a  mark  of  diftinclion  from  the  council 
of  Pavia  ;  who,  in  1710,  enrolled  him  in  the  lift  of  nobles 
and  decurions  of  the  town.     He  was  now  folely  intent  upon 
leturning  to  Rome  ;  but  made  his  will  firft,  as  if  he  had 
forefeen  what  was  fhortly  to  happen  to  him.     Upon  his  ar- 
rival there,  he  applied  himfelf  to  a  verfitication  of  fix  homi- 
lies of  the  Pope ;  which  he  caufed  to  be  magnificently  printed, 
•<:nd  would  have  prcfcnted  it  to  the  pontiff,  who  was  then  at 
Caftel-Gandolfe.     With  this  view  he  fet  out  from  Rome  in 
June  1712,  and  arrived  at  Frefcati,  where  he  was  feized  with 
an  apoplectic  fit,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours,  aged  al- 
moll  62.     His  body  was  carried  back  to  Rome,  and  interred 
in  the  church  of  St.  Onuphrius,  near  Taffo. 

Though  nature  had  been  very  kind  to  his  inner  man,  yet 
fhe  had  not  been  fo  to  his  outer ;  for  he  was  crooked  and 
crutnpt  both  before  and  behind  ;  his  head,  which  was  reafon- 
ably  large,  did  not  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  his  body,  which 
was  but  fmall ;  and  he  was  blind  of  his  right  eye.  In  re- 
compcnce,  however,  for  thefe  bodily  .defects,  he  poffeffed 
very  largely  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  He  was  not  learned, 
but  he  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  judgement.  His  tafte  lay 
for  heroic  poetry,  and  he  had  an  avcdion  to  any  thing  free 
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or  fatirical.  His  gout  is  original,  though  we  may  fomctimcs 
perceive  that  of  Dantf,  I5cuaic;uc,  and  Chiabrara,  who  were 
his  models. 

Though  the  writers  of  his  life  tell  us  of  fome  profc  piece 
before  it,  yet  the  firft  production  we  know  of  is,  "  Public 
"  Liriche,  in  Parma,  1681;"  which,  with  "  L'Amala- 
tc  funta,"  an  opera,  printed  there  the  fame  year,  he  after- 
wards made  no  account  of,  they  being  written  during  the 
depravity  of  his  tafte.  In  1687,  he  publiflied  at  Rome, 
"  Accadcmia  per  mufica  ;"  written  by  order  of  Chriftina  of 
Sweden,  for  an  entertainment,  which  that  princefs  made  for 
the  earl  of  Caftlemain,  whom  James  II.  of  England,  fent 
embaflador  to  Innocent  XI.  to  notify  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne,  and  to  implore  his  holinefs's  affiftance  in  reconciling 
his  three  kingdoms  to  Popery.  "  L'Endimione  di  Erilo 
*'  Cleoneo,  pallor  Arcade,  con  un  difcorfo  di  Bione  Crateo 
"  al  cardinale  Albano.  In  Roma,  1692."  The  queen  of 
Sweden  formed  the  plan  of  this  fpecies  of  paftoral,  and  fur- 
nifhed  the  author  with  fome  fentiments,  as  well  as  with  fomc 
lines,  which  are  marked  with  commas  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  reft.  The  difcourfe  annexed,  by  way  of  pointing 
o.ut  the  beauties  of  the  piece,  was  written  by  John  Vincent 
Gravina.  "  Le  Rime.  In  Roma,  1704."  He  takes  an  See  art» 
opportunity  of  declaring  here,  that  he  rejects  all  his  works,  NJ 
which  had  appeared  before  thefe  poems,  except  his  "  L'En- 
"  dimione."  "  Sei  Omelie  di  M.  S.  Clemente  XI.  Spie- 
"  gate  in  verfi.  In  Roma,  1712,"  folio.  This  edition  is 
very  magnificent,  and  adorned  with  cuts.  It  is  not  properly 
either  a  verfion  or  a  paraphrafe,  the  author  having  only  taken 
occafion,  from  fome  paflages  in  thefe  homilies,  to  compofe 
fome  verfes  according  to  his  own  genius  and  tafte. 

In  1726,  was  publilhed  at  Verona,  in  I2mo,  "  Poefie 
"  d'AleiTandro  Guidi  non  piu  raccolte.  Con  la  fua  vit^ 
"  novamente  fcritta  dal  fignor  Canonico  Crefcimbeni.  ]y 
*'  con  due  Ragionamenti  di  V'incenzo  Gravina,  non  piu  di- 
"  vulgati."  This  is  a  collection  of  his  printed  poems  and 
MSS.  and  it  confifts  of  pieces  which  he  had  recited  before 
the  academy  of  Arcadians  upon  various  fubjedts. 

GUIDO  RENI,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Bologne 
in  1575,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  painting  under  Denis 
Calvert,  a  Flemifh  mafter,  who  taught  in  that  city,  and  ha4 
a  good  reputation.  But,  the  academy  of  the  Carracci  be- 
ginning to  be  talked  of,  Guido  left  his  mafter,  and  entered 
himfelf  of  that  fchool,  in  order  to  be  polifhed  and  refined. 

A  a  3  He 
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Ilr  chic-fly  imit.itrd  Ludovico  Caracci,  yet  always  retained 

-Mcr.      He  made  the  fame  ufe  of 

A)',,  .         ,  did  of  old  Ennius,  borrowed  what 

he  [  ;     :n  him,  and  made  it  afterwards  his  own  ;  that 

.ted  what  was  good  in  Albert  to  his  own 
manner.  This  l.c  executed  with  fo  much  gracefulnefs  and 
,  that  he  alone  got  more  money  and  more  reputation 
in  his  time  than  his  own  mailers,  and  all  the  fcholars  of  the 
Caracci,  though  they  were  of  greater  capacity  than  himfelf. 
He  v.a  h  Raphael's  pictures  ;  yet  his  own  heads 

not  at  all  inferior  to  Raphael's.    Michael  Angelo,  moved 
envy,  is  faid  to  have  fpoken  very  contemptu- 
ouflv  of  his  pictures  ;  and  his  infqlent  expreflions  might  have 
1  i!i  confequences,  had  not  Guido  prudently  avoided  dif- 
wuh  a  n.an  of  his  impetuous  temper.     Guido  ac- 
quired fome  (kill  alfo  in  mufic,  by  the  inftru&ion  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  an  eminent  profefibr  of  that  art. 

:u  were  the  honours  this  painter  received  from  Paul  V. 

from  all  the  cardinals  and  princes  of  Italy,  from  Lewis  XIII. 

France,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  from  Ucliflaus  king  of 

Poland  and  Sweden,  who,  befides  a  noble  reward,  made  him 

a  compliment,  in  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  for  an  Eu-? 

ropa  he  had  fent  him.     He  was  extremely  handfome  and 

graceful  in  his  perfon ;  and  fo  very  beautiful  in  his  younger 

cay?,  iii.it  his  mafter  Ludovico,  in  painting  his  angels,  took 

him  always  for  his  model.     Nor  was  he  an  angel  only  in  his 

looks,  ii;*\ve   mav  believe  what  Giofeppino  told  the  Pope, 

•when  he  afked  his  opinion  of  Guide's  performances  in  the 

Capella  Quirinale,  "  Our  pictures,"  faid  he,  "  are  the  works 

'  of  ni'.  n's  hands,  hat  thcfe  are  made  by  hands  divine." 

In  his  behaviour  he  was  modcft,  gentle,  and  very  obliging  j 

lived  in  great  fpleniior  both  at  Bologna  and  Rome ;  and  was 

on'y  '.inh;  ]-i,y  in  his  immoderate  love  of  gaming.     To  this 

in  his  latter  days  he  abandoned  himfelf  fo  entirely,  that  all 

the-  money  he  could  get  by  hi*  pencil,  or  borrow  upon  in- 

s  too  little  to  fupply  his  lofles  :  and  he  was  at  laft 

i  to  fo  poc.r  and  mean  a  condition,  that  the  confidera- 

prefcnt  circumrtances,  together  with  reflexions 

<"'  •'-!'  reputation  and  high  manner  of  living,  brought 

:;ing  diflempcr  on  him,  of  which  he  died  in  1642, 

;  chief  pictures  are  in  the  cabinets  of  the  great.     The 

moft  celebrated  of  his   pieces  is  that,  which  he  painted  in 

<vnce  with  Domenichino,  in  the  church  of  St.  Gre- 

7.     It  is  obfervable,  tliat  there  are  feveral  defigns  of  this 

gr-.  '.crj  in  print,  ctch.d  by  himfelf. 

GUIGNARD 
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GUIGNARD  (JoiiN),  a  Jefuit,  born  at  Chartrcs,  and 
f>rofeflbr  of  divinity  in  the  college  of  Clenin-.it,   v. 

d  at  Paris,  Jan.  7,    1595,  for  high  tieafon:   tiiat*iv,  for 
having  written  a  book  filled   with  rebellion  ami  iury  ngair.ft 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.   of  France.      As  the   parliament 
wore  carrying  on  the  profecution  againft  Ch.tik.,  lor.ie  of  See  CHAS- 
them,  deputed  for  that  purpote,  went  to  the  college  of  Cler-  1<:L' 
mont,  and  feizcd  fevcral  papers  :   and  among  thefe  was  found 
a  book  in  the  hand-writing  of  Guignar..!,  containing  propo- 
fttions  to  prove,  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  kir.;-; ;   with 
inferences,  to  advife  the  murthsr  of  his  fucceflbr  alio.     As 
the  juncture  of  things  at  that  time  required  the  government 
to  prolecute  with  the  {r.rictert  feverity  a  doc-trine,  which  not 
long  before  had  expofed  the  king's  life  to  the  wicked  aUc:y,pt 
of  John  Chattel,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  fhew  the  lealt 
favour  to  the  Jefuit.     He  refufed  to  make  the  Amende  Ho- 
noraolc,  and  obftinately  perfiiied  till  his   death,    in  not  ac- 
knowledging Henry  IV.  for  king  of  France  :  for  which  he 
has  been  placed   in  the  Jefuits   martyrology.     The   whole 
kingdom  of  France  abounded  then  with  feditious  preachcts 
and  perfons,   who  both   in  their  conversation  and  writings 
hinted  at  the  allaffination  of  princes  like  Henry  IV.   whom 
they  fulpeiSted  to  favour  the   enemies  of  Popery :  and  this, 
perhaps,  was  one  of  the  reafons,  which  induced  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  to  involve  all  the  Jefuits  of  France  in  the 
cauie  of  Chattel  and  Guignard. 

GUILLELMA,    of  Bohemia,    in   French   Guillemete, 
was  the  foundrefs  of  an  infamous  fe6l,  which  ftarted  up  in 
Italy  in  the  i3th  century,  and  which  under  the  mafk  of  de- 
votion ufed  to  pracliie  all  manner  of  lewdnefs.     It  was  faid 
of  the  followers  of  this  woman,  as  hath  been  faid  of  fome 
other  fects,  that  they  ufed  to  meet  in  a  cave  at  night ;  and, 
after  faying  certain  prayers,  to  put  out  the  candles,  when 
the  men  and  the  women  coupled  together,  as  chance  ordered 
it.     As  to  Guillelma,  fhe  impofed  fo  effectually  upon  the 
world  by  a  fhew  of  extraordinary  devotion,  and  played  her 
part  fo  well  all  her  life-time,  that  {he  was  not  only  reputed 
holy  at  her  death,  but  alfo  revered  as  a  faint  a  considerable 
time  after  it.     However,  her  frauds,  and  the  dclufions  fhe 
had  employed,  were  at  laft  difcovered,  in  the  fame  manner, 
according  to   Spondanus,  as  the  frauds  of  the  Fratricelli  ;  sP3nJ.  »J 
upon  which  her  body  was  dug  up,  and  burnt  in  1300.     She  anu* 
died  in   1281,  and  had  been  buried  in  Milan.     Several  fe- 

Aa  4  '  male 
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male  enthufiafls  arofe  in  different  places  about  that  time ; 
which  made  a  certain  writer  fay,  that  "  the  devils  had 
*'  plotted  together  to  bring  religion  under  petticoat-govern^ 
"  ment." 

GUILLIM  (JOHN),  was  fon  of  John  Guillim  of  Weft- 
burg  inGlouctfterfhire,  yet  born  inHerefordfhire  about  1565. 
He  was  fent  to  a  grammar-fchool  at  Oxford,  and  apparently 
entered  a  fludent  of  Brazen-nofe-college  in   1581.     Haying 
compleated  his  purfuit  of  literature  in  the  univerfity,  he  re- 
turned to  Minfterworth  in  Gloucefterlhire  ;  and  had   been, 
there  only  a  fhort  fpace,  when  he  was  called  to  London, 
nnd  made  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  college  of  Arms, 
by   the  name  of  Portfmouth ;  and  hence  promoted  to  the 
honours  of  Rouge  Croix  Purfuivant  of  arms  in  ordinary  in 
1617  ;  in  which  port  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1621.     His  claim  to  a  place  in  this  work  arifes 
from  his  celebrated  book,  intituled,  "  The  Difplay  of  He- 
"  raldry,"  publifhed  by  him  in   1610,  folio  [A],  which  has 
Ath.  Oxon.  gone  through  many  editions.     To  the  fifth,  which  came  out 
[and"0'  m  ID79>  was  added  a  treatife  of  honour,  civil  and  military, 
Fuller's       by  captain  John  Loggan.     The  laft  was  publifhed,  with  very 
Worthies  in  large  additions,  in  1724,  and  is  generally  eikemed  the  beft 
book  extant  upon  the  fubjeft. 

[A]  We  are   informed    by   Wood,  his  friend  Guillim,  then  sn  officer  at 

that   it  was  lirft  written  by  one   Dr,  arms,  who,  adding  fome  trivial  things, 

B_archam   in  his   younger  years,    who  publiflied  it,  with  Dr.  Barcham's  leave, 

tfrwards  becoming  chaplain  to  arch-  under  his  own  name.     Ath.  Ox.  Vol. 

IJancroit,  deemed  the  fubjecl  too  II.  col.  jo. 
•  his  uharadt.T;  and  give  it  to 


f-i^M),  an  Englifn  divine,  was  born   at 

:  ncrr  Gloucefter,  in  ^53  ;  and  was  entered, 

69,  a  cornr...-M,cr  of  Oriel-college,  Oxford:  which  he 

louls,  where  he  was  chofen  fellow,  a  little 

^ore  he  took  his  fuft  degree  in  arts,  April  4,   1674.     He 

mmenced  M.         in  1677,  and  entered  into  orders:  but 

m'g,   he   refigned   his  fellowfhip.     However,    he  ftill 

Oxford  ;  he  took  a  houfe  in  St.  Michael's  pa- 

nn-  net  to  leave  the  univerfity,  on  account  of  his 

^  winch  he  profecuted  with  indefatigable  indunV,  and 

amc  a  great  mafter  of  the  Oriental  learning  and 

in  tlwt  way  he  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  il- 

:i  commentary,  «  Mifiue  pars  ordinis  primi 

"  Zeraim 
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"  Zeraim  Tituli  fcptcm  [A]  ;"  and  was  preparing  nn  edi- 
tion of  Abulfeda's  Geography,  when  he  was  feized  with  the 
fmall -pox,  which  carried  him  off  in  1683.  Thomas  Smith  [B] 
gives  him  the  title  of  "  Vir  longe  eruditiflimus  ;"  and  ob- 
fcrves,  that  his  death  was  a  prodigious  lofs  to  the  republic  of 
letters.  The  foreigners  ftyle  him  a  "  perfon  of  great  Icarn- 
"  ing,  and  the  immortal  ornament  of  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
"  ford  [c]."  He  was  buried  at  St.  Michael's  church  in  that 
city,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his 
widow,  with  a  Latin  in&ription.  He  left  ifTue  a  fon  John,  Ath* 
who,  being  bred  to  the  army,  raifed  himfelf  to  the  higheft  °' 
ports  there,  and  was  well  known  in  the  military  world,  by 
the  title  of  General  Guife. 

[A]  It  was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Edward  raim.     Oxf.  1690,  410. 
Bernard,   Savilian  profcflbr  of  aftrono-          [B]  In  Vita  Joh.  Grsevii. 
my  at  Oxford,  who  prefixed  it  to  Dr.         [c]  Afta  eruditor.    Lipliaj,  rnenfii 

Edward  Pocock's  Lntin  verfion  of  Mo-  Jun.  1691,  p,  252. 
fcs  Maimonides's  Praefatio  Seder  iie- 

GUNNING  (PETER),  bifljop  of  Ely,  was  the  fon  of 
Peter  Gunning  of  Hoo  in  Kent,  and  born  there  in  1613. 
He  had  his  firfi  education  at  the  king's  fchool  in  Canterbury, 
where  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Somner,  the  an- 
tiquary,"  his  fchool-fellow  [A].'  At  15,  he  was  removed 
to  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  and  promoted  to  a  fellowship 
in  1633  [B]  :  he  became  an  eminent  tutor  in  the  college. 
Soon  after  he  commenced  M.  A.  and  had  taken  orders,  he 
had  the  cure  of  Little  St.  Mary's  from  the  mafter  and  fel- 
lows of  Peter-houfe.  He  became  an  eminent  preacher,  and 
was  licenfcd  as  fuch  by  the  univerfity  in  1641  ;  when  he  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  for  the  church  and  king  [c]. 
About  the  fame  time,  making  a  vifit  to  his  mother  at  Tun- 
bridge,  he  exhorted  the  people,  in  two  fermons,  to  make  a 
charitable  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  king's  forces 
there  :  which  conduct  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  powers 
then  in  being,  who  firft  imprifoned  him ;  and,  on  his  refufing 
to  take  the  covenant,  deprived  him  of  his  fellowfhip.  This 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  univerfity,  but  not  before  he  had 
drawn  up  a  treatife  againft  the  covenant,  with  the  afliftance 
of  fome  of  his  friends,  who  took  care  to  publifh  it. 

Being  thus  ejected,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
Incorporated  M.  At  July  10,  1644;  and  kindly  received  by 

A]  Kcnnet's  Life  of  Somner.  [c'|  Dr.   Gower's   Sermon    on  hi« 

B'J  College  Regifter.  Death,  p.  17. 

Dr. 
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Pink,  warden  of  New-college,  who  appointed  him  one 

is  or  that  houfe.     During  his  reildence  there, 

.d  two  years  at  the  curacy  of  Caffingdon,  under 

per  Mayne,  near  Oxford;  and  fotnetia.es  preached 

the  court,  for  which  fervice  he  was  complimented, 

::mong    many  other  Cambridge-men,    with  the   degree    of 

B.  D.  June  23,  1646  [D].    Soon  after  this,  he  became  tutor 

to  the  lord  Hatton  and   Sir  Francis    Compton,    and  then 

•jin'm  to  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  who  was  fo  much  pleafed 
with  his  behaviour,  in  fome  difputations  with  a  Romiih 
pneit  [E],  as  well  as  with  his  great  worth  and  learning  in 
general,  that  he  fettled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  lool.  Upon 
the  dcceafc  of  Sir  Robert,  he  held  a  congregation  at  the 
chapel  of  Exeter-houfe,  in  the  Strand,  where  he  duly  per- 
formed all  the  parts  of  his  office  according  to  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England  ;  yet  he  met  with  no  other  molefta- 
tion  from  the  ufurper  Cromwell,  than  that  of  being  now  and 
then  fent  for  and  reproved  by  him.  On  the  return  of  Charles 
II.  he  was  reftored  to  his  fellowfhip,  and  created  D.  D.  by  the 
Icing's  mandate  Sept.  5,  1660 ;  having  been  firft  prefented 
to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury  ;  foon  after  which 
he  was  instituted  to  the  rectories  of  Cotefmore  in  Rutland, 
and  of  Stoke-Bruen  in  Northamptonfhire.  But  this  was 
not  all ;  for  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  was  made 
matter  of  Corpus-Chrifti-college  in  Cambridge,  and-  alfo 
lady  Margaret's  profeflbr  of  divinity  :  nor  did  he  ftop  even 
here,  for  in  a  few  months  he  fucceeded  to  the  regius  profef- 
forfhip  of  divinity,  and  the  headfhip  of  St.  John's-college, 
upon  the  refignation  of  Dr.  Tuckney,  who  had  been  obliged, 
June  12,  1661,  to  give  way  for  Gunning  [F]  ;  he  being 
looked  upon  as  the  propereft  perfon  to  fettle  the  univerfity  on 
right  principles  again,  after  the  many  corruptions  that  had 
crept  into  that  body. 

All  the  royal  mandates  indeed,  for  his  feveral  preferments, 
were  grounded  upon  his  fufferings  and  other  deferts,  for  he 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  beft-beloved  fons 
of  the  church  of  England:  and  as  fuck  was  chofen  prodror 

>  for  the  chapter  "of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  for 
the  clergy  of  the  diocefe  of  Peterborough,  in  the  convoca- 

':,  Fafti,  Vol.  II.  col.  41.  annuity  of  TOO  i.  that  being  the  condi- 

Uhen.  Ox.  col.  764.  tion  on  which  he  vefigned  the  profeffor- 

wcre  afterwards  piinted.  fhip,    mafterfhip,    and  re&ory   of  So- 

:  of  his  works  in  note  [  i  j.  medham.     Wood's  Atb.cn.  Oxon.  ubl 

Gunning   was  ordered,  by  the  fitfra. 
mandate,  to  allow  the  doilor  SB 

tion 
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tion  held  in  1661  ;  one  of  the  committee  upon  the  Vcvicw 
of  the  liturgy,  uhen  it  was  brought  into  that  ihitc  o!"  1 
cicncy  where  it  has  reRed  ever  fmce  ;  and  \v:r-  principal!/ 
concerned  in  the  Cpl  e  wiui  u.e  Diflentcrs  at  the  Savoy 

the  fame  }rear.  In  1669,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric 
of  •  ~hicheftcr,  which  he  held  with  his  rcgius  prordlbrfliip  of 
dignity  till  1674,  whon  he  was  trajiil.'.-J  to  Ely  j  wh 
alter  ten  years  enjoying  it,  he  died  a  bachelor,  in  his  ; 
year,  July  6,  1684.  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Kly,  under  an  elegant  monument  of  white  m:irb]e, 
the  infcription  upon  which  has  been  often  printed,  and  .he 
reader  may  find  it  in  the  places  mentioned  below  [cj.  As 
to  his  character,  he  has  been  fo  variouily  drawn  by  writers 
of  different  principles  and  parlies,  that  we  (hail  not  taJce 
upon  us  to  determine  what  is  io  warmly  diiputed  among 
them,  viz.  Whether  his  head  was  as  good  as  his  heart.  This 
we  leave  to  the  reader's  judgement,  after  he  has  perufed  the 
fentiments  of  the  leveral  writers  referred  to  below  [H]. 

However,  all  agree  in  allowing  him  to  be  a  profound  di- 
vine, as  well  as  a  perfon  of  great  erudition  and  literature; 
of  a  mod  unblameable  life  and  converfation,  and  of  moft 
extenfive  and  exemplary  charity.  To  the  former,  his  writ- 
ings mentioned  below  bear  teftimony  [i]  ;  and  to  the  latter, 
his  many  extraordinary  benefactions  to  the  public  ;  of  which 
we  have  met  with  the  following  account.  To  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Clare-hall,  where  he  had  been  formerly  a  fellow,  he 
gave  200!.  in  his  life-time,  and  left  a  legacy  of  300!.  to- 
wards a  new  chapel.  To  Benet-college,  of  which  he  had 
In-en  m alter,  though  for  a  few  months  only,  he  left  a  legacy 
for  the  increafe  of  commons,  as  a  frnall  acknowledgement 
of  the  relation  he  had  borne  to,  and  of  his  affection  for,  that 
pncient  foundation  [K].  To  St.  Jchn's-college,  where  he 

[c]  Willis' j  Cathedrals,  Vol.  II.   p.  (<  Truth,  in  two  public  Difputations 

365.       Le  Neve's    Monurn.    Anglic.  "  upon   Infint   Baptil'm,  fee.    1658," 

Vol.  III.  No.  n<;,&:c.  Svo.     2.   "   bchifm   unma/kcd,    or   a 

[H]  "  Sermons  in    Ely  Cathedral,  "  late  Conference  in  1 6 57,  &c."  This 

*e    1604,"  p.  16.     Walker's  "  Suffer-  was  published  the  following  ycir  with 

"  ings  of  the  Clergy,"  part  ii.  p.  142.  a  large   preface  by  a  Roman  Catholic 

f  Athense  Oxonienfes,"  vb\  fu^ra. —  at  Paiis,    Svo.       3.   "    A   \'it\v   and 

"   Lives   of  the  Biftiops  from  t'le  P.e-  '•'  CorretYion   of  the  Common-prayer, 

"  Itoration,"  p.  240.     Echard  s  "  Hif-  "1662."     4.  "  The  Pafchal  or  Lent 

*.'  tory    of    England,"      p.    1045." —  "  Faft  apofl.olical  and  perpetual,  id., :," 

"  Abridgement  of  Baxter's  Life  by  Ca-  410,  with  an  appendix,  anfwering  the 

c<  larr.y,"  Vol.1,  p.   175.     Kennel's  principal  objeQions  of  the  Preibyterians. 
f*  Chronicle,"  p.  508.   Parnet's ':  Hif-          [K]  Upon  hi?  admiflion,  the  double 

^f  tory  of  his  own  Times,"  Vol   II.  p.  dividend   and   commons  to  the  mafter 

181.    436.    590.       "  Vindication  of  were  renewed.      Hi.1.   of  Corp.   Chr. 

'f  Archbp.  Tillotfon,''  p.  9^.  Coll.  Camb. 
i     Viz.    i.    "A  Contention  for 
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had  been  laft  mafter,  he   bequeathed  his  whole  library  of 
books,  thought  to  have  been  worth  500!.  together  with  6ool. 
in  money,  the  half  of  which  was  appropriated  to  building 
the  third  court,  &c.     He  gave  moreover,  200!.  to  his  own 
cathedral  at  Ely,  which  was  laid  out  upon  the  pavement  in 
the  choir;  and'  500!.  towards  rebuilding  that  of  St.  Paul. 
And  that  every  place  to  which  he  had  borne  any  relation 
might  tafte  of  his  bounty,  he  became  a  Angular  benefactor 
to  the  rectories  of  Cotefmore  and  Stoke-Bruen,  and  gave  an 
additional  maintenance  to  feveral  poor  vicars  within  the  fees 
of  Chichefter  and  Ely  ;    the  excellence  of  which   kind  of 
charity  he  was  fo  fenfible  of,  that,  by  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
dated  Sept.  ir,  1683,  he  ordered,  after  all  legacies  and  pay- 
ments difcharged,  that  the  refidue  (hould  be  employed  upon 
the  prefent  relief  of  poor  vicars  within  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge and  ifle  of  Ely,  where  the  impropriations  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  bifhop  [L].     Dr.   Gower  adds,  that  he  fup- 
ported  many  fcholars  in  the  univerfity,  as  well  as  fed  the 
poor  from  his  table  ;  which,  with  many  other  kinds  of  cha- 
rity there  fpoken  of,  (hew  him  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  uni- 
verfal  benignity  [M], 

[t]  His  will,  proved  July  26, 1684.     Willis's  Cathedrals,  Vol.  II.  p.  365. 
Kennel's  Cafe  of  Impropr.  p.  257.  and          [M]  Funeral  Sermon,  p.  58. 

GUNTER  (EDMUND),  an  Englifh  mathematician,  was 
of  Welfh  extraction  from  a  family  at  Gunter's-town  in 
Erecknockmire  ;  but  his  father,  being  fettled  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  had  this  fon  born  to  him  there  in  1581.  As  he 
vv.vs  a  gentleman  poflefled  of  an  handfome  fortune,  he  thought 
proper  to  breeJ  him  up  in  a  liberal  way  :  to  which  end  he 
was  placed  under  Dr.  Bufby  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  where 
he  was  admitted  a  fcholar  on  the  foundation  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  elected  ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford, 
in  1599.  Having  taken  both  his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  re- 
gular times,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  became  a  preacher 
in  1614,  and  proceeded  B.  D.  Nov.  23,  1615.  But  genius 
and  inclination  leading  him  chiefly  to  mathematics,  he  ap- 
plied early  to  that  ftudy;  and,  about  1606,  merited  the  title 
of  an  inventor  by  the  new  projection  of  his  feftor,  which  he 
then  defci  ibed,  together  with  its  ufe,  in  a  Latin  treatife  ;  and 
feveral  ot  the  instruments  were  actually  made  according  to 
hii  directions.  Thcfe  being  greatly  approved  [A],  as  being  • 

[A]  The  French,  from  its  ufe:,  call  it     feveral  ufeful  treaties  upon  Jt  in  their 
c  compaft  of  proportion,  »ntl  have     own  language. 

more 
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more  cxttnfivcly  ufcful  than  any  that  had  appeared  before,  on 
account  of  the  greater  number  of  lines  upon  them,  and 
thofe  better  contrived,  fpread  our  author's  fame  univerlally  : 
their  ulcs  alfo  were  more  largely  and  clearly  fhcwn  than  had 
been  done  by  others  ;  and  though  he  did  not  print  them,  yet 
many  copies  being  tranfcribed  and  difperfed  abroad,  carried 
his  reputation  along  with  them,  recommended  him  to  the 
patronage  of  the  earl  of  Bridge  water,  brought  him  into  the 
acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ought  red,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Eriggs,  profciTor  of  geometry  at  GrelKam;  and,  thus 
his  lame  daily  increafmg,  the  more  he  became  known,  he 
was  preferred  to  the  aftronomy  chair  at  Grefham-college  on 
March  6,  1619. 

He  had  invented  a  fmall  portable  quadrant,  for  the  more 
eafy  finding  of  the  hour  and  azimuth,  and  other  folar  con- 
clufions  of  more  frequent  ufe,  in  1618  ,  and,  in  1620,  he 
publifhed  his  Latin  "  Canon  Triangulorum,  or  Table  of  ar- 
"  tificial  Sines  and  Tangents  to  the  Radius  of  10,000,000 
"  Parts  to  each  Minute  of  the  Quadrant."  This  was  a 
great  improvement  to  aftronomy,  by  facilitating  the  practi- 
cal part  of  that  fcience  in  the  relblution  of  fpherical  triangles 
without  the  ufe  of  fecants  or  verled  fines  :  the  fame  thing 
being  done  here  by  addition  and  fubtraction  only,  for  per- 
forming which,  the  former  tables  of  right  fines  and  tangents 
requir  d  multiplication  and  divifion.  This  admirable  help 
to  the  ftudious  in  aftronomy  was  gratefully  commemorated, 
and  highly  commended,  by  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent  ma- 
thematicians who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  who  at  the 
fame  time  did  juftice  to  his  claim  to  the  improvement  be- 
yond all  contradiction. 

The  ufe  of  aftronomy  in  navigation  unavoidably  draws 
the  aftronomer's  thoughts  upon  that  important  fubjecl ;  and 
^  great  genii  can  hardly  look  into  any  art  without  improv- 
ing it,  we  find  Gunter  difcovering  a  new  variation  in  the 
magnetic  needle,  or  the  mariner's  compafs,  in  1622.  Gil- 
bert, in  the  beginning  of  that  century,  had  inconteftably 
eftablifhed  the  rirft  difcovery  of  the  fimple  variation ;  after 
which  the  whole  attention  of  the  ftudious  in  thefe  matters 
was  employed  in  fettling  the  rule  obferved  by  nature  therein, 
without  the  leaft  apprehenhon  or  fufpicion  of  any  other ; 
•when  our  author  making  an  experiment  this  way  at  Dept- 
ford,  in  1622,  found  that  the  direction  of  the  ir.agnetifm 
there  had  moved  no  lefs  than  five  degrees  within  two  minutes, 
in  the  fpace  of  42  years.  Indeed  the  fact  was  fo  furprizing, 
and  fo  contrary  to  the  opinion  then  univerfally  received  of  a 

Ample 
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fimple  variation  only,  which  had  fatisned  and  bounded  all 
tiuir  curiofity,  that  our  author  dront  the  matter  ^apparently, 

through  modefty,  an  error  in  his  .obfervation  to 
have  elided  his  notice  in  his  experiment.     Eut  afterwards, 
,  induced  his  fucceffor  at  Grefliam  to  pur- 

1   the  tiuth  of  Gunter's   experiment  being  con- 
firmed 1-y  -•  r.irther  enquiry  was  made,  which  ended 

in  cftabliil-  fr&.      \ve  have  fmce  feen  Halley  immor- 

talize his  >Kin.e,  by  fettling  the  rule  of  it,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century. 

The  truth  is,  Gunter's  inclination  was  turned  wholly  the. 
feme  way  with  his  genius;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
reached  the  temple  of  fame,  by  treading  in  that  road.  To 
excite  a  fpuic  of  induftry  in  profecuting  mathematical 
L  iwledge,  by  Itllening  trie  ^iiucukics  to  the  learner;  to 
throw  new  li^ht  into  fomc  things  therein,  which  before  ap- 
peared Co  dan.  nlrufe.  as  to  difcourage  people  of  ordi- 

nary capacities  trom  attempting  them  ;  and  by  that  means, 
to  render  things  of  wonderful  utility  in  the  ordinary  employ- 
ments of  life  To  eafy  r.nd  practicable,  as  to  -be  managed  by 
ill'-  common  fort,  is  the  peculiar  praife  of  our  author,  who 
erupted  this,  by  that  admirable  contrivance  of  his  famous 
rule  of  proportion,  now  called  the  line  of  numbers,  and  the 
other  lines  laid  down  by  it,  and  fitted  in  his  Ccale,  which< 
aitcr  the  inventor,  is  called  "  Gunter's  fcale  ;"  the  description 
and  ufe  of  which  he  published  in  1624,  410.  together  with 
that  ftf  his  ft^or  and  quadrant  already  mentioned  [E].  It 
is  no  wonder  that  hL-  lame  by  this  time  had  reached  the  ears 
of  his  foverciiin,  or  that  prince  Charles  fhould  give  direc- 
tions, that  he  ihould  draw  the  lines  upon  the  dials  in  White- 
hall garden,  ana  give  a  defcription  and  ufe  of  them  ;  or  that 
king  Jameb  £iould  order  him  to  print  the  book  the  fame 
year,  1624.  There  WHS,  it  feems,  a  fquare  ftone  there  be- 

f  J>  "j  It  was  err  :  'me  year  in-  queen  confort  to  Charles  I.  and  her  la- 

to  t'r.ince  by  hi<-  fiitnd  \N  ii-.gate,^  au-  dies,  he  importuned  Gunter  tomrikc  a 

thor   of  a   t:  me  tic  that  fuller  explanation  how  to  number  upon 

£->cs   un  Vr   his   name  .;  \vhn,   ro-.tiniu-  it  the  rule  of  proportion,   that  fo    the 

r.ica:  :     /  I  1  ;nu-  ufe  might  become  more  extenfive  5   but 

•    .  ';•  Gunter  s  anivver  was,  that  it  could  not 
' 


them  to  trail  (L      '  d-,.  v.-'iicli     i>c  t-::p'-£ted  the  rule.  fliould  fpeak  ;  in- 

he  die),  anri   prinrcn  ic  th'_-   .  .,     t'-mntijig,  that  his  explaMtion  was  fnf- 

if>?4,  at  1'21-io,  with   3   vicdi.ation    'n.     hc'e;itl     clear   and     erlicuous   as    the 


if>?4,  at  1'21-io,  with   3   vicdi.ation    'n.  hc'e;itly  clear   and  perlpicuous   as    the 

the  diil.  ••  of  Oilcatji,   I  ;ce  of"  n;iture  of  the  thing  would  admit,  but 

Mr-  '•  -         r'-c  jnactitioner  muft  make  ufe  of 

n«fr.       After    \V,  -,  hi-,,  difcretio--,   ...-if)    not   altogether   de- 

'  ^cre  hc  '  !"  F-ngllih  pend  upon  praepts  and  examples. 

u:,,...  M  Ji'...;.v.iu  Mrti-ia,  aj'cer-vards 

fore 
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fore  of  the  fame  fr/c  and  form,  having  five  dials  upon  the 
upper  part,  one  upon  each  of  the  four  corners,  and  one  ia 
the  middle,  which  was  the  principal  dial,  being  a  large  ho- 
ri/ontal  concave  ;  bcfidcs  thcfe,  there  were  others  on  the 
fides,  cart,  weft,  north,  and  fouth  ;  but  the  lines  on  our 
author's  dial,  o:ivpt  thole  which  (hewed  the  hour  of  the  day, 
were  greatly  dihx-rent.  And  Dr.  Wallis  tells  us,  that  one 
of  thefe  was  a  meridian,  in  fixing  whereof,  great  care  was 
taken,  a  large  magnetic  needle  being  placed  upon  it,  fhew- 
ing  its  variation  from  that  meridian  from  time  to  time.  If 
the  needle  was  placed  there  with  that  intention  by  our  au- 
thor [c],  it  is'a  proof  that  his  experiment  at  Deptford  had 
made  fo  much  impreffion  upon  him,  that  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  purfue  the  dilcovery  of  the  change  in  the  variation, 
of  which  the  world  would  doubtlcfs  have  reaped  the  fruits, 
had  his  life  been  continued  long  enough  for  it. 

But  he  was  taken  of?  Dec.  10,  1626,  about  his  45th  year, 
the  prime  of  life  for  fuch  ftudics.  He  died  in  Grefham-col- 
lege,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter  the  Poor,  Broad -ftreet, 
without  any  monument  or  inlcription  ;  but  his  memory  will 
always  be  preferved  in  the  mathematical  world  as  an  inventor, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being  the  parent  of  in- 
ftrumental  arithmetic.  The  5th  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  by  Mr.  Leybourn  in  1674,  Ato. 

[c]  Dr.  Wallis,  from  whom  we  have  whole  was  done  in   1625,    If  fo,    the 

this   account,  afrribes  the  ere&ion  of  needle  too  muft  be  placed  there  by  Gun- 

the  dial  as  well  as  the  needle  to  Mr.  ter,  fince  Gellibrand  was  then  a  fchool- 

Cellibrand.     In  the  firft  he  was  cer-  boy. 
tainly  mifinformed  ;  and  as  he  fays  the 

GUY  (THOMAS),  founder  of  Guy's-hofpital,  was  the  Noorth. 
fon  of  Thomas  Guy,  lighterman  and  coal-dealer  in  Horfe-  j^^  A 
Icy-down,  Southwark.  He  was  put  apprentice,  in  1660,  to  ciaflkl 
a  'bookfeller,  in  the  porch  of  Mercers-chapei,  and  fet  up 
trade  with  a  ftock  of  about  200 1.  in  the  houfe  that  forms 
the  angle  between  Cornhill  and  Lombard-ftreet.  The  Eng- 
li{h  Bibles  being  at  that  time  very  badly  printed,  Air.  Guy 
engaged  with  others  in  a  fcheme  for  printing  them  in  Hol- 
land, and  importing  them  ;  but,  this  being  put  a  flop  to, 
he  contracted  with  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  their  privi- 
lege of  printing  them,  and  carried  on  a  great  Bible-trade 
for  many  years  to  confiderable  advantage.  Thus  he  began, 
to  accumulate  money,  and  his  gains  refted  in  his  hands  :  for, 
being  a  fingle  man  and  very  penurious,  his  expences  were 
next  to  nothing.  His  cuilom  was,  to  dine  on  his  {hop- 
counter, 
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counter,  with  no  other  table-cloth  than  an  old  news-paper  i 
he  was  alfo  as  little  nice  with  regard  to  his  apparel.  The 
bulk,  of  his  fortune,  however,  was  acquired  by  purchafmg 
fcamens  tickets  during  queen  Anne's  wars*  and  by  South^ 
fea  ftock  in  the  memorable  year  1720. 

To  (hew,  fays  our  author,  what  great  events  fpring  from 
trivial  cawfes,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  public  are  indebted 
to  a  moft  trifling  incident,  for  the  greateft  part  of  his  immenfe 
fortune's  being  applied  to  charitable  ufes.  Guy  had  a  maid-fer- 
vant,  whom  he  had  agreed  to  marry ;  and,  preparatory  to  his 
nuptials,  he  had  ordered  the  pavement  before  his  door  to  be 
mended,  fo  far  as  to  a  particular  ftone  which  he  marked. 
The  maid,  while  her  matter  was  out,  innocently  looking  on 
the  paviours  at  work,  faw  a  broken  place  they  had  not  re- 
paired, and  mentioned  it  to  them  ;  but  they  told  her,  that 
Mr.  Guy  had  directed  them  not  to  go  fo  far.  "  Well," 
fays  fhe,  "  do  you  mend  it :  tell  him  i  bad  you,  and  I  know 
"  he  will  not  be  angry."  It  happened,  however,  that  the 
poor  girl  prefumed  too  much  on  her  influence  over  her  wary 
lover,  with  whom  the  charge  of  a  few  fhillings  extraordinary 
turned  the  fcale  entirely  againft  her  :  for  Guy,  enraged  to 
find  his  orders  exceeded,  renounced  the  matrimonial  fcheme, 
and  built  hofpitals  in  his  old  age. 

In  1707,  he  built  and  furnifhed  three  wards  on  the  north- 
fide  of  the  outer-court  of  St.  Thomas's-hofpital  in  South- 
v/ark  ;  and  gave  lool.  to  it  annually  for  u  years  preceding 
the  erection  of  his  own  hofpital.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  he  created  the  {lately  iron  gate,  with  the  large  houfes 
on  each  fide,  at  the  expence  of  about  3000!.  He  was  76 
years  of  age,  when  he  formed  the  defign  of  building  the 
hofpital  near  St.  Thomas's,  which  bears  his  name.  The 
charge  of  erecting  this  vaft  pile  amounted  to  18,793!.  be- 
fides  219,499!.  which  he  left  to  endow  it:  and  he  juft  lived 
to  fee  it  roofed  in.  He  erected  an  alms-houfe  with  a  library 
at  Tamworth  in  StaffordfJiirc  (the  place  of  his  mother's  na- 
tivity, and  which  he  reprefented  in  parliament)  for  14  poor 
men  and  women  ;  and  for  their  penfions,  as  well  as  for  the 
putting  out  of  poor  children  apprentices,  bequeathed  125!. 
a  year.  To  Chrift's-hofpital,  he  gave  400!.  a  year  for  ever; 
and  the  rcfidue  of  his  cftatc,  amounting  to  about  8o,ocoL 
among  thofe  who  could  prove  themfelves  in  any  degree  re- 
hted  to  him. 

Political          He  died  Dec.  17,  1724,  in  the  Sift  year  of  his  age,  after 
XX  VIM''  havm  =  dedicated  to  charitable  purpotes  more  money  than  any 
one  private  man  upon  record  in  this  kingdom. 

GUYET 
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(FuANcis),  nn  eminent  critic,  \vas  bom  ot  aE.i;.!-. 
.1  family  at  Angers  in  1575-  T;:is  circumftance  cf  his 
fife  however  came  to  be  known  only  by  las  hdrs ;  .for  he 
;i(  \cr  would  tell  in  uh.it  y.:ar  he  WAS,  born,  but  concealed 
hii  age  with  as  much  folicitudej  as  an  ancient  virgin  vvhp  pn>- 
poii-s  to  be  man  led  :  though  indeed,  it  is  (aid,  he  had  hardly 
a  coniidant  in  any  other  thing.  He  loft  his  father  and  mo- 
ther when  a  child,  and  the  fmall  eftatc  they  left  him  came  al- 
nioft  to  nothing  by  the  ill  management  of  his  guardians.  Ne- 
vei  thelels,  lie  applied  himfeif  intenfely  to  books  ;  and  being 
of  opinion,  that  Paris  would  enable  him  to  perfect  his  judge- 
ment and  knowledge  by  the  converlation  of  learned  men,  he 
took  a  journey  thither  in  1599.  The  acquaintance  he  foou 
got  with  the  fons  of  Claudius  du  Puy  proved  very  advanta- 
geous to  him ;  for  the  moft  learned  perfpns  in  Paris  did  fre- 
quently vifit  thefe  brothers,  and  many  of  them  met  every 
day  in  the  houfe  of  Thuanus,  where  MelT.  du  Puy  received 
company.  After  the  death  of  that  prefident,  theylield  thofe 
conferences  in  the  fame  place  :  and  Guyet  conftantly  made 
one.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1608,  and  applied  himfeif  to  the 
Italian  tongue  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  could  make  good 
Italian  veries.  He  was  much  efteemed  by  cardinal  du  Per- 
ron and  leveral  great  perfonages.  He  returned  to  Paris  by 
the  way  of  Germany  ;  and  was  taken  into  the  houfe  of  the 
duke  d'Epernon,  to  teach  the  abbot  de  Granfelve,  who  was 
made  cardinal  de  la  Valette  in  16.11.  Being  thoroughly 

t-J  ^y          , 

ikillcd  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  he  picked  out  of  them 
what  was  moft  proper  for  his  pupil ;  and  explained  it  to 
him,  not  like  a  pedant,  but  with  a  view  to  the  ufe  which  a 
man  defigned  for  great  employments  would  make  of  it.  His 
noble  pupil  conceived  fo  great  an  efteem  for  him,  that  he 
always  entruftcd  him  with  his  moft  important  affairs.  He 
took  him  with  him  to  Rome,  and  procured  him  a  good  be- 
nefice ;  but  Guyet,  being  returned  to  Paris,  chofe  to  live  a 
private  life,  rather  than  in  the  houfe  of  the  cardinal,  and 
pitched  upon  Burgundy- college  to  make  his  abode  in.  Here 
he  fpent  the  remainder  of  life,  minomg  nothing  but  his  ftu- 
dics  :  and  applied  himfeif  chiefly  to  a  work,  wherein  he 
pretended  to  fncw,  that  the  Latin  tongue  was  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  that  all  the  primitive  words  of  the  latter 
confuted  only  of  one  fyllable.  His  work  came  to  nothing  ; 
for  thcv  found,  after  his  death,  only  a  vaft  compilation  of 
"Greek  and  Latin  wortis,  without  any  order  or  coherence, 
and  without  any  preface  to  explain  his  project.  But  the 
reading  of  the  ancient  authors  was  his  main  bufmefs :  for  as 
VOL.  VI.  Bb  to 
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to  the  moderns,  lie  meddled  with  nothing  but  hiftorics  and 
voyages.  The  margins  of  his  dallies  were  full  of  notes  ; 
many  of  which  have  been  publifhcd.  Thofe  upon  Hefiod 
were  imparted  to  Grrevius,  who  inferted  them  in  his 
edition  of  that  author,  1667.  The  moft  complete  thing  that 
was  found  among  his  paper?,  was  his  notes  upon  Terence  ; 
and  therefore  they  were  Cent  to  Boe.clerus,  and  afterwards 
printed.  He  took  great  liberties  as  a  critic  ;  for  he  rejected 
'^  fuppofititious  all  fuch  vcrfes,  as  feemed  to  him  not  to  fa- 
vour of  the  author's  genius*  Thus  he  (truck  out  many 
vcrfes  of  Virgil ;  difcarded  the  firft  ode  in  Horace  ;  and 
would  not  admit  the  fecret  hiftory  of  Procopius.  Notwith- 
ihnding  the  boldnefs  of  his  criticifms^  and  his  free  manner 
of  fpeaking  in  converfation,  he  was  afraid  of  the  public  j 
and  dreaded  Salmafius  in  particular,  who  threatened  to  write 
a  book  againft  him,  if  he  publifhed  his  thoughts  about  fome 
pafiages  in  ancient  authors.  He  was  fo  happy  as  to  be  ac- 
counted a  man  of  great  learning,  though  he  had  printed  no- 
thing ;  and  was  contented  with  the  elogcs  others  beftowed 
upon  him.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  hearty,  fincere,  and 
honeft  man.  He  was  cut  for  the  ftone  in  i6'^6  ;  bating 
which,  his  long  life  was  hardly  attended  with  any  illnefs. 
He  died  of  a  catarrh,  after  three  days  illnefs,  in  the  arms  of 
James  du  Puy  and  Menage  his  countrymen,  April  12,  1655, 
aged  80.  His  life  is  written  in  Latin  with  great  judgement 
and  politenefs  by  Mr.  Portlier,  a  fenator  of  Ratifbon,  who 
took  the  fuppofititious  name  of  Antonius  Periander  Rhretus  ; 
and  is  prefixed  to  his  notes  upon  Terence,  printed  with  thofc 
of  Bocderus  at  Strafburg,  in  1657. 

GUYON  ( JOHANNA-MARY  BouviERsdcla  MOTHE), 
a  French  lady,  memorable  for  her  writings  and  her  mikrings 
in  the  caufc  of  Quietifm,  was  defcended  of  a  noble  family, 
and  born  at  Montargf*,  April  13,  1648.  At  feven  yesiis  of 
age  flie  was  lent  to  the  convent  of  the  Urfulines,  where  one 
of  her  fifters  by  h:\lf-blood  too!:  earn  of  her.  She  had  given 
fomc  extraordinary  ugns  of  illumination  from  her  earlieft  in- 
fancy, and  had  made  a  -rrcrit  p-cgrcfs  in  the  fpiritual  courfe  at 
eight  years  of  age.  She  fnrpriied  the  confeflbr  of  the  queen- 
mother  of  England,  widow  of  Charles  I.  who  prcfented  her 
to  that  priivcis ;  by  whom  (he  would  ha; T.  been  retained,  had, 
not  her  parents  oppofcd  it,  and  fent  her  back  to  the  Urfu- 
lines. She  tried  to  take  the  habit  before  fbe  vras  of  age  to 

;-ofe  ofherfelf;  and  her  parents,  having  prevailed  hei~to  a 
./  ntleman  in  that  country,  obliged  her  to  marry  him.  At 

the 
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the  age  of  28,  flic  loft  her  fpoutc,  who  leaving  her  a  widow 
\viui  three  imall  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  of"  whom  {he 
had  die  guardianftlip,  the  education  of  thelc,  and  the  inj- 
hagement  of  her  fortune,  kerned  to  have  become  her  only 
employment  for  the  future.  She  governed  herfelf  by  thcfc 
principles,  and  had  put  her  domeftic  affairs  into  llich  an  or- 
der as  required  an  uncommon  capacity,  when  fhe  was  fud- 
dcrvly  ftruck  with  an  impulfe  to  abandon  every  thing  and  fol- 
Jpw  her  dcftiny,  without  knowing  what  it  might  be.  She 
had  lived,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage,  in  the  ftricieffc 
cxercife  of  all  the  auftcrities  of  a  religious  devotee. 

In  this  turn  of  mind,  me  went  firtl  to  Paris,  where  fhe 
became  acquainted  with  M.  d'Aranthon,  bifnop  of  Geneva, 
who  perfuaded  her  to  go  into  his  diccefe,  in  order  to  perfe6t 
an  cftablimmcnt  which  he  had  begun  at  Gex  for  the  recep- 
tion of  newly-converted  Catholics.  She  accordingly  went 
to  Gex  in  1681,  taking  only  her  daughter  with  her;  and 
her  parents  writing  to  her  fome  time  afterwards  to  refign  the 
guaidianfhip  of  them,  which  was  40,000  livres  a  year,  and 
give  all  her  fortune  to  them,  fhe  readily  complied  with  the 
requeft,  referving  only  a  moderate  penfion  for  her  own  fub- 
fiftence.  Hereupon,  the  new  community  at  Gex  obferving 
her  humour,  put  it  in  the  head  of  M.  d'Aranthon,  their 
bifhop,  to  oblige  her  to  beftow  this  remainder  upon  their 
houfe,  and  make  herfelf  fuperior  of  it.  But  fhe  declined 
that  propofal,  not  approving  of  their  regulations  ;  whereat 
both  the  bifhop  and  his  community  took  fo  much  offence, 
that  they  entreated  her  to  quit  their  houfe.  Hereupon,  fhe  re- 
tired firft  to  the  Urfulines  of  Thonon,  and  patting  thence  to 
Turin,  and  then  to  Grenoble,  fhe  went  at  lad  to  Verceil  at 
the  invitation  of  that  bifhop,  who  had  a  great  veneration 
for  her  piety.  At  length,  after  an  abfence  of  five  years, 
growing  into  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  fhe  returned  to  Paris  in 
1686,  to  have  the  advice  of  the  beft  phyficians  there.  It 
was  during  this  residence  abroad,  that  (lie  compofed  the 
"  Moyen  court  &  trcs  facile  de  faire  Oraifoiii"  and  ano- 
ther piece  intituled,  "  Le  Cantique  dcs  Cantiqucs  de  Salomon 
"  intcrprete,  felon  le  fens  myftique,"  which  were  printed 
at  Lyons  with  a  licence  of  approbation  ;  but,  as  he-r  irre- 
proachable conduct  and  extraordinary  virtues  made  many 
convert?  to  the  way  of  contemplation  and  prayer  which  was 
called  Quietifm,  the  matter  in  a  little  time  began  to  make  a 
noife,  and  the  more  fo,  as  letters  were  fent  from  the  provinces 
where  fhe  had  travelled,  complaining  of  her  fpiritualifm. 

B  b  2  The 
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The  perfccution  began  with  father  de  la  Combe,  a  Barna- 
bite  monk,  \vho  was  her  conteffor  ;  and  fhc  herfelf  was  con- 
fined by  an  order  from  the  king  in  the  convent  des  Filles'de 
)a  Vifitation,  in  the  ftrect  of  St.  Anthony,  Jan.  1668.  Hers 
{he  was  feverely  examined  for  the  fpace  of  eight  months,  by 
order  of  M.  Harlai,  archbifhop' of  Paris;  but  this  ferved 
only  to  illuftrate  her  innocence  and  virtue  :  and  Madam  Mi- 
ranion,  the  luperior  of  the  convent,  reprefenting  the  injuftice 
of  her  detention  to  Madam  Maintenon,  that  favourite  plead- 
"cd  her  caufe  fo  effectually  to  the  king,  that  fhc  obtained  an 
order  for  her  difcharge,  and  afterwards  conceived  a  particular 
affection  and  eftecm  for  her.  She  had  not  been  long  fet  at 
liberty,  when  fhe  became  known  to  the  abbe  Fenelon,  af- 
terwards archbiihop  of  Cambray,  to  whom  fhe  was  intro- 
duced by  the  duchefs  of  Bethune  ;  who  had  formerly  lodged 
in  her  father's  houfe  at  Montarges,  and  renewed  acquaint - 
e  with  her  upon  her  coming  to  Paris.  Befides  thefe  two, 
fhe  had  connexions  v/ith  the  dukes  de  Chevreufe  and  Beau- 
villiers,  and  feveral  other  perfons  diftinguifhed  by  their  parts 
and  merit.  But  thefe  connexions  could  not  fcreen  her. from 
the  zeal  of  the  eccleiiaftic?,  who  recurred  to  their  ufual  flra- 
tagern  on  thefe  occafions,  making  violent  outcries  of  the 
church's  danger  from  this  feel.  In  this  exigence,  fhe  was 
pcrfuaded  to  put  her  writings  into  the  hands  of  BofTuet,  Bp. 
of  i\Icau::,  and  fubmit  to  his  judgement.  That  prelate, 
after  reading  all  her  papers  both  printed  and  MS.  [A],  had 
a  conference  with  her  in  perfon,  and  was  fo  much  fatisfied 
as  to  communicate  with  her.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rage 
of  the  churchmen  rofe  daily  higher,  fo  that  an  order  paffed 
the  re-examination  of  her  two  books  already  mentioned. 
'Eofiuet  was  at  the  head  of  this  examination,  to  whom  the 
bifliop  of  Chalons,  afterwards  cardinal  de  Noailles,  was 
joined,  at  the  requeil  of  Madam  Guyon  ;  and  to  thefe  two 
were  added,  M.  Tronfon,  fuperior  of  the  fociety  of  St. 
Sulpicc;  and  M.  Fenelon.  During  the  examination,  fhe 
retired  to  a  convent  at  Meaux,  by  the  defire  of  that  bifhop. 
At  the  end  of  fix  months  30  articles  were  drawn  up  by  him, 
fufficient,  as  he  thought,  to  prevent  any  rnifchiefs  from 
•  tifm  :  to  which  four  more  by  way  of  qualification,  be- 
'•-•d  by  Fenelon,  the  whole  34  were  figned  at  Ifay  near 
Paris  by  all  the  examinant?,  May  jo,  1695. 

,  bcfides  the  two     open  all  the  fceretj  of  her  foul  with  the 
printed  tradts  already   mentioned,  was     mod   undiiguifcd    fitnplicity  ;    fo  that 
the  hiftory  uf  her  own  I'.ic,  which  fhe    'fhe  made  the  bilhop  in  reality  her  con- 
.  vritten,  and  in  which  (he  had  laid  '  ftllbr. 

Madam 
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Madam  Guyon  allb  figned  them  at  the  iuflancc  of  Bof- 
fuet,  who  prevailed  with  her  like  \vile  to  fubfcribe  .1  i'uiimif- 
J'mii  to  the  cenlure,  which  he  had  palled  in  April  pre 
upon  her  printed  (nets.  'IV  prelate  himfelt"  dictated  th'.fe. 
acts  of  liihmillion,  in  which  were  found  thcfe  words,  am.. 
others  :  "  1  declare  neverthclels  ....  without  any  prejudice 
"•  to  the  prcfent  fubmiuion,  that  I  never  had  any  dehgn  to 
4(1  advance  any  thing,  tint  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the 
"  Catholic  Apoitolic  Roman  church,  to  which  I  have  al~ 
"  ways  been,  and  {hall  always  continue,  by  the  help  of  God, 
44  to  be  fubmiifive  even  to  the  kit  breath -of  my  life;  which. 
4'  I  don't  fay  by  way  of  exculc,  btit  from  a  fenfe  of  my 
4W  obligation  to  declare  my  feminisms  in  fimplicity.  I  never 
"  held  any  of  thofe  errors,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  pafto- 
"  ral  letter  of  M.  de  Mcaux  ;  having  :.Kvays  intended  to 
"  write  in  a  true  Catholic  fenfe,  and  not  then  apprehending 
"  that  any  oilier  fenfe  could  be  put  upon  my  words."  To 
this  the  bifhop  firbjoined  an  atteilation,  dated  July  16,  1695, 
purporting  that,  in  confcqucnce  of  theie  mbmilTions,  and  of 
the  good  tcilimonv  that  had  been  given  of  her  during  her 
reiidence  for  fix  months  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  de 
Meaux,  he  was  fatisfied  with  her  conduct,  and  had  conti- 
nued her  in  the  participation  of  the  holy  facrament,  in  which 
he  found  her.  He  declared,  moreover,  that  he  had  not  found 
her  in  any  wife  involved  in  the  abominations  of  Molines,  or 
others  elfewhere  condemned  ;  and  that  he  never  intended  to 
comprehend  her  in  what  he  had  laid  of  thofe  abominations, 
in  his  ordonnance  of  the  ifth  April  preceding.  Thus  cleared 
{he  returned  to  Paris,  not  dreaming  of  any  further  profecu- 
tion  ;  but  {he  was  foon  made  fenh'ble  of  her  miftake.  All 
thefe  fubmiffionss  and  atteihtions  did  not  prove  fufficient  to 
allay  the  ftorm  ;  on  the  contrary,  ihe  was  involved  in  the 
perlecution  of  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray,  and,  being  ac- 
cufed  with  him  of  Quietifm,  was  imprifoned  before  the  ex- 
piration of  1695,  in  the  caftle  of  Vincennes.  She  wa? 
remo\red,  after  fome  time,  to  the  convent  of  Thomas  a 
Vangirard,  and  thence  thrown  into  the  Baftile,  where  {he 
underwent  many  rigorous  examinations,  and  continued  in 
prifon  as  a  criminal  till  the  meeting  of  the  general  aliembly 
of  the  clergy  of  France  in  1700;  when,  nothing  being 
made  [B]  out  againft  her,  {he  was  releafed.  This  was  the 

lalt 

[B]  One  of  her  principal  enemies  demn  her  "  Moyen  Court,"  and  th« 
Havlai,  archbifhop  of  Paris,  who  "  Cantique  dcs  Cantiqucs,"  in  1694, 
publiihci  aa  ordowwncc  to  con-  a<id  was  the  author  of  Her  fi-rft  impri- 
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lafr  epoch  of  the  eclat  which  Madam  Guyon  made ;  after 
this  fhe  went,  firft,  to  the  cattle  belonging  to  her  children, 
whence  fhe  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Blois,  the  next  town 
to  that  caftle. 

The  12  years  fhe  patted  from  this  time  to  her  death,  the 
abfolute  oblivion  in  which  fhe  lived,  and  the  uniform  and  re- 
tired life  which  fhe  led  the  reft  of  her  days,  are  a  confpicu- 
ous  evidence  that  the  noife  fhe  had  made  in  the  world  did 
not  proceed  from  any  vain-glorious  ambition  that  fhe  had  of 
making  a  figure  in  it.  All  the  days  of  this  laft  ftage  of  her 
life  were  employed  in  the  confummation  of  her  love  for  her 
God ;  of  which  flic  had  not  only  a  plenitude,  but  was  per- 
fectly inebriated  therewith.  Her  tables,  the  cieling  of  her 
chamber,  every  thing  which  fell  into  her  hands,  ferved  her 
to  write  down  the  happy  fallies  of  a  fruitful  genius,  filled 
with  its  only  object.  The  numerous  verfes  which  proceeded 
from  the  abundance  of  her  heart,  formed  a  collection,  which 
was  printed  after  her  death,  in  five,  volumes,  under  the  title 
of  "  Cantiques  Spirituals,  ou  d'Emblerncs  fur  1'amour  di- 
"  vin."  Her  other  writings  conGft  of  20  volumes  of  the 
Old  andNewTeitanient,  with  "  Reflexions  &  Explications 
"  concernant  la  vie  interieure  ;  Difcourfes  Chretiennes," 
in  2  volumes: -"  Letters  to  feveral  Perfons,"  (who  prefervcd 
them)  in  4  volumes  ;  her  "  Life,  written  by  herfelf,"  in  3 
volumes  ;  a  volume  of  "  Juftifications,"  drawn  from  the  moil 
venerable  ecclefiaftical  authors,  which  fhe  made  ufe  of  in 
her  defence  before  her  examiners ;  and  two  volumes  of 
"  Opufcles,"  in  v/hich  are  reprinted  her  "  Moyen  Court," 
and  the  trr.fl  "  De  Torrens  Spirituels,  with  feveral  other 
fmall  pieces. 

She  died  June  9,  1717,  having  furvived  almoft  two  years 
and  a  half  the  archbimop  of  Cambray,  who  preferved  a  fin- 
gular  veneration  for  her  to  his  laft  breath. 

fonment  in  1695,  an^  •1"  ^e  hardihips  them  ;  the  archbiffiop,  by  that  all-heal, 

fhe  fufrered  thrrr  ;  and  the  fame  pie-  ing  conduvS  of  fubmittjng  his  opinion? 

lace,  together  with  cardinal  6e  Noailh-s,  to  the  judgement  of  the  church,  had 

and    Boffuct,    were  the  grand  inftru-  defeated  the  defies  of  his  enemies  irt 

mcnts  of  the  perfecution  of  her  friend,  1699,  and  Madam  de  Guyon,  we  fee, 

the  archbiftiop  of  Cambray.    However,  was  free  from  any  further  trouble  fooij 

as  .they  were  united  in   their  fufterings,  afier. 
fo  were  they  alfo  in  their  releafe  froiji 

GYMNOSOPHISTS,  ancient  philofophers,  fo  called  by 

the  Greeks,  from  their  going  naked.     Some  of  them  were 

of  Africa,  but  the  in  oft  famous  were  in  the  Indies.     Thofe 

of  Africa  inhabited  a  mountain  in  Ethiopia,  not  far  from 

%  the 
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tic  Nile,  without  cither  houfr  or  ceil.  They  did  not  live 
in  community,  nor  diii  they  facriiicc  together  ;  hut  each  had 
liis  fmall  habitation,  where  th'-y  performed  apart  their  exef- 
cifcs  and  their  Htulic^.  Theff  philofophcrs  profcfled  a  great 
frugality,  for  they  lived  only  upon  fuch  thingi  a;>  the  earth 
mturallv  yielded. 

As  to  the  Gymnpfophifts  of  the  Eaft,  they  were  divided 
into  Brachmans  and  Gerrnanes.  Strabo  relates  fcvcral  things 
of  the  Brachmans,  which  are  very  fmgular.     They  began  Ccogr.  lib. 
fo  early  to  take  care  of  their  fcholars,  that  they  lent  learned  xv- 
men  to  the  mother,  as  foon  as  they  knew  (he  had  conceived. 
Thefe  learned  men  fecmcd  to  go  thither  to  give  their  blefiing 
to  the  mother,  that  me  might  have  a  happy  time  ;  but  their 
chief  defign  was  to  give  her  good  precepts,  and   if  fhe  was 
pleafed  with  thefe  difcourfcs,  it  was  taken  as  a  good  omen 
for  the  child.     As  the  children  grew  up,  they  went  through 
the  difcipline  of  different    matters.     The  Brachmans  kept 
out  of  town  in  a  wood,  and  led  a  very  .rigid  life.     They 
Jlept  on  hides,  eat  no  flefh,  nor  had  any  commerce  with  wo- 
men.   They  fpcnt  their  time  in  fine  difcourfcs,  and  commu- 
nicated their  fcicnce  to  thofe  that  would  come  and  hear  them  : 
but  none  of  their  hearers  were  allowed  to  fpit  or  fpeak  ;  and, 
whoever  did,  was  turned  out  for  that  day.     When  a  man 
had  fpcnt  37  years  in  that  fociety,  he  was  at  liberty  to  leave 
it,  in  order  to  lead  a  nvjre  eafy  life  :  he  was  then  permitted 
to  cat  fuch  beads  as  do  not  labour  for  men,  and   to  marry 
many  wives.     The  Brachmans  faid,  that  our  life  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  a  frate  of  conception,  and  death  as  a  birth 
to  a  true  and  happy  life  for  thofe,  who  have  philofophifed 
well.     They  added,  that  the   accidents   of  human  life  are 
neither  good   nor  evil  ;  fmce  the  fame  things  pieafe  fome, 
and  difpleafc  others,  and  are  even  agreeable  and  difagreeable 
to  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  at  different  times.     Thus  much 
for  morality.     As  to  phylics  and  religion,  they  taught  feve- 
ral  things  which  favoured  of  folly  ;  their  main  fkill  not  lying 
here.     They  believed,  however,  that  the  world  had  a  be- 
ginning, and  would  have  an  end  :  that  it  was  round  ;  and 
that  God,  who  made  and  governed  it,  penetrated  it  every 
where.     They  believed  alfo  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the 
tribunals  of  hell,  &c.     They,  who  have  a  mind  to  be  in- 
formed more  particularly  concerning  thofe  Indian  philofo- 
phers,  may  confult  a  treatife  of  Palladius  "  De  Gentibus  In- 
'*  di;e  &  Bragmanibus,"  which  was  publiihed  at  London, 
$665,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

B  b  4  The 
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The  Brachmans  fubfift  {till  in  the  Eaft.  The  third  feel,- 
that  is  in  vogue  among  the  Chinefe,  may  be  faid  to  hold  the 
religion  of  the  Brachmans  or  Bramins  ;  and  they  call  it  fo 
therr.fclves.  They  are  prieft?,  who  chiefly  reverence  three 
things,  the  God  to,  his  law,  and  the  books  which  contain 
their  particular  ftatutes.  The  Brschmaris  of  Bengal  lead  a 
very  auftere  life ;  they  walk  bare  -headed  and  bare- footed  upon 
their  burning  fands ;  and  live  only  upon  herbs. — The  Brach- 
mans of  Indoftan  have  very  ancient  books,  which  they  call 
iacrcd,  and  which  they  pretend  God  gave  to  the  great  Pro- 
phet Brahma.  They  preferve  the  language,  in  which  thofe 
books  were  written,  and  ufe  no  other  in  their  divine  and 
philosophical  explications  :  by  which  means  they  keep  them 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar.  They  believe  the  tranf- 
migration  of  fouls ;  and  eat  no  flefh.  They  fay,  that  the 
production  of  the  world  confided  in  this;  viz.  that  all  things 
came  out  of  the  bolbni  ot  God,  and  that  the  world  ihall 
pcrifh  by  the  return  of  thofe  fame  things  to  their  firft  origi- 
nal. They  explain  this  opinion  by  the  emblem  of  a  fpider  : 
ior  they  feign,  that  a  certain  immenfe  fpider  was  the  tirlt 
caufe  of  things,  which  wrought  the  web  of  this  univerfe  of 
matter  drawn  out  of  her  own  bowel?,  and  difpofcd  it  with 
wonderful  art :  that  fhe  from  the  fummit  of  her  work  con- 
tinually obferves,  orders,  and  regulates  the  motion  of  even- 
T.  Bumct-  part :  and  that  at  lair,  when  file  has  fatisfied  herfelf  with  the 
^  AP-  pleafure  of  adorning  and  contemplating  her  web,  {he  gathers 
Archzblog.  UP  tne  tnrcac^  me  nad  fpun,  and  fo  abiorbing  all  into  herfelf 
!  lofoph.  again,  makes  the  whole  nature  of  created  things  to  vanilh. 
• — The  Brachmans  of  Siam  believe,  that  the  fir  It  men  were 
bigger  than  thofe  of  this  prefent  time,  and  that  they  live  ; 
many  ages  without  any  ficknef's  ;  that  our  earth  (hall  be  d  - 
ftroyed  one  day  by  fire,  and  that  another  will  come  our  of 
its  afhcs,  in  which  there  ihall  be  no  fea,  r.or  any  change  of 
feafons,  but  an  eternal  fpring. — The  Brachmans  of  the  coun- 
try of  Coromandel  fay,  that  there  are  all  at  once  ieveral 
worlds  in  different  parts  of  the  univerfe  ;  that  the  fame  world 
is  deftroycd  and  renewed  in  certain  periods  of  time  ;  that 
our  earth  began  with  the  golden  age,  and  will  be  deftroyed 
by  fire. 

The  Germanes  were  the  other  fort  of  Gymnofophiff?  in 
the  Eaft  ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  whom  were  called  i'v~ 
lobians,  becaufe  they  lived  in  the  woods.  They  lived  there 
upon  leaves  and  wild  fruits  ;  forbore  wine  and  women  ;  and 
anfwered  the  queftions  of  princes  by  meflcngers.  There 
were  ilvcral  orders  of  thefc,  which  it  is  not  material  to  enu- 
merate. 
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nerate.  They  had  phyficians  among  them,  who  pretcndi.  i 
to  cure  barrenness ;  a:id  not  only  i'<  •,  but  to  procure  either 
boys  or  girls,  as  their  patients  pleafed.  Thefe,  we  may  be 
fure,  did  not  lead  fuu  ntarv  lives,  like  the  liyioina'. 
were  ireelv  entertained  in  people's  houfe? ;  for  this  wonderful 
fcicnce  or"  geir'Mg  bnys  or  giris  gave  them  the  belt  of"  taic> 
to  efteem  and  reverence. 

The  hiftory  of  thde  Gymnofophifls  may  fcrve  the  fame 
good  purpofe  that  all  fuch  hiitories  fhould  fervc,  that  of 
guarding  us  againft  folly  and  madnefs ;  by  convincing  us, 
that  there  is  nothing;  fo  ridiculous  and  extravagant,  but  what 

^  *..*  * 

the  wife,  as  they  arc  often  falfely  called,  have  been  ready  to 
teach,  and  the  multitude  as  ready  to  fwallow. 


H. 

ABINGTON  (WILLIAM),  an  Englifh  poet  and 

hiftorian,  was  dcicended  from  an  antient  family,  and 

born  at   Hendlip,  in  Worcefrerfhire,    1605.      He   received  Ath. 
bis  education  at  ot.  Comer's  and  Paris,  where  he  was  earneftly  Vo1-  J1 
prefled  to  take  upon  him  the  habit  of  a  Jefuit ;  but,  this  fort 
of  life  not  fuiting  with  his  genius,  he  excufcd  himfclf,  and 
left  them.     After  his  return  from  Paris,  he  v,',\s  inftructed  in 
hiftoiy  and  other  branches  of  polite  literature,  and  became, 
fays  Wood,  a  very  accomplifhed  gentleman.     Fie  died  Nov. 
30,   1654,  leaving  behind  him  the  following  monuments  of 
bis  abilities:     i.   "Poems,"    1635,  in  o'vo,  2d  edit,   under 
the  title  of  "  Caftara."     2.   "  The  Queen  of  Arragon,"  a 
tragi-comedy.     3.  "  Obfervations  on  Hiftory,  1641,"  Svo. 
4.  "  Hiitory  of  Edward  IV.  King  of  England,   1640,"  in  a 
thin  folio,  written  and  publifhed  at  the  defirc  of  Charles  I. 
Nicolfon,  fpeaking  of  Edward  the  IVth's  reign,  fays,  that 
Habington  "  has  given  us  as  fair  a  draught  of  it  as  the  thing 
*'  would  bear  ;  at  lead,  he  has  copied  this  king's  picture  as 
*'  agreeably  as  could  be  expected  from  one  {landing  at  fo 
"  great  a  di {lance  from  the  original."     Our  author  during  Engliih 
the  civil  war  is  faid  by  Wood  to  have  run  with  the  times,  £ 
and  not  to  have  been  unknown  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but 
there  is  no  account  of  his  being  raifed  to  any  preferment 

the  Protector's  government. 


HACKET  (WILLIAM),  an  Englifli  fanatic  in  the  reign 
cf  Elizabeth,  was  at  firft  a  gentleman's  lervant,  and  after- 
wards 
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wards  married  a  rich  widow,  whom  he  foon  ruined  by  his 
's  extravagance.  He  was  enormoufly  vicious;  being  not  only 
&c.  addicted  to  wine  and  women,  but  even  to  robbing  upon  the 
highway.  He  had  never  ftudied,  but  had  a  great  memory, 
which  he  abufed  in  repeating  the  fermons  of  minifrers  over 
his  cups.  At  length  he  fet  up  for  a  prophet,  and  declared, 
that  England  fhould  feel  the  icourges  of  famine,  peftilence, 
and  war,  unlefs  it  eftablifhed  the  confiftorial  difcipline  ;  and 
that  for  the  future  there  ihould  be  no  more  Popes.  He  be- 
gan to  prophcfy  at  York  and  Lincoln,  where  for  his  bold- 
jiefs  he  was  publicly  whipped,  and  condemned  to  be  banifhed. 
The  people  believed  neverthelcfc,  that  he  had  the  extraordi- 
nary gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  he  was  fo  confident  of  his 
own  favour  with  heaven,  as  to  affirm,  that  if  all  England 
ihould  pray  for  rain,  and  he  fhould  pray  for  the  contrary,  it 
would  not  rain.  Coppinger  and  Arthington,  two  perfons  of 
learning,  joined  with  him  :  the  firft  by  the  title  of  "  The 
"  Prophet  of  Mercy,"  the  fecond  by  the  title  of"  The  Pro- 
"  phet  of  Judgement."  Thefe  two  vifionar.es  pretended  an 
extraordinary  million,  and  gave  out,  that  Racket  was  the 
fole  monarch  cf  Europe;  and  that,  next  to  Tefus  Chrift,  none 
upon  earth  had  greater  power  than  he.  They  afterwards 
•went  farther,  and  equalled  him  in  all  things  to  Jefus  Chrift, 
without  being  cppofcd  by  Hacket,  who  ufed  to  fay  in  his 
prayers,  "  Father,  1  know  thou  lovelt  me  equally  with  thy- 
"  felf."  As  they  prorefred  a  moft  unreferved  obedience  to 
him,  he  ordered  them  to  go  and  proclaim  through  all  the 
itreets  of  London,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  come  to  judge  the 
world,  and  lodged  iu  fuch  an  inn;  and  that;  nobody  could 
put  him  to  death.  They  did  fo  ;  and,  drawing  together  a 
vafl  concourfe  of  people,  difcourfed  of  the  important  million 
ct  William  Hacket.  They  returned  to  him  ;  and  when  they 
i'-iw  him,  A:thington  cried  out,  "•  Behold  the  king  of  the 
'  earth."  They  were  profecuted  and  tried :  Hacket  was 
Sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  quartered,  and  executed  accord- 
ingly July  28,  1592- 

'I  he  blafphemies  he  uttered  in  his  prayer  upon  the  fcaf- 
fold  are  fo  horrid,  that  we  cannot  tranfcribe  them.  He 
had  an  inconceivable  hatred  againit  queen  Elizabeth,  whom, 
as  he  confcrled  to  the  judges,  he  had  (tabbed  to  the  heart  in 
effigy ;  and  he  curled  her  with  all  manner  of  imprecations, 
a  little  before  he  was  hanged.  As  for  Coppinger  and  Ar- 
thington, the  former  famifhed  himfelf  in  prifon,  and  the 
latter,  upon  his  repentance,  was  pardoned. — Thefe  inftances 
tcrve  to  fhuw,  that  there  is  nothing  too  extravagant  for  the 

human 
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human  heart  to  be  capable  of;  and  might,  one  would  hope, 
be  of  ufe  to  thofc,  who  would  attentively  contemplate  them. 

HACKET  (JOHN),  bifhop  of  LitchfielJ  and  Coventry, 
was  ddcended  from  an  antient  family,  and  born  in  London, 
Sept.  i,  1592.  He  was  admitted  very  young  into  Weft- ^ 
minfhr-fehool  ;  and,  in  1608,  elected  from  thence  to  Tri-  f^ed  tu  j,is 
nity-college  in  Cambridge.  His  uncommon  parts  and  learn-  Sermons,  by 
ing  recommended  him  to  particular  notice;  fo  that,  after  T.  Plume, 
taking  the  proper  degrees,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  col-  ^  Ib7>~» 
lee;e,  "and  became  a  tutor  of  great  repute.  One  month  in 
the  long  vacation,  retiring  with  his  pupil,  afterwards  lord 
Byron,  "into  Nottinghamshire,  he  there  compofcd  a  Latin 
comedy,  intituled,  "  Loyala  ;v>  which  was  twice  acted  be- 
fore James  I.  arid  printed  in  164.8.  He  took  orders  in  1618, 
and  had  fmgular  kindncfs  {hewn  him  by  Bp.  Andrews  and 
feveral  great  men.  But,  above  all  others,  he  was  regarded 
by  Dr.  Williams,  dean  of  Vv'eilrninitcr  and  bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln ;  who 'bcin:1;  appointed  lord-keeper  of  the  great  feal  in 
1621,  chofc  Hackct  for  his  chaplain,  and  ever  loved  and 
efteemed  him  above  the  reil  of  his  chaplains.  In  1623,  he 
was  made  chaplain  to  James  I.  and  alib  a  prebendary  of 
Lincoln  ;  and  the  year  following,  upon  the  lord-keeper's 
recommendation,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  in  Lon- 
don. His  patron  alib  procured  him  the  fame  year  the  rec- 
tory of  Chearn,  in  Surrey;  telling  him,  that  he  intended 
Holborn  for  wealth,  and  Chcam  for  health. 

In  1625,  he  was  named  by  the  king  himfelf,  to  attend  an 
ambafiador  into  Germany  ;  yet  was  dilTuaded  from  the  jour- 
ney by  being  told,  that,  on  account  of  his  fevere  treatment 
of  the  Jcfuits  in  his  "  Loyala,"  he  would  never  be  able  to 
go  fate,  though  in  an  amba'flador's  train.  In  1628,  he  com- 
menced D.D"  and,  in  1631,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Bed- 
ford. His  church  of  St.  Andrew's  being  old  and  decayed, 
he  undertook  to  rebuild  it,  and  for  that  purpofe  got  together 
a  great  fum  of  money  in  frock  and  fubfcriptions ;  but,  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  the  parliament  leized  them, 
as  well  as  what  had  been  gathered  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral.  March  1641,  he  was  one  of  the  fub-committce 
appointed  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  confult  of  what  was  amils 
and  wanted  correction  in  the  liturgy,  in  hopes  by  that  means 
to  difpcl  the  cloud  hanging  over  the  church;  and  made  a 
ipeech  againft  the  bill  for  taking  away  deans  and  chapters, 
which  is  publifhed  at  length  in  his  life  by  Dr.  Plume.  March 
1642,  he  was  prefented  to  a  refidentiary's  place  in  St.  Paul's 

London  j 
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London;  but  the  troubles  coming  on,  he  had  no  enjoyment 
of  it,  nor  of  his  reftory  of  St.  Andrew's.  Befides,  fome  of 
his  parifhioners  there  having  articled  againft  him  at  the  com- 
mittee of  plunderers,  his  friend  Selden  told  him,  it  was  in 
vain  to  make  defences  ±  and  advifed  him  to  retire  to  Cheam, 
where  he  would  endeavour  to  keep  him  quiet.  He  was  dif- 
turbcd  here  by  the  earl  of  Effex's  army,  who  marching  -that 
way  took  him  prilbner  along  with  them  ;  but  was  foon  after 
(iifmifTed,  and  from  that  time  lay  hid  in  his  retirement  at 
Cheam,  where  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  except  that,  in 
1640-9,  he  attended  in  his  lad  moments  Henry  Rich  earl  of 
Holland,  who  was  beheaded  for  attempting  the  relief  of  Col- 
chefter. 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  recovered  all  his 
preferments,  and  was  cfrered  the  bifhopric  of  Gloucefter, 
\vhich  he  refufed  ;  but  he  accepted  fhortly  after  that  of  Litch- 
neld  and  Coventry,  and  was  confecrated  Dec.  22,  1661. 
The  fpring  following  he  repaired  to  Litchfield,  where,  find- 
ing the  cathedral  alnioll  battered  to  the  ground,  he  fet  up  in 
eight  years  a  complete  church  acjain,  bettor  than  ever  it  was 
before,  at  the  expence  of  20,000!.  of  which  he  had  joool. 
from  the  dean  and  chapter 3  and  the  reft  was  of  his  own 
charge,  and  procuring  from  benefactors.  He  laid  out  loool, 
upon  a  prebendal  houfe,  which  he  was  forced  to  live  in,  his 
palaces  at  Litchneld  and  Eccleihall  having  been  demoliihed 
during  the  civil  war.  He  added  to  Trinity-college  in  Cam- 
bridge a  building  called  Bifhop's-hoftel,  which  coft  him 
1200).  ordering  that  the  rents  of  the  chambers  mould  be  laid 
cut  in  books  for  the  college-library.  Befides  thefe  acts  of 
munificence,  he  left  feveral  benefactions  by  will;  as  50!. 
to  Clare-hall,  50!.  to  St.  John's-college,  and  all  his  b9oks, 
which  had  coft  him  about  1500!.  to  the  univerfity  library. 
He  died  at  Litchfield,  Oct.  28,  1670,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral,  under  a  handfome  tomb,  creeled  by  his  eldeft 
fon  Sir  Andrew  Hacket,  a  mafter  in  chancery;  for  he  was 
twice  married,  and  had  feveral  children  by  both  his  wives. 

He  publifhed  only  the  comedy  of  "  Loyola"  above-men- 
tioned, and  "  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  King,  March 
"  22,   1660;"  but,  after  his  dcceafe,  "  A  Century  of  his 
;  Sermons  upon  feveral  remarkable  Subjects"  was  publifhed 
by  Thomas  Plume,  D.D.  in   1675,  folio;    and,  in.  169^ 
The  Life  of  Archbifhop  Williams,"  folio,  of  which  an 
improved  abridgement  was  publifhed  in  1700,  Bvo.  by'Am- 
brofe  Philips.  He  intended  to  have  written  the  life  of  James  I. 
and  for  that  purpofe,  the  lord-keeper  Williams  had  given 
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him  Camden's  MS.  notes  or  annuls  of  that  king's  reign  ;  but 
rhcfc  being  loft  in  the  conlufion  oi  the  times,  he  was  difabled 
horn  doing  it.  Me  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs,  and  ap- 
plied himlelf  to  all  parts  of  leiwning,  but  could  never  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  Oriental  languages.  He  feenis  indeed 
to  have  been  difcoura;  m  attempting  it ;  for  Selden  and 

1'p.  Crci:>,hton  both  affirmed  to  him,  as  we  are' told,  that  Life,  p.  514 
*'  they  often  read  in  Lallern  writers  ten  pages  without  one 
*'  line  of  fenfe,  or  one  word  of  moment ;  snd  did  confefs 
"  there  was  no  learning  like  to  what  fcholars  may  find  in 
41>  Greek  authors,  as  Pluto,  Plutarch,  &c."  He  was  deeply 
verfed  m  ecclefiattical  hiftory,  efpecially  as  to  what  concern- 
ed our  own  church.  In  the  univcrfity,  when  young,  he  was 
much  addicted  to  fchool-learning  ;  but  grew  afterwards  weary 
of  it,  as  being  full  of  {hadows  without  fubftance,  and  con- 
taining horrid  and  barbarous  terms,  more  fit,  he  would  fay, 
for  incantation  than  divinity.  He  was  a  man  of  exemplary 
condudt,  and  as  remarkable  for  virtue  and  piety,  as  for  parts 
and  learning. 


•5' 


HADDON  (Dr.  WALTER),  an  eminent  fcholar,  and 
great  reftorer  of  the  learned  languages  in  England,  was  de- 
1'cended  from  a  good  family  in  Buckinghamfhire,  and  bora 
in  1516.  He  was  educated  at  Eton-fchool,  and  from  thence 
elected  to  King's-college  in  Cambridge  ;  where  he  greatly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  parts  and  learning,  and  particu- 
larly by  writing  Latin  in  a  fine  Ciceronian  ftyle.  He  ftudied 
alib  the  civil  law,  of  which  he  became  doctor ;  and  read 
public  lectures  in  it.  In  1550,  he  was  made  profefTor  of  it  j 
he  was  alfo  for  fome  time  profeflbr  of  rhetoric,  and  orator 
of  the  univerfity.  During  king  Edward's  reign,  he  was  one 
of  the  in  oft  illuilrious  promoters  of  the  Reformation  ;  and 
therefore,  upon  the  deprivation  of  Gardiner,  was  thought  a 
proper  perfon  to  fucceed  him  in  the  mafterfhip  of  Trinity- 
hall.  Sept.  1552,  through  the  earned  recommendation  of 
the  court,  though  not  qualified  according  to  the  ftatutes,  he 
vas  chofen  preiident  of  Magdalen-college  in  Oxford  ;  but, 
Oct.  1553,  UP0:1  ^e  acceflion  of  queen  Mary,  he  quitted 
the  prdhient's  place  for  fear  of  being  expelled,  or  perhaps 
worfc  ufed,  at  Gardiner's  vintation  of  the  faid  college.  He 
is  fuppofed  to  have  lain  concealed  in  England  all  this  reign; 
but,  on  the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth,  was  ordered  by  the  privy 
council  to  repair  to  her  majefty  at  Hatfield  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  loon  after  conftituted  by  her  one  of  the  mafters  of  the 
court  of  requefts.  Bp.  Parker  alfo  made  him  judge  of  his 

prerog. 
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prerogative  court.  In  the  royil  vifitation  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  performed  in  the  bc.gi lining  of  Elizabeth's 
leign,  he  was  one  of  her  majeity's  commifliontfrs,  as  appears 
bv  the  fpcech  he  then  made,  printed  among  his  works.  In 
1566,  he  was  one  of  the  three  agents  fent  to  Bruges,  to 
rettorc  commerce  between  England  and  the  Netherlands  up- 
on antient  terms.  He  died  Jan.  1571-2,  and  was  buried  in 
Chrift-church,  London.  He  was  engaged  with  Sir  John 
Chekc,  in  turning  into  Latin  and  drawing  up  that  ufeful 
code  of  ccclcfiaflical  law,  publifhed  in  1571,  by  the  learned 
John  Fox,  under  this  title,  "  Reformatio  Legum  EcclefiaftU 
"  carum,"  in  4to.  He  published  in  1653,  a  letter,  or  an 
anfwer  to  an  epiftle  dircded  to  queen  Elizabeth  by  Jerom 
Oforio,  bifhop  of  Silva  in  Portugal,  and  intituled,  "  Admo- 
44  nitio  ad  Elizabethan!  rcginam  Anglise  :"  wherein  the 
Englifti  nation,  and  the  reformation  of  the  church,  were 
treated  in  a  falfe,  abufive,  and  fcurrilous  manner.  His  other 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  1567,410,  under  the  ti- 
tle of"  Lucubrationes."  This  collc&ion  contains  ten  Latin 
orations  ;  14  letters,  befides  the  above-mentioned  to  Oforio  ; 
and  alib  poems.  Many  of  our  writers  fpeak  in  high  terms 
of  Haddon,  and  not  without  reafon;  for  through  every  part 
of  his  writings,  his  piety  appears  equal  to  his  learning  and 
politenefs. 

?-  HADRIAN  VI.  Pope  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Utrecht, 
biio-h.  dcs  1459.  His  father,  whofe  name  was  Florent  Boyens,  was  in 
a  low  condition  of  life ;  fome  fay  a  barge-maker,  others  a 
Lent.  XVI.  brewer,  and  others  a  weaver.  Be  this  as  i't  will,  he  was 
certainly  fo  poor,  that  his  fon  Hadrian,  who,  according  to. 
the  cuftom  of  the  country  took  the  furname  of  Florent,  be- 
ing defirous  of  a  learned  education,  was  forced  to  beg  a 
place  in  the  Pope's  college  at  Louvain,  where  poor  fcholars 
are  brought  up  gratis.  We  are  told,  that  he  ufed  to  read 
at  night,  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  that  were  hung  up  in 
churche?,  or  the  corners  of  ftreets  ;  which  may  ferve  as  a 
proof  both  of  his  poverty  and  his  ftudious  temper.  As  he 
had  a  genius  proper  for  learning,  he  made  a  grer.t  progrcfs 
in  all  kinds  of  fciences,  and  became  in  a  few  years  an  able 
divine.  The  princefs  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian  the 
emperor,  being  informed  of  his  learning  and  piety,  for  his 
manners  were  alfo  exemplary,  gave- him  a  cure  in  Holland, 
and  furnifhcd  him  with  all  neceflary  charges  to  take  his  de- 
gree of  D.D.  which  he  did  at  Louvain  in  1491.  A  little 
after  he  was  made  canon  of  St.  Peter  and  divmitv-profcflor 
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in  the  fame  city  ;  and  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Peter,  and  vicc- 
vhanccllor  of  the  univeriitv.  Being  n-uv  in  good  circuin- 
li.aiccs,  and  willing  to  tcliify  his  gratitude  to  the  univerfity 
vhich  iiad  r ailed  him,  he  built  a  college  at  Louvain  of  his 
own  name,  to  receive  poor  kholiirs.  His  reputation  in  a. 
little  time  gained  him  many  benefices,  as  the  deanery  of 
Antwerp,  the  trcafury  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Mary  the  greater 
at  Utrecht,  and  the  provoilftiip  of  our  Saviour  in  the  fame 
city. 

in  1507,  he  was  removed  from  a  collegiate  life  to  court ; 
for  the  emperor  Maximilian,  wanting  a  preceptor  for  his 
grandlbn  the  archduke  Charles,  then  about  fcven  years  old, 
thouiiht  he  could  not  find  a  fitter  perfon  for  that  place,  than 
Dr.  "Hadrian  Florent.  The  young  prince  made  no  great 
progrels  in  Latin  under  him,  and  it  is  faid  that  his  governor 
Chievres  was  the  caufe  of  it ;  who,  defiring  to  have  the  fole 
pofTelTion  of  his  pupil,  and  all  the  glory  of  his  progrefs,  cul- 
tivated his  inclination  and  biafs,  which  lay  tor  politics  and 
arms,  and  made  him  quite  indifferent  about  his  improvement 
by  the  Icflbns  of  the  Louvain  profeffor.  Hadrian,  not  able 
to  (land  it  out  againft  Chievres,  contented  himfelf  with  fore- 
warning his  young  fcholar,  that  he  would  repent  of  his  neg- 
ligence hereafter.  He  did  fo  ;  and  Jovius  {peaks  of  it  as  a 
thing  that  happened  in  his  prefcnce,  how  upon  hearing  a 
fpeech  made  to  him  in  Latin,  after  he  was  emperor,  and  not 
underftanding  it,  he  cried  out  with  a  figh,  "  Hadrian  told 
"  me  how  it  would  be."  However,  the  preceptor  had  as 
noble  recompences  for  his  pains,  how  ineffectual  foever  they  fn^L 
inight  prove  to  his  pupil,  as  any  man  of  that  employ  ever 
had  ;  for  it  was  Charles  V's  intereft  which  railed  him  to  the 
Papacy. 

But  to  return.  Maximilian  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  fer- 
vice  of  Hadrian,  that  he  fent  him  his  cmbaflador  to  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married,  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  that  prince  for  the  archduke  Charles  ;  and  it 
is  faid,  he  managed  things  with  much  greater  addrefs,  than, 
could  be  expected  from  a  man  who  had  fo  long  breathed  the 
air  of  an  univerfity.  Ferdinand  honoured  Hadrian  with  the 
bifhopric  of  Tortofa  ;  who  {till  continued  ambafiador,  and 
difcharged  all  the  functions  of  that  office,  till  the  death  of 
Ferdinand.  Charles,  then  becoming  heir  of  his  dominion-, 
left  the  bifhop  of  Tortofa  in  Spain,  that  he  might  have  pa.-t 
of  the  government  with  Ximenes  cardinal  of  Toledo.  He 
was  foon  after  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Maximilian,  in  a  promotion  made  by  that  Pope, 

July 
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July  1517-  Charles  going  into  Spain,  after  Ximenes  ('wh[> 
had  taken  too  much  upon  him)  was  Tent  home,  was  ib  pleafcd 
with  the  negotiations  of  Hadrian,  that  when  he  went  to  re- 
ceive the  Imperial  crown,  he  appointed  him  governor  of 
Spain  in  his  abfenee. 

The  holy  fee  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  Leo  X. 
cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  who  had  a  powerful  faction  in 
the  conclave,  not  being  able  to  carry  it  for  himfelf,  agreed 
at  laft  with  the  other  cardinals  to  give  their  votes  for  the 
cardinal  of  Tortoia,  who  was  abient ;  judging  him  fit  to  be 
raifed  to  the  Papacy,  as  one  learned  enough  in  theological 
matters  to  oppofe  Luther,  and  in  political  to  quiet  the  trou- 
bles of  Italy.  Theie  two  qualifications,  rarely  to  be  found 
in  the  fame' man,  met  together  in  Hadrian  ;  who  had  given 
proofs  of  the  one  by  his  lectures  and  writings,  and  of  the 
other  by  his  government  of  Spain.  He  received  the  news 
of  his  election  at  Victoria  in  Bifcay,  and  afiumed  the  next 
day  the  pontifical  habit,  in  the  prefence  of  fome  bifliops, 
•whom  he  afTembled  in  hafte,  without  waiting  for  the  legates, 
\vhom  the  facred  college  fhould  fend.  He  departed  a  little 
after  to  Rome  ;  and  having  patted  through  Barcelona,  and 
from  thence  to  Terragon,  he  embarked  for  Italy  ;  where 
arriving,  he  made  his  entry  ?.t  Rome  in  Auguft,  and  was 
crowned  the  next  day  by  the  name  of  Hadrian  VI.  His  elec- 
tion was  in  Jan.  1522  ;  and  it  difpleafed  the  people  of  R.omc 
ib  highly,  that  they  loaded  the  cardinals  with  curies,  as  they 
went  home,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  conclave  ;  crying  out 
and  faying,  that  "  they  had  by  their  infamous  cabals  not  only 
**  betrayed  the  city  of  Rome,  which  was  deprived  of  its  head, 

is  ut    «•  but  had  alfo,  which  appeared  to  be  next  to  madnefs,  robbed 

•  ?•     "  Italy  of  the  honour  of  the  Popedom." 

Hadrian  tound  no  little  bufmefs  at  his  arrival.  Italy  was 
in  a  combuftion,  by  reafori  of  a  war  between  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France.  The  holy  fee  was  at  variance  with 
the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Urbin.  The  city  of  Rome  affliclcd 
with  ficknefs:  Riir.ini  newly  feizcd  by  the  houfe  of  Mala- 
tefta  :  the  cardinals  divided,  and  defying  one  another :  the 
lllc  of  Rhodes  befieged  by  the  Turks  :  the  treafury  exhaufted : 
the  goods  of  the  church  engaged  by  his  predecclibr :  the 
whole  ecclefiaftical  ftate  fallen  intodiforder  through  an  anar- 
ch v  of  eight  months:  and,  what  afiefted  him  the  moft,  the 
Reformation  by  Luther,  which  gained  ground,  and  grew 
ftrongcr  every  day  in  Germany.  He  applied  himfelf  as  fait 
as  he  could  to  remedy  thcfe  difordcr?,  but  the  fhortnefs  of 
his  pontificate  permitted  him  to  do  bu'c  little;  for  he  died 
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Oct.  24,  1523,  in  his  64th  year,  without  being  able  to  make 
any  great  progrcfs  in  removing  the  evils  which  difturbed  the 
eccleliaftical  ftatc,  within  or  without.  He  had  very  little 
fatisfac^ion  in  his  triple  crown,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
infcription  he  ordered  to  be  engraven  upon  his  tomb :  "  Adri- 
"  anus  VI.  hie  fitus  eft,  qui  nihil  fibi  infelicius  in  vita  duxit, 
"  quam  quod  impcraret;"  that  is,  "  Here  lies  Hadrian  VI. 
"  who  efteemed  no  misfortune  which  happened  to  him  ia 
"  life,  fo  great  as  that  of  being  called  to  govern."  We 
need  noi:  wonder  that  he  thought  the  Papal  crown  fo  heavy, 
confidering  the  general  diforder  of  affairs  during  his  pontifi- 
cate ;  and  then  he  was  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  the  Italians,  to  avoid  offending  them  in  a  thoufand 
inftances.  The  news  he  daily  received  of  the  progreffes  and 
menaces  of  the  Ottomans,  and  his  little  experience  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  fo  difturbed  his  head,  that  he  could  not  for- 
bear faying,  "  he  had  more  fatisfaction  in  governing  a  col- 
"  lege  of  Louvain,  than  in  governing  the  whole  Chriftian 
"  church."  If  he  had  not  been  able  to  know  of  himfelf,  Jovius,  ut 
that  his  irrefolutions  and  delays  caufed  mifchief  and  murmurs,  f"pra>  P* 
he  would  have  known  it  by  the  reproaches  he  received  from 
others,  even  to  his  face.  Thus  an  ambaftador  from  Spain 
began  his  fpeech  to  him  :  "  Fabius  Maximus,  fantStiffime. 
"  pater,  rem  Roman-am  cunclando  rcftituit ;  tu  vero  pariter 
"  cundtando  rem  Romanam  fimulque  Europam  perdere  con- 
"  tendis ;"  that  is-,  "  Moft  holy  father,  Fabius  Maximus 
"  by  delays  reftored  the  affairs  of  Rome  j  but  you  by  delays 
"  go  on  to  ruin,  not  only  Rome,  but  Europe."  "  This 
"  exordium,"  Jovius  tells  us,  "  fo  confounded  the  Pope, 
"  that,  as  the  cardinals  hated  him,  they  were  ready  to  break 
"  out  into  laughter."  Ibid. p. 47$, 

The  Italians  have  published  heinous  calumnies  againft 
him  ;  and  even  they  who,  inftead  of  defaming  his  morals, 
acknowledge  his  probity  and  zeal,  fcruple  not  to  fay,  that 
he  was  unfit  for  a  Pope.  His  very  fobriety  has  not  efcaped 
raillery ;  for,  being  little  ufed  to  the  dainties  of  Rome,  there 
was  no  fifti  he  preferred  before  the  ftock-fifli ;  fo  that  the 
price  of  this  fifh  rofe  confiderably  in  his  pontificate,  not  with- 
out the  laughter  of  all  the  fiih- market.  Inftead  of  praifing 
him  for  this,  Jovius  has  had  the  boldnefs  to  fay,  that  "  his 
"  tafte  was  no  better  in  rcfpect  to  good  eating,  than  his 
*'  judgement  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affair?.'7  The 
joy  exprelfed  at  Rome  upon  the  death  of  this  pontiff,  which, 
as  Jovius  tells  i;?,  was  exceffively  great,  was  in  reality  a 
great  commendation  of  him  :  becaufe  nothing  rendered  him 
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more  odious  than  his  defire  to  put  a  flop  to  the  moft  crying 
];:  ,  nr.d  to  employ  the  fevereft  punifnment  againft  them. 
The  report  was,  that  he  was  going  to  publifh  fome  terrible 
lulls  aQ-ii'mft  Judaizers,  fcoffers  at  holy  things,  fimonifts, 
ufurcrF,"  and  fodomitcs.  This  laft  article  alarmed  both  the 
court  and  city;  and  fome  young  men  there,  after  his  death, 

)••  M,  ut    £xej  fc{>coons  upon  his  phyficiari's  gate,  with  this  infcription 
'  ''      in  capital  letters,  "  To  the  deliverer  of  the  country." 

It  has  been  thought  ftrange,  that  a  Pope,  who  owed  his 
advancement  to  his  learning,  and  who  was  himfel'f  an  author, 
fhould  give  fo  little  countenance  to  men  of  letters.  One  of 
the  things  which  made  him  decried  by  the  Italians,  was  his 
flighting  of  poetry  and  delicacy  of  ftyle  :  two  accomplifh- 
inents,  by  which  many  under  Leo  X.  had  made  their  for- 
tunes, and  upon  which  they  had  valued  themfelves  principal- 
ly in  that  country  for  50  or  60  years.  He  was  fo  little  dif- 
pofcd  to  favour  poets,  that  one  of  the  reafons  Jovius  gives 
for  experiencing  his  kindnefs  was,  becaufe  he  had  not  joined 

Ibid.  p.  277.  poetry  to  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  arts.    The  Paganifm  which 
the  poets  fcattered  in  their  works  contributed,  it  feems,  not 
2  little  to  this  Pope's  coldnefs  for  them  ;  for  he  did  not  un- 
ccrftand  raillery  in  this  point,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  on 
to  be  ccmplaiiluit  in  thefe  matters.     He  was  no  admirer, 
cer  of  fine  painting,  or  of  antique  ftatues  ;  fo  that  when 
Vianefius,  the  arnbaffador  from  Bologna,  was  commending 
the  ilatue  of  Laocoon,  which  Pope  Julius  had  bought  at  an 
immepfc  price,  ?.nd  fet  up  in  the  gardens  of  the  Belvidere, 
he-  turned  away  his  eyes,  to  {hew  his  diilike  of  the  images 
of  that  idolatrous  people.     This' contempt  of  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts  may  eahly  be  conceived  to  have  rendered  him  very 
ungracious  in  the  eyes  of -the  Italians  ;  it  was  however  more 
paruor/able  than  finking  the  funds,  as  he  did,  which   had 
'  been  employed  for  the   maintenance  of  learned  men,  who 
came  from  Greece  into  Italy,  and  to  whom  the  Weft  is  in- 
debted  fcr  the  refurreclion  of  letters.     Cardinal   BelTarion 
maintained  at  Rome  part  of  thofe  great  genii,  and  eftabliftied 
iiii  academy  for  them  in  the  Vatican.     The  greateft  number 
fubfifted  upon  the  bounties  of  Pope  Nicolas  V.  of  all  whofe 
cfior-,  fay--,  a  certain  writer,  there  was  none  but  Hadrian 
VI.   who  fupprefled    ihcfe   gratifications  by   an  ceconomy, 
which  doih  no  honour  to  his  memory.     "  All  the  learned 
"   •  ;   hi    time,"  fays  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  "  promifed  them- 
•  fcives  advancement  on  his  coming  to  the  pontificate,  be- 
he  owed  his  fortune  and  exaltation  to  learning :  and 
1  iliorcforc  they  could  not  but  be  aftonifhed  to  fee^him  fo 

"  ill- 
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il  ill-dilpoild  towards  all  who  delighted  in  polite  literature  ; 
"  calling  them  Tcrentianos,  and  treating  them  in  fu<.h  a 
"  manner,  that  it  was  thought  he  would  have  brought  in 

*'  barbarifm  a'lain,  had  he  not  died  in  the  fecond  year  of  his,, 

Ocuvr.Tora. 

•  pontificate.  i.P.456. 

He  was  neverthelefs  a  great  and  good  man  in  many  rc- 
fpec'ts.  He  did  not  diiiemble  the  abufes  he  obferved  in  the 
church  :  he  publicly  acknowledged  them,  and  that  in  a 
Itrong  manner,  in  his  inilructions  to  the  nuncio,  who  was 
to  Iju-ak  in  his  name  at  the  diet  of  NureVnberg.  "  You 
"  ihall  acquaint  them,"  fays  he,  "  that  we  ingenuoufly  own, 
that  God  has  differed  his  church  to  be  perlecutcd  by  the 
Lutherans,  becaufe  of  the  fins  of  men,  efpecially  of  the 
priefts  and  prelates  of  the  church.  The  Scriptures  teflify, 
that  the  fins  o:  the  people  proceed  from  the  fins  of  the 
priefts.  For  this  reafon  St.  Chryfoftom  o'bferves,  that 
"  when  our  Saviour  was  about  to  cure  the  city  of  Jerufalem 
"  of  its  difeafes,  he  firft  of  all  went  into  the  Temple,  that 
"  he  might  chaftilc  the  fins  of  the  priefts,  like  a  good  phy- 
"  fician,  who  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  the  diftemper.  We  are 
"  fenfible  that  for  ibme  years  paft  there  have  been  many 
*'  abominations  in  this  holy  fee,  abufes  in  fpirituals,  excefles 
"  in  mandates,  and,  in  fhort,  every  thing  changed  for  the 
*'  worfe:  nor  is  it  to  be  admired,  if  the  difeafe  has  dei'cended 
"  from  the  head  to  the  members,  from  the  pontiff*  to  the 
"  inferior  prelates.  All  we  prelates  have  gone  afiray,  every 
"  one  into  his  own  paths  ;  and  there  has  not  been  one  for  a 
"  long  time  who  has  done  good,  no  not  one."  He  had 
long  wifhed  to  introduce  among  the  clergy  a  reformation  of 
manners,  and  had  laboured  to  effect  this  while  he  was  dean 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Louvain  :  but  the  fruitleflhefs  of  his  pains 
had  obliged  him  to  dciift  from  the  attempt. 

We  have  laid  he  was  an  author.  He  published  a  piece  or 
two  of  fchool  divinity  before  his  advancement  to  the  ponti- 
ficate, and  "  Regulre  Cancellarise  Apoftolicse"  after.  He 
\vrote  many  letters  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  which  were 
printed  with  the  councils,  and  elfewjiere. 

HAILLAN  (BERNARD  DE  GIRARD,  lord  of),  a  French 
hiftorian,    of   an    ancient  family,  was   born  at  JBourdeaux 
about  1535.     He  went  to  court  at  20  years  of  age,  and  fet  Bay!-,  ?:i- 
up  early  for  an  author.     His  firR-  appearance  in  the  republic  ceron'  •ii<:' 
of  letters  was  in  the  quality  of  a  poet  and  tranflator.     In 
1^50,  he  published  a  poem,  intituled,  "  The  Union  of  the 
*4  Princes,  by  the  Uarriages  of  Philip  King  of  Spain  and 
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"  the  I.r.(ty  Elizabeth  of  France,  and  of  Philbert  Emanuel 
*<  ]);:l:c  ot"  Savoy  and  the  Lady  Margaret  of  'France  •"  and 
another  intituled,  "  The  Tomb  of  the  moft  Chriftian  King 
"  Hcnrvll."     In  1560,  he  publifhed  an  abridged  tranfla- 
tion   of'"  Tully's  Ofiices,"  and  of   "  Eutropius's   Roman 
"  Hittory  ;  and  in  1568,  of  "  The  Life   of  y^miiius  Pro- 
4<  bus."     He  applied  himfelf  afterwards  to  the  writing  of 
hiftory,  and  fuccceded  fo  well,  that  by  his  firft  performances 
of  this  nature,  he  obtained  of  Charles  IX.  the  title  of  Hif- 
tonogrnpher  of  France  in  1571.     He  had  publifhed  the  year 
before  at  Paris  a  book  intituled,  "  Of  the  State  and  Succefs 
"  of  the  Affairs  of  France  ;"    which  was  reckoned  very 
curious,  and  was  often  reprinted.     He  augmented  it  in  fe- 
veral  lucccflive  editions,  and  dedicated  it  to  Henry  IV.  in 
1694:  the  beft  editions  of  it  are  thofe  of  Paris  1609  and 
1613,  in  8vo.     He  had  publifhed  alfo  the  fame  year  a  work 
intituled,  "  Of  the  Fortune  and  Power  of  France,  with  a 
"  Summary  Difcourfe  ontheDefign  of  a  Hiftory  of  France:" 
though  Niceron  fufpe&s  that  this  may  be  the  fame   with 
"  The  Promife   and   Defign  of  the   Hiftory  of   France," 
which  he  publifhed  in  1571,  in  order  to  let  Charles  IX.  fee 
what  he  might  expect  from  him  in  fupport  of  the  great  ho- 
nour he  had  conferred  on  him  of  Hiftoriographer  of  France. 
In  1576,  he  publifhed  a  hiftory,  which  reaches  from  Phara- 
mond  to  the  death  of  Charles  VII.  and  was  the  firft  who 
competed  a  body  of  the  French  hiftory  in  French.     Henry 
HI.  V.MS  very  well  pleafed  with  this,  and  fhewed  his  fatisfac- 
tlcn  by  the  advantageous  and  honourable  gratifications  he 
m  .dc  the  author.     The  reafons  which  induced  de  Haillan  to 
conclude  his  work  with  Charles  Vllth's  death,  are  very  good, 
and  fhew  that  he  underftood  the  duties  of  an  hiftorian.     He 
confidercd  the   alternative  a  man   expofes  himfelf  to,  who 
writes  the  hiftory  of  monarchs  lately  dead  ;  viz.  that  he  muft 
r-it'iirr  diuemblc  the  truth,  or  provoke  perfons  who  are  moft 
to  be  feared.     However,  he  afterwards  promifed  Henry  IV. 
«>  continue  this  hiftory  to  his  time;  as  may  be  feen  in  his 
dedication  to  him  of  this  work  in  1594.     He  had  acquainted 
his  readers  with  this  refolution  ten  years  before  ;  for  dedi- 
catiug  to  Henry  III.  the  fecond  edition  of  his  "  Hiftory  of 
ik  r'rr.ncc,"  corroftcd  and  enlarged  in   1584,  he  fpeaks  to 
him  in  this  manner:   "  Though  L  iaid  I  would  proceed  no 

•  I'm  -trier,  nor  write  the  hiftory  of  Lewis  XI.  becaufe  it  was 
11  already  done  by  Philip  dcComincs,yet  having  fince  changed 

•  my   rufolutiuii,  &c. — That  which   has  caufed    me  to  do 

that  de  Coaiines  began  his  hiftory  called  '  Me- 
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4V  moirs,'  but  from  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  that  all 
"  the  caufes  of  the  wars,  and  of  the  great  affairs  this  king 
"  had,  are  comprized  betwixt  the  ivginning  of  his  reign, 
<c  and  the  time  u  herein  de  Comines  begins  to  write.  And 
"  in  that  part  of  hillory  which  he  has  treated,  he  has  con- 
"  cealed  many  things,  which  I  have  difcovered  and  extracted 
"  from  many  books,  memoirs,  and  difpatches  of  that  time, 
"  and  from  many  fecret  difcourfes,  written  either  in  his 
"  reign,  or  a  little  after  his  death,  free  from  fear,  hatred, 
"  flattery,  praife,  or  paffion,  into  which  they  often  fall,  who 
"  write  the  hiitory  of  their  own  times,  and  by  the  two  laft 
<c  of  which  de  Comines  has  been  influenced  ;  being  moved 
*'  thereto  either  by  his  great  affection  towards  his  mailer,  or 
"  the  benefactions  he  had  received  from  him,  or  the  fear  of 
*'  his  fuccefior.  And  therefore  he  has  not  laid  what  others 
"  might  fay,  and  \vhat  other  hiftorians  have  faid,  of  the  ac- 
"  tions,  vices,  and  craft  of  that  king;  and  praifing  him 
"  more  than  he  ought,  he  in  many  places  acts  the  part  of  an 
"  orator  and  of  a  panegyrift,  and  not  of  an  hiitonan  ;  and 
"  in  his  long  digreflions  on  the  affairs  of  foreign  potentates, 
*'  he  tranfgrefles  the  bounds  of  hiftory  and  of  an  hiftorian." 
Here  \ve  fee  his  judgement  concerning  de  Comines.  As 
for  the  promifes  he  made  of  continuing  the  hillory  of  France, 
they  came  to  nothing.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was  found 
among  his  papers  akcr  his  death  :  the  bookfellers,  who  ad- 
ded a  continuation  to  his  work  as  far  as  to  1615,  and  after- 
wards as  far  as  to  1627,  took  it  from  Paulus  ^Bmilius,  de 
Comines,  Arnoul  Ferron,  du  Bellay,  &c. 

Du  Haillan  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  23,  1610.  Dupleix  re- 
marks, that  he  was  originally  a  Calviniir,  but  changed  his 
religion,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  at  court.  It  muft  Nlceron, 
not  be  forgotten,  that  he  attended,  in  quality  of  fecretary,  &c' 
P'rancis  deNoailles,  bilhop  of  Acqs,  in  his  embaffies  to  Eng- 
land and  Venice,  in  1556  and  1557.  ^'s  dedications  and 
prefaces  (hew,  that  he  was  not  diimterefted  enough,  either 
as  to  glory  or  fortune.  He  difplays  too  much  his  labours, 
and  the  fuccefs  of  his  books,  their  feveral  editions,  tranfla- 
tions,  &c.  and  he  too  palpably  manifefts  defires  of  reward. 
"  It  is  very  vexatious  to  fee,"  fays  Bayle,  "  that  the  men  of 
44  learning  cannot  cure  thetnfelves  of  this  common  diftem- 
*'  per,"  nar.ielv,  a  mercenary  fpirit.  "  The  court  and  the 
"  army  being  fchools  of  ambition  and  luxury,  and  confe- 
"  quently  of  hunger  and  thirft  after  riches,  it  is  no  wonder 
^  they  teach  men  to  do  nothing  gratis,  but  to  defire  large 
"  recompences  tor  their  fervices  :  and  as  this  paJlioii  is  not 

C  c  3  "  eaiy 
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«  eafy  to  be  fatisficd,  without  boafting  of  what  they  have  ' 
"  done,  and  complaining  of  the  want  of  a  juft  reward, 
"  there  is  no  occafion  to  take  fo  much  exception  at  this  con- 
"  duel.  But  there  will  be  ftill  fuificier.t  ground  to  lament, 
«  that  fhidy  and  the  profcflion  of  letters  fhould  not  have 
«  taught  du  Haillan  the  prudence  to  avoid  fo  much  oftenta- 
"  lion  of  his  labours,  and  to  forbear  complaints  of  the 
"  meanncfs  of  his  fortune."  He  could  not  bear  to  have  his 
hiftory  cri:  -.-nd  he  was  greatly  exafperated  at  thole 

•who  prefumed  to  take  that  liberty.     It  was  with  du  Haillan, 
.is  it  alw::  I1     with  men  who  make  no  other  ufe  of 

letters  than  to  fcrre  the  purpofes  of  avarice  and  ambition : 
for  Icarniiv;,  if  it  b'j  not  applied  to  correct  the  depravity  of 
the  human  liL.irr,  is  but  too  apt  to  increafe  it,  and  fo  is 
often  found  to  inflame  the  paffions,  inftead  of  appealing  them. 
We  will  exclude  our  account  of  du  Haillan  with  M. 
Sorel's  critique  on  his  hiftory,  becaufe  it  is  allowed  to  be 
juft  and  impartial.  "  Du  Haillan,"  fays  he,  "  was  even  de-  ' 
"  firous  to  imbue  the  elegance  of  the  beft  hiftorians  ;  -but, 
"  to  avoid  pain?,  he  has  aim  oft  tranfiated  word  for  word  all 
"  Paulus  /Lmilius's  orations,  and  has  alfo  copied  him  in 
««  his  narrations :  it  is  true,  he  has  added  a  great  many  cu- 
"  rious  obfcrvations  which  he  found  elfewhere.  He  may  be 
"  charged  with  giving  a  fabulous  exordium  to  his  hiftory, 
<c  entirjly  of  his  own  invention  ;  making  Pharamond  and 
"  his  faithful  counfcllors  deliberate  whether,  having  the 
"  power  in  his  hand,  he  ought  to  reduce  the  French  to  an 
"  ariftocratical  and  monarchical  government,  and  making 
«'•  e.ich  of  them  harangue  in  fupport  of  his  opinion.  We 
«'  find  there  the  names  of  Charimond  and  Quadrek,  imaginary 
«'  perfons.  It  is  a  thing  very  furprizing  :  we  have  but  little 
ct  certainty  that  there  was  ever  fuch  a  man  as  Pharamond 
"  in  the  world  ;  and  though  we  knew  that  there  was,  yet  it 
"  is  an  egregious  boldnefs  to  relate  things  of  him  which 
"  have  no  foundation.  Dupleix  cenfures  du  Haillan  for  it, 
"  and  r:  pro'ches  him  with  having  taken  his  fpeeches  from 
"  A-r.adis  de  Gaulc  :  but  Amadis  has  no  fuch  political  dif- 
"  ccurfcs.  We  muft  fuppofe,  that  Dupleix  only  meant  that 
"  i'u  liuilLin  had  invented  this,  as  if  it  were  to  write  a  kind 
"  of  a  romance :  however,  if  they  are  not  to  be  found  in 
'•'  Amadi?,  they  may  be  found  in  many  other  places.  They 
"  are  common-places,  \vhich  are  ufually  met  with  in  books 
*;  that  treat  of  fo  trite  a  fubjeft,  as  the  different  forms  of' 
"  C"V(.v;-.in.;it. — Notwithftanding  all  this,  his  writings  are 
tc  more  judicious  and  methodical  than  thofc  who  preceded 

"  him. 
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"  him.     His  hillory  inftructs  us  in  m.my  particulars  of  the 

"  French  government,  which  he  under  flood  well  enough, 

"  as  he  has  likewill-  fnewn  In  his  book,  '  Of"  the  Suite  and 

"•  Succefs  of  the  Allans  of  France.'     In  fine,  he   is  to  be 

"  praifed  for  having  iidt  attempted  to  put  our  Iviftory  into 

"  a  good  and  agr^able  form,  which  he  i  dcd  accord-  Sorel> 

"  ing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived."          7'''"K<  p 

HAINES  (JOSEPH),  commonly  called  Count  Tlaines,  was  "' 
a  very  eminent  low  comedian,  and  a  pcrfon  of  great  face- 
tioufncfs  of  temper  and  readinefs  of  wit.  \Vhen,  or  where, 
or  of  what  parents  he  was  born,  arc  particulars  which  the 
hiftorians  of  his  life  are  totally  filent  about.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  were  com- 
municated to  him  at  the  fchool  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  P'iclds, 
where  he  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  as  to  become  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  knew  him.  From  this  place  he  was  fent  by 
the  voluntary  fubfcfiption  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  to 
whofe  notice  his  quickncls  of  parts  had  ftrongly  recommended 
him,  to  Queen's-college,  Oxford,  where  his  learning  and 
great  fund  of  humour  gained  him  the  eftcem  and  regard  of 
Sir  Jofcph  Williamibn,  who  was  afterwards  fecretary  of 
ftate,  and  ininiftcr  plenipotentiary  at  the  concluding  of  the 
peace  of  Ryfvvick.  When  Sir  Jofcph  was  appointed  to  the 
fir  ft  of  thofe  high  offices,  he  took  our  author  as  his  Latin 
fl'cretary.  But  taciturnity  not  being  one  of  thofe  qualities 
which  Haines  was  eminent  for,  Sir  jofeph  found  that,  through 
his  means,  affairs  of  great  importance  frequently  tranfpired, 
even  before  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  thofe  who  were 

j  o 

more  immediately  concerned  in  them.  He  was,  therefore,, 
obliged  to  remove  him  from  an  employment  for  which  he. 
feemed  fo  ill  calculated;  but  recommended  him,  however,  to. 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  very  kindly  received ;  but  a  company  of  comedians 
coming  to  perform  at  Stirbidge  fair,  Mr.  Haines  took  fo 
fuddcn  an  inclination  for  their  employment  and  way  of  living, 
that  he  threw  away  his  cap  and  band,  and  immediately  join- 
ed their  company.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
reputation  of  his  theatrical  abilities  procured  him  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Theatre- royal  in  Drury-hne,  where  his  inimit- 
able performance  on  the  public  ftage,  together  with  his  vi- 
vacity and  plcafantry  in  private  converfation,  introduced 
him  not  only  to  the  acquaintance,  but  even  the  familiarity  of 
perfons  of  the  moft  exalted  abilities,  and  of  the  firlt  rank  in 
the  kingdom.  laibmuch,  that  a  certain  noble  duke,  being 

C  c  4  appointed 
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appointed  ambaflfador  to  the  French  court,  thought  it  no 
difgrace  to  take  Joe  Haines  with  him  as  a  companion,  who 
being,  befides  his  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  as  per- 
fect matter  of  the  French  and  Italian,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
native  of  the  refpective  capitals  of  Paris  and  Rome,  was 
greatly  rarefied  by  many  of  the  French  nobility.  On  his 
return  from  France,  where  he  had  aflumed  the  title  of  count, 
he  again  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftage,  on  which  he  continued 
till  1701,  on  the  4th  of  April  in  which  year  he  died  of  a 
fever,  after  a  very  fhort  illnefs,  at  his  lodgings  in  Hart- 
ftreet,  Long-acre,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Paul's,  Covent- garden. 

There  is  one  dramatic  piece,  faid  to  be  hi?,  intituled,  "  The 
"  Fatal  Miftake,  a  Tragedy,  1692,"  410.     But  the  com- 
pofition  of   it  is  fo  very   miferable,  and   fo  devoid  of  any 
marks  of  that  humour  and  fprightlincfs  which  ran  through 
his  whole  convcrfation,  that  fome  of  the  writers  feem  in- 
clinable to  acquit  him  of  being  the  author  of  it.     Yet  we 
know  not  whether  that  is  quite  a  fufficient  reafon  for  fo  do- 
ing, as  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find,  among  men  of 
profefied   drollery,  that  the  manner  is  much  more  than  the 
matter  ;  and  the  table,  as  Shakfpeare  has  it,  is  often  fet  in  a 
roar,  by  jokes,  which,  if  repeated   without  the   immediate 
humour  of  the  fpeaker,  to  accompany  them,  would  fcarcely 
excite  a  fmile,  unlefs  of  contempt.     And  it  is  remarkable  of 
the  very  perfon  we  are  now  treating  of,  that  fome  of  his 
prologues  and  epilogues,  which  ufed  to  force  thunder- claps 
ot  applaufe  from  the  audience  when  fpoken  by  himfelf,  and 
according  to  his  own  conceptions  in  the  writing  of  them, 
appear  but  flat  and  inlipid  v/hen  we  come  to  read  them  in 
the  clofet.     We  do  not  mean  this,  however,  in  any  degree  to 
depreciate  Mr.    Raines's  merit.     That  he  potfefted  a  great 
fhare  of  genuine  wit,  we  do  not  in  the  leaft  quefuon  ;  and  al- 
though every  jeft-book  will  furnifh  numbers  of  droll  turns 
of  humour,   which   are  faid   to  have   come  from  him,    we 
cannot  better  clofe  this  account  of  him,  than  by  the  repe- 
tition of  one  undoubtedly  authentic  Bon  Mot  of 'his,  handed 
down  to  us  by  his  contemporary  Colley  Gibber,  who,  in  his 
Apology,  relates  this  ftory.    ««  Joe  Haines,"  fays  he,  «  be- 
;  ing  afked  what  could  tranfport  Collier  into  fo  blind  a  zeal 
for  the  gener.il  fuppreflion  of  the  ftage,  when  only  fome 
particular  authors  had  abufed   it,  whereas  the  ftage,  he 
could  not  but  know,  was  generally  allowed,  when  Tightly 
:  conducted,  to  be  a  delightful  method  of  mending  our  mo- 
"  For  that  very  reafon,"  replied  Haines,  "  Col- 
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"  licr  is  by  profl-fi-on  a  moral-mender  himfclf,  anil  two  of  a 
"  trade,  you  know,  can  never  agree." 

HAKEWILL  (GEORGE),  a  learned  divine,  was  the  fon 
of  a  merchant  in  Exeter,  and  horn  there  in  1579.  ^'tcr  a  Vol 
proper  education  in  clallical  literature,  he  was  admitted  of 
St.  Alban's-hall  in  Oxford  ;  where  he  became  fo  noted  a 
difputant  and  orator,  that  it  f'cems  he  was  unanimoufly  elect- 
ed fellow  of  Exeter-college  at  two  years  (landing.  He  was 
afterwards  made  chaplain  to  prince  Charles,  and  archdeacon 
of  Surrey  in  1616  ;  but  never  raifed  to  any  higher  dignity, 
on  account  of  the  zealous  oppofition,  he  made  to  the  match 
of  the  Infanta  of  Spain  with  the  prince  his  mafter.  Wood 
relates  the  {lory  thus.  After  Plakewill  had  written  a  fmall 
tract  againft  that  match,  not  without  reflecting  on  the  Spa- 
niard, he  caufed  it  to  be  tranfcribed  in  a  fair  hand,  and  then 
prefented  it  to  the  prince.  The  prince  perufed  it,  and  (hew- 
ed it  to  the  king  :  who,  being  highly  offended  at  it,  caufed 
the  author  to  be  imprifoned.  This  was  in  Aug.  1621  ;  foon 
after  which,  being  releafed,  he  was  dilmifTed  from  his  attend- 
ance on  the  prince.  He  was  afterwards  elected  rector  of 
Exeter-college,  but  refided  very  little  there  ;  for  the  civil 
war  breaking  out,  he  retired  to  his  rectory  of  Heanton  near 
Barnftable  in  Devonfhi.ic,  and  there  continued  to  the  time 
of  his  death;  which  happened  in  1649.  He  wrote  feveral 
things  ;  but  his  principal  work,  and  that  for  which  he  is 
now  known,  is  "  An  Apology  or  Declaration  of  the  Power 
"  and  Providence  of  God  in  the  Government  of  the  World, 
"  proving  that  it  doth  not  decay,  &c."  in  four  books,  1627. 
To  which  were  added  two  more  in  the  third  edition,  i6:K, 

c  i- 

folio. 

He  had  a  brother  John,  who  was  mayor  of  Exeter  in 
1632  ;  and  an  elder  brother  William,  who  was  of  Exeter- 
college,  and  removed  from  thence  to  Lincoln's-inn,  where 
he  arrived  at  eminence  in  the  ftudy  of  the  common  law. 
He  was  always  a  Puritan,  and  therefore  had  great  intereft 
with  the  prevailing  party  in  the  civil  war.  He  publifhed  fome 
pieces  in  his  own  way  ;  and  among  the  reft,  "  The  Liberty 
"  of  the  Subject  againft  the  pretended  Power  of  Impofi- 
"  tions,  &c.  1641,"  410. 

HAKLUYT  (RICHARD),  famous  for  his  (kill  in  the  na- 
val hiftory  of  England,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  fa- 
mily at  F.yton  in  Herefordmire,  and  born  about  1553.  He 
was  trained  up  at  Weftminlter-fchool  ;  and,  in  1570,  re- 
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moved  to  Chrifl-church  college  in  Oxford.  While  he  was 
at  fchcol,  he  ufed  to  vifit  his  coufm  Richard  iinkluyt  of 
t".vt<>n,  Efq;  at  his  chambers  in  the  Middle-temple  :  which 
'Richurd  Hakluyt  was  well  known  and  efteemecl,  not  only 
by  fome  principal  minifters  of  ft  ate,  but  alfo  by  the  moil 
noted  pc.ions  among  the  mercantile  and  inaritiinc  part  of  the 
kingdom,  as  a  great  encourager  of  navigation,  and  the  im- 
provement of  trade,  arts,  and  manufactures.  At  this  gen- 
tleman's chambers  young  Hakluyt  met  with  books  of  cof- 
rnography,  voyages,  travels,  and  maps  ;  and  he  v/as  fo  in- 
finitely pleafed  with  them,  that  he  refolved  from  hencefor- 
ward to  diredt  his  ftudies  that  way,  to  which  hs  v/as  not  a 
little  encouraged  by  his  coufm.  For  this  purpofe,  as  foon 
as  he  got  to  Oxford,  he  made  himfelf  a  mailer  in  the  mo- 
dern as  well  as  ancient  languages  ;  and  then  read  over  what- 
ever printed  or  written  difcourfes  of  voyages  and  difcoveries, 
naviil  entcrprizes,  and  adventures  of  all  kinds  he  found  ex- 
tant, either  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanifh,  Portuguefe, 
French,  or  Englifh.  By  this  means  he  became  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  thefe  branches  of  fcience,  that  he  was  chofen  to 
read  public  lectures  in  them  at  Oxford,  and  was  the  firft 
man  there  who  introduced  maps,  globes,  fpheres,  and  other 
inftruments  of  this  art,  into  the  common  Ichools.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  he  became  known  to  and  refpected  by  the  prin- 
cipal fea  commanders,  merchants,  and  mariners  of  our  na- 
tion ;  and  though  it  was  but  a  few.  years  after  that  he  went 
to  refide  a  long  time  beyond  fea,  yet  his  fame  travelled  thi- 
ther long  before  him.  He  held  a  correfpondence  with  the 
learned  in  thefe  matters  abroad,  as  with  Ortelius,  the  king 
of  Spain's  cofrnographer,  Mercator,  &c. 

In  1582,  he  publiflied  a  fmall  "  Collection  of  Voyages 
u  and  Difcoveries  ;"  in  the  epiftle  dedicatory  of  which  to 
Mr.  Philip  Sidn?y  it  appears,  that  his  lecture  upon  naviga- 
tion above-mentioned  was  fo  well  approved  of  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  that  the  latter  made  feme  propofals  to  continue 
and  eftablifh  it  in  Oxford.  The  fame  year  he  received  par- 
ticular encouragements  from  fecretary  Walfingham  to  pur- 
fue  the  ftudy  of  cofmography,  and  to  perfevere  in  the  fame 
commendable  collections  and  communications.  The  fecre- 
tary alfo  gave  him  a  commillion  to  confer  with  the  mayor 
and  merchants  of  Briftol,  upon  the  naval  expedition  they 
v.-ere  undertaking  to  Newfoundland;  and  incited  him  to  im- 
part to  them  fuch  intelligence  and  atlvertifements,  as  he 
Ihould  think  ufcful.  Hakluyt  did  fo  ;  and  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  fervices  he  had  done  them,  the  fecretary  fent 
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him  the  following  letter,  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  voyages  in  folio.  "  Sir  Francis  \Vallingham  to  Mr. 
"  Richard  Hakluyt  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford.  I  undrr- 
irand,  as  well  by  a  letter  I  long  received  from  the  mayor 
of  Briftol,  as  by  conference  with  Sir  George  Pckham, 
that  you  have  endeavoured  and  given  much  light  for  the 
"  difcovery  of  the  Weftern  parts  yet  unknown.  As  your 
"  ftudie  in  thefe  things  is  very  commendable,  fo  I  thankc 
"  you  much  for  the  fame  ;  wifhing  you  to  continue  your 
"  travel  in  thefe  and  like  matters,  which  are  like  to  turne, 
"  not  only  to  your  owne  good  in  private,  but  to  the  public 
u  benefite  of  this  realm.  And  fo  I  bid  you  farewell.  From 
"  the  court,  the  nth  of  March  1582.  Your  loving  friend, 
"  Francis  Walfingham." 

About  1584,  he  attended  Sir  Edward  Stafford  as  his  chap- 
lain, when  that  gentleman  went  over  ambaffador  to  France ; 
and  continued  there  fome  years  with  him.  He  was  made  a 
prebendary  of  Briftol  in  his  abfence.  During  his  refidencc 
at  Paris,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  eminent 
mathematicians,  cofaiographers,  and  other  literati  in  his' 
own  fphere  of  ftudy.  He  enquired  after  every  thing  that 
had  any  relation  to  our  Englifh  difcoveries  ;  and  prevailed 
with  fome  to  fearch  their  libraries  for  the 'fame.  At  laft, 
having  met  with  a  choice  narrative  in  MS.  containing  "  The 
"  notable  Hiftory  of  Florida,"  which  had  been  difcovered 
about  20  years  before  by  captain  Loudonniere  and  other 
French  adventurers,  he  procured  the  publication  thereof  at 
Paris  at  his  own  expence.  This  was  in  1586  ;  and,  May 
1587,  he  published  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  it,  which  he 
dedicated,  after  the  example  of  the  French  editor,  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  The  fame  year  he  publifhed  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Peter  Martyr's  book,  intituled  "  De  Orbe  Novo," 
illuilrated  with  marginal  notes,  a  commodious  index,  a  map 
of  New  England  and  America,  and  a  copious  dedication, 
alfo,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  and  this  book  he  afterwards 
caufed  to  be  translated  into  Englifh. 

Hakluyt  returned  to  England  in  the  memorable  year  1588, 
and  applied  him  K  If  to  let  forth  the  naval  hiftory  of  England 
more  exprefsly  and  more  extensively  than  it  had  ever  yet  ap- 
peared :  and  in  this  he  was  encouraged  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh in  particular.     Fie  applied  himfelf  fo  clofely  to  amafs, 
tranilate,    and  digeft  all  voyages,  journals,  narratives,  pa- 
tents, letters,  intlruclions,  &c.  relating  to  the  Englifli  na- 
rions,  which  he  could  procure  either  in  print  or  in  MS. 
ihat,  towards  the  end  of  1589,  he  publilhed  his  faid  collec- 
tions 
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tions  in  one  volume  folio,  with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Francis 
Walfmgham,  who  was  a  principal  patron  and  promoter  ot 
the  work.     About  j  594,  he  entered  into  the  ftate  of  ma- 
trimony ;   yet  it  did  nor  divert  him   from  going  on  with  his 
collections  of  Englifh  voyages,  till  he  had  increafed  them 
into  three  volumes  folio  :  and  as  he  was  perpetually  employ- 
ed himfelf,  fo  he  did  not  ceafe  to  invite  others  to  the  fame 
cation   ufcful  labours.     Thus  Mr.  John  Pory,  whom  he  calls  his 
c  honeft,  induftrious,  and  learned  friend,  undertook,  at  his  in- 
h^YSlT  ftigation,  and  probably   under   his    infpeaion,    to  tranflate 
of  Voyages,  fro°n  the  Spnnifh  "  Leo's  Geographical  Hiftory  of  Africa," 
,  1600.  which  was  publifned  at  London,  1600,  in   folio.     Hakluyt 
himfelf  appeared  in  1601,  with  the  tranflation  of  another  hif- 
tory,  written  by  Antonio  Galvano  in  the  Portuguefe  tongue, 
and  corrected  and  amended  by  himfelf.     This  hiftory  was 
printed  in  410,  and  contains  a  compendious  relation  of  the 
moft  confiderable  difcoveries  in  various  parts  of  the  univerfe 
from  the  carlieft  to  the  later  times. 

In   1605,  he  was  made   a  prebendary  of  Weftminfter ; 
which,  with  the  re&ory  of  Wetheringfet  in  Suffolk,  is  all 
Ath.  Oxon.  the  ecclefiaftical  promotion  we  can  find  he  arrived  at.  About 
this  time  the  tranflation  of  Peter  Martyr's  "  Hiftory  of  the 
"  Weft-Indies"  was  undertaken,  and  nrft  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Lok,  at  the  requefl  and  encouragement  of  our  author  :  for, 
befides  his  own  publications  of  naval  hiftory,  far  fuperior  to 
any  thing  of  the  like  kind  that  had  ever  appeared  in  this 
kingdom,  he  was  no  lefs  a£tive  in  encouraging  others  to 
tranflate  and  familiarize  among  us  the  conquefts  and  difco- 
veries of  foreign  adventurers.     This,  and  the  fpirit  with 
which  he  allb  animated  thofe  of  his  countrymen,  who  were 
engaged  in  naval  enterprizes,  by  his  ufeful  communications, 
gained  the  higheft  efteem  and  honour  to  his  name  and  me- 
mory, from  mariners  of  all  ranks,  in  the  moft  diftant  na- 
tions no  lefs  than  his  own.     Of  this  there  are  feveral  in- 
ftances ;  and  particularly  in  thofe  Northern  difcoveries,  that 
were  made  at  the  charges  of  the   Mufcovy  merchants  in 
1608,  under  captain  W.  Hudfon:  when  among  other  places 
there  denominated,  on  the  continent  of  Greenland,  which 
were  formerly  difcovered,  they  diftinguifhed  an  eminent  pro- 
montory, lying  in  80  degrees  northward,  by  the  name  of 
Hakluyt's  Headland.     In   1609,-  he  publifhed  a  tranflation 
from   the  Portuguefe   of  an  hiftory  of  Virginia,  intituled, 
"  Virginia  richly  valued,  by  the  Defcription  of  the  maine 
*c  Land  of  Florida,  her  next  Neighbour,  &c."  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  right  worfhipful  counfellors,  and  others  the 
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chcarful  adventurers  for  the  advancement  of  that  Chriftian 
and  noble  plantation  of  Virginia.  Upon  the  revival  of  our 
plantation  in  that  country,  which  afterwards  enfucd,  Dray- 
ton  the  poet  thus  apoltrophifes  our  author,  in  his  "  Ode  to 
*'  the  Virginian  Voyage  :" 

"  Thy  voyages  attend 

"  Induftrious  Hakluyt ; 
"  Whofe  reading  fhall  inflame 

"  Men  to  feek  fame, 

"  And  much  to  commend 
"  To  after-times  thy  -wit." 

In  1611,  we  find  Edmund  Hakluyt,  the  fon  of  our  author, 
entered  a  Undent  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge.  In  the 
lame  year  the  Northern  difcoveries,  in  a  voyage  to  Peckora 
in  Ruflia,  called  a  full  and  aclive  current,  they  arrived  at  by 
the  name  of  Hakluyt's  River;  and,  in  1614,  it  appears 
that  the  banner  and  arms  of  the  king  of  England  were  ere£t- 
ed  at  Hakluyt's  Headland  above-mentioned.  Our  hiftorian 
died  Nov.  23,  1616,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 
His  MS.  remains,  which  might  have  made  another  volume, 
tailing  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Purchas,  were  difperfed  by  him 
throughout  his  four  volumes  of  voyages. 

HALDE  (JoHN  BAPTIST  DU),  a  learned  Frenchman, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1674;  and  entered  into  the  iociety  ot 
the  Jefuits,  among  whom  he  died  in  1743.  He  was  ex- 
tremely well  verfed  in  all  which  regarded  the  Afiatic  geo- 
graphy ;  and  we  have  of  his  a  work,  intituled,  "  Grande 
"  Description  de  la  Chine  &  de  la  Tartarie,"  which  he 
compofed  from  original  memoirs  of  the  Jefuitical  mifiiona- 
ries.  This  great  and  learned  work,  on  which  he  fpent  much 
time  and  pains,  was  publifhed  after  his  death  in  four  volumes 
folio  ;  and  contains  many  curious  and  interefting  particu- 
lars. He  was  concerned  in  a  collection  of  letters,  called 
ct  DCS  Lettres  Edifiantes,"  in  18  volumes,  begun  by  father 
Gobicn.  Pie  publiihed  alfo  fome  Latin  poems  and  orations. 

HALE  (Sir  MATTHEW),  a  moft  learned  lawyer,  and 
chief  julHce  of  the   King's-bench,  was  born  at  Alderfly  in 
Glouceilerfhire,  Nov.  ;,  1609.      His  father  was  a  barrifter  Li!>  and  ^ 
of  Lip.coln's-inn  ;  and  being  puritanically  inclined,  caufed  ^ 
him  to  be  inftructed  in  grammar-learning  by  Mr.  Staunton,  Hale,  b   .,. 
vicar   of  Wotton-under-Edge,  a  noted   Puritan.     In  1626, Buraet, 
he  was  admitted  of  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  laid  10ji> 
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the  foundation  of  that  learning  and  knowledge,  on  which  he 
afterwards  railed  fo  vaft  a  fuperftructure.  Here  however  he 
fell  into  many  levities  and  extravagances,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  go  along  v/ith  his  tutor,  who  went  chaplain  to  lord 
Vere  into  the  Low-countries,  with  a  refclution  of  entering 
himfelf  into  the  prince  of  Orange's  army:  from  which  mad 
fcheme  he  was  diverted,  by  being  engaged  in  a  law-fuit  with 
Sir  William  Whitmore,  who  laid  claim  to  part  of  his  cftate. 
Afterwards,  by  the  perfuafions  of  ferjeant  Glanville,  he  re- 
folved  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  lav/,  and  was  admitted  of  Lin- 
coln's-inn,  Nov.  1629.  And  now  he  became  as  grave,  as 
before  he  had  been  gay  ;  ftudied  at  the  rate  of  16  hours  a 

Burnet,  &c.  day  ;  and  threw  afide  all  appearance  of  vanity  in  his  apparel. 

p.  ii.  He  is  faid  indeed  to  have  neglected  the  point  of  drefs  fo  much, 
that,  being  a  ftrong  and  well-built  man,  he  was  once  taken 
by  a  prefs-gang,  as  a  perfon  very  fit  for  fea-fervice  :  which 
pleafant  miitake  made  him  regard  more  decency  in  his  cloaths 
for  the  future,  though  never  to  any  fuperfluity  or  vanity  in 
them.  What  confirmed  him  ftill  more  in  a  ferious  and  re- 
.  gular  way  of  life,  was  an  accident,  which  is  related  to  have 
befel  one  of  his  companions.  Hale,  with  other  young 
ftudents  of  the  Inn,  being  invited  out  of  town,  one  of  the 
company  called  for  fo  much  .wine,  that,  notwithftanding  all 
Hale  could  do  to  prevent  it,  he  went  on  in  his  excefs,  till 
he  fell  down  as  dead  before  them  :  fo  that  all  prefent  were 
not  a  little  affrighted  at  it,  and  did  what  they  could  to  bring 
him  to  hirnfelf  again.  This  particularly  affected  Hale,  be- 
ing naturally  of  a  religious  make  ;  who  thereupon  went 
into  another  room,  and,  falling  down  upon  his  knees,  prayed 
earneftly  to  God,  both  for  his  friend,  that  he  might  be  re- 
ftored  to  life  again,  and  for  himfelf,  that  he  might  be  for- 
given the  being  prefent  and  countenancing  fo  much  excefs  : 
•and  he  vowed  to  God  that  he  would  never  again  keep  com- 
pany in  that  manner,  nor  drink  a  health  while  he  lived.  His 
friend  recovered  ;  and  henceforward  he  forfook  all  his  gay 

ti/J.  p.  s,   acquaintance,  and  divided  his  whole  time  between  the  duties 

9>  «c"         Of  region,  and  the  ftudics  of  his  profeflion. 

Not  fatisfted  with  the  law-books  then  publifhed,  but  re- 
folved  to  take  things  from  the  fountain-head,  he  was  very 
diligent  in  fearching  records  ;  and  with  collections  out  of 
the  books  he  read,  together  with  his  own  learned  obferva- 
t.  .I;--,  he  made  a  moft  valuable  common-place  book.  He 
-  early  taken  notice  of  by  the  attorney-general  Noy,  who 
directed  him  in  his  {Indies,  and  admitted  him  to  fuch  an  inti- 
macy with  him,  that  he  came  to  be  called  young  Noy.  Sel- 
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uvn  aifo  foon  found  him  out,  and  took  fuch  a  liking  to  him, 
that  he  not  only  lived  in  great  friendship  with  him,  but  left, 
him  at  his  death  one  of  his  executors.  Seldcn  put  him  upon 
a  more  (.nUugic!  purfuit  of  learning,  which  he  had  before 
confined  to  his  own  profefiion  ;  l"o  that  he  arrived  in  time  to 
a  conhcicrahie  knowledge  in  the  civil  lav/,  in  arithmetic,  al- 
gebra, and  other  mathematical  fcitnces,  as  well  as  in  phyfic, 
anatomy,  nnd  iurgery.  He  was  alfo  very  converfant  in 
pcrimental  philoibphy,  and  other  branches  of  philofophical 
learning  ;  and  in  ancient  hiftory  and  chronology.  But  above 
nil,  he  icemed  to  have  made  divinity  his  chief  ftudy,  fo  that 
thole  who  rend  what  he  has  written  upon  theological  quef- 
tions,  might  be  inclined  to  think,  that  he  had  itudied  no- 
thing tile.  "  It  is  incredible,"  fays  Burner.,  "  that  one  Life,  &c. 
"  man,  in  no  great  compafs  of  years,  fhould  have  acquired  ?•  l8'  J9* 
<c  fuch  a  variety  of  knowledge  ;  and  that  in  fciences  which 
"  require  much  leifure  and  application.  But  as  his  parts 
"  were  quick,  and  his  appreheniion  lively,  his  memory  great, 
"  and  his  judgement  ftrong,  fo  his  indultry  was  almolt  in- 
"  dektia;ablc.  He  rofe  always  betimes  in  the  mornine; 

O  J  *-jp 

"  v/as  never  idle;  fcarce  ever  held  any  difcourfe  about  news, 
"  except  with  fome  few  in  whom  he  confided  entirely.  He 
"  entered  into  no  correfpondence  by  letters,  except  about 
"  neceftary  bufmefs,  or  matters  of  learning,  and  fpent  very 
"  little  time  in  eating  or  drinking  :  for  as  he  never  went  to 
"  public  feaiis,  fo  he  gave  no  entertainments  but  to  the 
"  poor.  He  followed  our  Saviour's  direction,  of  feafting 
"  none  but  thefe  literally  :  and  in  eating  and  drinking  he 
"  obierved  not  only  great  plainnefs  and  moderation,  but 
"  lived  fo  philofophically,  that  he  always  ended  his  meal 
"  with  an  appetite  ;  by  which  he  not  only  loir  little  time 
"  when  he  dined,  but  was  lit  for  any  exercife  of  the  mind 
"  immediately  after.  By  thefe  means  he  gained  a  great 
"  deal  of  time,  which  others  for  the  moft  part  wafte  unpro- 
"  fitably." 

Some  time  before  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  began  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world  ;  but 
then,  oblerving  how  difficult  it  was  to  prefervc  his  integrity, 
and  vet  live  fecurely,  he  refolved  to  follow  thofc  two  maxims 
of  tiie  Roman  Atticus,  whom  he  propofed  to  himfelf  as  n 
pattern  ;  viz,.  '*  To  engage  in  no  faction  nor  meddle  in 
*'  public  buhnefs,  and  conitantly  to  favour  and  relieve  thofe 
"  that  wereloweft."  He  often  relieved  the  Royalifts  in  their 
nec.crlir.ies,  which  fo  ingratiated  him  with  them,  that  he  cam.? 
generally  to  be  employed  by  them  in  his  profcH'.on.  He  w:.s 
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one  of  the  counfel  to  the  earl  of  Straffbrd,  archbiihop  Laud* 
and  king  Charles  himfelf ;  as  alfo  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 

Burnet,  Sec.  the  earl  of  Holland,  the  lord  Capel,  and  the  lord  Craven  : 

p.  -z,  ii.  but  being  efteemed  a  plain  honeft  man,  and  of  great  know- 
ledge in  the  law,  he  was  entertained  by  both  parties,  the 
Prefbyterians  as  well  as  Loyalifb.  In  1643,  ^e  to°^  ^e 
covenant,  and  appeared  feveral  times  with  other  lay  perfons 
among  the  aflembly  of  divines.  He  was  then  in  great  efteem 
with  the  parliament,  and  employed  by  them  in  feveral  af- 
fairs for  his  counfel,  particularly  in  the  reduction  of  the  gar- 
rilbn  at  Oxford  ;  being,  as  a  lawyer,  added  to  the  commif- 
fioners  named  by  the  parliament,  to  treat  with  thofe  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  In  that  capacity  he  did  good  fervice, 
by  advifing  them,  cfpecially  the  general  Fairfax,  to  preferve 
that  feat  of  learning  from  ruin.  Afterwards,  though  he  was 
greatly  grieved  at  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  yet  he  took  the 
oath  called  the  Engagement;  and,  Jan.  1651-2,  was  one  . 

whiteiock's  of  thofe  appointed  to  confider  of  the  reformation  of  the  law. 

Memorial.,  Cromwell,  who  well  knew  the  advantage  it  would  be  to 
''have  the  countenance  of  fuch  a  man  as  Hale  to  his  courts, 
never  left  importuning  him,  till  he  accepted  the  place  of  one 
of  the  juftices  of  the  common  bench,  as  it  was  called  :  for 
which  purpofe  he  was  by  writ  made  ferjeant  at  law,  Jan.  25, 
1653-4.  In  that  ilation  he  atited  with  great  integrity  and 
courage.  He  had  at  firft  great  fcruples  concerning  the  au- 
thority under  which  he  v/as  to  act :  and  after  having  gone 
two  or  three  circuits,  he  refufed  to  fit  any  more  on  the  crown . 
fide  ;  that  is,  to  try  any  more  criminals.  He  had  indeed  fo 
carried  himfelf  in  ibme  trials,  that  the  powers  then  in  being 
were  not  unwilling  he  fhould  withdraw  himfelf  from  med- 

*j 

dling  any  farther  in  them  :  of  which  Burnet  gives  the  fol- 
I.'.f-,  &c.  lowing  inftance.  Soon  after  he  was  made  a  judge,  a  trial 
was  brought  befc-re  him  upon  the  circuit  at  Lincoln^  con- 
cerning the  murder  of  one  of  the  townfmen,  who  had  been 
of  the  king's  party,  and  was  killed  by  a  foldier  of  the  garri- 
fon  there.  He  was  in  the  field  with  a  fowling-piece  on  his 
(boulder,  which  the  foldier  feeing,  he  came  to  him  and  find, 
he  wr.s  acling  againft  an  order  the  protector  had  made,  viz. 
*l  That  none  who  had  been  of  the  king's  party  fhould  carry 
"  arms  ;"  and  fo  would  have  forced  the  piece  from  him. 
But  the  other  not  regarding  the  order,  and  being  the  ftrongcr 
man,  threw  down  the  foldier;  and  having  beat  him,  feft 
Lm.  The  foldicr  went  to  the  town,  and  telli"i2;  a  comrade 
how  lie  had  been  ufed,  got  him  to  go  with  him,  and  help 
-  to  bv  reversed  on  his  adveifurv.  They  both  watched 
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his  coming  to  town,  and  one  of  them  \vcnt  to  him  to  de- 
mand his  gun  ;  which  he  refufing,  the  Ibldii-r  ihuek  at  him  ; 
and  asihey  were  ftruggling,  the  other  came  behind,  and  ran 
his  {Word 'into  his  body,  of  which  he  presently  died.  It  was 
in  the  time  of  the  aiiizes,  (b  they  were  both  tried.  Againft 
the  one  there  was  no  evidence  of  malice  prcpenfc,  fo  he  was 
only  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  burnt  in  the  hand  ; 
but  the  other  was  found  guilty  of  murder  :  and  though  co- 
lonel Whalcy,  who  commanded  the  garrifon,  came  into  the 
court,  and  urged,  that  the  man  was  killed  only  for  difobey- 
ing  the  protector's  order,  and  that  the  foldier  was  but  doing 
his  duty;  yet  the  judge  regarded  both  his  reafonings  and 
threaten!  n  as  very  little,  and  therefore  not  only  gave  fentence 
againft  him,  but  ordered  the  execution  to  be  fo  fuddenly 
done,  that  it  might  not  be  pofiible  to  procure  a  reprieve. 

When  Cromwell  died,  he  not  only  excufed  himfelf  from  - 
accepting  the  mourning  that  was  fent  him,  but  alfo  refufed 
the  new  commiflion  offered  him  by  Richard ;  alledging,  that 
"  he  could  a£l  no  longer  under  fuch  authority."  He  did  not  But-net,  &c 
fit  in  Cromwell's  fecond  parliament  in  1656;  but  in  Ri- p< 
chard's,  which  met  in  Jan.  1658-9,  he  was  one  of  the  bur- 
geiVes  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  the  Healing  Parlia- 
ment in  1660,  which  recalled  Charles  II.  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  knights  for  the  county  of  Glouceftcr  ;  and  moved, 
that  a  committee  might  be  appointed,  to  look  into  the  pro- 
poiltions  that  had  been  made,  and  the  conceffions  that  had 
been  offered  by  Charles  I.  during  the  late  war,  that  from 
thence  fuch  propofirions  might  be  digefted,  as  they  fhould 
.think  fit  to  be  fent  over  to  the  king  at  Breda.  The  king  Gurnet's 
upon  his  return  recalled  him  in  June,  by  writ,  to  the  degree  ,n 
of  ferjeant  at  law  :  and,  upon  fettling  the  courts  in  Wi.ll-  Vol.  I. 
minfter-hail,  conilituted  him  in  November  chief  baron  of 
the  Exchequer.  When  chancellor  Clarendon  delivered  him 
his  commifiion,  he  told  him,  that  "  if  the  king  could  have 
"  found  out  an  honefter  and  fitter  man  for  that  employment, 
"  he  would  not  have  advanced  him  to  it;  and  that  he  !::.d 
"  therefore  preferred  him,  becaufe  he  knew  none  that  de- 
"  ferved  it  Co  well."  He  continued  n  years  in  that  place,  Burnet's 
and  very  much  raifed  the  reputation  and  practice  of  the  L 
court  by  his  impartial  sdminiFcration  of  juftice,  as  alfo  by 
his  generoiity,  vail  diligence,  and  great  exachicfs  in  t:  ir.ls. 
According  to  his  rule  of  favouring  and  relieving  thcfe  that 
were  loweft,  he  was  now  very  charitable  to  the  Noncon- 
formifts,  and  took  care  to  cover  them  as  much  as  poffible 
from  the  Severities  of  the  law.  He  thought  many  of  them 
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had  merited  highly  in  the  affair  of  the  king's  reftoratlon,  atrc! 
at  lead  deferred  that  the  terms  of  conformity  fhould  not 
have  been  made  fiddler  than  they  were  before  the  war.  But 
as  he  lamented  the  too  rigorous  proceedings  againft  them, 
fo  he  declared  himfelf  always  on  the  fide  of  the  church  of 
England:  faying,  "  Thofe  of  the  feparation  were  good  men? 
"  but  they  had  narrow  fouls,  or  they  would  not  break  the 
cc  peace  of  the  church  about  fuch  inconfiderable  matters  as 
'•'••"  the  points  in  difference  were."  In  1671,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  place  of  lord  chief  juftice  of  England,  and  be- 
haved in  that  high  ftation  with  his  ufual  ftric"tnefs,  regularity, 
and  diligence  :  but  about  four  years  and  a  half  after  this  ad- 
vancement, he  was  on  a  fudden  brought  very  low  by  an  in- 
flammation in  his  midriff,  which  in  two  days  time  broke  his 
conflitution  to  that  degree,  that  he  never  recovered  :  for  his 
illnefs  turned  to  an  afthma,  which  terminated  in  a  dropfy. 
Finding  himfelf  unable  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion, he  petitioned,  in  Jan.  1675-6,  for  a  writ  of  eafe  ; 
which  being  delayed,  he  furrendcred  his  office  in  February. 
He  died  Dec.  25th  following,  and  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard of  Alderley  among  his  anceftors  :  for  he  did  not  ap-^ 
prove  of  burying  in  churches,  but  ufed  to  fay>  "  That 
"  churches  were  for  the  living,  and  church-yards  for  the 
Ibid  p.  -c.«  dead."  He  was  knighted  foon  after  the  Restoration  ;  ami 
f.vice  married,  having  by  his  firft  wife  ten  children. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  things  which  were  publifhed 
by  himfelf:  namely,  j.  "  An  EfTay  touching  the  Gravita- 
"  tion  or  Non-gravitation  of  Fluid  Bodies,  and  the  Reafons 
"  thereof."  2.  "  Difficiles  Nugae,  or  Obfervations  touch- 
ing  the  Torricellian  Experiment,  and  the  various  Solutions 
of  the  fame,  efpecially  touching  the  Weight  and  Elafti- 
city  of  the  Air."  3.  "  Obfervations  touching  the  Prin- 
ciples  of  natural  Motion,  and  efpecially  touching  Rare- 
'  faction  and  Condehfation."  4.  "  Contemplations  moral 
"  and  divine."  5.  "  An  Englifh  Tranflation  of  the  Life 
"  of  Porhponius  Atticus,  written  by  Corn.  Nepos;  toge- 
"  thcr  with  Obfervations  political  and  moral."  6.  "  The 
;  primitive  Origination  of  Mankind  confidered  and  ex- 
;  plained  according  to  the  Light  of  Nature,  &c."  He  left 
alfo  at  his  dcceafe  other  works  which  were  publifhed;  name- 
ly* I.  "  Picas  of  the  Crown  j  or  a  methodical  Summary  of 
:  the  principal  Matters  relating  to  that  Subject."  2.  "  Dif- 
'  courfe  touching  Provifions  for  the  Poor."  3.  "  A  Trea- 
:  ti  ft:  touching  the  Sheriffs  Accounts:"  to  which  is  joined 
"  TriHl  of  Witches  ;it  the  Affixes  held  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
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*•   mund's  on  M  .:vh  i,  1064."     4-   "  ^  Tit  of  t 

"  Nature  of  true  Rcli.        ,  'ifcs  of  its   Cornr^.io;:, 

"  and  the  Church's  Calamity  by  -Men's  Addi  ,.-1  V^- 

"  leiiG-s,  with  the   dcfired  Cure."     5.   Several   traits j  as, 
"  A  Difcourfe  of  Religion  under  three  Heads,  &c." 
"  Treatile  concerning  Provifion  for  the  Poor"  already  men- 
tioned."   "  A  Letter  to  his  Children,  advifing  them  how  to 
*'  behave  in  their  Speech."     "  A  Letter  to  one  of  his  fons 
"  after  his  Recovery  from  the  Small-pox."     6.   "  Difcourfe 
"  of  the  Knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourfelves,  firft  by  the 
"  Light  of  Nature,  fecondly,  by  the  facrcd  Scriptures."     7. 
"  The  original  Inftitution,  Power,  and  Jurifdiciion  of  Par- 
"  liaments."  8.  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Picas  of  ,he  Crown;" 
firft  publifhed  in  1736  from  his  original  MS.  and  the  feveral 
references  to  the   records  examined  by  the  originals,  with 
large  notes,  by  Scllom  Emlyn  of  Lincoln's-inn,  Efq;  2  vols. 
folio.     The  Houfe  of  Commons  had  made  an  order,  Nov. 
29,  1680,  that  it  fliould  be  printed  then;  but  it  never  was 
printed  till  1736.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  fociety  of 
Lincolu's-inn  his  A1S.  books,  of  ineftimable  value,  which 
he    had    been   near  40  years    in  gathering  with  great  in- 
duftry  and  expence.     "  He  denred  they  (hould  be  kept  fafe 
"  and  all  together,  bound  in  leather,  raid  chained  ;  not  lent 
"  out  or  difpofed  of:  only,  if  any  of  his  pofterity  of  that 
"  fociety  fhould  defire  to  tranfcribe  any  book,  and  give  good 
<£  caution  to  reftorc  it  again  in  a  prefixed  time,  they  fliould 
"  be  lent  to  him,  and  but  one  volume  at  a  time  :  They  are," 
fays  he,  "  a  treafure  not  fit  for  every  man's  view;  nor  is  E::rnet3&c. 
"  every  man  capable  of  making  ule  of  them."  p>  Il6> 

HALES   (JoiiN),    ufually  called  the  Ever  Memorable, 
was  born  at  iiath  in  Somerfetfliire,  in  1584,  and  educated 
in  grammar-learning  there.     At   13  years  of  age,  he  was  Ath.  Oxon. 
fent  to  Corpus-Chriln  college  in  Oxford;    and,  in  1605,  Vcl- *•'• 
chofen  fellow  of  Merton  by  the  intereir.  and  contrivance  of 
Sir  Henry  Savile,  warden  of  that  college  ;  who,  obfervir.g 
the  prodigious  pregnancy  of  his  parts,  refolved  to  bring  hi:n 
in,  and  employed  him,  ti.  '-^ung,  in  his  edition  of  the 

works  of  St.  Chryfoftc:n.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue  was  fo  confummate,  that  he  was  nor  only  appointed 
to  read  the  Greek  lefture  in  his  college,  but  ulfo  made  in 
1612  Greek  profeffor  to  the  univerfity.  Sir  Thomas  Bod- Ibid, 
ley,  founder  of  the  Bodleian  library,  dying  in  1613,  Hales 
\V,AS  chofen  by  the  univerfity  to  make  his  funeral  oration  : 
^nl  the  fame  year  admitted  a  fellow  of  Eton -college.  Five  ilU. 
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t-ears  after,  in  1618,  he  accompanied  Sir  Dudley  Carle  ton, 
king  James's  ambatfador  to  the  Hague,  in  quality  of  chap- 
lain ;  and  by  this  means  procured  admifiion  to  the  fynod  of 
Dort,  held  at  that  time.  He  had  the  advantage  of  being 
prcient  at  the  feflions  or  meetings  of  that  fynod,  and  was 
witnefs  to  all  their  proceedings  and  tranfaction's  ;  of  which 
he  gave  Sir  Dudley  an  account  in  a  feries  of  letters,  printed 
afterwards  among  his  "  Golden  Remains."  Hrs  friend  Fa- 
rindon  tells  us,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  this  collection,  that 
Hales  "  in  his  younger  days  was  a  Calvinifi,  and  even  then 
"  when  he  was  employed  at  that  fynod  ;  and  that  at  the  well 
"  prefiing  of  St.  John  iii.  16.  by  Epifcopius  there,  '  I  bid 
"  John  Calvin  good  night,'  as  he  hath  often  told  me."  He 
grew  very  fond  of  the  Remonftrants  method  of  theologizing  ; 
and  after  his  return  to  England,  being  of  a  frank  and  open 
difpof.tion,  wrote  and  talked  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  brought 
him  under  the  fufpicion  of  being  inclined  to  Socinianifm  :  fo 
far,  in  fhort,  that  books  actually  written  by  Socinians  were 
attributed  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  a  mo  ft  ardent  thirft  after  truth, 
end  a  defire  to  have  religion  freed  from  whatever  did  not  be- 
long to  it,  and  reduced  to  its  primitive  purity  and  fimplicity; 
which  temper  of  his  was  fufficiently  made  known  by  a  fmall 
tract:,  he  wrote  for  the  ufe  of  his  friend  Chillingworth,  con- 
cerning Schifm  and  Schifmatics ;  in  which  he  traced  the 
original  caufe  of  all  Schifm,  and  delivered  with  much  free- 
dom, his  principles  about  ecclefiaftical  peace  and  concord. 
This  tracl  being  handed  about  in  MS.  a  copy  of  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Laud  ;  who,  being  difpleaied  with  fame  things 
in  it,  occafioned  Hales  to  draw  up  a  vindication  of  himfelf, 
in  a  remarkable  letter,  which  was  firft  printed  in  the  jth 
edition  of  a  pamphlet,  intituled  "  Difficulties  and  Difcour- 
"  agcments,  &c."  He  alfo  fent  for  him,  in  1638,  to  Lam- 
beth, and,  after  a  conference  of  feveral  hours,  appears  not 
only  to  have  been  been  reconciled  to  him,  but  even  to  have 
admitted  him  into  his,  friendfliip.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  Archbp.  ufcd  Hales's  afliftance  in  compofmg  the  fecond 
edition,  in  1639,  of  his  "  Anfwer  to  the  Jefuit  Fiflier," 
where  the  objections  of  A.  C.  againft  the  firft  edition  are  fo 
fully  and  fo  learnedly  confuted  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  Hales 
was  the  fame  year  preferred  to  a  canonry  of  Windfor,  which 
could  not  be  done  without  the  approbation  and  favour  of  the 
Archbp.  This,  however,  he  did  not  enjoy  longer  than  to 
inning  of  the  civil  wars  in  1642.  About  die  time  of 
';;,  he  retired  from  the  college  at  Eton  to  private 
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lodgings  in  that  town,  where  he  remained  for  a  quarter  of  a 
r  unknown  to  any  one,  living  only  upon  bread  .;nJ  beer; 
and  when  he  lu-nrd  of  the  Archbp's  death,  wiihcd  his  own 
h<  ;u!  luid  It  en  t..U,i  oir'ir.ftead  of  his.  He  contimu:d  in  his 
fellowihip  at  Eton,  though  refufing  the  Covenant,  nor  com- 
plying in  any  tiling  with  the  times;  but  was  ejccLd  upon 
his  reiulal  to  take  the  K  -  lent.  After  this,  he  under- 

went incredible  hardships,  and  was  obliged  to  fell  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  libraries  that  ever  was  in  the  poileflion  of  a. 
private  man,  for  the  fupport  of  himfelf  and  his  friend*. 

Nothing  {hews  the  unfortunate  condition  he  was  and  had 
been  in,  better  than  the  converfation  he  had  one  day  with 
his  i-uimate  friend  Farindon.  This  worthy  perfon  coming 
to  fee  Hales  fome^few  months  before  his  death,  found  him  in 
mean  lodgings  at  Eton,  but  in  a  temper  gravely  chear- 
ful,  and  well  becoming  a  good  man  under  fuch  circum- 
ilances.  After  a  flight  and  homely  dinner,  fuitable  to  their - 
fituation,  fomc  difcourfe  pafled  between  them  concerning 
their  old  friends,  and  the  black  and  difmal  afpedt  of  the  times  ; 
and  at  laft,  Hales  afked  Farindon  to  walk  out  with  him  into 
the  church-yard".  There  this  unhappy  man's  neceilities  prefT- 
ed  him  to  tell  his  friend,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  fell  his 
whole  library,  fave  a  few  books,  which  he  had  given  away, 
and  fix  or  eight  little  books  of  devotion,  which  lay  in  his 
chamber  ;  and  that  for  money,  he  had  no  more  than  what 
he  then  {hewed  him,  which  was  about  feven  or  eight  {hil- 
lings ;  and  "  bcfides,"  faid  he,  "  I  doubt  I  am  indebted  for 
*4  my  lodging."  Farindon,  it  feems,  did  not  imagine  that 
it  had  been  Ib  very  low  with  him,  and  therefore  was  much 
furprized  to  hear  it ;  but  faid,  that  "  he  had  at  prefent  mo- 
"•  ncy  to  command,  and  to-morrow  would  pay  him  fifty- 
"  pounds,  in  part  of  the  many  fums  he  and  his  wife  had  re- 
*'  ceived  of  him  in  their  great  necefnties,  and  would  pay  him 
*'  more  as  he  fhould  want  it."  But  Hales  replied,  "  No, 
"  you  don't  owe  me  a  penny  ;  or,  if  you  do,  I  here  forgive 
"  you ;  for  you  {hall  never  pay  me  a  penny.  I  know  you 
"  and  yours  will  have  occafion  for  much  more  than  what 
"  you  have  lately  gotten :  but  if  you  know  any  other  friend 
"  that  hath  too  full  a  purfe,  and  will  fpare  me  fome  of  it, 
*'  I  will  not  refufe  that."  To  this  Hales  added,  "  When  I 
*'  die,  which  I  hope  is  not  far  off,  for  I  am  weary  of  this 
"  uncharitable  world,  I  defire  you  to  fee  me  buried  in  that 
*'  place  in  the  church-yard,"  pointing  to  the  place.  "  But 
"  why  not  in  the  church,"  faid  Farindon,  "  with  the  pro- 
*'  voit  (Sir  Henry  Savile),  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  the  reft 
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«  of  your  friends  arc!  predccefibrs  r"     4{  Becaufe,"  fays  he, 
u  I  am  neither  the  founder  of  it,  nor  have  I  been  a  bene- 
jtor  to  it,  nor  fh.;ll  I  ever  now  be  able  to  be  fo,  I  am 
«  fatisfied."     He   died   Ivlay  ig,  1656,  aged  72;  and  the 
fter  v.-as  buried  in  Eton-college  church-yard.     He  is 
>rted  to  have  Cii.l  in  his  former  days,  that  he  "  thought 
.  "  he  fiiouki  never  die  a  martyr  ;"  but  he  fuffered  more  than 
ftany  martyrs  have  fuFrercd,  and  certainly  died  little  lefs  than 
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iea  martyr  to  the  eftablifhment  in  church  and  ftate. 


Ln/jCo^      All  'writers  and  parties  have  agreed  in  giving  to  him  the 
char  after  of  one  of  the  greateft  as  well  as  beft  of  men,  that 

Ath.  Oxon.  any  aLre  !r.^  produced.     "  He  was,"  fays  Wood,  "highly 
"  efteeined  by  learned   v<  id,  arid   wit  '  ;   leas  ; 

"  from  v>h'vn  he  f,  1  brn  failed  to  receive  letters  every  week, 
"  \vherein  his  judgement  was  defired  as  to  feveral  points  of 
"  learnirr:."  And  as  with  the  profound  learning  of  a  fcho- 
]ar,  he  ;  the  politeueis  of  a  man  of  wit,  fo  the  fame 
hiftorian  '  that  "  when  the  king  and  court  redded  at 

«c  \Vindfor,  he  vvns  frequented  by  noblerr.cn  and  courtiers, 
"  who  celijihted  much  in  his  company  •,  not  for  his  fevere 
"  or  retired  walks  of  learning,  but  for  his  polite  difcourfes, 
"  ftorit:?,  and.  portry,  in  which  laft,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  was 
'*  exec"'  .  '  l^hat  he  had  a  talent  for  poetry,  appears 
froiiv  Sir  John  Suckling's  mentioning  him  in  his  "  Seffion 
"  cf  ?oet^  : 

^  Kaks  fet  by  himfelf  moft  gravely  did  fmile 
"  To  fe-.'  them  about  nothing  keep  fuch  a  coil. 
"  Apc.b  iv'.d  fpied  him,  but  knowing  his  mind 
"  Paft  by,  2:iJ*cal!ed  Falkland  that  fat  juft  behind:" 

and  it  is  well  known,  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
tr.e  IT. oft  eminent  wits  and  poets  of  his  time,  fuch  as  Falk- 
land, Buckling,  Davenant,  Jonfon,  &c.     But  his  talent  for 
joetry,  how  excellent  foever,  was  fur  from  being  the  moft 
confiderable  cf  his  accomplishments,  as  Bp.  Pearfon  will  in- 
;t°^  form  us  upon  his  own  knowledge:  for  he  tells  us,  that  he 
'.s(hall  fpeak  nothing  more  than  long  experience  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him  {hall  warrant  him  to  (peak.     "  Mr. 
"  Hales,"  fays  he,  "  was  a  man  of  as  great  fharpnefs,  quick- 
li  r.efs,  and  ftibtilty  of  \vit,  as  ever  this  or  perhaps  any  na- 
<c  tion  bred.     His  induftry  did  ftrive,  if  it  were  poinble,  to 
l£  equal  the  largcnefs  of  his  capacity,  whereby  he  became  as 
'  great  a  mafter  of  polite,  various,  and  univerfal  learn 
"  as  ever  yet  convcrfed  with  books.     Proportionate  to  his 
(C  reading  was  his  meditation;  which  hirnifhed  him  with  a 
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judgement  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  of  man,  built  upon 
unordinary  notions,  railed  out  of  drangc  obfn  vation-  and 
comprehenfive  thoughts  within  himfelf.     So  that  he  really 
was  .1  moil  prodigious  example  of  an   acute    and  piercing 
*'  wit,  of  a  vafl  and  illimited  knowledge,  of  a  iVverr  and 
"  profound  judgement.      Although   this   may  fecm,    as  in 
itfclf  it  triily  is   a   grand  elogium,  yet  1    cannot  cftecm 
him  Icfs  in  any  thing  which  belongs  to  good  men,  than 
in  thole  intellectual  perfections  ;   and  had  he  never  under- 
"  dood  a  letter,  he  had  other  ornaments  fufficicnt  to  endear 
*c  him.     For  he  was  of  a  nature,  as  we  ordinarily  fpeak,  fo 
"  kind,  fo  fweet,  fo  courting  all  mankind,  of  an  affability 
"  fo  prompt,  fo  ready  to  receive  all  conditions  of  men,  that 
'"  I  conceive  it  near  as  eafy  a  talk  to  become  fo  knowing,  as 
"  fo  obliging.     As  a  Chridian,  none  was  ever  more  ac- 
*'  quainted  with   the   nature  of  the   Gofpel,  bccaufe   none 
"  more  dudious  of  the  knowledge  of  it,  or  more  curious  in 
"  the  fearch,  which,  being  drengthened  by  thofe  great  ad- 
*'  vantages   before  mentioned,    could    not  prove  otherwife 
"  than  highly  effectual.     He  took  indeed  to  himfelf  a  liberty 
"  of  judging,  not  of  others,  but  for  himfelf;  and  if  ever 
**  any  man  might  be  allowed  in  thofe  matters  to  judge,  it 
*'  was  he  who  had  fo  long,  fo  much,  fo  advantageoufly  con- 
"  fidercd  ;  and,  which  is  more,  never  could  be  faid  to  have 
*c  had  the  lead  worldly  defign  in  his  determinations.     He 
"  was  not  only  -mod  truly  and   drictly  jud  in  his  fecular 
**  tranfactions,  mod  exemplarily  meek  ajid  humble  notwith- 
"  {landing  his  perfections,  but  beyond  all  example  charita- 
*'  blc,  giving  unto  all,  preferving  nothing  but  his  books  to 
st  continue  his  learning  and  himfelf:  which  when  he  had 
tc  before  digcded,  he  was  forced  at  lad  to  feed  upon,  at  the 
"  fame  time  the  happieft  and  mod  unfortunate  Hclluo  of 
"  books,  the  grand  example  of  learning,  and  of  the  envy 
"  and  contempt  which   followeth  it."     A   grand   elogium 
indeed  !  and  yet  on  all  hands  agreed  to  be  a  jud  one.     We 
may  well  therefore  join  with  Andrew  Marvel,  in  "•  reckon-  Rehearfa! 
*'  ing  it,"  as  he  did,  "  not  one  of  the  lead  ignominies  of  that  UanfProie^> 
"  age,  that  fo  eminent  a  perfon  fhould  have  been,  by  the  edit.75' 
"  iniquity  of  the  times,  reduced  to  thofe  necetnties  under 
"  which  he  lived." 

We  do  not  find  that  Hales  ever  fufFered  any  thing  to  be 
publidicd  in  his  life-time,  except  his  oration  at  the  funeral 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in  1613:  this  was  printed  at  Ox- 
ford that  year,  and  again  in  the  "  Vitae  felectorum  aliquot 
"  virorum,  &c."  by  Bates,  in  1681.  Bp.  Pcarfon  fay?, 
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that  "  while  he  lived,  none  was  ever  more  folicited  and 
"  urged  to  write,  and  thereby  truly  teach  the  world,  than 
"  ~2'  "  lie  :  but  that  none  was  ever  fo  refolved,  pardon  the  ex- 
"  prefiion,  fo  obstinate  agair.ft  it."  However,  two  or  three 
years  after  his  death,  namely  in  1659,  tnere  came  out  a  col- 
ion  of  his  works  with  this  title,  "  Golden  Remains  of  the 
"  ever  memorable  Mr.  John  Hales  of  Eton-college,  &c." 
v  /'eh  was  enlarged  with  additional  pieces  in  a  fecond  edition 
of  1673.  This  collection  confifts  of  Sermons,  Mifcellanies, 
and  .Letters  -,  all  of  them  written  upon  particular  occafions. 
In  1677,  there  appeared  another  collection  of  his  works,  in- 
tiviVu,  "  Sever:.!  Tracts  by  the  ever  memorable  Mr.  John 
*-'  Hales,  &c."  The  id  of  which  is,  "  Concerning  the  Sin 
*'  againit  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;"  i.  "  Concerning  the  Sacra- 
"  ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  whether  the  Church  may 
"err  in  Fundamentals';"  3.  "  A  Paraphrafe  on  the  I2th 
"  Chapter  of  the  Gclpel  according  to  St.  Matthew  ;"  4. 
"  Concerning  the  Power  of  the  Keys,  and  auricular  Con- 
"  fofiion  ;"  5.  "  Concerning  Sch"ifm  and  Schifmatics  ;"  and 
lonvj  fnort  pieces  intituled,  "  Mifcellanies."  There  is  no 
preface  nor  advertifecnent  to  this  volume,  which  feems  to 
have  been  put  out  by  the  unknown  editor  with  caution  ;  but 
it  is  finely  and  correctly  printed,  with  Mr.  Hales's  picture 
before  it.  To  thefe  two  volumes  of  pofthumous  works  we 
mull  add  the  letter  to  Archbp.  Laud,  mentioned  before, 
v/hich  was  printed  in  1716. 

HALF.S  (STEPHEN),  was  born  in  1677,  of  a  good  fa- 
mily in  Kent ;  his  grandfathep  having  been  created  a  baronet 
by  Charles  II.  In  1696,  he  was  entered  a  penfioner  at 
Benet-collcge  in  Cambridge  ;  and  was  admitted  a  fellow  in 
17.3.  The  Lent  of  his  genius  to  natural  philofophy  began 
ffon  to  (Hew  itfelf.  Botany  was  his  firft  fludy  ;  in  which 
he  took  infinite  pains,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man. 
"With  .Ray's  "  Catalogue  of  Cambridge  Plants"  in  his  pocket, 
we  are  told,  he  took  many  a  painful  walk  among  Gogmagog 
hills,  and  the  bogs  of  dherryhunt  Moor.  In  thefe  expe- 
ditions likewifc  he  ufed  to  collect  foffils  ;  and  fometimes  in- 
fects, and  contrived  a  curious  inftrument  for  taking  fuch  of 
them  i;s  could  fly  :  and  in  chemifrry  is  faid,  even  when  very 
you  'g,  to  have  made  a  confidcrable  progrefs.  He  not  only 
constantly  attended  the  lectures,  which  Vigain  read  in  the 
cloyllers  of  Queen's-college  >  but  himfelf  went  through  the 
procefs  of  mo  ft  of  Mr.  Boyle's  experiments.  But  what 
made  him  moft  remarkable  at  the  univerflty,  was  the  inven- 
tion 
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tion  of  a  machine  of  brnfs,  to  dcmoniUate  the  motions  of 
the    planets.       This   machine    was   conlhucird   with   gr< at 
ingenuity;  and  was  nearly  the  lame  with  that  which    v 
afterwards  invented  by  Rowley,  under  tliL-  name  of  the  Or- 
rery. 

Our  philofopher,  \\ho  had  new  been  admitted  to  a  doc- 
tor's degree,  began  to  be  much  taken  notic  of  in  the  phi- 
lofophical  world  ;  and  was  elected  a  fellow  ».  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. He  foon  after  received  the  thanks  <  f  that  learned 
body,  for  fome  experiments  he  communicated  to  them,  on 
the  nature  of  vegetation.  In  1741,  he  published  his  inven- 
tion of  ventilators,  which  he  continued  to  improve  as  long 
as  he  lived.  About  fix  or  feven  years  afterward?,  one  of 
thefe  machines  was  put  up  in  the  prifon  of  the  Savoy ;  the 
benefit  of  which  was  foon  acknowledged.  In  general  be- 
tween 50  and  i  oo  had  died  every  )ear  of  the  •gaol  diftemper 
in  that  place  ;  but,  after  his  machine  was  eredted,  four  per- 
fons  only  di^d  in  two  years,  though  the  number  of  prilbners 
often  exceeded  200.  The  ufe  of  ventilators  afterwards  be- 
came general,  in  the  king's  fhips  and  other ^places.  In  the 
laft  war,  after  long  felicitations,  he  procured  an  order  from 
the  French  king  to  ere£t  ventilators  in  the  prifons  where  the 
Englifti  were  kept ;  and  the  writer  of  this  memoir  has  heard 
him  merrily  fay,  "  he  honed  nobody  would  inform  againft 
"  him  for  correfponding  with  the  enemy."  It  would  be  end- 
lefs  to  mention  his  various  refearches  into  nature,  and  his 
various  fchemes  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  mod  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  he  chofe  as  his  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  them 
to  the  public.  They  all  difcover  great  knowledge  of  the 
fecrets  of  nature,  which  he  was  able  to  apply  to  agriculture, 
phyfic,  and  various  other  arts  in  life.  His  "  Statical  Efiays," 
in  two  volumes  8vo,  have  been  often  printed,  and  are  well 
known. 

He  fpent  moft  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  his  parfonage 
at  Teddington,  near  Hampton-Court.  Here  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  friendlhip  of  fome  of  the  greateft  perlbns  in 
the  nation  ;  whom,  without  any  of  the  fafhionable  modes 
of  polite  breeding,  he  vifited  and  received  with  patriarchal 
fimplicity.  Among  thofe  who  honoured  him  with  a  parti- 
cular eilecm,  was  the  late  prince  Frederic,  father  of  the  pr^j- 
fent  king  ;  who  would  often  take  great  plcafurc  in  fur; 
him  in  his  laboratory.  After  the  death  of  that  prince,  v/ru'n 
the  houfhold  of  the  princcfs  was  fettled,  he  was  appointvd 
her  almoner  ;  and  foon  afterwards  nominated  to  a  canonry 
of  Windfor.  When  he  firft  heard  of  the  honour  that  was 
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defi^ncd  him,  he  immediately  waiud  upon  the  princefs,  and 
enz;ao-cd  her  to, put  a  flop  to  the  affair.  His  circumftances, 
he'faid,  were  fuch  as  entirely  fatisfied  him  ;  and  a  better  in- 
come would  only  be  a  greater  incumbrance. 

Hales  dcferved,  as  much  as  any  man  ever  did,  the  title  of 
a  Chriitian  Philofopher.  All  his  ftudies,  ana  all  his  re- 
iearches  into  nature,  tended  only  to  one  point,  that  of  doing 
good  to  mankind.  In  this  employment,  bleft  with  ferenity 
of  mind,  and  an  excellent  conftitution  of  body,  he  attained 
the  age  of  84  years ;  and  died,  after  a  fhort  illnefs,  Jan.  4, 
1761. 

HALIBEIGH,  a  Polander,  whofe  original  name  was 
Bobowfki,  was  born  a  Chriftian  ;  but,  being  taken  by  the 
Tartars  while  a  child,  was  fold  to- the  Turks,  who  educated 
him  in  their  religion.  He  acquired  the  knowledge  of  17 
languages,  among  the  reft,  of  the  French,  Englifh,  and 
German,  having  had  part  of  his  education  in  thefe  countries; 
?nd  became  interpreter  to  the  Grand  Signior.  He  tranilated 
into  the  Turkifh  language  the  cathechifm  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  all  the  Bible.  He  compofed  a  TurkiCh  gram- 
mar and  dictionary,  and  other  things  which  were  never 
printed.  His  principal  work  is,  "  A  Treatife  upon  the  Li- 
"  turgy  of  the  Turks,  their  Pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  their 
*'  Circumcihon,  and  Manner  of  vifiting  the  Sick  ;"  which 
was  publiihed  by  Thomas  Smith  in  Latin,  in  the  appendix 
"he  "  Itincra  Mundi  ah  Abrahamo  Peritfol,"  printed-  at 
Oxford  in  1691.  His  death,  which  happened  in  1675,  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  a  defign,  which  he  had  formed  of 
returning  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have 
furniftied  Ricaut,  the  conful  of  Smyrna,  with  fome  mate- 
rials for  his  book  intituled,  "  The  State  of  the  Ottoman 
"  Empire." 

HALIFAX  (CHARLES,  earl  of).     See  MONTAGUE. 

HALL  (JOSEPH),  an  eminent  and  learned  divine,    and 

fucceffively  bifhop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  was  born  July  i, 

-••{.,  in  Briftow  Park,  within  the  parifh  of  Afhby  de  la 

.     uch  in  Leiceflerfhire,  of  honeit  parentage.     His  ichool- 

,'ucation  was  at  his  native  place  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  i  5,  he 

.,  &c.    was  font  to  Emr.nuel- college  in  Cambridge  ;  of  which  in 

'i>e  time,  after  taking  his  degrees,  he  became  fellow.     He 

-it en  dilputed  and  preached  before  the  univerfity,  and   he 

ead  alfo  the  rhetoric  lecture  in  the  public  Ichooh  for  tv/o 

-t  years  with  great  applaufe,     He  diftinguiihed  himfelf  as  a  wit 

and 
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and  poet  in  this  early  fcafon  of  his  life  ;  for  he  publifhcd  in  the  Olive- 
j 597,  «  Virgidcmiarum  :   Satires  in  fix  Books."     The  three  ^Jj 
firit  are  called  toothlefs  fatiixs,  poetical,  academical,  moral:  W0rks, 
the  three  laft,  biting  fatircs.     They  were  reprinted  at  Ox-  LonJ.i66o. 
ford  in  1753,  8\o.  "He  calls  himfelf  in  the  prologue  the  nrfH:o< 
fatyrilt  in  irie  Englifh  language  : 

"  i  fr ft  adventure,  follow  me  who  lift, 
"  And  be  the  ilcond  English  fatyrift." 

After  fix  or  fevcn  years  ftny  in  college,  he  was  prefented 
to  the  reclory  of  Halfted  in  Suffolk  by  Sir  Robert  Drury ; 
and,  being  thus  fettled,  married  a  wife,  with  whom  he  lived 
happily  49  years.  In  1605,  he  accompanied  Sir  Edmund 
Bacon  to  the  Spa,  where  he  compofed  his  fecond  "  Century 
"  cf  Meditations."  He  had  an  opportunity,  in  this  journey, 
of  informing  himfelf  with  his  own  eyes  of  the  ftate  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Romifh  church  ;  and  at  Bruffels  he  entered  into 
a  conference  with  Cotter  the  Jefuit.  After  his  return,  hav- 
ing fome  mifunderftanding  with  his  patron  about  the  rights 
of  his  living,  he  refolved  to  quit  it,  as  loon  as  he  could  con- 
veniently ;  and  while  he  was  meditating  on  this,  Edward 
Lord  Denny,  afterwards  earl  of  Norwich,  gave  him  the  do- 
native of  Waltbam-Holy-Crofs  in  Effex.  About  the  fame 
time,  which  was  in  1612,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  He 
had  been  made  chaplain  a  little  before  to  Prince  Henry,  who 
was  much  taken  with  his  Meditations,  and  with  two  fer- 
mons  he  had  preached  before  him  ;  and  on  that  account  con- 
ferred this  honour  upon  him.  In  the  fecond  year  of  his 
monthly  attendance,  when  he  folicitcd  a  difmiffion,  the  prince 
ordered'  him  to  flay  longer,  promifing  him  fuitable  prefer- 
ments :  but,  being  loth  to  forfake  his  noble  patron,  who  had 
placed  his  heart  much  upon  him,  he  waved  the  offer,  and 
remained  22  years  at  Waltham.  In  the  mean  time  he  was 
made  prebendary  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Wolverhampton, 
and,  in  1616,  dean  of  Worcefter,  though  he  was  then  ab- 
fent,  attending  the  embaffy  of  Lord  Hay  into  France.  1  he 
year  after,  he  attended  his  majcfty  into  Scotland  as  one  of 
his  chaplains;  and  the  year  after  that,  viz.  in  1618,  was 
fent  to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  with  others  of  our  Englifh  divines. 
Indifpofition  obliged  him  to  return  home  very  foon  :  how- 
ever, before  his  departure,  he  preached  a  Latin  fermon  to 
that  famous  aflcmbiy,  which  by  their  prefident  and  ufiiihnts 
:  a  folemn  leave' cf  him  :  and  the  deputies  of  the  States 
difmiflecl  him  with  an  honourable  retribution,  and  lent  after 

•2  him 
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him  a  rich  gold  medal,  having  on  it  the  portraiture  of  ihe 
fynod  (which  is  now,  1783,  the  property  of  Dr.  Farmer,  the 
prefent  worthy  and  learned  mafter  of  Lmanuel- college). 

Havin"-  refilled  in    1624  the  bifhopric  of  Gloucefter,  he 
accepted tn  1627  that  of  Exeter.     Though  he  was  reckoned 
a  favourer  of  Puritanifm,  yet  he  wrote,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  troubles,  with  great  ftrength  in  defence  of  Lpifcopacy. 
Concerning  his  being  fufpetted  of  Puritanifm,  take  his  own 
words  :  "  The  billows  went  fo  high,  that  I  was  three  feve- 
"  rai  times  upon  my  knee  to  his  majefty,  to  anfwer  thefe 
"  great  criminations  ;  and  what  contestation  I  had  with  fome 
"  great  lords  concerning  thefe  particulars,  it  would  be  too 
"  lono-  to  report:  only  thi?,  under  how  dark  a  cloud  I  was 
"  hereupon  I  was  fo  fenfible,  that  I  plainly  told  the  lord 
"  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  that,  rather  than  I  would  be  ob- 
"  noxious  to  thofe  flanderous  tongues  of  his  mifinformers,  I 
"  would  caft  up  my  rochet.     I  knew  I  went  right  ways,  and 
"  would  not  endure  to  live  under  undeferved  fufpicions." 
Specialties,  Nov.  1641,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Norwich  ;  but 
P-  41-         on  Dec.  30  following,  having  joined  with  other  bifhops  in 
the  proteitatitm  againft  the  validity  of  all  laws  made   during 
their  forced  abfence  from   the   parliament,    he  was   voted 
amoneft  the  reft  to  the  Tower,  and  committed  thither  Jan. 
30,  in  all  the  extremity  of  froft,  at  eight  o'clock  in  a  dark 
evening.     About  June  1642,  he  was  releafed  upon  giving 
5000!.  bail,  and  withdrew  to  Norwich;  where  he  lived  in 
tolerable  quiet  till  April  1643.     ^ut  tnen>  ^e  order  for  fe- 
cjucftcring  notorious  delinquents  being  pafled,  in  which  he 
was  included  byname,  all  his, rents  were  flopped,  and  he 
had  nothing;  to  live  on  but  what  the  parliament  allowed  him  ; 
all  the  while  fullering  the  greateft  inconveniences,  which  he 
has   c;ivcn  an  account  of  in  a  piece,  intituled  his  "  Hard 
"  IVfcafure."     In  1647,  ^e  retire^  to  a  Htt^e  eftate,  which 
he  rented  at  Higham  near  Norwich  ;  and  in  this  retirement 
he  ended  his  life  Sept.  8,  1656,  in  his  82d  year.     He  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard  of  that  pariih  without  any  memo- 
rial :  for  in  his  will  he  has  this  paflage,  "  I  do  not  hold  God's 
*'  hcufe  a  meet  repofitory  for  the  dead  bodies  of  the  greateft 
"  faints." 

He  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  wit 
ar.d  learning,  and  of  as  great  mecknefs,  modefty,  and  pitty. 
i  was  fo  great  a  lover  of  ftudy,  that  he  earneftly  wiftii-d 
his  health  would  have  allowed  him  to  do  it,  even  to  excels. 
His  work,  befides  the  "  Satires"  above-mentioned,  make  in 
all  five  volumes  in  folio  and  4to  ;  and  "  are  filled,"  fays 
1  '•  Mr.  Bayle,  "  v^ith  fine  thoughts,  excellent  morality,  and 

«  a  great 
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"  a  great  deal  of  piety."  His  writings  (hew,  that  he  was 
very  zeal  ou  ilt  Popery;  neither  was  he  more  favour- 

able to  ih  oil-  who  feparated  fro  in  the  mother-church  without 
an  extreme  neceflity.  He  lamented  the  divihons  ofr  Proteft- 
ants,  and  wrote  fomething  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end 
to  them. 

Two  of  his  pieces  were  publifhed  in  1662,  with  Dury's 
"  Irenicorum  Tradatuum  Prodromus."  His  "  Mifcella- 
"•  neons  Letters"  are,  in  the  judgement  of  Mr.  Bavi*,  very  r^ov 

J  *J  »  g  *       \_j  \j  _fx  I   m 

good  :  they  are  without  date  ;  but  being  dedicated  to  prince 
Henry,  we  may  conclude  they  were  wrote  before  1613,  be- 
caufc'  that  prince  died  Nov.  6,   1612.     He  obferves,  in  his 
epiitle  dedicatory,  that  it  was  not  as  yet  ufual  in  England  to 
publilh  diicourfes  in  form  of  letters,  as  was  done  in  other 
nations.     In  the  catalogue  of  his  works  is  a  fatirical  piece, 
intituled,  "  Mundus  idem  &  alter,  &:c."  that  is,  "  The  World 
"  different,  yet  the  fame."     This  is,  as  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  a 
learned  and  ingenious  fi&ion,  wherein   he  defcribes  the  vi- 
cious manners  of  feveral  nations  ;  the  drunkennefs  of  one, 
the  lewdnefs  of  another,  &c.   and  does  not  fpare  the  court 
of  Rome.     \Ve  cannot  find  out  in  what  year  it  was  firft  pub- 
lifhed ;  but  it  was  reprinted  at  Utrecht,   1643,  'n  l^mo->  to 
which  edition,  adorned  with  maps,  is  joined,  becaufe  of  the 
conformity  of  the  matter,  CampanelUi's  "  City  of  the  Sun," 
and  the  "  New  Atalantis"   of  chancellor  Bacon.     Gabriel 
Naude  fays  of  this  work,  that  "  it  is  calculated  lefs  to  divert 
"  the  readers,  than  to  inflame  their  minds  with  the  love  of 
"  virtue."     Our  author  did  not  approve  of  Englifh  gentle-  Blbliog.Po- 
men  travelling  into  foreign  countries  ;  and  compofed  a  book  ^J^',1*^" 
on  that  fubjeft,  which  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Denny  his  pa- 
tron.    It  is  intituled,  "  Quo  vadis  ?  or,  a  juft  Cenfure  of 
"  Travel,  as  it  is  commonly  undertaken  by  the  Gentlemen 
"  of  our  nation."     He  is  not  the  only  perfon  who  has  com- 
plained of  the  bad  effe&s  of  travelling ;  but,  with  regard  to 
this  fubjcct,  much  may  be  faid  on  both  fides.     Juftus  Lipfius 
approved  of  it,  and  has  given  very  good  inftru&ions  con-  See  his 
cerning  it,  .in  the  22d  Letter  of  the  ift  Century.  Works. 

HALL  (JOHN),  born  atDurha-n,  in  Aiignd,  1627;  after  Seieft  Col- 

r  '  n        T    i      ?  /".       f    •  i  I  lection  ot 

one  year  fpent  at  St.  John  s-college,  Cambridge,  removed  Foem 
to  Gray's-inn,  London,  where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  ;  Ni 
but  entering  into  the  politics  of  the  times,  and   writing  on  Vo1-  Vl1- 
iubjects  of  "that  fort,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  parliament,  p 
who  fent  him  into  Scotland  to  attend  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
afterwards  dillinguiftied  him  by  other  marks  of  favour :  but, 

being 
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being  too  much  addicted  to  pleafure,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  its 
indulgence ;  and  returning  to  his  native  city  of  Durham, 
died  there,  Aug.  i,  1656.  In  1646,  (during  his  (hort  refi- 
dence  at  Cambridge)  being  then  but  19  years  of  age,  he 
publifhed  "  Hone  Vacivae,  or  EiYayes,"  a  fufficient  proof  of 
his  abilities.  His  poems  came  out  the  fame  year.  He  pub- 
lifhed the  firft  Englifh  veriion  of  Longinus,  which  he  inti- 
tuled "  The  Height  of  Eloquence,  Lond.  1652,"  8vo. 
This  he  tranflated  from  the  Greek,  as  he  allb  did  4'  Hie/o- 
"  cles  upon  the  Golden  Verfes  of  Pythagoras  ;"  before  which 
is  an  account  of  the  ingenious  tranflator  and  his  works,  by 
John  Davis  of  Kidwelly,  by  whom  it  was  publifhed  i'n  1657, 
8vo.  More  of  him  and  his  writings  may  be  feen  in  Wood's 
Athen.  Oxon.  2d  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  534.  Several  of  his  poems 
are  preferred  in  the  "  Select  Collection,"  reprinted  from  a 
little  volume  (intituled,  "  Poems  by  John  Hall,  Cambridge, 
"  printed  by  Roger  Daniel,  Printer  to  the  Univerfitie,  1646, 
"  for  J.  Roth  well  at  the  Sun  in  St.  Paul's  Church- Yard,  to 
"  which  in  1647  was  added  c  The  Second  Bcoke  of  Divine 
*4  Poems  by  J.  H.")  which  is  now  become  exceedingly 
fcarce.  Recommendatory  verfes  are  prefixed  to  it  by  Jo. 
Pawlbn  (his  tutor),  H.  More,  W.  Dillingham,  W.  Har- 
rington, Ja.  Windet,  R.  Marfhall,  T.  Smithfby,  and  Edw. 
Holland  [A], 

[A]  In  the  fecond  part  of  Cleive-  "  tlemnn,"    p.  297.     "  On  an   ugly 

land's   Works,  8vo,    1687,    (intituled  "  Woman,"  p.  298.     "  On  Parfjns, 

•'  Cleiveland   Revived  ;"    which  con-  "  the  great  Porter,"  p.  302.     "  To 

tains  foma  pieces   by  Fletcher,    Den-  "  Chloris,"    [rather    Julia,]    p.  309. 

ham,  Jafper  Maync,  and  Tho.  Wea-  "  Upon    Wood    of   Kent,"    p.    315, 

ver,  &c.    fee  Wood,  1J.  p.    317)    are  <•'•  To  his  Miftrefs,"  p.  334.     "  On  an 

the  following  poems  by  J.  Hall,  who  "   Eunuch,"  p.  353.     "  The  Flight," 

feems  to  have  formed  hirnfelf  on  Cleive-  p.  358.     "   On   a  Burning  Glafs,"  p. 

land's  model,  viz.  "  On  a  little  Gen-  375.     "  Not  to  Travel,"  p.  377. 

rIALLE  (PETER),  profeflbr  of  canon  law  in  the  univer- 
fity of  Paris,  was  born  at  Bayeux  in  Normandy,  Sept.  8,  161 1. 
He  ftudied  philofophy,  the  law,  and  divinity,  for  five  years  in 
the  univerfity  of  Caen ;  and  r.lfo  applied  himfelf  to  poetry, 
under  the  direction  of  his  uncle  Anthony  Halle,  who  was  an 
eminent  poet,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  gained  the  prizes 
in  the  poetical  exercifcs  that  are  performed  every  year  in  thefe 
iwo  cities,  "  to  the  honour  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
;  the  Virgin  Mary."     This  procured  him  fo  much "reputa- 
',  that,  though  he  was  ft  ill  very  young,  he  was  chofen 
eacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  univerfity  of  Caen.      Some  time 
alter,  being  rector  of  the  univeriity,  he  made  an  oration  to 

M.  Seguier, 
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M.  ScLXuicr,  chancellor  of  France,  then  in  Normandy,    to 
irtfs  fome  popular  infurredtions  5  \\hiev 

>.rd  bv  that  iu-ad  of  the  lav/,  ur.u  K-  ; cccivea  a  do<Stor  of 
law's  cap  fro:n    his   hands   in  1640.      Me  attended  M.   Se- 
guicr  to  Paris,  ;;nd  gained  lucli  reputation  by  fomc  piec, 
jmblifliul,  that  they  offered  him  the  mafterfhip  of  five  dif- 
ferent collego  ;  and  he  was  incorporated  in  his  abfenc', 
very  unulual  thing  !}   into  the  body  of  the  univerlity,    1641. 
He  was  made  king's  poet,  and  reader  of  the  Latin  and    . 
tongues  in  the  royal  college,   1646.     His  flrong  application 
to  ihidy  having  ruined  his  health,  he  was  obliged  to  red  for 
two  year?,  in  order  to  recover  it.     He  afterwards  relblved 
to  raife  the  glory  of  the  faculty  of  the  law,  which  was  :r,;fe- 
rably  funk;  and,  in   1655,  he   obtained  the  poll  of  rcgius 
profeflor  of  the  canon  law,  when  he  vigoroufiy  began,  and, 
though  he  met  \vith  great  difficulties,  iuccefsfully,executed 
\vhat  he  had  refolved. 

Befides  "  Canonical  Institutions,"  which  he  published  in 
1685,  he  wrote  alfo  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  feveral  treatifca 
upon  the  civil  and  canon  laws  ;  as,  concerning  Councils, 
the  Pope's  Authority,  the  Regale,  Simony,  Ufury,  Cenfures, 
Regular  Perfons,  EcclefiafKcal  Benefices,  Matrimony,  Laft 
Wills  and  Teftaments,  &:c.  He  had  publifhed  in  1655, 
8vo,  "  A  Collection  of  Latin  Poeins  and  Orations."  He 
died  Dec.  27,  1689. 

HALLER,  an  illuftrious  phyfician,  who  died  at  Bern  in 
Switzerland,  Dec.  12,  1777?  in  his  75th  year.  While  pro- 
feflbr  of  medicine  at  Gottingen,  he  filled  fucceflively  the 
botanical,  chemical,  and  anatomical  chairs  ;  and  railed  the 
reputation  of  that  univerfity  to  a  very  high  pitch.  He  is 
fuppbfed  to  have  been  the  moft  acute,  various,  and  original 
genius,  that  has  appeared  in  the  medical  world  fince  Bcer- 
haave.  His  iludies,  however,  were  not  confined  to  medi- 
cine :  he  wrote  many  ingenious  moral  eflays,  fome  theolo- 
gical traces,  and  a  few  odes,  which,  for  elegance  of  diction 
and  harmony  of  numbers,  are  not  reckoned  inferior  to  any 
poetical  productions  in  the  German  language.  In  1760,  he 
retired  to  Bern  ;  where  he  was  elected  a  fenator,  and  enjoyed 
the  firil  authority  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  till 
the  time  of  his  death. 

HALLEY  (EDMUND),  a  moft  eminent  Englifh  philo- 
fopher  and  aftronomer,  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Leonard 
Shorcditch,  near  London,  Oct.  29,  1656.  His  father,  a 

wealthy 
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wealthy  citizen  and  foap-boiler  in  Winchefter-ftreet,  pat 
him  to  St.  Paul's  ichool  under  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas 
Gale  :  where  he  not  only  excelled  in  all  parts  of  claflical 
learning,  but  made  an  uncommon  advance  in  mathematical ; 

*0"'  fo  muc^  that>  as  Woocj  frys>  he  had  perfectly  learnt  the  ufe 
o;~  the  ccleitial  globe,  and  could  make  a  complete  dial ;  and 
we  are  informed  by  Halley  himfelf,  that  he  obferved  the 
Phil.Tranf.  change  of  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  at  London  in 
1672,  that  is,  one  year  before  he  left  fchool.  In  1673,  he 
was  vMu\ed  a  commoner  of  Queen's-college  in  Oxford, 
where  he  applied  himfelf  to  practical  and  geometrical  aftro- 
nomy,  in  which  he  was  greatly  affifted  by  a  curious  appara- 
tus of  inftruments,  which  his  father,  willing  to  encourage 
his  fon's  genius,  had  purchafed  for  him.  At  19,  he  began 
to  oblige  the  public  with  new  obfervations  and  difcoveries, 
and  continued  to  do  fo  to  the  end  of  a  very  long  life.  It 
would  greatly  exceed  the  bounds  propofed  in  thefe  memoirs, 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  Halley's  productions  ;  and  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  form  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  man,  from 
n  relation  of  forae  of  the  mod  confiderable.  Befides  parti- 
cular obfervations,  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  celef- 
tial  phenomena,  he  had,  from  his  firft  admiffion  into  col- 
lege, purfued  a  general  fcheme  for  afcertaining  the  true 
places  of  the  fixed  {tars,  and  thereby  corredting  the  errors  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  His  original  view  therein  was  to  carry  on 
the  defign  of  that  firft  reftorer  of  aftronomy,  by  compkating 
the  catalogue  of  thofe  ftars  from  his  own  obfervations  :  but, 
upon  farther  enquiry,  finding  this  province  taken  up  by  He- 
velius  and  Flarnftead,  he  dropped  that  puiiuit,  and  formed 
another  ;  which  wa?,  to  perfect  the  whole  fcheme  of  the 
heavens  by  the  addition  of  the  flars,  which  lie  fo  near  the 
fouth  pole,  that  they  could  not  be  obferved  by  thofe  aftro- 
nomers,  as  never  riling  above  the  horizon  either  at  Dant- 
zick  or  Greenwich.  With  this  view  he  left  the  univerfity, 
before  he  had  taken  any  degree,  and  applied  himfelf  to  Sir 
Jof-.-ph  V.'illiamibn,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  to  Sir  Jonas 
Moore,  furveyor,  both  encouragers  of  thefe  ftudies  ;  who 
applauding  his  purpofe,  mentioned  it  to  Charles  II.  The 
j;  was  much  pleafecl  with  the  thing,  and  immediately  re- 
commended him  to  the  Eafb-India  company,  who  thereupon 
pi-omifecl  to  fupply  him  with  all  the  accommodations  and  con- 
veniences they  could,  and  to  carry  him  to  St.  Helena,  then 
in  their  pofleffion  by  a  grant  from  the  crown,  which  he  pitch- 
t  j  upon  as  a  very  proper  fituation  for  his  defign.  "  Accord- 
Li-ly  he  embarked  for  that  ifland,  Nov.  1676  ;  and  arriving 
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there  fafely  in  three  month-,  fluc.'c  clefr  to  his  telcfcope,   till 
he  rimmed  his  i.u'k,  mid  compleated  his  catalogue.     This 
done,  he  returned  to  Kn^bnd,  Nov.  1678  ;  and  having  de- 
lineated a  planifpher.'N  wherein  he  laid  down  the  excuit  places 
of  all  the  liars  near  the  Ibuth  pole  from  his  own  obfcrvations, 
he   preferred    it,  with   a   fhort  dcfcription,    to  his   majcfry. 
Among  thele  Itars  there  appeared  (fuch  was  his  addref-;)  the 
*'  Conftellation  of  the  Ruyal  Oak,"  with  this  dcfcription  : 
u  Robur  Carolinum   in  perpetuam  fub  iliius  latebris  fervati  Eloge  of 
"  Caroli  Secundi   Magnze  Britunmae  Regis  memoriam,  in  ^^^J* 
"  ccelum  nierito  tranflaturn."     The  king  was  greatly  fatis-  moirsofthe 
ficd  with  Halle}',  and  gave  him  at  his  own  requeft  a  letter  Royal  Aca- 
of  mandamus  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  ^^  ^P2a* 
M.  A.   the  words  of  which  arc,  that  "  his  tmjefty  has  re- 
"  ccived  a  good  account  of  his  learning  as  to  the  mathe- 
*'  matics  and  aftronomy,  whereof  he  has  gotten  a  good  tef- 
"  timony  by  the  obfervations  he  has  made  during  his  abode 
"  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena."     This  letter  was  dated  Nov.  Wood's 
18,  and  the  (lime  month  he  was  alfo  chofen  fellow  of  the  Fafti> 
Royal  Society.     Indeed  his  catalogue  of  thefe  fouthern  liars  Preface  to 
n-.viitcd  particular  hondur  :   it  v/as  an  entirely  new  acqui-  the 
fiuon   to  the  aftronomical   world,    and   might  not  unaptly  gpj 
fee  called,  u  Ccelum  Auftrale  eo  ufque  incognitum  j"  and  Sir  Jonas 
thence  he  acquired  a  jiiit  claim  to  the  title,  which  by  Flam-  Mo 
itead  w^s  not  long  after  gi^en  him,  the  Southern  Tycho.    v  jttona- 
In  1697,  he  *.v:\-  pitched  upon  by  the  Royal  Society  to  go  tics,  Land. 
.  i  i3antxick,  for  the  fotisfacticn  of  Hevelius  the  conful,  to  I(iSl» 
adjuft  a  difpute  bct\/ceri  him  and  our  Hooke,  about  the  pre- 
ference of  plain  or  glafs  fights  in  afrrofcopical  inftruments.  Ssel-F.VE- 
He  let  out  May  14  of  till-,  year,  with  a  letter  recommenda- 
tory from  that  fociety,  and  anived  at  that  city  on  the  26th. 
He  waited  on  the  conful  immediately,  and,  after  fome  con- 
verfation,  agreed  to  enter  upon  the  bufmefs  of  his  vilit  that 
fame  night  ;    on  which,  and  every  night  afterwards,  when 
the  iky  permitted,  the  two  aftronomers  made  their  obferva- 
t'u'.ns  together  till  July  ic,  when  Halley  left  Dantzick,  and 
returned  to  England.     Here  he  continued  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  following  year  1680  ;  when  he  fet  out  upon  what  is  Sc;Hali,-y  3 

ufually  called  the  grand  tour,  accompanied  bv  the  celebrated  i'e':t,cr  to 
•RT<TI-  \  •      r  \  •  •     Ndfon.con- 

Mr.  Nelion,  wno  had  been  his  Ichool-rellow,  and  was  ms  cemin-Dod- 

friend.     They  crofled  the  water  in  Dec.  to  Cv.laU  ;  and,  in-wcirs  Book 

the  mid-way  from  thence  to  Paris,  HrJley  had,  firlt  of  any 

.,.-.-  -  .  .   J   at  t.i'-  end  of 

one,  a  tignt  of  tnc  reniarkaljlq  coir.ct,  as  it  taen  appeared  a  uroitiriby\s 

fecor.d  time  that  year  in  its  return  from  the  fun.      He  had,  LifeofDod- 
the  November  bcfo:e,  feen  it  in  its  defcent,  raid  now  haftened  Wljll>  ^'i4 
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to  complete  his  obfervations  upon  it,  in  viewing  it  from  the 
Royal  Obfervatory  cf  France.  That  building  had  been  fi- 
nifhed  not  many  years  before ;  and  Halley's  defign  in  this 
part  of  his  tour  was  to  fettle  a  friendly  correfppndence  be-^~ 
tween  the  two  royal  aftronomers  of  Greenwich  and  Paris  j 
watching,  in  the  mean  time,  all  occafions  of  improving  him- 
felf  under  fo  great  a  mafter  as  Caflini,  as  he  had  done  before 
under  lievelius.  From  Paris  he  went  with  his  fellow-tra- 
veller by  the  way  of  Lyons  .to  Italy,  where  he  fpent  a  great 
part  of  the  year  1681  :  but  his  affairs  then  calling  him  home, 
he  left  Mr.  Nelfon  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  England,  after 
making  iome  flay  a  fecond  time  at  Paris. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Tooke,  auditor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  took  a 
houfe  at  Iflington  near  London,  where  he  immediately  fet 
up  his  tube  and  fextant,  and  eagerly  purfued  his  favourite 
ftudy.  In  168^,  he  publifhed  his  "  Theory  of  the  Varia- 
"  tion  of  the  Magnetical  Compafs,"  wherein  he  fuppofes 
"  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  to  be  one  great  magnet,  hav- 
"  ing  four  magnetical  poles  or  points  of  attraction,  &c." 
The  fame  year  alfo,  he  entered  early  upon  a  new  method  of 
•finding  out  the  longitude  by  a  rnoft  accurate  obfervation  of 
the  moon's  motion.  His  purfuits  are  faid  to  have  been  in- 
terrupted about  this  time  by  the  death  of  his  father,  who, 
having  fuffered  greatly  by  the  fire  of  London,  as  well  as  by 
a.  fecond  marriage,  into  which  he  had  imprudently  entered, 
•was  found  to  have  wafted  his  fortunes  :  but  he  foon  refumed 
them  ;  for,  Jan.  1684,  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  fub- 
je£t  of  Kepler's  fefquialterate  proportion,  and,  after  fome 
meditation,  concluded  from  it,  that  the  centripetal  force  muft 
tlecreafc  in  proportion  to  the -fquares  of  the  diftances  recipro- 
cally. He  found  himfclf,  however,  unable  to  make  it  out 
in  any  geometrical  way,  and  therefore  firft  applied  to  Mr. 
Kooke  and  Sir  Chriftupher  Wren  ;  who  not  affording  him 
any  ailiftance,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  Mr.  Newton,  who 
iupplied  him  fully  with  what  he  had  fo  ardently  fought.  But 
lialley,  having  now  found  an  immenfe  treafure,  could  not  reft, 
till  he  had  prevailed  with  the  owner  to  enrich  the  public 
therewith ;  and  to  this  interview  the  world  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  indebted  for  the  *'  Principia  Mathematica  Philofophia? 
*'  Naturalis."  The  "  Principia"  were  publifhed  in  1686  ; 
and  Halley,  who  had  the  whole  care  of  the  impreffion  by  the 
direction  of  the  Royal  Society,  prefented  it  to  James  II. 
with  a  difcourfe  of  his  own,  giving  a  general  account  of  the 
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aftronomical  part  of  that  book.  He  alfo  wrote  a  very  ele- 
gant copy  of  verfes  in  Latin,  which  are  prefixed  to  the 
"  Principia." 

The  fame  year  he  undertook  to  explain  the  caufe  of  a  na- 
tural phenomenon,  which  had  till  then  baffled  the  refearches 
of  the  ableft  geographers.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  ob- 
Icrved  not  to  fvvi.fl  in  the  Icaft,  although  there  is  no  vifible 
difcharge  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of  water  which  runs 
into  it  from  nine  large  rivers,  befides  fcvcral  fmall  ones,  and 
the  conftant  letting  in  of  the  current  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Streights.  His  folution  of  this  difficulty  gave  fo  much  fatis-' 
faction  to  the  fociety,  that  he  received  orders  to  profecute 
th'/c  enquiries.  He  did  fo  ;  and  having  fhewn,  by  the  rrtoft 
accurate  experiments,  how  that  great  increafe  of  water  was 
actually  carried  off  in  vapours  raifed  by  the  action  of  the  full 
and  wind  upon  its  furface,  he  proceeded  with  the  like  fuccefs 
to  point  out  the  method  ufed  by  nature  to  return  the  faid  Va- 
pours into  the  fea.  This  circulation  he  fuppofes  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  winds  driving  thefe  vapours  to  the  mountains  ; 
where  being  collected,  they  form  fprings,  which  uniting  be- 
come rivulets  or  brooks,  and  many  of  thefe  again  meeting  in 
the  vallies,  grow  into  large  rivers,  emptying  themfelves  at  laft 
into  the  feat  thus  demonftrating,  in  the  moft  beautiful  man- 
lier, ths  way  in  which  the  equilibre  of  receipt  and  expertce  is 
continually  preferred  in  the  univerfal  ocean.  Mr.  Halley  ftil! 
continued  to  give  his  labours  to  the  world  by  the  canal  of  the 
"  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,"  of  which,  for  many  years, 
his  pieces  were  the  chief  ornament  and  fupport.  Their  va- 
rious merit  is  thrown  into  one  view  by  the  writer  of  h;s 
"  Eloge,"  cited  above  ;  who,  having  mentioned  his  "  Hif- 
"  tory  of  the  Trade-winds  and  Monfoons,"  proceeds  in 
thefe  terms:  "  This  was  immediately  followed  by  his  efti- 
u  mation  of  the  quantity  of  vapours  which  the  fun  raifes 
u  from  the  fea;  the  circulation  of  vapours  ;  the  origin  of 
11  fountains  ;  queftions  on  the  nature  of  light  and  tranfpa- 
"  rent  bodies  ;  a  determination  of  the  degrees  of  mortali- 
"  ty,  in  order  to  adjuft  the  valuation  of  annuities  on  lives  ; 
tc  and  many  other  works,  in  which  almoft  all  the  fciences, 
"  aftronomy,  geometry,  and  algebra,  optics  and  dioptrics, 
"  baliftic  and  artillery,  fpeculative  and  experimental  philofo- 
"  phy,  natural  hiftory,  antiquities,  philology,  and  criticifm  ; 
"  being  about  25  or  30  diflertations,  which  he  produced 
"  during  the  nine  or  ten  years  of  his  refidence  at  London  ; 
«'  and  all  abounding  with  ideas  new,  fmgular,  and  ufeful,' 
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In  1691,  the  Savilian  profeflbrfhip'of  aftrononty  at  OX-* 
ford  being  vacant,  he  applied  for  that  place,  but  did  not  fuc- 
Vni.  i.  p.    ceed.     Whifton,  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,"  tells 
Io8'  us   from  Dr.    Bcntley,  that  Halley  "  being  thought  o-f  for 

"  fucceflbr  to  the  mathematical  chair  at  Oxford,  Bp.  Stil- 
"  lingfleet  was  defired  to  recommend  him  at  court ;  but 
"  hearing,  that  he  was  a  fceptic  and  a  banterer  of  religion, 
"  the  bimop  fcrupled  to  be  concerned,  till  his  chaplain  Bent- 
"  ley  fhould  talk  with  him  about  it,  which  he  did.  But 
fc<  Halley  was  fo  fin-cere  in  his  infidelity^,  that  he  would  not 
"  fo  much  as  pretend  to  believe  the  Chriftian  religion,  though 
"  he  thereby  was  likely  to  lofe  a  profefibrihip ;  which  he  did 
"  accordingly,  and  it  was  then  given  to  Dr.  Gregory." 
Halley  publifhed  his  "  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Mag- 
*'  netical  Compafs,"  as  we  have  already  obferved,  in  1683 ; 
which,  though  it  was  well  received  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  found,  upon  a  review,  liable  to  great  and  infuperable  ob- 
jections. Yet  the  phaenomena  of  the  variation  of  the  nee- 
dle, upon  which  it  is  raifed,  being  fo  many  certain  and  in- 
difputed  fa&s,  he  fpared  no  pains  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  all  the 
obiervations  relating  to  it  he  could  poilibly  come  at.  To 
this  end  he  procured  an  application  to  be  made  to  king  Wil- 
liam, who  appointed  him  commander  of  the  Paramour  Pink., 
Aug.  19,  1698  ;  with  exprefs  orders  to  fee4c  by  obfervatior.s 
the  difcovery  of  the  rule  of  the  variations,  and,  as  the  words 
of  his  com  million  run,  "  to  call  at  his  majefty's  fettlements 
"  in  America,  and  make  fuch  further  obfervations  as  are  ne-r 
*c  ceflary  for  the  better  laying,  down  the  longitude  and  lati- 
;  tude  of  thofe  placers,  and  to  attempt  the  difcovery  of  what 
*l  land  Ires  to  the  foiub  of  the  Weftern  scean."  He  fet  ou£ 
on  this  attempt  Nov.  241!!  following,  and  proceeded  fo  far 
as  to  crofs  the  line  ;  but  his  men  growing  fickly  and  un-- 
tractable,  and  his  firft  lieutenant  mutinying,  he  returned 
home  in  June  1699-.  After  getting  his  lieutenant. tried  and 
cafhiered,  he  fet  off,  September  following,  a  focond  time, 
having  the  lame  (hip  with  another  of  leffer  bulk,  of  which 
he  had  alfo  the  command.  He  traverfed  the  vaft  Atlantic 
ocean  from  one  hemifphere  to  another,  as  far  as  the  ice 
would  permit  him  to  go ;  and  in  his  way  back  touched  at 
St.  Helena,  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  Cape  Verd,  Barbadoes, 
Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  many 
other  latitudes,  arriving  in  England  Sept.  1700.  Having 
thus  furnifhed  himfelf  with  a  competent  number  of  obferva- 
tions, he  publiftiecHn  1701  "  A  General  Chart,  fhewing  at 
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^  one  View  the  Variation  of  the  Compafs  in  all  thofe  Seac., 
"  where  the  Km-jilli  Navigators  were  acquainted;"  and 
hereby,  fir  it  of  any  one,  laid  a  lure  found  uion  for  the  Uifco- 
vcry  of  the  law  or  rule,  whereby  the  faid  variation  changes 
all  over  the  world. 

The  captain  (for  he  had  now  acquired  that  tide  and  cha- 
racter) had  been  at  home  little  more  than  half  a  year,  when 
he  went  in  the  lame  (hip,  with  another  exprefs  commifiioa 
from  the  tin..',  to  obferve  the  courle  of  the  tides  in  every 
part  of  the  Britiih  channel  at  home,  and  to  take  the  longi- 
tude and  latifude  of  the  principal  head-lands,  in  order  to  lay 
down  the  coaft  truly.  Thefe  orders  vvej  ;  executed  with  his 
ufual  expedition,  and  accuracy  ;  and  LJ-JH  after  his  return  he 
publifhed,  in  1702,  a  large  map  of  the  Briufh  channel.  The 
cmoeror  of  Germany  having  refolved  to  make  a  convenient 
and  fafe  harbour  for  (hipping  in  that  part  of  his  dominions 
which  borders  upon  the  Adriatic,  captain  Halley  was  fent 
this  year  bv  queen  Anne  to  view  the  two  ports  on  the  Dal- 
matian coaft,  lying  to  that  fea.  He  embarked  Nov.  27, 
went  over  to  Holland,  and  paffing  thence  through  Germany 
to  Vienna,  proceeded  to  Iftria,  with  a  view  of  entering 
upon  the  execution  of  the  emperor's  defign  ;  but  fome  op- 
pofition  being  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch,  it  was  laid  afide  : 
neverthelcfs,  the  emperor  prcfented  him  with  a  rich  diamond 
ring  from  his  own  finger,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  high  com- 
mendation, written  with  his  own  hand  to  queen  Anne.  He 
was  like  wife  received  with  great  refpecl  by  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  Vy  prince  Eugene,  and  the  principal  officers  of  that 
court.  Prefently  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  dif- 
patched  again  upon  the  fame  bufmefs  ;  and  palled  his  time 
through  Oihaburgh  and  Hanover,  where  he  fuppcd  with  his 
late  Britifh  majeity,  then  electoral  prince,  and  his  fitter  the 
queen  of  Pruffia.  Arriving  at  Vienna,  he  was  prefented  the 
iame  evening  to  the  emperor,  who  direiStty  fent  his  chief  en- 
gineer to  attend  him  to  Iftria  j  whither  they  repaired,  am! 
added  fomc  new  fortifications  to  that  of  Triefte,  the  port  of 
Boccari  being  found  fit  to  receive  all  kind  of  (hipping  with 


. 

Having  feen  the  work  nnUhed,  he  returned  to  England, 
Nov.  1703  ;  and  V/ailis  being  deceafed  a  few  weeks  before, 
Hallcv  was  appointed  Savilian  profeiTor  of  geometry  at  Ox- 
ford in  his  room,  and  had  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred 
upon  him  by  that  univerfity.  He  was  fcarcely  fettled  at  Ox- 
ford,  \vhen  Aldrich,  dean  of  Chrin>  church,  engaged  him 
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to  tranflate  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic  "  Apollonius  de  Sec* 
"  tione  Rationis."  At  the  fame  time,  from  the  account 
given  of  them  by  Pappus,  he  reftored  the  two  books,  which 
are  loft  of  the  fame  author,  "  De  Seclione  Spatii ;"  and  the 
whole  work  was  publilhed  by  him  in  one  volume  8vo,  at 
Oxford,  1706.  Afterwards  he  took  a  (hare  with  his  col- 
league, Dr.  David  Gregory,  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  the 
fame  Apollonius's  "  Conies  ;"  and  ventured  to  fupply  the 
whole  8th  book,  which  is  loft,  of  the  original.  He  like- 
wife  added  Sercnus  on  the  "  Section  of  the  Cylinder  and 
"  Cone,"  printed  from  the  original  Greek  with  a  Latin 
tranflation,  and  publifhed  the  whole,  1710,  in  folio  :  not  to 
mention,  that  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  publications  the  "  Mif- 
^  ccllanea  Curiofa,"  in  three  vols.  8vo,  had  come  out  un- 
der his  direction  in  1708.  In  1713,  he  fucceeded  Dr.  af- 
terwards Sir,  Hans  Sloane,  in  the  poft  of  fecretary  to  the 
Royal  Society;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Flamftead  in  1710, 
was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  at  Greenwich  by  George  I. 
which  made  Halley,  that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty  for  the 
proper  bufmefs  of  his  fituation,  refign  the  poft  of  lecretary 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1-721. 

Upon  the  accefHon  of  the  late  king,  his  confort  queen 
Caroline  thought  proper  to  make  a  vifit  at  the  Royal  Obfer- 
vjitory;  and  being  pleafed  with  every  thing  {he  faw,  took 
notice,  that  Dr.  Halley  had  formerly  ferved  the  crown  as  a 
captain  in  the  navy  :  and  (he  foon  after  obtained  a  grant  of 
his  half-pay  for  that  commhlion,  which  he  enjoyed  from  that 
time  during  his  life.  An  offer  was  alfo  made  him  of  being 
appointed  mathematical  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land ;  but  he  declined  that  honour,  by  reafon  of  his  advanced 
age,  and  becaufe  he  deemed  the  ordinary  attendance  upon 
that  employ  not  confiftent  with  the  performance  of  his  duty 
at  Greenwich.  Aug.  1729,  he  was  admitted  as  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  About  1737, 
he  was  feized  with  a  paralytic  diforder  in  his  right  hand, 
which,  it  is  faid,  was  the  f.rft  attack  he  ever  felt  upon  his 
conftitution  :  however,  he  came  as  ufual  once  a  week,  till 
within  a  little  while  before  his  death,  to  fee  his  friends  in 
town  on  Thurfday,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty. His  paralytic  diforder  increafing,  his  ftrength  gradually 
wore  sway,  and  he  came  at  length  to  be  wholly  fupported  by 
fuch  cordials  as  were  ordered  by  his  phyfician  Dr.  Mead. 
He  expired  as  he  fat  in  his  chair,  without  a  groan,  Jan.  i/j., 
1741-2,  in  his  86th  year.  His  corpfe  was  interred  near 

Greenwich. 
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Greenwich,  in  the  church-yanl  of";'  (mall  vi]I;ige  called  Lee, 
where  was  erec'lcu  over  him  a  JKjiJiome  tomb  v/ith  this  in- 
fcription  : 


Sul>  lioc  marmore  ^xjuum  eft  i 

Placide  icquidcit   cum  uxore  cha-  Ut  quern  civcs  (ui  virum 

lillima  Tantoperc  colueie 

EDMUNDUS  HAI.I.I-  iv  s,  LL,.D.  Memoriam  cjns  pofteritas 

Aftronomonim  fui  foculi  facile  Grata  vencrctur. 


s.  Natus      )    „  A   P    f  MDCLVI. 

Ut  vcro  Icias,   le^jr,  Mor.uus  }  efl  A"  U  I  MDCCXLI. 
tJiialts  quniitulqiic  vir  ille  tuit, 

Scripta  ejus  imihit'iria  Ic^c  :  Hoc  faxum  optimis  parentibus 

Quibus  umnes  fere  artcs  &  fcientias  Saerarunt  dusc  filize  pientifllipae 

Illuftravit,  ornavit,  amplificavit.  Anno  C.  MDCCXLII. 

HAA1EL  (JoHN  BAPTISTE  DU),  a  French  philofopher  Niceron, 
and  divine,  was  born  at  Vir"   in  Lower  Normandy,  1614^  ^c'  Dul)!n» 
He  patted  through  his  firft  ftudies  at  Gaen,  and  his  courfe  dcsAut!Ec- 
of  rhetoric    and    philofophy    at   Paris.       At    eighteen,    he  clef.  &c. 
wrote  a   treatife,  in  which  he  explained,  in   a  very   fimpie  ^ntcpclle' 
manner,   and    by   one    or  two  figures,  Theodoiius's    three 
books  upon  Spherics  ;  to  which  he  added  a  tract  upon  Tri- 
gonometry extremely  ihort  yet  perfpicuous,  and  deligned  as 
an  introduction  to  aftronomy.     In  one  of  his  latter  works 
he  obferves,  that  he  was  prompted  by  the  vanity  natural  to  a 
young  man  to  publifh  this  book:  but,  as  Fontenelle  remarks, 
there  are  few  perfons  of  that  age  capable  of  fuch  an  inftance 
of  vanity.     At  19,  he  entered  himielf  into  the  congregation 
of  the  oratory,  where  he  continued  ten  years,  and  left  it  in 
order  to  be  curate  of  Neuilli  upon  the  Marne.     He  applied 
in  the  mean  time  inteniely  to  ftudy,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
greatly  by  publifhing  works  upon  aftronomy  and  philofophy. 
In  1666,     Colbert  propofed  to  Lewis  XIV.  a  fcheme,  which 
was  approved  by  his  majefty,  for  eftablifhing  a  royal  aca- 
demy of  fcienct'S  ;  and  appointed  our  author  fecretary  of  it. 
In  1668,  he  attended  M.  Colbert  de  Croiffy,  plenipotentiary 
for  the  peace  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  ;  and   upon  the  conclufion 
of  it,  accompanied  him  in  his  embafly  to  England,  where 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  moft  eminent  perfons  of 
this  nation,  particularly  with  Boyle,  Ray,  and  Willis.   From 
thence  he  went  over  to  Holland,  and  fo  returned  to  France, 
having  made  a  great  number  of  ufeful  obfervations  in  his  tra- 
vels.    In  1678,  his"  Philofophia  Vetus  &  Nova,  a-.l  'Jfum 
"  Scholas    accommodata  in  Regia  Burgundia  pertracl.;ta," 
WAS  printed  at  Paris  in  4  vol*.  i2moj  and,  in  1681,  en- 

£04  larr^cJ 
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larked  and  reprinted  there  in.  fix.  This  work,  which  was 
done  by  the  order  or"  M.  Colbert,  contains  a  judicious  col- 
lection of  the  ancient  and  modern  opinions  in  philofophy. 
Severn!  years  after  the  publication  of  it,  the  Jcluits  carried 
it  into  tfi*-.  Lull-Indies,  and  taught  it  with  fucoefs  ;  and  fa- 
ther Bovct,  a  mifiionary  in  China,  wrote  into  Europe,  that 
\vht-n  his  brethren  and  liimftlf  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  fyf- 
t-  m  of  philoTophy  in  the  Tartarian  language  for  the  emperor, 
i"  th;:  r';;-;"  <curc':s  'hey  drew  from  v.'as  Du  Kamel's 
*»  ;  .h;u  Vi.tus  &  Nova."  His  works  in  this  way, 

j-.ov   become   nu  serous,    were  collected  and   published   at 
ISiii-er.ilH-r^  ^-b'l.,  in  4  vo'.s.  4.10.  under  the  title  of,  "  Opera 
<c  Fhi!ofoph:ca  &  Aftronornica  :"  and  thcv  v.-f.-rc  highly  va- 
lued the:;,  though  the  improvements  in  philofophy  iince  his 
.:  have  brought  them  into  uifcreo.lt,  by  rendering  them  of 
little  or  no  ute.     In  1697,  he  rc-figncd  his  place  of  fecretary 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  by  his  recommeiv- 
<btson  he  procured  for  M.  de  Fontenelle.     He  had  fome 
years  before  this  devoted  him  lei/  to  divinity,  and  publifhed 
Un?e  works  in  this  way.     However,  he  did  not  lofe  all  care 
oi"  his  iovrr.er  irudies,  but  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1698,  "  Re- 
*k  gise  Scientiarum  Academia;  Hiitoria,"  410,  in  four  books; 
•which  being  greatly  liked,   he  afterwards  augmented  with 
tv.-o  bir.  •!>;:-;  more.     It  contains  an  account  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  its  tranfa£Hons,  from 
1666  to   1700,  and   is  now  the   moil  ufeful  of  any  of  his 
\vorks   re-lating   to  philofophy  ;    as   perhaps  the  moft  ufeful 
•which  he  publifhed  in  theology,  is  his  laft  work  printed  at 
Paris,  1706,  in  folio,  and  intituled,  "  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatae 
"  Edition!  S,  una  cum  feleciis  ex  optimis  quibufque  interpre- 
**  tibus  notis,  proiegomenis,  novis  tabuiis  chronologicis  & 
*'  gcographicis." 

He-  died  at  Paris  Aug.  6,  1706,  without  any  ficknefs,  ano 
mere  old  age,  being  almofl  83.     Though  he  had  quitted  hi-; 
cure  at  Neuilll  in  1663,  yet  he  went  every  year  to  vifit  his 
old  flock  ;  and  the  day  he  fpcnt  there  was  kept  as  an   holy- 
day  by  the  whole  village.      He  was  highly  efteemed  by 
moft  eminent   prelates   of  V  ranee,  though  he   enjoyed    but 
very  fmill  nix  ferments.     He  was  a  man  of  great  mod*. 
acffability,  piety,  and  integrity  :   he  was  difuntcreited,  ovc.-r;c 
to  all  conurlis,  and  exempt  from  icaloufy  ant     iffe   b     • 
He  wrote  Latin  with  proJigir.c-s  purity  and  ek-gance. 


HAMMOND  (Dr.  HE^R-.  ),  a  learned  Knglifh  divine, 
>  born  at  Ch-.rily  i:i  Surrey,  Au-,  18,  1605  :,  aud  was 
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the  youngcft  (on  of  Dr.  John  Hammond,  phyficinn  to  Hen- 
ry prince  of  Wales,  who  was  his  godfather,  and  gave  him 
his  own  name.  Me  was  educated  in  grammar-learning  at  Fell',  i,;r- 

Lton-fl  iii.ol,  and  lent  to  Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  in  1618  ;  f)fWr-w-"n- 
,  .  i  •        i  •  •  mond,  p    i, 

of  which,  after  taking  his  degrees  in  a  regular  way,  he  was  2-    Louj. 

fleeted  fallow  in  1625.  Some  time  niter  he  applied  himfelf  i6zz. 
to  divinity  j  which  however  he  did  not  purfue  in  the  ordinary 
way,  by  having  recourfe  to  modern  fyftems  and  voluminous 
compilations  of  men  who  perhaps  knew  as  little  of  the  mat- 
ter as  himfelf,  but,  as  Fell  fays,  "  by  beginning  that  fcience 
"  at  the  upper  end,  as  conceiving  it  moft  reasonable  to> 
u  fearch  for  primitive  truth  in  tjae  primitive  writers,  and  not 
*'  to  fuller  his  underitnnding  to  be  prepolTefTed  by  the  con- 
"  trived  and  intereftcd  fchemes  of  modern,  and  withal  ob- 
"  noxious,  authors."  In  i633>  he  was  prefented  to  the  Fell,  kc* 
rectory  of  Penfhurft  in  Kent,  by  Robert  Sydney  earl  of  Lei-  f'  ?• 
cefter.  That  nobleman  happening  to  be  one  of  his  audi- 
tors while  he  was  fupplying  a  turn  at  court  for  Dr.  Frewen, 
then  prefident  of  his  college,  and  one  of  his  majefty's  chap- 
lains, was  fo  deeply  affected  with  the  fermon,  and  formed  fo 
jtiit  a  meafurc  of  the  preacher's  merit,  that  he  conferred  on 
him  this  living,  then  void,  and  in  his  gift.  Upon  this  he  Ath.  Oxon\, 
quitted  his  college,  and  went  to  his  cure,  where  he  refided, 
as  long  as  the  times  permitted  him,  punctually  performing 
rvery  branch  of  the  minifterial  function  in  the  moft  diligent 
and  exemplary  manner.  In  1640,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the 
members  of  the  convocation,  called  with  the  long  parlia- 
ment, which  began  that  year  ;  and,  in  1643,  made  arch- 
deacon of  Chichefter  by  the  unfought-for  favour  of  Dr.  Brian 
Duppa,  then  biihop  of  Chicheftcr,  and  afterwards  of  Win- 
chefter.  The  fame  year  alfo  he  was  named  one  of  the  af- 
fcmbly  of  divines,  but  never  fat  amongft  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  national  troubles  he  continued 
Ttndirturbed  at  his  living,  till  the  middle  of  July  1643  >  ^ut 
joining  in  the  fruitlefs  attempt  then  made  at  Tunbridge  in 
favour  of  the  king,  and  a  reward  of  iocl.  being  foon  after 
promifed  to  the  perfon  that  fliould  produce  him,  ha  was 
forced  to  retire  privily  and  in  difguife  to  Oxford.  Having 
procured  an  apartment  in  his  own  college,  he  fought  that 
peace  in  retirement  and  ftudy,  which  was  no  where  clfe  to 
be  found.  Among  the  few  friends  he  converfcd  with,  v/a.-- 
Dr.  Chriftopher  Potter,  provoft  of  Qyeen's-collegc  ;  by 
xvhofe  perfuafion  it  was,  that  he  publifhed  his  *'  Practical 
"•  Catechifm,  1644."  This  was  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
beuks  publifhed  at  that  time  ;  yet  becaufc  it  did  not  fuit  the 
4  nonfenfe 
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nnnfcnlc  then  prevailing,  nor  the  principles  of  thofc  who 
cried  up  Faith  to  the  fkie?,  but  condemned  Works,  as  fit  for 
little  elfc  but  to  make  a  man's  damnation  more  fure,  great 
objections-  were  raifed  againft  it  by  52  minifters  within  the 
province  of  London  -,  and  efpecially  by  the  famous  Francis 
Che\  ncll,  who  has  contrived  to  perpetuate  his  good  name  by 
his  extraordinary  treatment  of  the  excellent  Chillingwortb, 
Hammond  however  defended  his  book,  and  the  laiiv  year 
arid  the  following,  put  out  feveral  ufeful  pieces,  adapted  to 
the  times.  Dec.  1644,  he  attended  as  chaplain  the  duke  of 
Richmond  and  earl  of  Southampton  ;  who  were  lent  to 
London  by  Charles  I.  with  terms  of  peace  and  accommoda- 

Ath.  Oxen,  tion,  to  the  parliament ;  and  when  a  treaty  was  appointed  at 
Uxbridge,  he  appeared  there  as  one  of  the  divines  on  the 
k;ng's  ikle,  where  he  managed,  greatly  to  his  honour,  a  dif- 
j-ute  with  Richard  Vines,  one  of  the  Prefbyterian  minifters 
fent  by  the  parliament.  Neverthelefs,  a  report  was  after- 
wards raifed  upon  the  do£fcor,  that  Vines  "  had  utterly  fi- 
"  lenced  him  ;"  infomuch  that,  to  avoid  the  force  of  his 
jiiiverfary's  objedlion,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  this 
expedient,  that  is,  "  to  ("wear  by  God  and  the  holy  angels, 
"  that  though  at  prefent  a  folution  did  not  occur  to  him,  he 
*•'  could  anfwer  it."  But  the  dodtor,  being  informed  of  this 
ilandcr,  wrote  a  letter  in  his  own  vindication,  wherein  he 
has  thcfe  words  :  "  I  am  both  fure,  that  I  never  called  God 
"  and  his  holy  angels  to  vvitnefs  any  thing  in  my  life,  nor 
ct  ever  fwore  one  voluntary  oath  that  I  know  of;  and  that  I 
"  was  not,  at  that  meeting,  confcious  to  myfelf  of  wanting 
"  ability  to  exprefs  my  thoughts,  or  preiFed  with  any  confi- 

Ib><3.  p.  38.  «  derable  difficulty,  or  forced  by  any  confideration,  to  wave 
tc  the  anfvver  of  any  thing  objected." 

A  few  days  after  the  breaking  of  this  treaty,  a  canonry  of 

Chrift-church  in  Oxford  becoming  vacant,  the  king  bcftow- 

cd  it  upon  him  about  March  1645  ;  and  the  univerlity  chofe 

him  their  public,  orator.     His  majefly  alfo,  coming  to  refide 

in  that  city,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary  :  not- 

withftanding  all  which  employments,  he  did  not  remit  from 

his  (Indies,  or  ce:\fe  to  publifh  books,  principally  contrived 

P.  44,  to  do  fervice  in  the  times  they  were  written  in.     When  Ox- 

d  iurrcndered,  his  attendance  as  chaplain  was  fuperieded  ; 

bnt  \vhen  the  king  came  into  the  power  of  the  army,  he  was 

permitted  to  attend  him  again,  in  his  feveral  confinements 

and  removes  of  Wooburn,  vJaverfham,  Hampton-court,  and 

the   Ifle   of  Wight:  at  v^hich   lad  place,  he  continued   till 

;.'MS  1647,  the  tjme  that  all  his  majefty's  fervants  were 

put 
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put  away  from  him.  He  then  returned  again  to  Oxford, 
•where  he  was  chofen  fub-dean  of  Chrifl-church  ;  in  whi<  h 
office  he  continual  till  March  30,  1648,  when  he  was  forci-  Fell,  &c. 
bly  turned  out  of  it  by  the  parliamentary  vif.tors.  Infteadp 
of  being  commanded  immediately  to  quit  Oxford,  as  others 
were,  u  committee  of  parliament  voted  him  and  Dr.  Sheldon 
to  be  prifoners  in  that  place,  where  they  continued  in  reftraint 
for  about  ten  weeks.  During  this  confinement  he  began  his 
"  Paraphrafe  and  Annotation-,  or.  the  New  Teftament  ;"  the 
ground-work  of  which  is  faid  to  be  this.  Having  written  in  Ibid.  r.  5S, 
'Latin  two  large  volumes  of  the  way  of  interpreting  the 
New  Teftament,  with  reference  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  the  firft  Heretics  in  the  Chriftian  church,  and  alfo  of 
the  Heathens,  efpecially  in  the  Grecian  games  ;  and,  above 
all,  of  the  importance  of  the  Helleniftical  dialed;  he  began 
to  confider,  that  it  might  be  more  ufeful  to  the  Englifh  read- 
er, who  was  to  be  his  immediate  care,  to  write  in  our  vulgar 
language,  and  fet  every  obfervation  in  its  natural  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  diredion  of  the  text.  And  having  fome  years 
before  collated  feveral  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Teftament, 
andobierved  the  variation  of  our  Englifh  from  the  original, 
and  made  an  entire  tranflation  of  the  whole  for  his  own  pri- 
vate ufe,  he  caft  his  work  into  that  form,  in  which  it  now 
appears.  It  came  cut  firft  in  1653  ;  in  1656,  with  addi- 
tions and  alterations  ;  and  in  1698,  Le  Gere  put  out  a  La- 
tin tranilation  of  it,  viz.  of  the  "  Paraphrafe  and  Annota- 
"  tions,"  with  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  in  which  he  has  in- 
termixed many  of  his  own  animadverfions,  explained  thofe 
points  which  Dr.  Hammond  had  but  flightly  touched,  and 
corrected  many  of  his  miftakes.  This  is  the  moft  ufeful  of 
all  his  works  ;  which  however  let  us  quit  for  the  prefent,  and 
look  a  little  after  its  author. 

We  left  him  under  confinement  at  Oxford ;  from  whence 
he  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  houfe  of  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick at  Clapham  in  Bedfordfhire.  The  trial  of  king  Charles 
drawing  on,  and  Dr.  Hammond  being  in  no  other  capacity 
to  intcrpofe  than  by  writing,  he  drew  up  an  addrefs  to  the 
Ceneral  and  council  of  officers,  which  he  publifhed  under  this 
title  :  ^  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Fairfax,  and  hi3 
"  Council  of  War,  the  humble  Addrefs  of  Henry  Ham- 
"  mond."  His  grief  for  the  death  of  his  royal  ma'fter  was 
extreme  ;  but  after  having  indulged  it  for  a  while,  he  re- 
fumed  his  ftudies,  and  publifhed  feveral  pieces.  The  rigour  Ibid.  P.  .-;. 
of  his  reftraint  being  taken  off  in  the  beginning  of  1649,  5> 
he  removed  to  Weftwood  in  Worcefterfhire,  the  feat  of  the 

loyal 
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loyal  Sir  John  Packijigton,  from  whom  he  received  ti  kind 
invitation  ;  ;md  here  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In 
3651,  when  Charles  II.  came  into  thofe  parts,  he  waited 

n  him,  and  received  a  letter  from  his  own  hand,  of  great 

••itance,  to  fatisfv  his  loyal  fubjecls  concerning  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England.  In  1653, 
lie  publifhcd,  as  we  have  already  obfcrved,  his  great  work 
on  the  New  Tcframen::,  and  went  on  applying  antidotes  to 
i  e  difiempers  of  the  church  and  frate,  and  oppcl.ng  thofe 
:  nil rou.-  iil-^rounded  and  abfurd  tenets,  which  v/ere  daily 
bro  u:;  :  r  the  rcu^e  of  religion  j  particularly  thofe  of 

the  At    .      t     i  and  other  enthuiiafts.    Afterwards  he  under- 

k  a  "  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  all  the  Books  of 

;  the  Old  Tcftament ;"  of  which  he  pviblifhed  the  Pfalms, 

;i:ul  went  through  a  third  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.    His 

vent  of  health  only  hindered  him  from  proceeding  farther: 

that  ftrength  of  body,  which  had  hitherto  attended  his 

indefatigable  mind,  beginning  to  fail  him  about  1654,  he 

feized    by  thofe  fear  tormenting  diftenipers,   each    of 

which  has  been  judged  a  competent  trial  of  human  patience, 

Fell.  A:  .     namely,  the  ftone,  the  gout,  the  colic,   and  the  cramp  ;  but 

L--  "-•  fcj-    the- {lone  put  an  end  to  his  life.     For,  while  Ck.iles  II.  was 

defigning  him  for  the  bimopric  of  Worcefter,  and  he  was 

preparing  to  go  to  London,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by 

-  molt  eminent  divines,  he  was  feized  with  a  fharp  fit  of 

the  ftone  the  ^th  of  April,  of  which  he  died  the  2fth  of  the 

fame  month,  1660. 

He  was  a  very  handfome  man,  and  of  a  good  conflitution; 

••  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  no  way  inferior  to  the 

ces  of  his  body.  Declamatory  panegyric  is  not  our  pro- 
vince :  we  will  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  reciting 
v/hat  Wood  and  Burnct  have  faid  of  him.  "  Great  were  his 

•  natural  abilities,  greater  his  acquired  ;  and  in  the  whole 
<:  circle  of  arts  he  was  mod  accurate.   He  was  alfo  eloquent 

•  in  the  tongues,  exact  in  the  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
well  verfed  in  philofophy,  and  better  in  philology,  raoft 

:  learned  in  fchdol-divinity,  and  a  great  mafter  in  church 
Oxon.-  ar.tiq-.iity."     u  His  death,"  fays  Eurnet,  "was  an  un- 

•  ipe^kuhle  !o.r;  to  the  church.   For,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great 
<w  learning,  and  of  moft  eminent  merit,  he  having  been  the 
"  per ibn  that,   during  the  bad  times,  had  maintained   the 

•  caufe  of  the  church  in  a  very  fingular  manner  ;  fo  he  was 
:  a  very  modciate  man  in  his  temper,  though  with  a  high 
1  principle,  and   would  probably  have  fallen   into  healing 
1  councils.     lit.  was  a  lib  much  fet  on  reforming  abufe?, 

«  a'nd 
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<c  and  for  raifing  in  the  clergy  a  due  fcnfe  of  the  obligations 
"  they  lay  under."          '.ides  arnne  30  pieces  that    came  out  Hi:i.  o: 
in  his  life-time,  at  leall  20  more  publifhed  after  his  deceafe  ;  ^II  ' 
all   which   were  collected   together  by  his  amnnuenfis,  the  p.'j77 
learned  Mr.  William  Fulman,  into  4  vols.  folio,  1684. 

HAMMOND  (ANTHONY,  Efq-,),  defcendcd  from  a  fa-  NUio 
mily  long  fituated  at  Somerfham-placc,  in  Huntingdonfhire,  Cott 
was  born  in  1668,  and  educated  at  St.  John's-collcge,  Cam -j  Of  Poems, 
bridge.  He  was  a  cpmmlffioner  of  the  navy,  a  good  fpcaker 
in  parliament,  had  the  name  of  "  filVcr-tongued  Hammond" 
given  him  by  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  was  a  man  of  note 
among  the  wits,  poets,  and  parliamentary  writers,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  A  volume  of  "  Mifcellany  Poems'7 
was  infcribed  to  him  in  1694  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hopkins  ; 
and  in  1720  he  was  himfelf  the  editor  of"  A  new  MHcew?my 
"  of  Original  Poems,"  in  which  he  had  himfelf  no  finafi 
{hare.  His  own  pieces,  he  obfcrvcs  in  his  preface,  "  were 
u  written  at  very  different  times,  and  were  owned  by  him, 
"  left  in  a  future  day  they  fhould  be  nfcribed  to  other  per- 
*•'  fons  to  the-ir  prejudice,  as  the  c  Ode  on  Solitude'  has  been, 
"  in  wrong,  to  the  earl  of  E.ofcommon,  and  as  fome  of  thf 
"  reft  have  been  to  others."  He  was  the  intimate  friend  cf 
Mr.  Moyle,  and  wrote  the  "  Accour.t  of  his  Life  and  Writ-- 
"  ings"  prefixed  to  his  works  in  1727.  Their  acquaintaiiL, 
be<ran.  through  Sir  Robert  Marfham,  in  the  latter  end  of 
1690,  foon  after  Hammond's  return  from  a  raort  tour  into 
Holland  and  fome  parts  of  Flanders.  The  places  of  refo:" 
for  wits  at  that  period  were  Maymvaring's  cofree-houfe  iu 
Fleet-ftreet,  and  the  Grecian  near  the  Temple ;  where 
Moyle  having  taken  a  difguft  againft  the  clergy,  had  feveral 
friendly  difputes  with  Hamraond,  and  at  the  fame  place  had 
a  (hare  with  Trenchard  in  writing  the  argument  againft  :i 
{landing  army.  In  Moyle's  works  are  three  valuable  letters 
to  Hammond  ;  a  copy  of  verfes,  by  Hammond,  to  Moyle ; 
another,  by  Hopkin-s,  to  the  fame  j  and  a  third,  by  Hopkins, 
to  Hammond.  In  the  latter,  in  1694,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing intimation  of  what  Dr.  Tohnibn  calls  "  the  moit  arduoiis 
**  work  cf  its  kind." 

With  joy  I  learn'd  Dryden's  dcfign  to  crown 
All  the  great  things  he  has  already  done  : 
No  lofs,  no  change  of  vigour  can  he  feel, 
Who  dares  attempt  the  facred  Mantuaa  ftill. 

Tbefe 
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:fe  line?  are  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  our  excellent 
r  s  obfcrvation,  that  "  the  expectation  of  this  work*  , 
undoubtedly  great :  the  nation  confidered  its  honour 
"•  as  inu-reired  in  the  event.  One  gave  hi-m  the  different 
l-  cciitionb  of  his  author,  and  another  helped  him  in  the  fub- 
*'  o.'dmate  parts.  The  arguments  of  the  feveral  books 
^  \verc  given  him  by  Addifon.  The  hopes  of  the  public 
"  were  not  diiappointed."  "  He  produced,"  fays  Pope,  "  the 
"  mo  ft  noble  and  fpirited  tranflation  that  I  know  in  any  lan- 
"  guagc.  It  certainly  excelled  whatever  had  appeared  in 
t;  £ngliih,  and  appears  to  have  fatisfied  his  friends  ;  and,  for 
"  the  moil:  part,  to  have  filenced  his  enemies." 

Life  by  Dr.  HAMMOND  (JAMES),  well  remembered  as  a  man  ef- 
•  ,  teemed  and  carefTed  by  the  elegant  and  great,  was  the  fecond 
Gent.  Mag!  ^on  °^  Anthony  Hammond  [A],  a  man  of  note  among  the 
1-8 1,  p.  a  wits,  poets,  and  parliamentary  orators  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  He  was  born  about  1710,  and  educated  at 
Weftminfter-fchool ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  of 
any  univerfity.  He  was  equerry  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
feems  to  have  come  very  early  into  public  notice,  and  to  have 
been  diftinguimed  by  thofe  whofe  patronage  and  friend/hip 
prejudiced  mankind  at  that  time  in  favour  of  thofe  on  whom 
they  were  beftowed  ;  for  he  was  the  companion  of  Cobham, 
Lyttckon,  and  Chefterfield.  He  is  faid  to  have  divided  his 
life  between  pleafure  and  books ;  in  his  retirement  forgetting 
the  town,  and  in  his  gaiety  lofmg  the  ftudent.  Of  his  literary 
hours  all  the  effects  are  exhibited  in  his  memorable  "  Love 
u  Elegies,"  which  were  written  very  early,  and  his  Prologue 
not  long  before  his  death  [B].  In  1733,  he  obtained  an 
income  of  400!.  a  year  by  the  will  of  Nicholas  Hammond,' 
Efq;  a  near  relation.  In  1741,  he  was  chofen  into  parlia- 
ment for  Truro  in  Cornwall,  probably  one  of  thofe  who  were 
elected  by  the  prince's  influence  ;  and  died  next  year  in  June 
at  Stowe,  the  famous  feat  of  the  lord  Cobham.  His  miitrefs 
long  outlived  him,  and  in  1779  died  unmarried  bed-chamber 
woman  to  the  queen.  The  character  which  her  lover  be- 

[A]  Not  the  fon  of  a  Turkey mer-  Horace  Vv7a!pole,  in  a  MS.  letter  to  the 

chant,  as   erronconfly  tinted  by  Shiels,  writer  of  this  nots. 
in    Gibber's   "Lives  of   the  Poets;"          [B]   To    ihsfe    may  be  added    his 

nor  was    he,  further,  the  Mr.   Ham-  "  Efegjr  to  Mifs  Dafliwood,"  preferved 

naond  who  married  a  fitter  of  Sir  Ro-  at  the  end  of  Dr.   Johnfon's   Life  of 

bert  \Valpole,  as  raiftakenly  advanced  Hammond,  and  a  Ballad  fung  atVaux- 

by    Dr.  Johnlbn.     The   fnit   of  thefe  hall  30  years  ago,  beginning,  "  O  how 

fadh  we  aflcrt  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  "  could  ]  venture    to   love    one   like 

Johnfon,  the  other  on  that  of  the  Hoa.  *'  thee  r" 

queathcd 
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queathed  her  wax,  indeed,  not  likely  to  aLiracT:  court/hip.  Yet 
it  was  her  own  fault  :  'i  fingle,  having  hail 

another  very  honourable  ultcr.  The  li  Kkgurs"  were  pub- 
lifhed  after  his  death  ;  and  while  the  writer's  mum  was  re- 
membered with  fondnefs,  they  were  read  with  a  rdolutioa 
to  admire  them.  The  recommendatory  prd'acc  of  the  edi- 
tor, who  was  then  believed,  and  is  now  affirmed  by  Dr. 
Maty,  to  be  the  earl  of  Chefterfield,  railed  flrong  preju- 
dices in  their  favour. 

HAMPDEN  (JoHN,  Efq;),  of  FLimden  in  Buckingharn- 
fhirc,  famous  for  fuftaining  finely  the  weight  of  a  royal  pro- 
locution,  on  his  refufirsg  to  pay  the  {hip-money  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  was  born  at  London  in  1594-     He  was  of  a> 
ancient,  Whitlocke   fays  the  ancicnteft,  extraction  as   any 
gentleman   in  his   county ;    and  couun-german    to   Oliver  *>r 
Cromwell,  his  father  having  married  the  protectors  aunt.  J:', 
In  1609,  he  was  lent  to  Magdalen-college  in  Oxford  ;  from  ^  7'J^ 
whence,  without  taking  any  degree,  he  removed  to  the  inns 
of  court,  where  he  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  Rudy 
of  the  law.     Sir  Philip  Warwick  obierves,  that  "he  had  Mem.  of  the 
"  great  knowledge  both  in  fcholarihip  and  the  law."     In  his  ^'S11  of 

111       •      r  •  i          i  -11        11-      r  iM 

enterance  into  the  world,  he  is  laid  to  have  indulged  himie.i  0>  ., 
in  all  the  licence  of  fports,  and  exercifcs,  and  company,  fuch, ' 
as  Vv-ere  ufed  by  men  of  the  moil  jovial  converfation  ;  but  af- 
terwards to  have  retired  to  a  more  rcferved  and  auftcre  fo- 
ciety,  preferving  however  his  natural  chcarfulnefs  and  viva- 
city.    In  the  fccond  pariiament  of  king  Charles,  which  met  Cbrcn 
at   Weft-minder,   Feb.    1625-6,  he  obtained   a  feat   in  the  I^'X^ ^hc 
Houfe  of  Commons,  as  he  alfo  did  in  two  fucceeding  pariia-  vol.  : 


pay  the  inip-i 

rcndon  tells  us,  through  this  whole  fuit  with  fu.ch  finguiar 
lemper  and  modcfty,  that  he  actually  obtained  more  credit 
•and  advantage  by  lofing  it,  than  the  king  did  lervice  by  gain- 
ing it.  From  this  time  he  foon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
popular  men  in  the  nation,  and  a  principal  leading  member 
in  the  long  parliament.  "  The  eyes  of  all  men  were  fixud 
"  upon  him,  as  their  pater  patriot?  and  the  pilot  that  muffc 
"  fleer  the  \eflel  through  the  tempsfts  and  rocks  which 
"  threatened  it."  After  he  had  held  the  chief  direction  of  Ibid. 
his  party  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  againft  the  king,  he  tock 
up  arms  in  the  fame  caufe,  and  was  one  of  the  ftifc  \vho  op.:  - 
ed  the  war  by  an  aclion  at  a  place  called  Brill,  a  garriibn  of 

the 
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the  king's  upon  the  edge  of  Buckinghamshire,  about  five? 
miles  from  Oxford.  He  took  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  foot  under  the  earl  of  Eflex,  and  {hewed  fuch  fkill  and 
bravery,  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  probably  foon  have  been 
railed  to  the  poft  of  a  general.  But  he  was  cut  off'  early  by 
a  mortal  wound,  which  he  received  in  a  ikirmifh  with  prince 
Rupert  at  Chalgrove-field  in  Oxfordfhire  :  for  he  was  there 
fhot  into  the  {boulder  with  a  brace  of  bullets,  which  broke 
the  bone,  June  18,  1643  ;  and  after  fuffering  much  pain  and 
rnlfery,  died  thereof  the  24th,  to  as  great  a  confternation  cv 
all  his  party,  as  if  their  whole  army  had  been  defeated.  Many 
•  .  n.:64.  men  obferved,  fays  Clarendon,  that  the  field  in  which  this 
fkirmifh  was,  and  upon  which  Hampden  received  his  death  - 
wound,  namely,  Chalgrove-field,  was  the  fame  place  in  which 
he  had  firft  executed  the  ordinance  of  the  militia,  and  en- 
gaged that  county,  in  which  his  reputation  was  very  great, 
:n  this  rebellion  :  and  it  was  confefled  by  the  prifoners  that 
were  taken  that  clay,  and  acknowledged  by  all,  that  upon  the 
alarm  that  morning,  after  their  quarters  were  beaten  up,  he 
was  exceeding  felicitous  to  draw  forces  together  to  purfue 
the  enemy;  and,  being  a  colonel  of  foot,  put  himfclf  amongft 
thofe  horfe  as  a  volunteer,  who  were  firft  ready,  and  that 
when  the  prince  made  a  ftand,  all  the  officers  were  of  opinion 
to  ftay,  till  thei-r  body  came  up,  and  he  alone  perfuaded,  and 
prevailed  with  them  to  advance  :  fo  violently  did  his  fate 
carry  him  to  pay  the  mulcl  in  the  place  where  he  had  com- 
mitted the  tranfgreffion  about  a  year  before*  This,  lays 
Clarendon,  was  an  obfervation  made  at  that  time  j  but  his 
lordfhip  does  not  adopt  it  as  an  opinion  of  his  own. 

Hampden,  if  \ve  form  our  judgement  of  him  only  from  the 
account  of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the  oppofite  party  to 
him,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  more  extraordinary  men  that 
ever  lived  ;  and  it  muft  certainly  be  very  amufmg  to  con- 
template the  portrait  of  him,  as  it  is  thus  delineated  by  the 
tbi.l.  Vol.1,  ear}  of  Clarendon.  "  He  was,"  fays  the  noble  hiftorian,  "  a 
"  man  of  much  greater  cunning,  and  it  may  be  of  the  moft 
"  difcerning  fpirit,  and  of  the  greateft  addrefs  and  infinuation 
to  bring  any  thing  to  pafs  which  he  defired  of  any  man 
of  that  time,  and  who  laid'  the  clefign  deepeft.  —  He  was 
"  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and  rarely  began  the  difcourfe, 
;  or  made  the  firft  entrance  upon  any  buiinefs  that  was  af- 
:  fumed,  but  a  very  weighty  fpeaker  ;  and  after  he  had  heard 
1  a  full  debate,  and  obferved  how  the  houfe  was  like  to  be 
inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and  fhortly,  and  clearly, 
and  craftily,  fo  ttated  it,  that;  he  commonly  conducted  it  to 
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"  the  conclufion  he  dcfired. — He  was  of  that  rnrc  affability1 
"  and  temper  in  debate,  and  of  that  fceming  humility  and 
"  lubmiflion  of  judgement,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of 
*'  his  own  with  him,  but  a  dcfire  of  information  and  inftruc- 
"  tion  :  yet  he  had  fo  fubtlc  a  way,  and  under  the  notion  of 
"  doubts,  insinuating  his  objections,  that  he  infufed  his  own 
"  opinions  into  thole  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and 
"  receive  them.  And  even  with  them  who  were  able  to 
"  preferve  thcmfelvcs  from  his  infuhons,  and  difcerncd  thole 
"  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him,  with  which  they  could  not 
<c  comply,  he  always  left  the  character  of  an  ingenuous  and 
*'  confcientious  perfon.  He  was  indeed  a  very  wife  man, 
"  and  of  great  parts,  and  pofll-fled  with  the  moft  abfolute 
*'  fpirit  of  popularity,  and  the  moft  abfolute  faculties  to  go- 
"  vern  the  people,  of  any  man  I  ever  'knew.  For  the  hrft 
"  year  of  the  parliament,  he  feemed  rather  to  moderate  and 
"  {often  the  violent  and  diftempered  humours,  than  to  in- 
"  flame  them.  But  wife  and  difpaflionate  men  plainly  dif- 
"  cerned,  that  that  moderation  proceeded  from  prudence, 
"  and  obfervation  that  the  feafon  was  not  ripe,  rather  than 
*'  that  he  approved-  of  the  moderation :  and  that  he  begot 
*'  many  opinions  and  motions,  the  education  whereof  he 
"  committed  to  other  men  ;  fo  far  difguifmg  his  own  de- 
"  ngns,  that  he  feemed  feldom  to  wim  more  than  was  con- 
"  eluded.  And  in  many  grofs  conclufions,  which  would 
"  hereafter  contribute  to  deiigns  not  yet  fet  on  foot,  when 
"  he  found  them  fufficiently  backed  by  a  majority  of  voices, 
he  would  withdraw  himfelf  before  the  queftion,  that  he 
might  feem  not  to  confent  to  fo  much  vifible  unreafonablc- 
"  nefs;  which  produced  as  great  a  doubt  in  fome,  as  it  did 
"  approbation  in  others,  of  his  integrity. — After  he  was 
*'  among  thofe  members  accufed  by  the  king  of  high-treafon, 
"  he  was  much  altered ;  his  nature  and  carriage  feeming: 
"  much  fiercer  than  it  did  before  :  and  without  queftion, 
"  when  he  firft  drew  his  fword,  he  threw  away  the  fcabbard. 
"  — He  was  very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  fupreme  governor 
u  overall  his  paflions  and  affections;  and  had  thereby  a  great 
*'  power  over  other  mens.  He  was  of  an  induftry  and  vi- 
"  gilance  not  to  be  tired  out,  or  wearied  by  the  moft  labo- 
"  rious  ;  and  of  parts  not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the  moft 
"  fubtle  and  fharp ;  and  of  a  perfonal  courage  equal  to  his 
"  beft  parts  :  fo  that  he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wifheJ, 
*'  wherever  he  might  have  been  made  a  friend ;  and  as  much 
"  to  be  apprehended  where  he  was  fo,  as  any  man  could  de~ 
"  ferve  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was  no  lets  pleafm^ 
VOL,  VI,  F  f  "  to 
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tc  to  the  one  party,  than  it  was  condoled  in  the  other.  In  a, 
"  word,  what  was  laid  of  Cinna,  might  well  be  applied  to 
"  him  :  he  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  perfuade,  and 
Vol. -I.  "  :\  hand  to  execute,  any  mifchief,  or,"  as  the  hiftorian  fays' 
Where,  "  any  good."  Thus  is  Hampden  defcribed  by 
Clarendon,  agreeably  to  the  notions  ufually  formed  of  his 
character  after  the  Reftoration  ;  which,  we  fee,  was  that  of  a 
o;reat  man,  rather  than  a  good.  But  as  the  characters  of 
ftatefmen,  commanders,  or  men  ading  in  a  public  capacity, 
always  vary  with  the  times  and  fafhions  of  politics,  fo  at  the 
Revolution,  when  paflivc-obedience  and  non-refi fiance  were 
ilif-Tuccd  by  law,  he  came  to  be  efreemed  a  good  man  as 
\\vli  as  a  i^reat  ;  and,  bating  a  fmall  interval  in  the  days  of 
Sacheverell,  has  continued  to  be  thought  fo  from  that  time  to 
this.  Thus  a  poet  of  our  own  days,  in  an  elegant  piece, 
intituled,  "  An  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard,"  has 
painted  him  in  the  glorious  colours  of  a  warm  and  active 
patriot : 

"  Perhaps  in  this  neglecled  fpot  is  laid* 

"  Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celeftial  fire  ; 

"  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  fwayed, 
."  Or  wak'd  to  extafy  the  living  lyre." 

************* 

"  Some  village  Kampden,  that  with  dauntlefs  breaft 

"  The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withftood, 
t  *'  Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  reft; 

Sonic  Cromwell,  guiltlefs  of  his  country's  blood." 

Ve  comtncnd,  as  it  deferves,  the  public  fpirit  of  this  bard, 
nnd  generous  warmth  with  which  he  feems  to  be  animated  ; 
buty  Ihould  this  fort  of  fpirit  once  become  unfafhionable,- 
and  fink  into  contempt,  or  rather  difgrace  amongit  us,  our 
!  locis  muil  change  their  notes,  and- fing  in  another  ftrain  ;  or 
,  venture  to  predict,  that  they  will  never  make  their 
i'..;-tiu!cs  by  poetry,  though  their  genius  for  it  were  finer  than- 
t  r ray's. 

DEL  (GEORGE-FREDERIC),  an  illuftrious  mafter 

born  at  Flail,- a  city  of  Upper  Saxony,  Feb.  24, 

-   ny  a  fecond  wife  of  his  father,  who  was  an  eminent 

ii  and  iur_rcon  of  the  lame  place,  and  then  above  60 

s  °f"  a§   •     f  rom  his  very  childhood  he  difcovered  fuch  a 

-0|;en(;ty  to  mufic,  that  his  father,  who   always  intended 

for  the  civil   law,  was  alarmed  at  it;   and  took  every 

'  to  oppofe  this  inclination,  by  keeping  him  out  of  the 

way 
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v/ny  of,  and  ftriclly  forbidding  him  to  meiUl'e  with,  mufical 
infiruments  of  any  kind.     Nevcnhelcfs,  the  Ion  found  means 
to  <j;ct  a  little  clavicord,  privately  conveyed  to  a  room  at  the 
top"  of  the  houfcj    and  with  this  he  ufcd  to  amufc   hiniilli" 
when  the  family  was  alk-ep.      While  he  was  yet  under  fjveii 
years  of  age,   he  went  with  his  father  to  the  duke  of  S 
Wcifenfels,  where  it  was  not  pofiible  to  keep  him  from  harp- 
ficords  and   other   muftcal   inftruments.      It  happened   one 
morning,  that  while  he  was  playing  on  the  organ,  after  the 
fervice  was  over,  the  duke  was  in  the  church;  and   fomc- 
thing  there  was  in  his  manner  of  playing,  which  a  fleeted  his 
highnefs  fo  ftrongly,  that  he  afked  his  valet  de  chambre  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  Handel's  brother-in-law)  who  it  was  that 
he  heard  at  the  organ  ?  The  valet  replied,  that  it  was  his 
brother.     The  duke  demanded  to  fee  him  ;  and,  after  mak- 
ing proper  enquiries  about  him,  expoftulated  very  ferioufly 
with  the  old  doctor,  who  ftill  retained  his  prepofleflions  in 
favour  of  the  civil  law.     He  told  him  at  length,  that  every 
father  had  certainly  a  right  to  d'fpofe  of  his  children  as  he 
fhould  think  moft  expedient;  but  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  but  confider  it  as  a  fort  of  crime  againft  the  public 
and  polrerity,  to  rob  the  world  of  fuch  a  rifmg  genius.    The 
ifTue  of  this  debate  was,  not  only  a  toleration  for  mufic,  but 
confcnt  alfo  that  a  mafter  fhould  be  called  in  to  forward  and 
afliit  him. 

The  firft  thing  his  father  did,  at  his  return  to  Hall,  was  to 
place  him   under  one   Zackaw,    organift  to   the  cathedral 
church  ;  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  abilities  in  his  profeffion, 
and  not  more  qualified  than  inclined  to  do  juftice  to  any  pu- 
pil of  promifing  hopes.     Handel  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that 
he  never  thought  he  could  do  enough  for  him.     He  was 
proud  of  a  pupil,  who  already  began  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public  ;  and  alfo  glad  of  an  affiftant,  who,  by  his  pro- 
digious talents,  was  capable  of  fupplying  his  place,  when- 
ever he  had  a  mind  to  be  abfent.     It  may  feem  ftrange  to 
talk  of  an  aftiftant  at  feven  years  of  age  ;  but  it  is  ft  ranger, 
that  at  nine  he   began  to  compofe  the  church-fcrvice   for 
voices  and  inftruments,  and  from  that  time  actually  did  corn- 
pofe  a  fervice  every  week  for  three  years  fucceffively.     Hav- 
ing farjurpafled  his  mafter,  the  mafter  himfelf  confefting  it, 
and  made   all  the  improvements  he  could  at  Hall,  it  was 
agreed  he  fliould  go  to  Berlin ;  and  to  Berlin  he  went  in  1698, 
where  the  opera  was  in  a  flourifning  condition  under  the  en- 
couragement of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
fent.     Handel  had  not  been  long  at  court,  before  his  abilities 
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became  known  to  the  king,  who  frequently  fent  for  him, 
-and  made  him  large  prefents.  He  farther  offered  to  fend  him 
to  Italy,  where  he  might  be  formed  under  the  beft  matters, 
and  have  opportunities  of  hearing  and  feeing  all  that  was 
excellent  in  the  kind:  but  there  were  reafons  for  refufmg 
this  offer,  and  aiib  for  leaving  Berlin,  as  he  did  foon  after. 
During  his  ftay  there,  he  became  acquainted  with  two  Ita- 
lian compofer?,  Buononcini  and  Attilio  ;  the  fame  who  af- 
terwards came  to  England  while  Handel  was  here,  and  were 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  oppofition  againft  him. 

Next  to  the  opera  of  Berlin,  that  of  Hamburg  was  in  the 
r,i"heft  requcft;  and  thither  it  was  refolved  to  fend  him  on 
his  own  bottom,  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  improvement: 
but  his  father's  death  happening  foon  after,  and  his  mother 
being  left  in  narrow  circumttances,  he  thought  it  necefiary 
to  procure  fcholars,  and  obtain  forne  employment  in  the  or- 
chettra  ;  and  by  this  means,  inftead  of  a  burden,  he  proved  a 
jjvat  relief  to  her.  He  had  a  difpute  at  Hamburg  with  one 
of  the  matters,  in  oppofition  to  whom  he  laid  claim  to  the 
firft  harpficord  ;  and  he  had  the  luck  to  have  it  determined 
in  his  favour.  The  honour  however  had  like  to  have  coft 
him  dear;  for  his  antagonift  fo  refented  his  being  conftrained 
to  yield  to  fuch  a  {tripling  competitor,  that,  as  they  were 
coining  out  of  the  orcheftra,  he  made  a  pufh  at  him  with  a 
fword,  which  had  infallibly  pierced  his  heart,  but  for  the 
friendly  Score,  which  he  carried  accidentally  in  his  bofom. 
"  Had  this  happened,"  fays  his  hiftorian,  "  in  the  early  ages, 
"  not  a  mortal  but  would  have  been  perfuaded  that  Apollo 
"  himfelf  interpofed  to  preferve  him,  in  the  form  of  a  mufic- 
'  p>35;  «  book." 

From  conducting  the  performance,  he  became  compofer 
to  the  hqufe  ;  and  "  Almeria,"  his  firft  opera,  was  made 
here,  when  he  was  not  much  above  14  years  of  age.  The 
fuccefs  of  it  was  fo  great,  that  it  ran  for  30  nights  without 
interruption  ;  and  this  encouraged  him  to  make  others,  as 
he  did  alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  fonatas  not  extant, 
during  his  flay  at  Hamburg,  which  was  about  four  or  five 

O  J  O  ' 

rs.     He  contracted  an  acquaintance  at  this  place  with 
many  perfons  of  note,  among  whom  was  the  prince  of  Tuf- 
:V,  brother  to  the  grand  duke.     The  prince,  who  was  a 
;t  lover  of  the  art  for  which  his  country  was  famous, 
•     iikl  oiu-n  lament  Handel's  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
lt:.li;ui  mufic  ;  (hewed  him  a  large  collection  of  it  ;  and  was 
,  defirous  he  IhoulJ  return  with  him  to  Florence.     Han- 
'i.univ  itp.ivvercd,  that  he  could  fee  nothing  in  the  mufic 

anfwer- 
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anfvrerablc  to  the  prince's  character  of  it  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  it  Ib  very  indifferent,  that  the  fingers,  he  Caul, 
muft  be  angels  to  recommend  it.  The  prince  fmilcd  at  the 
feverity  of  his  cenfurc  ;  yet  prefled  him  to  return  with  him, 
and  intimated  that  no  comvnience  fhould  be  wanting.  Han- 
del thanked  him  for  the  offer  of  a  favour,  which  he  did  not 
chufe  to  accept ;  for  he  rofolvcd  to  go  to  Italy  on  hi-^  own 
bottom,  as  loon  as  he  could  make  a  purfc  fufficient  for  the 
purpofe.  He  had  in  him  from  his  childhood  a  ftrong  fpirit 
of  independency,  which  was  never  known  to  forfafcc  him  in 
the  molt  diftrefsful  fcafons  of  his  life  :  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  he  refufed  the  greatcft  offers  from  perfons  of  the  firft  dif- 
tin&ion  ;  nay,  and  even  the  higheft  favours  from  the  faireft  of 
the  fair  fcx,  only  becaufe  he  would  not  be  cramped  or  con- 
fined by  particular  attachments. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Italy,  and  Florence  was  his  firll 
destination;  where,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  made  the  opera  of 
"  Rodrigo,"  for  which  he  was  prefented  with  100  fcquim, 
and  a  iervice  of  plate.  This  may  ferve  to  {hew,  what  a  re- 
ception he  met  with  at  a  place,  where  the  higheft  notions 
were  conceived  of  him  before  he  arrived.  Vittoria,  a  cele- 
brated actrefs  and  finger,  bore  a  principal  part  in  this  opera. 
She  was  a  fine  woman,  and  had  been  fome  time  in  the  good 
graces  of  his  ferene  highnefs  ;  yet  Handel's  youth  and  come- 
linefs,  joined  with  his  fame  and  abilities  in  mufic,  had 
raifed  emotions  in  her  heart,  which  however  we  do  not 
find  that  Handel  in  the  leaft  encouraged.  After  about  a 
year's  ftay  at  Florence,  he  went  to  Venice  :  where  he  was 
firft  difcovered  at  a  mafqucradc,  while  he  was  playing  on  a 
harpficord  in  his  vizor.  Scarlatti  happened  to  be  there,  and 
affirmed  it  could  be  no  one  but  the  famous  Saxon  or  the  devil. 
Being  earneftly  importuned  to  compofe  an  opera,  he  finimed 
his  "  Agrippina"  in  three  weeks;  which  was  performed  27 
nights  fuccclh"  vcly,  and  with  which  the  audience  were  fo  en- 
chanted, that  they  feemed  to  be  all  diftracted.  From  Ve- 
nice he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  arrival  was  no  fooner 
known,  than  he  received  polite  mcfiages  from  perfons  of  the 
firft  diftinction.  Among  his  greatcft  admirers  was  the  car- 
dinal Ottoboni,  a  perfon  of  a  refined  tailc  and  princely  mag- 
nificence ;  at  whole  court  he  met  with  the  famous  Corelli, 
with  whom  he  became  \vcll  acquainted.  Attempts  were 
made  at  Rome  to  convert  him  to  Popery  ;  but  he  decb.reJ 
himfelf  refolved  to  die  a  member  of  that  communion,  whe- 
ther true  or  falfc,  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  br.d. 
From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples  ;  and,  after  he  quitted  Na- 
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pies,  made  a  fecond  vifit  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Venice. 
The  whole  time  of  his  abode  in  Italy  was  fix  years ;  during 

,ch  he  had  made  abundance  of  mufic,  and  fome  in  almoft 
every  fpecics  of  competition.  Thtfe  early  fruits  of  his  ftu- 
dies  would  doubtlcfs  be  great  curicfities,  could  they  be  met 
with. 

He  was  now  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  yet  had 
not  done  travelling,  nor  was  likely  to  have  done,  while  there 
was  any  mufical  court  which  he  had  not  feen.  Hanover 
wns  the  nrft  he  flopped  at,  where  he  met  with  Steftani,  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  at  Venice  ;  and  who  was  then 

iler  of  the  chapel  to  George  I.  when  he  was  only  elector 
of  Hanover.  At  Kanover  alfo  there  was  a  nobleman  who 
had  taken  great  notice  of  him  in  Italy,  and  who  afterwards 
did  him  great  fervicc,  when  he  came  to  England  for  the  fe- 

:1  time.  This  perfon  was  baron  Kilmanfeck.  He  in- 
troduced  him  at  court,  and  fo  well  recommended  him  to  his 

itoral  highnefs,  that  he  immediately  offered  him  a  penfion 
of  1500  crowns  per  ann.  as  an  inducement  to  flay.  Handel 
cxculcd  his  not  accepting  this  high  favour,  becaufe  he  had 
promifed  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine,  and  alfo  refolved 

pafs  over  into  England,  whither  it  feems  he  had  received 
ftrong  invitations  from  the  duke  of  Manchefter  :  upon  which 
he  had  leave  to  be  abfent  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more,  and 
to  go  whitherfoever  he  pleafed ;  and  on  thefe  conditions  he 
thankfully  accepted  the  penfion. 

After  paying  a  vifit  to  his  mother,  who  was  now  extremely 
old  and  blind,  and  to  his  old  mafler  Zackaw,  he  fet  out  for 
Dufleldorp.  The  elector  was  highly  pleafed  with  him,  and 
•a  parting  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  fine  fet  of  wrought  plate 
a  dcfert.  From  Dufleldorp  he  made  the  beft  of  his  way 
through  Holland  ;  and  embarking  for  England,  he  arrived 
;/.t  London  in  the  winter  of  1710.  He  was  foon  introduced 
at  court,  and  honoured  with  marks  of  the  queen's  favour. 
Many  of  the  nobility  were  impatient  for  an  opera  from  him; 
vhereiipon  he  compofed  "  Rinaldo,"  in  which  the  famous 
•lini  fung.  Its  fuccefs  was  great,  and  his  engagements 
at  Hanover  the  fubjeft  of  much  concern.  He  returned  thi- 
ther in  about  a  twelvemonth  j  for  befides  his  penfion,  Stef- 
tnni  had  refigned  to  him  the  mafterfhip  of  the  chapel  ;  but, 
111^1712,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  elector  to  make  a  fecond 
fit  to  England,  on  condition  that  he  returned  within  a 

.onable  time.     The  poor  ftate  of  mufic  here,    and  the 

tchcd  proceedings  at  the  Haymarket,  made  the  nobility 
rfirous  that  he  might  be  employed  in  competing  for  the 

theatre. 
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theatre.     To  their  applications  the  queen   added  her  own 
nuthority ;   and  as  an  encouragement,  fettled  on  him  for  life 
apenfion  of  200!.  JV.T  annum.     All  this  maJu  ILuulcl  forget 
his  obligation  to  return  to  Hanover  ;  fo  that  when  his  late 
majefty  came  over,  at  the  death  of  the  queen,  in  1714,  con- 
fcious  how  ill  he  had  defcrvcd  at  his  hands,  he  durft  not  ap- 
pear at  court.     It  happened,  however,  that  his  noble  friend 
baron  Kilmanfcek  was  here  ;   and  lie  with  others  of  the  nobi- 
lity contrived  the  following  ichcmc  for  reinfhiting  him  in  his 
mojefty's  favour.     The  king  was  perfuaded  to  form  a  party 
on  the  water  ;  and  Handel  was  bill  to  prepare  fome  mufic 
for  that  occalion.     It  was  performed  and  conducted  by  him- 
felf,  unknown  to  his  majefty,  whofe  plcafure  on  hearing  it 
\vas  equal  to  his  furprize.     Upon  his  cnquring  whofe  it  was, 
the  baron  produced  the  delinquent,  and  presented  him  to  his 
majeiry,  as  one  that  was  too  confcious  of  his  fault,  to  at- 
tempt an  excufe  for  it.    Thus  Handel  was  restored  to  favour, 
and  his  mufic  honoured  with  the  higheft  approbation  ;  and 
as  a  token  of  it,  the  king  was  pleafcd  to  add  a  pcnfion  for 
life  of  200 1.  a  year,  to  that  which  queen  Anne  had  before 
given  him.      Some  years  after,  when  he  was  employed  to 
teach  the  young  princeffes,  another  penikm  was  added  to  the 
former  by  her  late  majefty. 

Handel  was  now  fettled  in  England,  and  well  provided 
for.     The  three  firft  years  he  was  chiefly,  if  not  conftantly, 
at  the  earl  of  Burlington's  ;  where  he  frequently  met  Pope. 
The  poet  one  day  afkcd  his   friend   Arbuthnot,    of  whofe 
knowledge  in  mufic  he  had  an  high  idea,  what  was  his  real 
opinion  of  Handel,  as  a  mafter  of  that  fcience  ?   who  replied, 
**  Conceive  the  higheft  that  you  can  of  his  abilities,  and  they 
"  are  much  beyond  any  thing  that  you  can  conceive." — 
Pope  nevertheless  declared,  that  Handel's  hneft  things,  fo 
untoward  were  his  ears,  gave  him  no  more  pieafure  than  the 
airs  of  a  common  ballad.     The  two  next  years  he  (pent  at 
Cannon?,    then  in  its  glory,  and  compofed   mufic  for   the 
chapel  there.     While  he  was  here,  a  project  was  formed  by 
the  nobilicy,  for  erecting  an  academy  in  the  Hayrnarket;  the 
intention  of  whieh  was  to  fecure  a  conftant  fupply  of  operas, 
to  be  compofed  by  Handel,  and  to  be  performed  under  his 
direction.     For  this  ptirpofe  a  large  fimi  was  fubfcribed,  the 
king  fubfcribing   loooi.    the   nobility  4000!.    and  Handel 
xvent  to  Drefden  in  queft  oi  fingers,  from  whence  he  brought 
Senefino  and  Duriftanti.     At  this  time  Buononcini  and  At- 
tilio,  whom  we.  have  mentioned  before,    compofed  for  the 
opera,  and  had  a  flrong  party  in  their  favour,  and  by  whom 
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a  violent  oppoutiou  was  maintained  ;  but  at  laft  the  parties 
•were  all  unite:!,  and  each  was  to  have  his  particular  part. 

The  academy  being  now  firmly  eftablifhed,  and  Handel 
appointed  compofer  to  it,  all  things  went  on  profperoufly  for 
a  courfe  of  ten  years.  Handel  maintained  an  abfolute  au- 
thority over  the  fingers  and  the  band,  or  rather  kept  them 
in  total  fubjection.  Having  one  day  a  difputc  with  Cuzzoni 
on  her  refufmg  to  fmg  fomething  or  other,  "  Oh,  madam," 
faid  he,  "  I  know  very  well  that  you  are  a  true  devil ;  but 
"  I  will  make  you  know,  that  I  am  Beelzebub  the  chief  of 
"  the  devils."  With  this  he  took  her  up  by  the  waift,  and, 
if  fhe  made  any  more  words,  fwore  that  he  would  fling  her 
put  of  the  window.  This  may  ferve  to  fhew  what  a  notable 
fpirit  he  poiltiTed,  and  how  well  the  company  were  governed. 
What,  however,  they  regarded  hitherto  as  legal  government, 
at  length  appeared  to  be  downright  tyranny  j  upon  which  a 
rebellion  commenced  with  Senefmo  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
all  became  tumult  and  civil  war.  Handel,  perceiving  that 
Senefmo  was  grown  lefs  traceable  and  obfequious,  refoived 
to  fubdue  him.  To  manage  him  by  gentle  means  he  dif- 
dained  ;  yet  to  controul  him  by  force  he  could  not,  Senefino's 
intereft  and  party  being  too  powerful.  The  one  therefore 
was  quite  refractory,  the  other  quite  outrageous.  The  me- 
rits of  the  quarrel  are  not  known  ;  but  whatever  they  were, 
the  nobility  would  not  confent  to  his  defign  of  parting  with 
Senefmo,  and  Handel  was  refoived  to  have  no  further  con- 
cerns with  him.  And  thus  the  academy,  after  it  had  gone 
on  in  a  flourifning  flate  for  above  nine  years,  was  at  once 
difTolved. 

Handel  ftiil  continued  at  the  Haymarket,  but  his  audience 
gradually  funk  away.  New  fingers  muft  be  fought,  and  could 
not  be  had  any  nearer  than  Italy.  Difcouraging  this  !  yet  to 
Italy  he  went,  and  returning  with  feveral  fingers,  he  embarked 
on  a  new  bottom.  He  carried  it  on  for  three  or  four  years, 
but  it  did  not  do.  Many  of  the  nobility  raifed  a  new  fub- 
fcription  for  another  opera  at  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  and  fent 
for  Farinelli  and  others;  and,  in  fhort,  the  oppofition  was 
fo  ftrong,  that  in  fpite  of  his  great  abilities,  his  affairs  de- 
clined ;  all  for  want  of  a  little  prudence,  and  a  fpirit  that 
knew  how  to  yield  on  proper  occafions.  His  fortune  was 
not  more  impaired,  than  his  health  and  his  underftanding. 
His  right  arm  was  become  ufelefs  to  him  from  a  ftroke  of  9. 
palfy ;  and  his  fcnfes  were  greatly  disordered  at  intervals  for 
a  long  time.  In  this  unhappy  ftate  it  was  thought  neceflary, 
that  he  fhould  go  to  the  vapour? baths  at  Aix-la-Chapellc  ; 

and 
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and  from  them  he  received  a  cure,  which,  fmrn  the  man- 
ner, as  well  as  quickncis  of  it,  palled  with  the  nun.">  iur  <i 
miracle. 

Soon  after  his   return  to  London  in  1736,  his  "  Alex- 
11  ander's  Fe£ft'\was  performed  at  Covent-'          n,  ant! 

plaudcd  ;   and  icveral  other  atumpts  of  the  like  nature  \ 
made  to  reinstate  him,  but  they  did  not  prevail  :   the  I 
party  were  too  po-.veriul  ;   fo  that,  in  1741,  he  went  to  Dub- 
lin, where  he  was  well   received.     Pope  lus  recorded  this 
pallage  of  his  hiftory.     A  poor  phantom,  which  is  made  to 
reprcfent  the  genius  of  the  modern  Italian  opera,  exprdies 
her  apprchcnfions,  and  gives  her  inftructions  to  dullnels,  al- 
ready alarmed  for  her  own  fafety,  in  the  following  lines : 

"  But  foon,  ah !  foon,  rebellion  will  commence, 
"  If  mufic  meanly  borrows  aid  from  fenle  : 
"  Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  !   giant  Handel  {lands, 
"  Like  bold  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  ; 
"  To  ftir,  to  roule,  to  {hake  the  foul  he  comes, 
"  And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drums. 
*'  Arrcft  him,  cmprefs  ;  or  you  fleep  no  more — 
"  She  heard, — and  drove  him  to  th'  Hibernian  fhore." 

DUNCIAD,  Book  iv.  63, 

At  his  return  to  London  in  1741-2,  the  minds  of  moft 
men  were  difpofed  in  his  favour,  and  the  sera  of  his  profpe- 
rity  returned.  He  immediately  began  his  oratorios  in  Co- 
vent-Garden,  which  he  continued  with  uninterrupted  fuccefs 
and  unrivalled  glory,  till  within  eight  days  of  his  death.  The 
laft  was  performed  on  the  6th,  and  he  expired  on  the  i4th 
of  April,  1759.  He  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey, 
where,  by  his  own  order,  and  at  his  own  expence,  a  monu- 
ment is  creded  to  his  memory.  In  1751,  a  gutta  ferena 
deprived  him  of  his  fight ;  but  his  faculties  remained  in  their 
full  vigour,  almoil  to  the  hour  of  his  diffolution.  It  muft 
not  be  forgot,  that  this  great  mafter  of  mulic  was  a  mort 
uncommon  epicure  ;  which  part  of  his  character  his  niftorian 
endeavours  to  excuie,  by  faying,  that  "the  peculiarities  of 
"  his  conftitution  were  as  great  as  thofe  of  his  character  ; 
"  that  luxury  and  intemperance  are  relative  ideas  ;  and  that 
"  it  would  be  as  unrcafonable  to  confine  Handel  to  the  ;. 
*'  and  allowance  of  common  men,  as  to  expe6t  that  a  Lon- 
*'  don  merchant  fhould  live  like  a  Swifs  mechanic ;  that 
*'  nature  had  given  him  a  vigorous  conftitution,  an  exqui- 
^  fite  palate,  a  craving  appetite  ;  and  that  his  incclTant  and 
V  intenfe  application  to  the  ftudies  of  his  profcllion  rendered 

"  conftant 
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"  confhnt  and  large  fupplics  of  nourishment  the  more  ne- 
*«  •  to  recruit  his  exhauftcd  fpirits."     He  had  better 

have  faiu  nothing. 

HANMER  (Sir  THOMAS,  Bart.)  a  diftinguiflied  ftatef- 
man  and  po'ite  v/ritcr,  was  born  about  1676  ;  and  had  his 
c.l'.!caticn  nt  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  Chrift-church,  Ox- 
ford. When  he  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  was  chofen 
knicht  of  the  {hire  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  he  fat  in 
parliament  near  3.0  years,  either  as  a  reprefqntative  for  that 
county,  or  for  Flintfhire,  or  for  the  borough  oi  Thetford. 
In  this  venerable  aflemhly  he  was  foon  diflinguiihed  :  and 
his  powerful  elocution  and  unbiased  integrity  drew  the  ac- 
.  of  nil  parties.  In  1713,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of 
iioufe  of  commons  ;  which  office,  difficult  at  all  times,  but 
at  that  time  more  particularly  fo,  he  difcharged  with  becom- 
ing dignity.  All  other  hr~>^"-c  nnd  emoluments  he  declined. 
H  .:  ••-  withdrawn  hinifclf  by  degrees  from  public  bufmefs, 
he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  an  honourable  retirement 
looks  and  friends:  and  there  (which  entitles 
him  to  a  place  in  this  work)  prepared  an  elegant  and  correct 
edition  of  ths  works  cA  Shakfpeare.  This  he  made  a  prefent 
of  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  it  was  printed  there  1  744, 
in  fix  vols.  410.  with  elegant  engravings  by  Gravelot,  at 
the  expence  of  Sir  Thomas.  He  died  at  his  feat  iri  Suffolk, 
April  5, 


NTG  (THOMAS),  a  famous  divine,  and  the  mighty 
an;.i;rr'i';!'  ,>f  T?.,_  Jewel,  was  born  at  Comb-Martin  in  De- 
rvonthnv,  1512.     His  ichool  education  was  at  Winchefter, 
.iorn  \vhcnce  he  was  removed  to  New-college,  Oxford,  and 


chr      .        ow  there  in    1536.     He   was  afterwards   chofen 
"or  of  the  univerfity  by  Henry  VIII.  and,  as 
religion  probably  kept  pace  with  the  king's,  fo  being 
ly  half  reformed   at  Henry's  death,    Edward  no 
led  the  throne,  than  Harding  became  a  very 
••'1  Prordhint.     He  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
k,  father  of  Jane  Grey  :  he  had  the  honour  to  inftnift 
this  young  lady  in  the  then  true  religion  ;  but,  on  the  accef- 
:en  Mary,  he  immediately  faw  his  error,  and  be- 
came n  confirmed  Papift.     There  is  a  curious  epiftle  pre- 
by  Fox,  faid  to  be  written  by  lady  Jane  to  Harding 
on  his  apoftacy  ;  but  many  are  of  opinion,  and  not  without 
-;fon,  that  the  violent  flaming  zeal,  with  the  cuarfe  indeli- 
!  .  c  of  it,  can  never  be  the  genuine  effufion  of  a 
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juild  and  amiable  young  lady  of  17.  He  had  taken  his  de- 
grees in  arts  :  in  1554,  he  proceeded  )).]).  .it  Oxford,  and 
was  the  year  after  made  ireufurer  of  the  cath<u,.<i  o,  .•iif- 
bury,  as  he  had  been  a  little  befrre  prebendary  of  V.  !;i,  hef- 
ter.  "When  Eli'/abcth  came  to  the  crown,  being  deprived 
of  his  preferment,  he  left  the  kingdom  ;  and,  having  fixed 
his  abode  at  Louvain  in  Flanders,  he  became,  lay-  '/>  <••.  .1!,  Ath.  Oxon 
"  the  target  of  Popery,"  in  a  warm  controverfy  with  J!p. 
Jewel,  againft  whom,  between  1554  and  1567,  he  wrote 
i'even  pieces. 

He  was  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  and  not  an  inelegant 
writer.  Humphrey,  in  his  "  Life  of  Jewel,"  comparing 
him  with  his  adversary,  lays, — "  in  multis  pares  funt,  & 
"  ambo  doctrinae  &  cloquentiae  gloria  praeccllentes,"  p.  142. 

HARDINGE  (NICHOLAS,  Efq;)  of  Canbury,  near Aneca«?te» 
Kingfton  in  Surrey,  (brother  of  Caleb  Hardinge,  M.D.  of  r.ow>'er» 
gramlfon  of  Sir  Robert  Hardinge  of  King's  Newton,  in  the  pfia£,  ^ 
county  of  Derby,  Knt.  and  father  of  George  Hardinge,  Efq-,  ' 
of  the  Middle-Temple,  barriftcr,  an  eminent  counfel,  and 
of  Henry,  vicar  of  Kingfton)  fellow  of  King's-college,  Cam- 
bridge, many  years  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  at 
laft  member  of  parliament  for  Eye  in  Suffolk,  and  one  of  the 
fecretaries  of  the  treafury.  In  Dec.  1732,  he  was  appointed 
law  reader  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  with  a  falary  of 
lool.  He  married  in  Dec.  1/38,  Jane  fecond  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Pratt,  of  Wildernefs  in  Kent  (chief  juftice  of  the 
Common  Pleas)  and  fifter  to  the  prefent  lord  Camden  ;  and 
died  April  g,  1758.  His  library  was  fold  by  auction  in  1759. 
His  "  Dialogue  in  the  Senate-houfe  [A]  at  Cambridge,"  is 
prefervcd  in  the  "  Poetical  Calendar,"  Vol.  IX.  p.  92,  and 
his  "  Denhill  Iliad,"  a  poem  occauoned  by  the  hounds  run- 
ning through  lady  Gray's  gardens  at  Denhill  in  Eaft  Kent, 
1747,  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  "  Select  Collection,  1780," 
p.  82.  His  Latin  poems  (in  every  meafure  and  ftyle)  are 
much  admired.  Two  of  them  are  in  the  "  Mufe  Anglica- 
"  nae,"  and  another  in  the  "  Seleft  Colleftion,"  Voh  VI. 
p.  87  [B].  He  was  a  very  diligent  and  able  officer  in  both 
his  departments  j  and  though  one  of  the  beft  claffical  fcholars 

[A]  In  this  "  Dialogue,"  the  beadle  volume  of  his  Latin  poems  has  been 

\vas  Janes  Burrough,  Efq;  fellow  of  printed  by  his  fon,  and  circulated  only 

Caius-college,  afterwards  maRer,  and  among  a  few  felcft  friends.  Sec  an  ac» 

kniglue.l ;  well  known  at  Cambiidge  count  of  it  in  the?  f  Anecdotes  of  Bov/t 

«  an  architedl.  "  yer, "'  p.  555. 

J^rJ  Since  the  nbovc  was  written,  a 

Pf 
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of  his  age,  deeply  vcrfed  in  the  hiftory,  laws,  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  England,  on  which  he  could  exprefs  himfelf  with 
the  greatelt  preciiion.  He  obliged  his  friends  with  an  en- 
graving by  Mr.  Vertue,  of  two  views  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary,  adjoining  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  parochial  church  of 
Kingfton  upon  Thames,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  which 
feveral  Englifti  Saxon  kings  are  faid  to  have  been  crowned, 
which  was  ruined  in  1730  by  the  falling  down  of  one  of  the 
pillars  and  arch  next  the  church  [c]. 

[c]   Th-:  iirft  view  reprefents  the  an-  a  grave  in  March  1729-30  ;  the  fexton 

C  form   of  the   building,  with  the  and  his  man  were  killed  on  the  i'pot, 

ition  of  a  modern  roof.    The  other,  his  fon   and  daughter   dug  out  alive, 

the  modern  form   of  the  building    in  "  Briti/h  Topography,"  II.  z68.  There 

177.6,  when  the  draught  of  it  was  taken,  is  a  raezzotinto  print  of  the  fexton. 
The  chapel  was  demolifhcd  by  digging 

HARDOUIN  (JOHN),  a  French  Jefuit,  eminent  for  his 
great  parts,  learning,  and  Angularities  of  opinion,  was  born 
of  obicure  parents,  at  Kimpcr  in  Bretagne,  in  1647.  ^e 
entered  young  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  and  devoted  him- 
felf to  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres,  the  learned  languages, 
hiftory,  philofophy,  and  divinity.  In  1684,  he  P"blifhed  in 
4t3,  a  work,  intituled,  "  Nummi  antiqui  populorum  &  ur- 
*'  bium  illuftrati :"  in  which  he  often  gave  explications  very 
Singular,  and  as  contrary  to  truth  as  to  good  fenfe.  The 
fame  year,  in  conjunction  with  Petavius,  "  Themiftii  Ora- 
"  tioncs  xxxiii.  cum  nods,"  fol.  The  year  following,  in 
5  vols.  410,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin/  «  Plinii  Hifforiai 

•  naturalis  libris  xxxvii,  interpretatione  &  notis  illuftrati." 
Hitherto  he  confined  himfelf  to  profane  learning,  where  his 
•whimfies  were  not  fuppofed  capable  of  doing  much  harm  ; 
but  now,  to  the  great  uneafincfs  of  many  good  perfons,  he 
was  going  to  tamper  with  religious  fubjedls  ;  and,  in  1687, 

,Lxv'  Publifhed  h'-s  book  intituled,  «  De  Baptifmo  quxftio  triplex." 

Two  years  after  appeared  his  "  Antirrheticus  de  nummis  an- 

tiqtiis  coloniarum   &  municipiorum,"  in  410  ;    and  alfo 

S.  Joannis  Chryfoftomi  Epiftola  ad  Caefarium  Monachum, 

;  notis  ac  diflertatipne  de  fccramento  altaris  illuftrata,"  in 

Jlerc  having  made  fome  refleaions  upon  «'  St. 

•  Chrylbftom's  Letter  to  Caefarius,"  Hardouin  replied,  in  a 

=  printed  in  1690,  and  intituled,  »  Defence  de  la  Lettrc 
'  de  S.  Jean  Chryfbftome,  addrefice  a  PAuteur  de  la  Bibli- 
1  otheque  Uru^erfelle  :"  to  which  Le  Clerc  returned  an  an. 
iwer  in  the  :gth  volume  of  that  work. 

In 
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In  1693,  ae  Pr'nteu*  at  I^ris,  in  2  vols.  .|to,  <;  Chrono- 
'•  loguc  ex  nummis  antiquis  reftitutu:  prolufio,  dc  ir 
"  Herodiadum  :"  in  which  he  opened  more  fully  that,  i' 
paradoxical  fyftem,  of  which  he  had  yet  done  little  more  ti 
hint.  He  undertakes  to  prove  from  medals,  that  the  greater 
part  of  thole  authors,  which  have  palled  upon  the  moderns 
for  ancient,  v.xie  forged  by  fomc  monks  of  the  131)1  centu- 
ry, who  gave  to  them  the  feveral  names  of  Homer,  Plato, 
Ariirotle,  Plutarch,  &c.  Tertullian,  Origen,  Bafil,  Auguf- 
tin,  &c.  He  only  excepts  out  of  this  monkiih  manufacture 
the  works  of  Cicero,  Pliny's  "  Natural  Hiftory,"  Virgil's 
••«  Georgics,"  and  Horace's  "  Satires  and  Kpiftlcs."  Thefe 
he  fuppofes  the  only  genuine  monuments  cf  antiquity  remain- 
ing, except  fome  few  Infcriptions  and  FaiVi :  and  with  the 
afliftance  of  thefe,  he  thinks,  that  thefe  monks  (they  muft 
have  been  very  ingenious  men)  drew  up  and  fafhioned  all  the 
other  ancient  writings,  as  Terence's  "  Plays,"  Livy's  and 
Tacitus's  "  Hiftories,"  Virgil's  "  lineid,"  Horace's  "  Odes," 
&c.  Nay,  he  pufhed  this  chimera  fo  far,  that  he  fancied  he 
could  fee  plainly  enough  that  ./Eneas  in  Virgil  was  defigned 
for  Jefus  Chrifr,  and  Horace's  miftrefs  Lalage  for  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion.  An  abfurder  fyftem  never  came  out  of  the 
brain  of  man  :  however,  he  appears  to  have  ferioufiy  believed 
it  himfelf,  and  was  perfuaded  that  his  reafons  for  it  were 
clear  and  evident ;  though  he  would  not  publifh  them  to  die 
world,  nor  explain  his  fyftem,  though  he  was  frequently  call- 
ed upon  fo  to  do.  This  work  was  fuppreffed  by  public  au- 
thority at  Paris.  He  afterwards  publifhed  "  A  Letter  upon 
"  three  Samaritan  Medals ;"  "  An  Eilay  towards  the  reftor- 
"  ing  Chronology  by  Medals  of  Conftantine's  Age;"  and 
"  A  Chronology  of  the  Old  Teftament,  conformable  to  the 
"  vulgar  Translation,  illuftrated  by  ancient  Medals  :"  all 
which  books  were  likewife  fuppreffed,  on  account  of  the  pa- 
radoxes contained  in  them. 

However,  he  continued  (till  in  his  opinion  ;  for  in  his 
letters,  written  to  Monf.  Ballonfaux,  and  printed  at  Luxem- 
burg in  1700,  he  fpeaks  of  "  an  impious  faction  begun  a 
"  long  while  ago,  which  (till  fubfifts,  and  which  by  forging 
"  an  infinite  number  of  writings,  that  feem  to  breathe  no- 
"  thing  but  piety,  appears  to  have  no  other  dcfign  than  to 
"  remove  God  out  of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  to  over- 
'*  turn  all  religion."  Mr.  La  Croze  refuted  his  notion  con- 
cerning the  forgery  of  the  antient  writings,  in  "  Differtations 
*'  hiftoriques  fur  divers  fujets,  Rot.  1707  ;"  and  in  '•  \  in- 
"  diciae  veterum  Scriptorum  contra  J.  Harduinum.'  La 

r  Cl 
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Croze  imagined,  that  Hardouin  advanced  his  notions  in  con- 
cert with  the  focii-ty  of  Jefuits,  or  at  leaft  with  his  fuperiors, 
in  order  to  fet  afide  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  facred  and 
profane  writers,  and  fo  leave  all  clear  to  infallibility  and  tra- 
;on  only;  but  Le  Clerc  was  of  opinion,  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  this  fuppofition.     In  1709,  there  was  publifh- 
cd  at  Arnfterdam  a   volume   in  folio,  intituled,    "  Joannis 
"  Harduini  opera  felecla,  turn  quse  jampridem  Parifiis  edita 
*'  nunc  emendatiora  &  multo  au<5ticra  prodeunt,  tarn  quse 
"  nunc  primum  edita."     Thefe  felecfc  works  confift  of  his 
*<•  Nummi  antiqui  populorum  &  urbium  illuftrati;"  "  De 
tc  Bc'ptiiirso  quseftio  triplex;"  edition  of  "  St.  Chryfoftom's 
"  Letter  to  Csefarius,"  with   the   diflertation   "  De  Sacra- 
"  mento  Altaris  ;"  "  De  nummis  Herodiadum  ;"  his  "  Dif- 
tc  couife  on  the  Laft  Supper,"  which  had  been  printed  in 
:C  ;3  ;  a  treatii'e  in  which  he  explains  the  medals  of  the  age 
of  Conftantine  -,  "  Chronology  of  the  Old  Teftament,  ad- 
*'  j  iiltx-d  by  the  Vulgate  Tranfiation,  and  illuftrated  by  Me- 
"  dais  ;"  "  Letters  to  M.  de  Ballonfaux  ;"  and  other  pieces. 
T'his  volume  made  a  great  deal  of  noife,  before  it  was  pub- 
lifhcd.     The  author  had  corrected  what  he  thought  proper 
in  the  works  he  had  already  publifhed  ;  and  then  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  a  bookfeller,  who  undertook  to  print  them 
faithfully  from  the  copy  he  had  received.     He  began  the  im- 
preffion  with  the  author's  confent,  and  was  confiderably  ad- 
vanced in  it ;  when  the  clamour  raifed  againft  the  paradoxes 
in  thofe  works,  obliged  Hardouin  to  fend  an  order  to  the 
bookleller,    to  retrench  the  obnoxious  paffages.      But  the 
bookfeller  refufed  to  do  it,  and  wrote  an  anfwer  to  him,  al- 
ledging  the  reafons  of  his  refufal :  upon  which  was  ifiued 
A  Declaration  of  the   Father   Provincial  of  the  Jefuits, 
'•  and  of  the  Superiors  of  their  houfes  at  Paris,  concerning 
'  a  new  Edition  of  fome  Works  of  Father  John  Hardouin 
"  of  the  fame  Society,  which  has  been  actually  made  con- 
;  trary  to  their  Will  by  the  Sieur  de  Lorme,  fcookfeller  at 
"  Amfterdam,  &c."  At  the  bottom  of  this  was  Hardouin's 
recantation,  which  runs  in  thefe  curious  terms  :  "  I  fubfcribe 
fincerely  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  preceding  decla- 
n  ;  I  heartily  condemn  in  my  writings  what  it  con- 
demns m  them,  and  particularly  what  I  have  faid  concern- 
v.piuus  ijclion,  which  had  forged  fome  ages  ago 
tiv  "1l  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical  or  profane  writings, 

vlnch  have  hitherto  been  confidered  as  ancient.     I  am  ex- 
•  treni-Jy  ibrry  that  1  did  not  open  my  eyes  before  in  this 
iic.     1  think  myfdf  greatly  obliged  to  my  fuperiors  in 

"  the 


<c 
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HARDOUIN. 

<c  the  fociety,  who  have  afiiltcd  me  in  divc-llir,;*  myfclf  of  my 
*'•  prejudices.     I  prom  ill-  never  to  advance  in  \vord  > 
any  thin;/;  directly  or  indirectly  contrary  to  my  pui 


*' 

"  cantation.  And  if  hereafter  1  {kill  call  in  quHlion  the 
tc  antiquity  of  any  writing  either  fccKT\:Uical  or  profane, 
"  which  no  perfon  before  fhall  have  charged  • 

"  I    will   only  do  it  by  proposing   my  ic::',ons    in  a  wri1., 
"  publifhcd   under  my  name,  with  the  pcnnii  my  iu- 

"  periors,  and   the  approbation  of  the  public  in 

*'  teftimony  of  which  i  have  iigned,  this  a;th  of  l-^c.  1708, 
"  J.  Hardouin,  of  the  ibcicty  of  Jefus." 

Here  we  have  a  notable  proof  of  the  glorious  latitude 
which  Jefuitical  morality  allowed  ks  prpfeflbrs  ;  tor,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  folemn  pioteihtion,  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  Hardouin  never  departed  a  tittle  from  his 
opinions  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  induitrioufly  cheriihed  and 
propagated  them  to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life.  Thus  in 
J723>  when  he  reprinted  his  edition  of  Pliny  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio,  he  greatly  augmented  it  with  notes,  in  which 
•were  difperfed  many  paradoxical  conceits,  tending  to  fupport 
his  general  fyflem  :'  inibmuch,  that  Mr.  Crevier  and  father 
Deimolets  of  the  Oratory  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  point 
them  out  to  the  public,  and  to  refute  them.  Notwithiranu- 
ing  the  clamour  railed  againil  this  Jefuit  and  his  wjri  tings, 
he  yet  maintained  his  credit  fo  well  with  the  clergy  of  France, 
that  they  engaged  him  to  undertake  a  new  edition  of  "  The 
"  Councils,"  and  gave  him  a  penHon  for  that  purpofe.  It 
was  printed,  1715,  in  12  vols.  folio,  at  the  royal  printing- 
houfe  ;  but  the  fale  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the  parliament, 
who  commiffioned  fome  doctors,  among  whom  was  the  cele- 
brated Dupin,  to  examine  it.  Thefe  doctors  gave  in  their 
report,  that  the  edition  fhould  either  be  fupprefled,  or  at  leaft 
corrected  in  a  great  number  of  places  ;  becaufe  it  contained 
many  maxims  injurious  to  the  dodlrines  and  diicipline  of  the 
church  in  general,  and  to  thole  of  the  Gallican  church  in 
particular  •,  and  becaufe  fome  very  ellcntial  things  were  emit- 
ted, while  others  that  were  fpurious  were  inierted. 

Father  Hardouin  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  3,  1729,  in  his  83d 
year  i  and  after  his  death  \v:is  publi£hec)  by  an  i.nonymous 
friend,  a  volume  of  his  v<>  Opufcula"  in  folio.  'I  he  i^igeil: 
and  moft  Angular  of  thefe  is  intituled,  "  Athci  dete^ti  •" 
among  whom  are  to  be  found  Janfenius,  Malbranche,  Tho- 
mafin,  Defcartes,  Regis,  Arnaud,  Nicole,  Pale!.  /.i,  '.^lefnel; 
whole  irreligion,  no  doubt,  coij  ailed  chiefly  in  their  being 
uies  to  the  Jeiuit?.  '*'ho  Lei.  ty,  however, 

per, 
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in  their  "  Mcmoires  dc  Trevoux,"  to  difown  any  con- 

i  in  the  publication  of  thefe  "  Opufcula  ;"  and  affefted 

cvnl'jr-  the  errors  contained  in  them.     There  is 

.•thin-  too  myfterious  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 

Jefuit,  for  us  to  delineate  it  with  exactnefs  or  certainty, 

let  us  hear  therefore  what  one  who 
::e  of  his  own  order,  and  perfonally  acquainted  with 
i,  hr.s  thought  fit  to  lay  of  him:  "  Some  learned  men 
*c  i  :    :  .   -ills  have  raliely  imagined,  that 

"  btlv.r  Hardo-ain's  propoiieflion  for  medals,  or  his  defign 
*'  to  icrve  fome  political  end  cf  the  fociety,  had  given  this 
«  .  turn  to  hist!  its.  But  it  was  not  fo  :  his  blind 

"•  i  ,;i  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  after  that  his  reli- 

"  ::!ous  ir,f.:V.  i  .or  the  tenets  of  the  fchools,  which  he 
«  t.  Lo  -  the  whole  fociety  does,  the  ftandards  of 
"  orthodoxy,  are  the  two  true  fprings  of  his  exorbitancies. 
"  Tor  huving  found  in  the  ancient  books  hardly  any  thing 
"  like  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  church  and  of  the  fchools? 
"  or  rather  having  found  the  feverfe,  he  infers  very  confift- 
L~  uitlv,  that  thefe  books  never  came  from  the  pen  of  pious 
"  men  hinted  by  the  church,  and  who  were  no  doubt  or- 
"  thodox.  As  lor  my  part,  whatever  other  people  may 
"  think  of  his  feeming  crazinefs,  this  is  my  notion  of  him, 
"  that  father  Hardouin  muft  be  allowed  a  more  competent 
e  of  the  meaning  of  thefe  books,  than  all  the  Jefuits- 
es,  as  being  of  greater  fagacity,  and  incomparably 
r.ore  cor.vciTant  with  them,  and  more  impartial  too,  as 
"  \  ccafiftent  with  himfelf,  in  giving  up  fuch  books 

l-  \vhich  arc  the  great  ,  torment  of  his  brethren,  and  which 
"  they  compliment  only  out  of  decency  ;  and  in  clearing  his 
•urch  of  the  great  blunder  of  having  fainted  the 
authors  of  fuch  writings,  as  are  not  only  not  a 
Inch  r,  but  are  weapons  againft  it.     But  his  unpa- 

;>c:ikab;e  irregularities  of  opinion  have  made 
."-::fible  of  the  terrible  havoc,  which 
be  occasioned  even  in  a  fagacious  and  inquiiitive  mind 
•  an  nwiul  regard  to  doctrines,  merely  becaufe  they  are 

x-d  attachment  to  the  jargon  of 

fchool-divinity.     Error  will  lead  you  into  ftill  more  and 
:   it  vvii!  do  fo  the  more,  the  more  diligent 
u  are.     He  is  as  great  an  infcanceas 
evei    was  \vitnefs  to,  that  when  a  man  has 
-enii:  \cuthtoareligiouslovecfdarknefs, 

.    I  of  light,  as  an  unqueftionable  firft  prin- 
cc'ted  fr.om  him,  but  all  the  bad 


. 
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<£  effects  of  the  moft  extravagant  fanaticifm."  Sec  page  the 
loth  of  "•  An  Anlwcr  to  Dr.  Snapc's  Accufation.  Uy 
"  Francis  tie  la  Pillonicrc,  formerly  a  Jefuit,  now  living 
"  with  the  Bifhop  of  Bangor,  1717,"  8vo. 

A  pofrhumous  work  was  publifhed  in  1766,  under  the 
title  of  "  foannis  Harduini,  Jefuitae,  ad  Cenfuram  Scripto- 
"  rum  Vctcrum  Prolegomena,"  with  a  valuable  preface  by 
Mr.  Bowyer,  the  learned  printer,  to  whom  a  curious  Latin 
pamphlet 'was  addrefled  on  that  occafion  by  his  friend  Mr.  ot" 
DeMifly.  *- 3*7,3**. 

We  vvill  conclude  our  account  of  this  famous  Jefuit  with 
an  epitaph  made  for  him  by  M.  de  Boze,  which  charadterizes 
him  very  well : 

In  expeclatione  judlcii 

Hie  jacet 

Hominum  paradoxotatos, 
Natione  Gallus,  Religione  Romanus : 

Orbis  litterati  portentum : 
Venerandae  antiquitatis  cultor  &  deftructor. 

Do6le  febricitans, 
Somnia  &  inaudita  comrnenta 

Vigilans  edidit. 

Scepticuin  pie  egit, 

Credulitate  puer,  audacia  juvenis,  deliriis  fenex, 

HARDWICKE  (PHILIP  YORKE,  earl  of),  was  born 
at  Dover  in  Kent,  Dec.  j,  1690  ;  and  educated  under  Mr. 
Samuel  Morland  of  Bethnal  Green,  in  claflical  and  general 
learning,  which  he  ever  cultivated  amidft  his  higheft  employ- 
ments. He  ftudied  the  law  in  the  Middle  Temple ;  and, 
being  called  to  the  bar  in  1714,  he  foon  became  very  emi- 
nent in  his  profeffion.  In  1 7 1 8,  he  fat  in  parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Lewes  in  Suflex ;  and,  in  the  two  fucceflive  parlia- 
ments, for  Scaford.  March  1719-20,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  iolicitor-general,  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
lord-chancellor  Parker  :  an  obligation  he  never  forgot,  re- 
turning it  by  all  poffible  marks  of  perfonal  regard  and  affec- 
tion. "The  trial  of  Mr.  Layer  at  the  king's-bench  for  high 
treafon,  Nov.  1722,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  (hewing 
his  abilities  :  his  reply,  in  which  he  fummed  up  late  at  night 
the  evidence  againft  the  prifoner,  and  anfwered  all  the  topics 
of  defence,  btin^  juftly  admired  as  one  of  die  ableft  perform- 
ances of  that  kind  extant.  About  the  fame  time,  he  gained 
much  reputation  in  parliament,  by  opening  the  bill  againft 
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Kelly,  who  had  been  principally  concerned  in  Bp.  Atterbury*s 
plot,  as  his  fecretary.     Feb.  1723-4,  he  was  appointed  at- 
torney-general ;  in  the  execution  of  which  important  office, 
he  was  remarkable  for  his  candour  and  lenity.     As  an  advo- 
cate for  the  crown,  he  fpoke  with  the  veracity  of  a  witnefs 
and  a  judge  :  and  though  his  zeal  for  juftice  and  the  due 
courfe  of  law  was  ftrong,  yet  his  tendernefs  to  the  fubjed, 
in  the  court  of  exchequer,  was  fo  diftinguifhed,  that  upon  a 
particular  occafion  in  1733,  the  houfe  of  commons  aflented 
to  it  with  a  general  applaufe.     He  was  unmoved  by  fear  or 
favour,  in  what  he  thought  right  and  legal ;  and  often  de- 
bated and  voted  againft  the  court,  in  matters  relating  to  the 
South-Sea  company,  when  he  was  folicitor ;  and  in  the  af- 
fair of  lord  Derwentwater's  eftate,  when  he  was  attorney- 
general.     Upon  the  refignation  of  the  great  feal  by  Peter 
lord  King,  in  Oft.  1733,  Sir  Philip  Yorke  was  appointed 
lord  chief-juftice  of  the  king's-bench.     He  was  foon  after 
raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  this  kingdom,  with  the 
title  of  lord  Hardwicke,  baron  of  Hardwicke,  in  the  county 
of  Glouceftcr  ;  and  called  to  the  cabinet  council.     The  fa- 
lary  of  chief-juflice  of  the  king's-bench,  being  thought  not 
adequate  to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  that  high  office,  was 
raifed  on  the  advancement  of  lord  Hardwicke  to  it,  from 
2000!.  to  4000!.  per  ann.  to  the  chief-juftice  and  his  fuccef- 
fors ;  his  lordfhip  refuting  to  accept  the  augmentation  of  it 
in  any  other  manner,  or  any  other  advantage  in  lieu  of  it : 
and  the  adjuftment  of  the  two  vacancies  of  the  chancery  and 
king's-bench  (which  happened  at  the  fame  time)  between 
his  lordfhip  and  lord  Talbot,  upon  terms  honourable  and 
iutisfaclory  to  both,  was  thought  to  do  as  much  credit  to 
the  wifdom  of  the  crown  in  thofe  days,  as  the  harmony  and 
friendfhip,  with  which  they  co-operated  in  the  public  fervice, 
did  honour  to  themfelves.     In  the  midft  of  the  general  ap- 
probation, with  which  he  difcharged  his  office  there,  he  was 
called  to  that  of  lord  high  chancellor,  on  the  deceafe  of  lord 
Talbot,  Feb.  17,  1736-7. 

The  integrity  and  abilities,  with  which  he  prefided  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  during  the  fpace  of  almoft  20  years,  ap- 
pears from  this  remarkable  circumftance,  that  only  three  of 
his  decrees  were  appealed  from,  and  even  thofe  were  after- 
wards affirmed  by  the  houie  of  lords.  After  he  had  executed 
t  high  office  about  17  years,  in  times  and  circuinflances 
of  accumulated  difficulty  and  danger,  and  had  twice  been, 
rullcd  to  the  excrcife  of  the  office  of  lord  high  ftcward,  on 
i  he  trials  of  peers  concerned  in  the  rebellion  ;  he  wasj  April 
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*754»  Advanced  to  the  rank  of  an  earl  of  Great-Britain, 
with  the  titles  of  vifcount  Roylton,  and  earl  of  Hardwicke. 
This  favour  was  conferred  unalked,  by  his  fovcreign,  who 
treated  him  through  the  whole  of  his  reign,  with  particular 
eftcem  and  confidence,  and  always  ipoke  of  him  in  a  manner 
which  {hewed,  that  he  fet  as  high  a  value  on  the  man,  as 
bn  the  minifter.  His  refignation  of  the  great  feal,  in  Nov. 
1756,  gave  an  univerfal  concern  to  the  nation,  however  di- 
vided at  that  time  in  other  refpe6ls.  But  he  ftill  continued 
to  lerve  the  public  in  a  more  private  ftation  ;  at  council,  at 
the  houfe  of  lords,  and  upon  every  occafion  where  the  courie 
of  public  bulinefs  required  it,  with  the  fame  alliduity  as  when 
he  filled  one  of  the  higheft  offices  in  the  kingdom.  He 
always  felt  and  exprefled  the  trueft  affection  and  reverence 
for  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  his  country  :  this  rendered 
him  as  tender  of  the  juft  prerogatives  inverted  in  the  crown 
for  the  benerit  of  the  whole,  as  watchful  to  prevent  the  leaft 
incroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  the  futtje6t.  The  part 
which  he  a£ted  in  planning,  introducing,  and  lupporting  the 
"  Bill  for  abolifhing  the  heretable  Jurifviictions  in  Scotland," 
and  the  (hare  which  he  took,  beyond  what  his  department 
required  of  him,  in  framing  and  promoting  the  other  bills 
relating  to  that  country,  aroie  from  his  zeal  to  the  Proteftant 
fucceflion,  his  concern  for  the  general  happinefs  and  im- 
provement of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  preservation  of  this 
equal  and  limited  monarchy  ;  which  were  the  governing 
principles  of  his  public  conduit  through  life.  And  thele,  and 
other  bills  which  might  be  mentioned,  were  ftrong  proofs  of 
his  talents  as  a  legiflator.  In  judicature,  his  I'uTinefs  and 
dignity  were  evidently  derived  from  his  confummate  know- 
ledge and  talents  ;  and  the  mildnefs  and  humanity  with 
which  he  tempered  it,  from  the  beft  heart.  He  was  wonder- 
fully happy  in  his  manner  of  debating  caufes  upon  the  bench. 
His  extraordinary  difpatch  of  the  buiinefs  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  increased  as  it  was  in  his  time,  beyond  what  had 
been  known  in  any  former,  was  an  advantage  to  the  fuitor, 
inferior  only  to  that  ariling  from  the  acknowledged  equity, 
perfpicuity,  and  precision  of  his  decrees.  The  manner  in 
which  he  prefided  in  the  houfe  of  lords  added  order  and  dig- 
nity to  that  afTembly,  and  expedition  to  the  buiinefs  tranfacted 
there.  His  talents  as  a  fpeaker  in  the  fenatc,  as  well  as  on 
the  bench,  were  univerfully  admired  :  he  fpoke  with  a  natural 
and  manly  eloquence,  without  falfe  ornament-,  or  perfonal 
invectives  ;  and  when  he  argued,  his  reafons  were  fupported 
and  ftrengthened  by  the  molt  appofite  cales  and  examples, 
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which  the  fubjea  would  allow.     His  manner  was  graceful 
and  afTc  "  mudcft,  yet  commanding  ;  his  voice  peculi- 

arly clear  and  harmonious,  and  even  loud  and  ftrong,  for  the 
.tcr  part  of  his  time.  With  thefe  talents  for  public  fpeak- 
ing,  the  integrity  of  his  charafter  gave  a  luftre  to  his  elo- 
quence, which  thofe  who  oppofed  him  felt  in  the  debate  ; 
and  which  operated  moft  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  heard  him  with  a  view  to  information  and  conviction. 

Convinced  of  the  great  principles  of  religion,  and  {ready 
in  practice  of  the  dudes  of  it,  he  maintained  a  reputation  of 
virtue,  which  added  dignity  to  the  ftations  which  he  filled, 
and  authority  to  the  laws  which  he  adminiftered.     His  at- 
tachment to'  the  national  church,  was  accompanied  with  a 
full  conviction,  that  a  tender  regard  to  the  rights  of  confer- 
ence, and  a  temper  of  lenity  and  moderation,  are  not  only 
ri°ht  in  themfelves,  but  moft  conducive  in  their  confequences 
to  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  church.     The  ftrongeft  re- 
commendation to  him  of  the  clergy  to  the  ecclefiaftical  pre- 
ferments in  his  difpofal,  was,  their  fitnefs  for  the  difcharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  profeflion.     And  that  refpectable  body 
owes  a  particular  obligation  to  his  lordfhip,  and  his  prede- 
ceiTor  lord  Talbot,  for  the  oppofition  which  they  gave  in  the 
boule  of  lords  to  the  "  Act  for  the  more  eafy  Recovery  of 
•'•  Tythes,  Church-rates,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  Dues,  from 
"  the  People  called  Quakers,"  which  might  have  proved  of 
tlanirerous  confequences  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
,  though  it  had  paffed  the  other  houfe,  and  was  known 
to  be  powerfully  fupported  .     Many  facts  and  anecdotes  which 
do  him  honour,  may  be  recollected  and  fet  down,  when  re- 
kntn.,  nts,  i/irtialities,  and  contefts  are  forgot. 

The  amiablenefs  of  his  manners,  and  his  engaging  addrefs, 
rendered  him  as  much  beloved  by  thofe  who  had  accefs  to 
hnn,  as  he  was  admired  for  his  greater  talents,  by  the  whole 
nation.  His  constitution  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  did 
not  feem  to  promife  fo  much  health  and  vigour  as  he  after- 
wards enioycd,  for  a  longer  period  than  ufually  falls  to  the 
fhare  of  men  of  more  robuft  habit  of  body.  But  his  care  to 
guard  agaiflit  any  excefles,  fecurcd  to  him  an  almoft  unin- 
terrupted tenour  of  health  :  r.nd  his  habitual  maftery  of  his 
pr.fli«:.%  gave  him  a  firmneis  and  tranquillity  of  mind  una- 


. 

by  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  bufmeis  ;  from  the  daily 
circle  of  which,  he  roie  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  converfation 
f..mily  and  friends,  with  the  fpirits  of  a  perfon  entirely 
\;icar.t  and  difengaged.  Till  the  latter  end  of  his  73d  year, 
he  prefefved  :lv.  Appearance  and  vivacity  of  youth  in  his 
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countenance,  in  which  the  characters  of  dignify  nnd  amiable- 
r.efs  were  remarkably  united:  and  he  fupported  the  tedious 
dilbrder  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  which  was  of  the 
dyfenteric  kind,  with  an  uncommon  rt-fignation,  and  even 
ciicarfulncls,  till  the  dole  of  life.  He  died  in  his  74th  year, 
at  his  houfe  in  Grofvenor-fquare,  March  6,  i  764.  His  body 
lies  interred  at  Wimple  in  Cambridgeihire,  by  that  of  his 
July,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles  Cocks,  Efq;  of  \Vor- 
ceftcrfhire,  and  niece  of  lord-chancellor  Sommers. 

HARE  (Dr.  FRANCIS),  an  Englifli  biihop,  of  whofe 
birth  we  have  no  particulars,  was  bred  at  Eton-fchool,  and 
from  that  foundation  became  a  fellow  of  King's-college, 
Cambridge ;  where  he  had  the  tuition  of  the  marquis  of  Bland- 
ford,  only  ion  of  the  illuirrious  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
appointed  him  chaplain  general  to  the  army.  He  afterwards 
obtained  the  deanery  of  Worcefter,  and  from  thence  was 
promoted  to  the  bimopric  of  Chicheiter,  which  he  held  with, 
the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  to  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1740.  He  was  difmified  from  being  chaplain  to  George  I. 
in  1718,  by  the  ftrength  of  party  prejudices,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Mofs  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  perfons  of  diitinguiihed 
rank  for  parts  and  learning. 

About  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign  he  publiftied 
a   remarkable  pamphlet,    intituled,  "  The   Difficulties   and 
"  Difcouragements  which  attend  the   Study  of  the  Serip- 
"  tures,  in  the  Way  of  private  Judgement :"  in  order  to 
{hew,  that  fmce  fuch  a  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  indif- 
penfable  duty,  it  concerns  all  Chnflian  focieties  to  remove, 
as  much  as  poflible,  thofe  difcouragements.     In  this  work, 
his  manner  appeared  to  be  fo  ludicrous,  that  the  convocation 
fell  upon  him,  as  if  he  were  really  againft  the  ftudy  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  :  and  Whifton  fays,  that,  finding  this  piece 
likely  to  hinder  that  preferment  he  was  feeking  for,  he  aimed 
to  conceal  his  being  the  author.     The  fame  writer  charges  Memoirs  of 
him  with   being  ftrongly  inclined  to  Scepticifm  ;    that  he  WhLfton°f 
talked  ludicroufly  of  facred  matters  ;  and  that  he  would  offer  p.  J02.  * 
to  lay  wagers,  about  the  fulfilling  of  Scripture-prophecies. 
But   the  principal  ground  for  thefe    invidious    infinuations 
ieems  to  be,  that  though  he  never  denied  the  genuinenefs  of 
the  apoftolical  conftitutions  (of  which  by  the  bye  he  pro-  Ibid.  p.  97. 
cured  for  Whifton  the  collation  of  two  Vienna  MSS.)  yet 
"  he  was  not  firm  believer  enough,  nor  ferious  enough  in  Ibid.p.ioi. 
"  Chriftianity,  to  hazard  any  thing  in  this  world  for  their 
"  reception."    He  published  many  pieces  againlt  Bp.  Hoad- 

"  G  S  3  ty* 
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ly,  in  the  Bangorian  controverfy,  as  it  is  called  }  and  alfq 
other  learned  works,  which  were  collefted  after  his  death, 
and  publiihed  in  four  vols.  8vo.  2.  An  edition  of  "  Terence," 
with  notes,  in  410.  3.  "  The  Book  of  Pfalms  in  the  He- 
«'  brew,  put  into  the  original  poetical  Metre,"  410.  In  this 
laft  work,  he  pretends  to  have  difcovered  the  Hebrew  metre, 
which  was  fuppofecl  to  be  irretrievably  loft.  But  his  hypo- 
thefis,  though  defended  by  fome,  yet  has  been  confuted  by 
ifeveral  learned  men,  particularly  by  Dr.  Lowth  in  his  "  Me- 
"  tries  Hareanae  brcvis  confuta:io,"  annexed  to  his  lec- 
tnres  "  DC  Sacra  Poefi  Hebrseorum." 

HARE  (HENRY).     See  COLRANE. 

HARIOT  (THOMAS.),  an  eminent  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Oxford,  or,  as  Anthony  Wood  exprefies  it,  "  tum- 
*'  bled  out  of  his  mother's  womb  into  the  lap  of  the  Oxo- 
Ath.  Cx&n.  "  nian  .Mules,"  in  1560.  Having  been  inftrucled  in  gram- 
mar-learning in  that  city,  he  became  a  commoner  of  St. 
Mary-hall,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1579-  He 
had  then  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  (kill  in 
mathematics,  as  to  be  recommended  foon  after  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  as  a  proper  preceptor  to  him  in  that  fcience. 
A'-cordingly  that  noble  knight  became  his  firft  patron,  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  allowed  him  a  handfome  penfion. 
In  1585,  he  was  lent  over  by  Sir  Walter  with  his  firft  co- 
lony to  Virginia  ;  where  being  fettled,  he  was  employed  in 
difcovering  and  furveying  th?t  country,  in  obferving  what 
commodities  it  produced,  together  with  the  manners  and 
culloms  of  its  inhabitants.  He  publifhed  an  account  of  it 
under  this  title,  "  A  brief  and  true  Report  of  the  Newfound- 
"•  hnd  of  Virginia/'  which  was  reprinted  in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  Hakluyt's  "  Voyages."  Upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  introduced  by  his  patron  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Henry  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  who  "  finding  him,"  fays 
Wood,  '*  to  be  a  gentleman  of  an  affable  and  peaceable  na- 
"  ture,  and  well  read  in  the  obfcure  parts  of  learning,"  al- 
!-v.'cd  him  a  yearly  pcnfion  of  120!.  About  the  fame  time 
Robert  Hue-,  vwll  known  by  his  "  Treatife  upon  the  Globes," 

Walter  \Varner,  \vho  is  faid  to  have  communicated  to 
the  famous  Harvey  the  firft  hint  concerning  the  circulation 

ie  hlood,  being  both  of  them  mathematicians,  received 

pjr.l  ons  from  him  of  lefs  value.     So  that  in  1606,  when 

;1  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  life,  Hariot,  Hues, 

^  .  i  \Varn. r,  v/cre  his  conftant  companions,  and  were  ufual- 
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Iy  called  the  carl  of  Northumberland's  Magi.  They  had  a 
table  at  the  earl's  charge,  who  did  constantly  converfe  with 
them,  to  divert  the  melancholy  of  his  confinement  ;  as  did 
alfo  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  then  in  the  Tower.  Ha- 
riot  lived  for  fome  time  at  Sion-collcge,  and  died  in  London, 
July  2,  1621,  of  a  cancer  in  his  lip.  He  was  univcrfally 
eilcemed  on  account  of  his  learning.  When  he  was  but  a 
young  man,  he  was  ityled  by  Mr.  Hakluyt  "  Juvenis  in  dif- 
ciplinis  mathematicisexccllens;"  and  by  Camden,  "  Ma- 
thematicus  infignis."  A  MS.  of  his,  intituled,  "  Ephe-  nov.  pct, 
meris  Chryrometrica,"  is  preferved  in  Sion-college  libra-  Martyr, 
iy;  and  his  "  Artis  Analytics  Praxis"  was  printed  after 
his  death,  in  a  thin  folio,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  earl  of 
Northumberland.  Des  Cartes  is  faid  to  have  been  obliged 
to  this  book  for  a  great  many  of  his  improvements  in  jatobi  ap- 

algebra.  paratus,fub- 

As  to  his  religion,  Wood  fays,  that,  "  notwithiranding  fjjjj0 
"  his  great  fkill  in  mathematics,  he  had  irranp-e  thoughts  of  ^91,  410, 
<{  the  Scripture,  always  undervalued  the  old  ftory  of  the 
"  Creation  of  the  World,  and  could  never  believe  that  trite 
"  pofition,  '  Ex  nihil  nihilo  fit.'  He  made  a  Philofophical 
**  Theology,  wherein  he  caft  ofF  the  Old  Teftament,  fo  that 
"  confequently  the  New  would  have  no  foundation.  He 
"  was  a  Deiit,  and  his  doctrine  he  did  impart  to  the  earl,  and 
"  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  he  was  compiling  the  *  Hif- 
"  tory  of  the  World,'  and  would  controvert  the  matter  with 
tl  eminent  divines  of  thofe  times  ;  who  therefore,  having  no 
"  good  opinion  of  him,  did  look  on  the  manner  of  his  death, 
"  as  a  judgement  upon  him  for  thofe  matters,  and  for  nulli- 
<c  tying  the  Scripture."  Wood  mentions  no  authority  for 
this  afiertion  :  and  we  may  obferve,  that  Hariot  aflures  us  Bnef  an<i 
himfelf,  that  when  he  was  with  the  fidt  colony  fettled  in 
Virginia,  in  every  town  where  he  came,  "  he  explained  luyt,  Vol. 
"  to  them  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  &c.  And  though  I In<  P-  "7» 
"  told  them,"  fays  he,  "  the  book  materially  and  of  itfelf 
"  was  not  of  fuch  virtue  as  I  thought  they  did  conceive,  but 
"  only  the  doctrine  therein  contained  ;  yet  would  many  be 
"  glad  to  touch  it,  to  embrace  it,  to  kifs  it,  to  hold  it  to 
"  their  breafts  and  heads,  and  ftroke  over  all  their  bodies 
"  with  it,  to  (liew  their  hungry  defires  of  that  knowledge 
"  which  was  fpoken  of."  To  which  we  may  add,  that  if 
Hariot  was  reputed  a  Deifr,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
Dr.  Corbet,  an  orthodox  divine,  and  fucccflively  bifliop  of 
Oxford  and  Norwich,  fending  a  poem,  dated  Dec.  9,  1618, 
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to  Sir  Thomas  Aylefbury,  when  the  comet  appeared,  fhould 
fpeak  of, 

"  Deep  Harlot's  mine, 

"  In  which  there  is  no  drofs,  but  all  refine." 

Laflly,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  his  noble  executors  Sir 
Thomas  Aylefbury  and  Robert  Sydney,  vifcount  Lifle,  would 
h~.vc  fiitfered  an  infcription  to  be  engraved  upon  his  monu- 
ment in  St.  Chriftopher's  church,  which  mi^ht  ,have  been 
.    contracted  by  all  the  town,  if  it  had  been  falfe  ;   and  which, 
upon  the  iuppoiition  of  his  being  an  infidel,  would  have  been 
Voi.  I.       ridiculous. 

"  Qii:  omnes  fcientias  calluit,  &  in  omnibus  excellent :, 

"  M;nhematicis,  Philofophicis,  Theologicis, 

"  Veritatis  indagator  ftudiofuTimus, 

"  Dei  Triniunius  cultor  piifiimus." 

R.LEY  (ROBERT),  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford  and  earl 

tffertimer,  and    lord  high-treafurer.  in  the  reign   of  queen 

Anne,  was  elueft  fon  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,   and  born  at 

Lohdonj  in  How-ftreet,  Covent-gafdehi  Dec.  5,  1661.     He 

fes  educated  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birch,  at  bhilton,  near 

Jxfordfhire,  which,  though  a  privase  fchool,  was 

remarkable  for  producing  at  the  fame  time  a  lord  hio-h-trea- 

ft.rer,  viz.   lord  Oxford  ;  a  lord  high-chancellor,  viz.  lord 

-larcourt;  a  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  Common-pleas,  viz. 

I  revor  ;  and  ten  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 

all  contemporaries,  as  well  at  fchool,  as  in  parlia- 

Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extenfive  know- 

ujge  and  learning,  which  rendered  him  afterwards  fo  con- 

fpicuous   in    the    world.     At  the   Revolution,  Sir  Edivard 

cy,  and  this  his  eldeft  fon,raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  at  their 

own  expence  ;  and  after  the  acceffion  of  king  William  and 

queen  Mary    he  was  firft  chofen  member  of  parliament  for 

IV,  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  ferved'for  the  town 

Kotit.  Par-  he  was  called  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords      In 

690,  he  chofen  by  ballot  one  of  the  nine  members  of  the 

J.  „{.  Commons,  commiffioners   for  ftatinjr  the  public 

Kenneth     ?Cl  Dunts  >  and  all°  °ne  of  the  arbitrators  for  unitino-  the  two 

In  1694,  the  Houfe  of  Commcms  order- 

v?.f  S.  Ar'f  Harley'  Nov-  19»  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill  «  For 

l-  •  'nt  fieettrg  and  calling  of  parliaments ;"   which 

xordmgly  did   upon  the  22d,  and  it  was  received  and 
to  by  both  houfes,  without  any  alteration  or  amend- 
ment*' 
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nicnt.  On  Feb.  u,  1701-2,  he  was  chofni  Pp<  aker  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  ;  and  that  parliament  being  diflblved  the 
fame  year  by  king  William,  and  a  new  one  called,  he  was 
again  chofen  fpeaker  Dec.  31  following,  as  he  was  in  the  in  ft 
parliament  called  by  queen  Anne. 

April  17, 1704,  he  was  {"worn  of  her  mnjcfty's  privy  coun- 
cil ;  and  May  iSth  following,  fworn  in  council  one  of  the 
principal  fecretaries  of  ttatc,  being  alfo  fpeaker  of  the  Houfc 
of  Commons  at  the  fame  time.  In  1706,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commiflioners  for  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scot- 
lam!,  which  took  effect ;  and  refigncd  his  place  of  principal 
lecieuiry  of  flatc  in  Feb.  1707-8.  Aug.  jo,  1710,  he  was 
conftituted  one  of  the  commifiioners  of  th-  'i  ie..fury,  alfo 
chancellor  and  unclcr-trealurcr  of  the  Exchequer.  On  the 
8th  of  March  following,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life ; 
the  marquis  of  Guiicard,  a  French  Papi ft,  then  under  exa- 
mination of  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  at  Whitehall, 
tabbing  him  with  a  penknife,  which  he  took  up  in  the  clerk's 
room,  where  he  waited  before  he  was  examined.  Guifcard 
was  imprifoned,  and  died  in  Newgate  the  171!!  of  the  fame 
month :  whereupon  an  act  of  parliament  paffed,  making  it 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  attempt  the  life  of  a  privy 
counfellor  in  the  execution  of  his  office  ;  and  a  claufe  was 
inferied,  "  To  juftify  and  indemnify  all  perfons,  who  in  af- 
"  fitting  in  defence  of  Mr.  Harley,  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
<;  chequer,  when  he  was  ftabbed  by  the  fleur  de  Guifcard, 
"  and  in  fecuring  him,  did  give  any  wound  or  bru'rfe  to  the 
"  laid  fie  in-  de  Guifcard,  whereby  he  received  his  death." 
The  wound  he  had  received  confined  him  for  fome  weeks ; 
but  the  houfe  bein  ni^l  that  it  was  almoft  healed,  and 

that  he  would  .v  days  come  abroad,  refolved   to  con- 

gratulate his  cicnpe  ahd  recovery:  and  accordingly,  upon 
his  attending  the  houfe  on  the  26th  of  April,  the  fpeaker  ?.d- 
dreiTed  him  in  a  very  reipectful  fpeech,  to  which  Mr.  Harley 
returned  as  refpcclful  an  anfwer.  They  had  before  addreflcd 
the  queen  on  this  alarming  occafion. 

In  1711,  queen  Anne,  to  reward  his  many  eminent  fer- 
vices,  was  pleafed  to  advance  him  to  the  peerage  of  Great- 
Britain,  by  the  ftyle  and  titles  of  baron  Harley  of  Wigmorc 
in  the  county  of 'Hereford,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  earl  Mor- 
timer, with  'remainder,  for  want  of  iflue  male  of  his  own 
body,  to  the  heirs  mule  of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  knight  of  the 
Bath,  his  gra.'idi.itlv.!-.  May  29,  1711,  he  was  appointed  lord 
high-treafuicr  of  Great-Britain  ;  and,  Aug.  j.5th  following, 
^t  a  general  court  of  the  South- Sea  company,  he  was  chofen 

their 
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their  governor,  as  he  had  been  their  founder  and  chief  regu- 
lator." Oct.  26,1712,  he-  was  elected  a  knight  companion  of  the 
moit  noble  order  of  the  Garter.  July  27,  1714?  he  rcfigned 
his  ftafF  of  lord  high-treafurer  of  Great- Britain,  at  Ken- 
fin^ton,  into  the  queen's  hands  :  fhe  dying  upon  the  ift  of 
Auguft  following.  June  10,  17151  he  was  impeached  by 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  high-treafon,  and  high  crimes 
and  rnifdemeanors ;  and  on  July  the  i6th  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  where  he  fuffered  con- 
finement till  July  i,  1717,  and  then,  after  a  public  trial,  was 
acquitted  by  his  peers.  He  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age, 
See  Peerage  May  21,  1724,  after  having  been  twice  married.  Pope  has 
^England,  ce]ebrated  his  memory  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  A  foul  fupreme,  in  each  hard  inftance  tried, 
"  Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride, 
"  The  rage  of  power,  the  blaft  of  public  breath, 
"  The  luft  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death." 

From  our  account  of  this  noble  lord,  he  mull  naturally 
pafs  for  a  very  great  as  well  as  a  very  good  man  j  yet  he  has 
been  reprefented  by  others,  as  very  remote  from  either  great- 
nefs  or  goodnefs  ;  and  particularly  by  the  late  lord  Boling- 
broke  in  his  curious  "  Letter  to  Sir  William  Windham," 
where  the  portrait  given  of  him  is  not  only  mean,  but  odious. 
However,  as  it  is  but  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  lord  Ox- 
ford had  his  allay  of  infirmities,  notwithftanding  the  fine 
things  that  were  faid  of  him,  and  the  honours  that  were  done 
to  him  ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  reafonable  not  to  be- 
lieve all  that  contemporary  minifters  fay  of  each  other,  and 
cfpecially  when  they  have  quarrelled.  He  was  a  great  en- 
couragcr  of  learning,  and  not  only  fo,  but  the  greateft  col- 
lector in  his  time  of  all  curious  books  in  print  and  manu- 
fcript,  efpecially  thofe  concerning  the  hiftory  of  his  own 
country,  which  were  preferved  and  much  augmented  by  the 
earl  his  Ion.  He  was  alfo  a  man  of  taite  and  letters  him- 
felfj  and  under  this  character  we  find  a  propofal  addrefled 
to  him  by  Dr.  Swift,  "  for  correcting,  improving,  and  afcer- 
\  -..  ill.  "  taining  the  Englifli  tongue." 

HARPOCRATION  (VALERIUS),  an  ancient  rhetori- 

c:?.n  of  Alexandria,  has  left  us  an  excellent  "  Lexicon  upon 

:  the  ten  Orators  of  Greece:"  for  that  is  the  title  ufually 

given  to  it,  though  Meurfius  will  have  it,  that  the  author 

infcribed  it  only  AE|«S ;  and  is  followed  in  this  opinion  by 

*  *  JCL»     T  f^\  T  T  * 

;  Oronovius.     riarpccration  fpeaks  In  this  work,  with 
»• :  much 
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much  fecming  exaclnefs,  of  magiftratcp,  pleadings  at  the 
bar,  places  in  Attica,  names  of  men  who  hud  the  chief  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  in  the  republic,  and  of  every  thing,  in 
lhort,  which  has  been  faid  to  the  glory  of  this  people  by 
their  orators.  Aldus  firft  publifhcd  this  Lexicon  in  Greek 
at  Venice,  1603,  in  folio  ;  many  learned  men,  as  Meurfius, 
Mauflac,  Valelius,  have  laboured  upon  it ;  and  James  Gro- 
novius  gave  an  edition  of  it  at  Leyden,  1696,  in  410. 

HARRINGTON   (Sir  JOHN),    an  ingenious   Englifh 
poet,  was  the  fon  of  John  Harrington,  Efq;  who  was  im- 
prifon^d   in  the   Tower  under  queen  Mary,  for  holding  a 
correlpondence  with  the  lady  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued in  great  favour  to  the  time  of  his  death.     Sir  John  A*h.  Ox 
was  born  at  Kelfton,  near  Bath,  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  hadVol>11* 
queen  Elizabeth  for  his  godmother.     He  was  infrru&ed  in 
claflical  learning  at  Eton-fchool,  and  from  thence  removed 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.     Before 
he  was  30,  he  publifhed  a  translation  of  Ariofto's  "  Orlando 
*'  Furiofo,"  by  which  he  gained  a  confiderable  reputation, 
and  for  which  he  is  now  principally  known.     After  this  he 
publifhed  fome  books  of  epigrams  ;  and,  though  his  talent 
jeems  to  have  lain  this  way,  they  have  not  been  fufEcient  to 
keep  his  name  alive.     In  the  reign  of  James,  he  was  created 
Knight  of  the  Bath  j  and,  being  a  courtier,  prefented  a  MS. 
to  prince  Henry,  levelled  chiefly  againft  the  married  bifhops, 
which  was  intended  only  for  the  private  ufe  of  his  royal  high- 
nefs :  but  being  publifhed  afterwards,  created  great  clamour, 
and  made  feveral  of  the  clergy  fay,  that  his  conduct:  was  of 
a  piece  with  his  dodtrines ;  irnce  he.,  together  with  Robert 
earl  of  Leic^fter,  fupported  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  fuit 
to  queen  Elizabeth  for  the  manor  of  Banwell,  belonging  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  on  a  prefumption,  that 
Right  Rev.  Incumbent  had  incurred  a  pnemunire^  by  mar- 
rying a  fecond  wife.    Wood's  account  of  it  is  this  :  "  That 
*'  Sir  John  Harrington,  being  minded  to  obtain  the  favour 
*e  of  prince  Henry,  wrote  a  difcourfe  for  his  private  ufe,  in- 
"  tituled,  '  A  brief   View  of  the   State  of  the  Church  of 
"  England,    as  it  flood  in  Queen   Elizabeth's   and  King 
**  James's  Reign,  to  the  year  1608.'    This  book  is  no  more 
"  than  a  character  and  hiftory  of  the  bifhops  of  thofe  times, 
"  and  was  written  to  the  faid  prince  Henry,  as  an  additional 
"  fupply  to  the  Catalogue  of  Bifhops  of  Dr.  Francis  God- 
**  win,  upon  occafion  Q(  that  proverb. 

"  Henry 
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"  Henry  the  eighth  pulled  down  monks  and  their  cells. 
"  Henry  the  ninth  fhaH  pull  down  bifhops  and  their  bells. 

"  In  the  fa  id  book  the  author  Harrington  doth,  by  imitating 
"  his  godmother  queen  Elizabeth,  fhew  himfelf  a  great 
"  enemy  to  married  biihops,  efpecially  to  fuch  as  had  been 
"  married  twice;  and  many  things  therein  are  faid  of  them, 
"  that  were  by  no  jp.cans  fit  to  be  publifhed,  being  written 
*'  only  for  private  ufe.  But  fo  it  was,  that  the  book  com-- 
"  ing  into  the  hands  of  one  John  Chetwind,  grandlon  by  a 
"  daughter  to  the  author,  a  perfon  deeply  principled  in  Pref- 
"  byterian  tenets,  did,  when  the  prefs  was  open,  print  it  at 
*'  London  in  1653  :  and  no  fooncr  it  was  publifhed,  and 
"  came  i.ito  the  na.ids  of  many,  but  it  was  exceedingly  cla- 
"  nvir  '1  at  by  the  loyal  and  orthodox  clergy,  condemning 
"  him  mat  publifhed  it." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the  time  of  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's birth,  nor  are  we  more  certain  about  that  of  his 
death  ;  but  as  the  former  may  be  moft  probably  placed  about 
the  middle  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  fo  we  think  the  latter 
might  happen  towards  the  latter  end  of  king  James's.  We 
will  fubjoin  an  epigram,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  poetry ;  fince 
his  productions  in  this  way  are  not  every  day  to  be  met  with. 

"   I  N      C  O  R  N  U  T  U  M. 

"  What  curl'd  pale  youth  is  he  that  fitteth  there, 

"  So  near  my  wife,  and  whifpers  in  her  ear, 

"  And  takes  her  hand  in  his,  and  foft  doth  wring  her, 

"  Sliding  her  ring  {till  up  and  down  her  finger  ? 

"  Sir,  'tis  a  prodtor,  feen  in  both  the  laws, 

"  Retained  by  her  in  fome  important  caufe  ; 

"  Prompt  and  difcreet  both  in  his  fpeech  and  action, 

"  And  doth  her  bufmefs  with  great  fatisfaction. 

"  And  think'ft  thou  fo  ?  a  horn-plague  on  thy  head  ! 

"  Art  thou  fo  like  a  fool,  and  wittol  -led, 

"  To  think  he  doth  the  bufmefs  of  thy  wife  ? 

"  He  doth  thy  bufmefs,  1  dare  lay  my  life." 

HARRINGTON  (JAMES),  an  eminent  political  writer, 

was  born  in  Jan.  1611  ;  being  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Sapcotc 

Harrington,  and  Jane  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Samuel 

Upton   in  Northamptonfhire,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

i,,.   When  he  had  made  a  progrefs  in  claffical  learning,  he  was 

MI  1629  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Trinity-college 

K'o'xon. iu  Oxtord>  and  Placed  under  Mr.  ChiJlingworth,  who  had 

Vol.  II.  lately 
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lately  been  eluded  Kllow  of  that  college  ;  from  whom  he  Wright's 

might  pollibly  acquire  fomc  portion  of  that  fpirit  of  rcafon-  Antwuitiei 

ing  .ind  thinking  for  himfelf,  which  has  fince  (hone   forth  c'(junty  Of 

io  confpicuoufly  in  his  writings.      About  three  years  after,  Rutland, 

his  father  died  ;   upon  which  he  left  the  univerfity,  and   be-  P-  ^' 

gan  to  think  of  travelling;  having  previoufly  furnifhed  him- 

Iclf  with  the  knowledge  ot  feveral  foreign  languages  lor  that 

purpofe.     His  firft  ftcp  was  into  Holland,  then  the  principal 

fchool  of  martial  difcipline ;  and,  what  may  be  fuppofcd  to 

have  affected  him  more  fenfibly,  a  country  wonderfully  flou- 

rifhing,  under  the  aufpices  of  liberty,  commerce,  ftrength, 

and  grandeur.     Here  it  is  probable  that  he  began  to  make 

government  the  fubjecl  of  his  meditations ;  for  he  was  often 

heard  to  fay,  that,  "  before  he  left  England,  he  knew  no  more 

"  of  anarchy,  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  democracy,  oligarchy, 

"  or  the  like,  than  as  hard  words,  whofe  fignification  he 

"  found  in  his  dictionary."     On  coming  into  the  Nether-  Life,  &c. 

lands,  he  entered  a  volunteer,  and  fo  continued  fome  months, 

in  lord  Craven's  regiment :  during  which  time,  being  mucli 

at  the  Hague,  he  had  the  farther  opportunity  of  accomplifh- 

ing  himfelf  in  two  courts  ;  namely,  thofe  of  the  prince  of 

Orange,  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  our  James 

I.  who  was  then  a  fugitive  in  Holland.     He  was  taken  into 

O 

great  favour  by  this  princefs,  and  alfo  by  the  prince  eledtor, 
whom  he  attended  to  Copenhagen,  when  his  highnefs  paid 
a  vifit  to  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  and  after  his  return  from 
travelling,  was  entrufted  by  him  with  the  affairs  of  the  pa- 
latinate, fo  far  as  they  were  tranfacted  at  the  Britifh  court.  Wood,  &c. 
He  ftayed,  however,  but  a  fhort  time  in- Holland  :  no  ^  oland»&-"- 
temptations  or  offers  could  divert  or  reftrain  him  from  the 
refolution  he  had  formed  to  travel ;  and  therefore,  taking 
Flanders  in  his  way,  he  fet  out  on  a  tour  through  part  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  While  he  was  at  Rome,  the 
Pope  performed  the  ceremony  of  confecrating  wax-lights  on 
Candlemas-day.  When  his  holinefs  had  fanclified  thefe  torches, 
they  were  diftributed  among  the  people,  who  fought  for 
them  very  eagerly.  Harrington  was  defirous  to  have  one  of 
them  ;  but  perceiving  that  it  was  not  to  be  obtained  without 
kitting  the  Pope's  toe,  he  declined  to  accept  it  on  fuch  a 
condition.  His  companions  were  not  fo  fcrupulous,  and 
when  they  came  home  fpoke  of  his  fqueamifhnefs  to  the 
king.  The  king  told  him,  "  he  might  have  clone  it  only  as 
"  a  piece  of  refpecvt  to  a  temporal  prince  j"  but  Harrington 
replied,  that  "  fince  he  had  the  honour  to  kifs  his  majcfty's  Tolar.d,i-c. 
"  hand,  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  kifs  any  other  prince's 

"  foot." 
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"  foot."  He  is  faid  to  have  preferred  Venice  to  all  other 
places  in  Italy,  as  he  did  its  government  to  that  of  the  whole 
world ;  it  being,  in  his  opinion,  immutable  by  any  external 
or  internal  caufes,  and  to  finifh  only  with  mankind.  Here 
he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  men  of  letters  and 
chara&er,  and  furnilhcd  himfelf  with  the  moft  valuable  books 
in  the  Italian  tongue,  fuch  efpecially  as  were  written  upon 
politics  and  government. 

After  having  thus  feen  Italy,  France,  the  Low-countries^ 
Denmark,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany,  he  returned  home 
to  England,  perfectly  accompli(hed.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  1642,  he  manifeftly  fided  with  the  parliament, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  a  feat  in  the  houfe,  but  could  not. 
Ath.  Oxon.  His  inclination  to  letters  kept  him  from  feeking  public  em- 
ployments, fo  that  we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  1646  ;  when 
attending  out  of  curiofity  the  commiflioners,  appointed  by 
parliament  to  bring  Charles  I.  from  Newcaftle  nearer  to 
London,  he  was  by  fome  of  them  named  to  wait  on  his  ma- 
jefty,  as  a  pcrfon  known  to  him  before,  and  engaged  to  no 
party  or  faction.  The  king  approved  the  propofal,  and  Har- 
rington entered  on  the  ftation  of  a  domeftic  ;  but  would 
never  prefume  to  come  into  his  prefence  except  in  public, 
till  he  was  particularly  commanded  by  the  king,  and  made 
one  of  the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  as  he  was  in  May 
1647.  ^e  nad  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  the  king  much  : 
Ibid.  *'  His  majefty  loved  his  company,"  fays  Wood,  "  and  find- 
•  ing  him  to  be  an  ingenious  man,  chofe  rather  to  converfe 
;  with  him,  than  with  others  of  his  chamber.  They  had 
;  often,"  fays  he,  "  difuourfes  concerning  government; 
but  when  they  happened  to  talk  of  a  commonwealth,  the 
"  king  kerned  not  to  endure  it."  Harrington  conceived  a 
high  notion  of  the  king,  finding  him  to  be  a  different  perfon 
from  what  he  had  been  reprefented,  as  to  parts,  morals,  re- 
ligion, &c.  and  therefore,  after  th<-  kirvj;  was  removed  out  of 
the  Ifle  of  Wight  to  Hurft-caftle  in  Hampfliire,  was  forcibly 
turned  out  of  his  fcrvice,  becaufe  he  vindicated  forne  of  his 
majefty's  arguments  agair.ft  the  parliament  commiflioners  at 
Newport,  and  thought  his  conceffions  more  fatisfaftory  than 
they  did.  '''here  i<  no  ground  to  imagine  that  he  faw  the 
king  any  more,  till  tiv;  day  he  was  brought  to  the  fc.irfold  5 
whither  Harrington  found  means  to  accompany  him,  and 
Where,  or  a  little  before,  he  received  a  toktn  of  his  na- 
*,*Mefty's  affeaion.  The  king's  execution  affected  him  extreme- 
ly. He  often  faid,  "  nothing  ever  went  nearer  him  ;  and 

"  that 
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"  that  iiis  grief  on  that  account  was  fo  great,  as  to  bring  a 

"  diforder  upon  him."  Wo°a> 

After  the  king's  death,  he  was  obferved  to  keep  much  in 
his  library,  and  more  retired  than  ufual,  which  his  friends 
attributed  to  difcontent  and  melancholy.  But  to  convince 
them  that  this  was  not  the  caufe  of  his  retirement,  he  pro- 
duced a  copy  of  his  "  Oceana;"  which  "  he  had  been  writ- 
"  ing,"  he  faid,  "  not  only  becaufe  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
41  ftudies  which  he  had  always  purfued,  but  becaufe  if  ever 
*'  it  fhould  be  the  fate  of  England  to  be,  like  Italy  of  old, 
*'  overrun  by  a  barbarous  people,  or  to  have  its  government 
"  and  records  deftroyed  by  fome  mercilefs  conqueror,  they 
"  might  not  be  then  left  to  their  own  invention  in  framing  a 
"  new  government."  This  "  Oceana"  is  a  kind  of  poli-  Toland,&c. 
tical  romance,  in  imitation  of  Plato's  "  Atlantic  Story," 
where  by  Oceana  Harrington  means  England ;  exhibiting  a 
plan  of  republican  government,  which  he  would  have  had 
erected  here,  in  cafe  thefe  kingdoms  had  formed  themfelves 

^_ . 

into  a  genuine  commonwealth.  This  work,  however,  as  it 
reflected  feverely  upon  Oliver's  ufurpation,  met  with  many 
difficulties  in  the  publiihing  ;  for  it  being  known  to  fome  of 
the  courtiers  that  it  was  printing,  they  hunted  it  from  one 
prefs  to  another,  till  at  Ir.ft  they  found  it,  and  carried  it  to 
Whitehall.  All  the  felicitations  he  could  make  were  not 
able  to  retrieve  his  papers,  till  he  bethought  himfelf  of  ap- 
plying to  lady  Claypole,  who  was  a  good-natured  woman, 
and  Oliver's  favourite  daughter  ;  and  who,  upon  his  declar- 
ing that  it  contained  nothing  prejudicial  to  her  father's  go- 
vernment, got  them  reftored  to  him.  He  printed  it  in  1656, 
and  dedicated  it,  as  he  promifed  lady  Claypole,  to  her  father  ; 
who,  it  is  faid,  perufed  it,  but  declared,  agreeable  to  his 
principles  of  policy,  that  "  the  gentleman  mult  not  think  to 
44  cheat  him  of  his  power  and  authority,  for  that  what  he 
*'  had  won  by  the  fword,  he  would  not  furFer  himfelf  to  be 
"  fcribbled  out  of."  Tohnd,&c. 

This  work  was  no  foonsr  publifhed,  than  many  under- 
took a  refutation  of  it.  This  occafioned  him  to  reply,  and 
to  explain  his  fcheme,  in  feveral  fucceflive  pieces  ;  whjch 
however  we  will  not  ftay  to  enumerate  here,  becaufe  they 
are  fo  eafy  to  be  feen  in  the  collection  of  his  works.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  not  only  endeavoured  to  propagate  his  repub- 
lican notions  by  writing,  but  for  the  more  effect'.; ally  ad- 
vancing a  caufe,  of  which  he  was  entliufiaftically  enamoured, 
he  formed  a  fociwty  of  gentlemen,  agree  ing  with  him  ia 
principles,  who  met  nightly  at  Milcs's  coffcc-houfe  in  New 

Palace- 


IT  A  R  R  I  N  G  T  O  K. 

ToUnd,fi:c.  Palace-yard,  Weftminflcr,  and  were  called  the  Rot».  Wood[ 

has  given  a  very  particular  account  of  this  aflbciation,  or 

Og,  as  he  calls  them.     "  Their  difcourfes  about  govern- 

•  ment,"  lays   he,   "   and  of   ordering  a   commonwealth, 
"  wen-  the  moft  ingenious  and  fmart  that  ever  were  heard; 
*'  for  the  arguments  in  the  parliarnent-houfe  were  but  flat 
"  to  thofe.     This  gang  had  a  ballotting-box,  and  ballotted 
"•  how  things  mould  be  carried  by  way  of  EiTay  :  which  not 
"  being  ulecl,  or  known  in  England  before  on  this  account, 
"  the  room  was  every  evening  very  full.    The  doctrine  there 
"  inculcated  was  very  taking;  and  the  more,  becaufe  as  to 
"  human  forefight  there  was  no  poflibility  of  the  king's  re- 
*c  turn.      The  greateft  part  of  the  parliament-men  hated 
"  this  rotation  and  balloting,  as  being  againft  their  power  ; 
"  eight  or  ten  were  for  it,  who  propofed  it  to  the  houfe,  and 
*'  made  it  out  to  the  members,  that  except  they  embraced 
"  that  fort  of  government,  they  muft  be  ruined.    The  mo- 
"  del  of  it  was,  that  the  third  part  of  the  fenate  or  houfe 
tc  fhould  rote  out  by  ballot  every  year,  not  capable  of  being 
cc  elected  again  for  three  years  to  come  ;  fo  that  every  ninth 
"  year  the  fenate  would  be  wholly  altered.     No  magiftrate 
"  was  to  continue  above  three  years,  and  all  to  be  chofen  by 
"  the  ballot,  than  which  nothing  could  be  invented  more 
"  fair  and  impartial,  as  it  was  then  thought,  though  oppofed 
"  by   many  for  feveral  reafons.     This  club  of  common- 
"  wealthfmen,  which  began  about  Michaelmas  1659,  lafted 
"  till  about  Feb.  21  following;  at  which  time,  the  fecluded 
"  members  being  reftored  by  general  Monk,  all  their  models 

Ath.  Oxen.  "  vanimed." 

After  the  Reftoration,  he  lived  more  privately  than  he  had 
done  before,  but  ftill  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  per- 
fon,  who  maintained  and  propagated  principles,  which  could 
never  be  reconciled  to  monarchical  government.  He  em- 
ployed hirnfelf  now  in  reducing  his  politics  into  fhort  and 
eafy  aphorifms  methodically  digefted,  and  freely  communi- 
cated his  papers  to  all  who  vifited  him.  While 'he  was  put- 
ting the  laft  hand  to  his  fyftcm,  he  was,  by  an  order  from 
the  king,  feized  Dec.  28,  1661,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower  of  London  for  treafonable  dcfigns  and  practices.  He 
was  charged  by  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  at  a  conference  of  the 
lords  and  common?,  ivith  being  concerned  in  a  plot,  where- 
of 21  perfons  were  the  chief  managers  :  "  that  they  all  met 

•  in  Bow-ftreet,  O>.    Q(    '.arden,  and  in  other  places  ;  that 
:  they  were  of  [even  different  parties  or   interefts,  as  three 

•  lor  the  commonwealth,  three  for  the  long  parliament, 

"  three 
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u  three  for  the  city,  three  fur  the  purchafer?,  three  for  the 

*c  diibanded  :'.rmy,  three  for  the  in<K-pc:Kl.-i:!  ,  and  thi   e  im- 

*'  the  fifth-monarchy  men  ;  that  their  iirll  confideratipn  was 

"  how  to  agree  on  the  choice  of  parliament  men  ai^inft  the 

'*  enfuing  llllion;   and  that  a  fpccial  care  cMi^ht  to  be   had 

"  about  the  members  for  the  cily  of  London,  as  a  prece- 

u  dent  for  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  to  follow,  whereupon 

"  they  nominated  the  four  members  after  chofcn,  and  then 

"  fitting  in  parliament.     Their  next  care  was  to  frame  a 

"  petition  to  the  parliament  for  a  preaching  miniftry,  and 

*'  liberty  of  confcience :  then  they  were  to  divide  and  fub- 

"  divide  thcmfelves  into  feveral  councils  and  committees, 

"  for  the  better  carrying  on  their  bufmefs  by  themfelves  or 

*'  their  agents  and  accomplices  all  over  the  kingdom.     In 

"  thefe  meetings  Harrington  was  faid  to  be  often  in  the 

*'  chair ;  that  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  fecrecy,  and  con- 

"  certed    meafures   for   levying   men   and    money."     The 

chancellor  added,  that  though  he   had   certain  information 

of  the  times  and  places  of  their  meetings,  and  particularly 

thofe  of  Harrington  and  Wildman,  they  were  neverthelefs 

fo  fixed  in  their  nefarious  defign,  that  none  of  thofe  they 

had  taken  would  confefs  any  thing,  not  fo  much  as  that 

they  had  feen  and  fpoken  to  one  another  at  thofe  times  or 

places.  Toland,  &c* 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  declarations  of  the  chancellor, 
it  is  certain,  that  this  plot  was  never  made  out ;  and  it  is 
not  impoffible  but  it  might  be  imaginary.  It  is  at  leaft  cafy 
to  account,  upon  political  principles,  for  Harrington's  con- 
finement, and  the  feverity  and  ill  ufage  he  met  with  in  it, 
when  we  confider  not  only  his  notions  of  government, 
which  he  every  where  enforced  with  the  greateft  zeal,  but 
alio  how  obnoxious  he  muft  needs  have  made  himfelf  to  the 
powers  then  in  being,  by  his  very  ill  ufa^e  of  the  Stuart  fa- 
mily. Nothing  can  be  viler  than  the  picture  he  has  drawn 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  :  he  has  alfo  painted  her  fon,  James  I.  Harrlng- 
in  the  moft  odious  colours,  fup-s;eftin2;  at  the  fame  time,  tonsworjfs> 
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that  he  was  not  born  or  the  queen,  but  was  a  luppolititious  ,7. 

impoftor,  and  of  courfe  had  no  right  to  the  crown  he  in- 
herited.    His  portrait  of  Charles  I.  is  an  abominable  figure: 
"  never  was  man,"  fays  he,  "  fo  refolute  and   obftinatc  in 
*'  tyranny.     He  was  one   of  the  moft  confummate  in  the 
"  arts  of  tyranny  that  ever  was  ;  and  it  could  be  no  other 
"  than  God's  hand,  that  arrefred  him  in  the  height  of  his  de- 
"  figns  and    greatnefs,  and   cut   ofF  him   and  his  family."  Ibid.  p. 
The  truth  is,  Harrington  feems  in  the  latter  end  of  his  life  32« 
Vo  L.  VI,  H  h  to 
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to  have  grown  fanatic   in  politics,  for  there  are  fanatics  in 
politics  as  well  as  in  religion  ;  and  his  keeping  within  no 
bounds,  as  fuch  people  feldom  do,  might  make  it  the  more 
expedient  to  put  him  under  confinement.     From  the  Tower 
he  was  conveyed  very  privately  to  St.  Nicholas's  ifland  op- 
pofite  to  Plymouth  ;  and  from  thence,  upon  a  petition,  to 
Plymouth,  fome  relations  obliging  themfelves  in  a  bond  of 
5000!.  for  his  fafe  imprifonment.     At  this  place  he  became 
acquainted  with  one  Dr.  Dunftan,  who  advifed  him  to  take 
a  preparation  of  guiacum  in  coffee,  as  a  certain  cure    for 
the  fcurvy,  with  which  he  was  then  troubled.     He  drank  of 
this  liquor  in  great  quantities,  which  had  probably  a  very  per- 
nicious effect,  for  he  foon  grew  delirious :  upon  which  a 
rumour  prevailed  at  Plymouth,  that  he  had  taken  fome  drink 
which  would  make  any  man  mad  in  a  month  ;  and  other 
circumftances  made  his  relations  fufpecl,  that  he  had  foul 
play  fhe\vn  him,  left  he  fnould  write  any  more  "  Oceanas." 
It  was  near  a  month  before  he  was  able  to  bear  the  journey 
to  London,  whither,  as  nothing  appeared  againft  him,  he 
had  leave  from  the  king  to  go.     Here  he  was  put  under  the 
care  of  phyficians,  who  could  afford  little  help  to  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  body,  none  at  all  to  the  diforders  of  his  mind. 
He  would  difcourfe  of  other  things  rationally  enough  j  but 
when  his  own  diftemper  was  touched  upon,  he  would  fancy 
and  urier  ftrange  things  about  the  operation  of  his  animal 
fpirits,  which  tranfpired  from  him,  he  faid,  in  the  fhape  of 
oUnd.&c.  birds,  flies,  bees,  or  the  like.     He  talked  fo  much  of  good 
and  evil  fpirits,  that  he  even  terrified  thofe   about  him  ;  and 
to  thofe  who  objected  to  him,  that  thefe  chimeras  were  the 
fruits  of  a  disordered  imagination,  he  would  reply,  that  "  he 

was  like  -Democritus,  who,  for  his  admirable  difcoveries 
:  in  anatomy,  was  reckoned  diftra&ed  by  his  fellow-citi- 
In  this  crazy  condition  he  married  the  daughter 
of  sir  Marmadufce  Dorrel  in  Buckinghamfhire,  a  lady  to 
when;  he  was  formerly  fuitor,  and  with  whom  he  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  '  Towards  his  latter  end,  he  was  fub- 
ject  to  the  gout,  and  enjoyed  little  eafe ;  but  drooping  and 
languifhing  a  good  while,  he  was  at  laft  feized  with  a  pally, 
and  died  at  Weftminfier,Sept.  n,  1677,  and  lies  buried  there 
in  St.  Margaret's  church,  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  altar, 
next  the  grave  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

His  writings  were  firft  colledted,  methodized,  reviewed, 

and  pub]  (bed  by  Toland,  1700,  in  one  vol.  folio  ;  but  there 

another  edition  by  Dr.  P.irch  fet  forth  in  1737,  which 

contains  feveral  articles  omitted  in   Toland's.      He  made 
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fome  attempts  in  the  poetical  way.  Thus,  in  1658,  he 
puliliflicd  an  J  'n",lilh  tr.mlhtion  of  two  eclogues  of  Virgil, 
and  two  books  of  the  "  /Fnci:.,"  under  the  title  of  u  An 
"  Eilay  upon  t\vo  of  V  mill's  Fclorrucv,  and  two  of  his 
*'  /Kncis,  towards  the  Tranflution  of  the  whole;"  and  in 
1659,  was  printed  his  tranflation  of  the  four  following  books 
"  of  the  ^Eneid  :"  but  his  poetry,  as  Wood  lays,  gained 
him  no  reputation. 

HARRIS  (WILLIAM),  a  Proteftant  Diffenting  minifter  Anecdotes 
of  eminent    abilities  and  character,    refided  at   Honiton  in  °f  ' 
Devonfhire.     Sept.  20,  1765,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  con-  p' 
fened  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  by  the  unani- 
mous confent   of  the  members  of  that  body.     "  He  pub- 
"  lifhed  an  hiftorical  and   critical  Account  of  the  Lives  of 
"  James  I.  Charles  I.   and  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  five  vols. 
"  8vo.  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bayle.     He  was  preparing 
"  a  like  account  of  James  II.     He  alfo  wrote  the  life  of 
"  Hugh  Peters  ;  befides   many  fugitive  pieces  occafionally^ 
*(  for  the  public  prints,  in  fupport  of  liberty  and  virtue.    All 
"  his  works  have  been  well  received  [A];  and  thofe  who 
"  differ  from  him   in  principle,  ftill  value   him  in  point  of 
(C  induftry  and  faithfulnefs."     We  give  this  character  in  the 
words  of  his  munificent  patron  Mr.  Hollis,  who  had  pre- 
fented  him  with  many  valuable  books  in  reference  to  the 
fubjects  of  his  hiftories;  and  was  at  the  expence  of  procur- 
ing his  doctor's  degree.     Dr.  Harris  died  at  Honiton,  Feb. 
4,  1770.     In  a  letter  to  James  Weft,  Efq;   he  fays,  "  Con-  Gent.  Mag. 
"  fcious  of  being  animated  alone  with  the  love  of  truth  and  Ot*- 
<{  liberty,  I  devote  myfelf  to  the  public  ;  and  if  their  vota- 
"  ries  in  any  meafure  approve  my  labours,  it  will  be  deemed 
"  an  abundant  reward." 

[A]  Dr.  Harris's  works  were  diffe-  radleriftic.     They  certainly  have  none 

rently  thotjght  of  by  the  authors  of  the  of  the   vivacity  which   infpired  Buyle; 

"  Critical  Review."  See  their  account  and   in  the  judgement  of  difpaffionate 

of  "  The  Life  of  Charles  II."  in  March  readers  impartiality  is  frequintly   via- 

1766.  Induftry  was  their  principal  cha-  lateil. 

HARRIS  (JAMES,  Efq;),  an  Fnglifh  gentleman  of  very 
uncommon  parts  and  learning,  was  the  fon  of  James  Harris, 
Efq;  by  a  filter  of  lord  Shaftefbury,  author  of  "  The  Cha- 
"  racteriftics  ;"  whofe  elegance  and  refinement  of  tafte  and 
manners  Mr.  Harris  feems  to  have  inherited.  He  was  born 
in  the  Clofe  at  Salifbury,  1709  ;  and  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar-ichool  there.  In  1726,  he  was  removed  to  Wadham- 
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college  in  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree.  He  cultivated  let- 
ters,^ however,  moft  attentively,  and  alfo  mufic;  in  the 
theory  and  pradice  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  had  few 
equals.  He  was  member  for  Chrift-church,  Hants,  which 
he  reprefented  in  feveral  fucceflive  parliaments.  In  1763, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  commiflioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  foon  after  removed  to  the  board  of  Treafury. 
In  1774,  he  was  made  fecretary  and  comptroller  to  the 
queen,  which  poft  he  held  to  his  death.  He  died,  Dec.  21, 
1780,  in  his  72d  year,  after  a  long  ilinefs,  which  he  bore 
with  calmnefs  and  refignation. 

He  is  the  author  of  fome  valuable  works.  I.  '  Three 
«c  Treatifes:  concerning  Art ;  Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poe- 
"  try;  and  Happinefs,  1745,"  8vo.  2.  "  Hermes:  or,  a 
«  Philofophical  Enquiry  concerning  Univerfal  Grammar, 
"  1751,"  8vo.  Of  this  piece  bifhop  Lowth,  in  the  preface 
to  his  "  Englifh.  Grammar,"  exprefleth  himfelf  thus : 
"  Thofe,  who  would  enter  more  deeply  into  this  fubjecl:, 
«  will  find  it  fully  and  accurately  handled,  with  the  greateft 
"  acutenefs  of  inveftigation,  perfpicuity  of  explication,  and 
"  elegance  of  method,  in  a  treatife  intituled,  '  Hermes,  bj 
"  James  Harris,  Efq;'  the  moft  beautiful  and  perfect  exam- 
"  pie  of  analyfis,  that  has  been  exhibited  fmce  the  days  of 
«'  Ariftotle."'  3.  "  Philofophical  Arrangements."  4.  "  Phi- 
«  lological  Enquiries,  1782,"  2  vols.  8vo.  fmifhed  juft 
before  his  death,  and  publifhed  fmce.  Thefe  Enquiries 
fhew  much  ingenuity  and  learning  ;  but,  being  the  amufe- 
ment  of  his  old  age,  rather  than  an  exertion  of  genius,  they 
have  not  the  philofophic  tone  of  his  former  productions. 

Nichols's         HARRISON  (WILLIAM),  a  young  gentleman  high  in 
Cc'ufaion    eftecm,  and  (as  Swift  expreffes  it)   "  a  little  pretty  fellow, 
iv.     "  with  a  great  deal  of  wit,  good  fenfe,  and  good  nature," 
f.  iSo.       anj  fellow  of  New-college,  Oxford,  had  no  other  income 
than  40!.  a  year  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  duke  of  Queenfbury's 
fons.     In  this  employment  he  fortunately  attracted  the  fa- 
vour of  Dr.  Swift,  whofe  generous  folicitations  with  Mr. 
St.  John  obtained  for  him  the  reputable  employment  of  fe- 
cretary to  lord  Raby,  ambaflador  at  the  Hague,  and  after- 
wards earl  of  Strafford.     A  letter  of  his  whilft  at  Utrecht, 
dated  Dec.  1 6,  1712,  is  printed  in  the  Dean's  works.     Mr. 
Harrifon,  who  did  not  long  enjoy  his  rifmg  fortune,  was 
difp-Atched  to  London  with  the  Hairier-treaty;  and  died  Feb. 
14,  1712-13.     See  the  "  Journal  to  Stella,"  of  that  and  the 
following  dr.y :  where  Dr.  Swift  laments  his  lofs  with  the 
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moft  unaffected  fmcerity.  Mr.  Tickcll  has  mentioned  him 
with  refpeft,  in  his  "  Profpcct  of  Peace,"  in  "  Engiifh  i'ocL^," 
Vol.  XXVI.  p.  113;  and  Dr.  Young,  in  the  beauiiful 
clofe  of  an  "Epirtle  to  Lord  Lanfdownc"  (Vol.  LJI.  p.  185.) 
moil  pathetically  bewails  his  lofs.  Dr.  Birch,  who  has 
given  a  curious  note  on  Mr.  Harrifon's  u  Letter  to  Swift,"  has 
confounded  him  with  Thomas  Harrifon,  M.  A.  of  Queen's- 
college.  In  the  "  Select  Collection,"  are  fome  pieaiing 
fpecimens  of  his  poetry ;  which,  with  "  Woodftock-Park" 
in  Dodiley's  "  Collection,"  and  an  "  Ode  to  the  Duke  of 
"  Marlborough,  1707,"  in  Duncombc's  "  Horace,"  arc  all 
the  poetk  a!  writings  that  are  known  of  this  excellent  young 
man  ;  who  figured  both  as  an  humouriit  and  a  politician 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Tatlcr,"  of  which  (under  the 
patronage  of  Bolingbroke,  Henley,  and  Swift)  he  was  pro- 
fcfledly  the  editor.  See  the  "  Supplement  to  Swift." — There 
was  another  Jf'iU'izm  Harrifon,  author  of  "  The  Pilgrim,  or 
w  the  happy  Convert,  a  Paftoral  Tragedy,  1709." 

HARRISON  (JOHN),  a  moft  accurate  Englifh  mechanic, 
was  the  inventor  and  maker  of  the  famous  Time-keeper, 
for  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  fea  ;  and  allb  of  the  com- 
pound, or  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  the  gridiron-pendulum.  Annual  Re- 
He  was  born  at  Foulby,  near  Pontefraft  in  Yorkfliire,  16935  gift"'  fgr 
and,  though  he  might  be  faid  to  want  education,  yet  the  1?/7" 
vigour  of  his  natural  abilities  amply  fupplied  it.  His  father 
was  a  carpenter,  in  which  profeffion  the  fon  affifted  ;  occa- 
fionally  alfo,  according  to  the  mifcellaneous  practice  of  coun- 
try-artifts,  furveying  land,  and  repairing  clocks  and  watches. 
He  was,  from  his  childhood,  attached  to  any  wheel-ma- 
chinery; for,  when  he  lay  fick  of  the  fmall-pox  about  his 
6th  year,  he  had  a  watch  placed  open  upon  his  pillow,  that 
he  might  amufe  himfelf  by  contemplating  the  movement. 
In  1700,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Barrow  in  Lincoln- 
fhire  ;  where,  though  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge were  very  few,  he  eagerly  improved  every  incident  for 
information.  He  frequently  employed  all  or  great  part  of 
his  nights  in  writing  or  drawing,  and  he  always  acknow-* 
Jedged  his  obligations  to  a  clergyman,  who  officiated  every 
Sunday  in  his  neighbourhood,  for  lending  him  a  MS.  copy 
of  profefibr  Saunderfoa's  Lectures  j  which  he  carefully  and 
neatly  tranfcribed,  with  all  the  diagrams. 

His  native  genius,  however,  was  fuperior  to  thefe  folitary 
difadvantages.  In  1626,  he  had  conftructcd  two  clocks, 
Cioftly  of  wood,  in  which  he  applied  the  efcapement  and 
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compound  pendulum  of  his  own  invention :  this  furpafTed 
every  thing  then  made,  fcarcely  erring  a  fecond  in  a  month. 
In  1728,  he  came  up  to  London,  with  the  drawings  of  a 
machine  for  determining  the  longitude  at  lea  j  in  expe&a- 
tion  of  being  able  to  execute  one  by  the  board  of  Longi- 
tude. Upon  application  to  Halley,  he  referred  him  to  Mr. 
George  Graham  ;  who  advifed  him  to  make  his  machine, 
before  he  applied  to  the  board  of  Longitude.  He  went  home 
to  perform  this  tafk,  and  in  1735  came  to  London  again 
•with  his  fir  ft  machine  ;  with  wnich  he  v/as  fen  t  to  Lifbon 
the  next  year,  for  a  trial  of  its  properties.  In  this  Pnort 
voyage,  he  corrected  the  dead  reckoning  about  a  degree  and 
a  half;  a  fuccefs  that  procured  him  both  public  and  private 
encouragement.  About  1739,  he  compieated  his  fecond 
machine,  of  a  conftru&ion  much  more  funple  than  the 
former,  and  anfwe$ing  much  better  :  which,  though  not 
fent  to  lea,  recommended  him  to  ftill  further  notice  and  en- 
couragement. His  third  machine,  produced  in  1749,  was 
ftill  lefs  complicated  than  the  fecond,  and  fuperior  in  accu- 
racy, as  erring  only  three  or  four  feconds  in  a  week.  This 
he  conceived  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  attempts  :  but,  in 
an  endeavour  to  improve  pocket-watches,  he  found  the 
principles  he  applied  to  furpafs  his  expectations  fo  much,  as 
to  encourage  him  to  make  his  fourth  Time-keeper  ;  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  pocket- watch,  about  fix  inches  in  diame- 
ter. With  this  Time- keeper  his  fon  made  two  voyages, 
the  one  to  Jamaica,  the  other  to  Barbadoes  ;  in  both  which 
experiments  it  corrected  the  longitude  within  the  neareft 
limits  required  by  the  a6t  of  the  J2th  of  queen  Anne  :  and 
the  inventor  therefore,  at  different  times,  though  not  with- 
out infinite  trouble,  received  the  propofed  reward  of 
2O,ooo  1. 

Thefe  four  machines  were  given  up  to  the  board  of  Lon- 
gitude.    The  three  former  were  not  of  any  ufe,  as  all  the 
advantages  gained  by  making  them,  were  comprehended  in 
the  lair..     They  were  worthy,  however,  of  being  carefully 
preferved  as  mechanical  curiofities,  to  fhew  the  gradations 
of  ingenuity,  executed  with  the  moft  delicate  workmanfhip: 
whereas  they  now  lie  totally  negledled,  in  the  Royal  Obfer- 
vatory  at  Greenwich.     The  fourth  machine,  which  is  the 
Time-keeper,  has   been  copied  by  Mr.  Kendall  ;  and   this 
copy,  during  a  three  years  voyage  round  the  globe,  in  the 
Southern  hemifphere  with  captain  Cook,  anfwered  as  well 
s  the  original.     The  latter  part  of  Harrifon's  life  was  em- 
ployed in  making  a  fifth  Time-keeper,  on  the  fame  princi- 
ples 
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pies  with  the  preceding  one  ;  which,  at  the  end  of  a  ten 
weeks  trial,  1772,  in  the  kind's  private  obfervatory  at  Rich- 
mond, erred  only  four  fcconds  and  a  half.  In  1775,  he 
publifhed  "  A  Defcription  concerning  fuch  Mcchamlm,  as 
"  will  afford  a  nice  or  true  Menfuration  of  Time,  &c." 
8vo.  This  fmall  work  alfo  includes  an  account  of  his  new 
Mufical  Scale  :  for  he  had,  in  his  youth,  been  the  leader  of  a 
diftingu idled  band  of  church-lingers,  and  had  a  very  delicate 
ear  for  mufic. 

Mr.  Harrifon  died  at  his  houfe  in  Red  Lion  fquare,  Lon- 
don, March  24,  1776,  aged  83-  It  will  as  eafily  be  fup- 
pofed,  that,  from  his  reclufe  manner  of  living,  he  was  no 
man  of  the  world ;  as  that,  from  his  unacquaintednefs  with 
letters,  he  was  no  writer  :  yet,  in  converting  on  his  pro- 
feflion,  he  was  clear,  diftincl,  and  modeft. 

HARTLEY   (DAVID),    an  Englifh   phyfician   of  emi- 
nence, was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  about   1704.  Annual 
He  receiv-cx!  kis  academical  education  at  Jefus -college,  Cam-  Reg>i^r, 
bridge,  of  which   he  was  fellow;  and  took  the   degree  ofv°l>XVJII» 
M.  A.     He  firft  began  to  pradtife  phytic  at  Newark  in  Not- 
tinghamfhire  ;   removed  thence  to   St.   Edmund's   Bury   in 
Suffolk;  after  this,  fettled  for  fome  time  in  London;  and, 
laftly,  went  to  live  at  Bath,  where  he  died,  Sept.  30,  1757, 
aged  53.     He  publiihed,  in   1739,  "  A  View  of  the  pre- 
"  fent  Evidence  for  and  againit  iVIrs.  Stevens's  Medicines 
"  as  a  Solvent  for  the  Stone,  containing  155  Cafes,  with 
"  fome  Experiments  and  Observations."     He  was   greatly 
inftrumental    in    procuring   for   Mrs.    Stevens   the    5000!. 
granted  by  parliament :  her  medicines  were  made  public  in 
the  Gazette  from  June  16,  to  June   19,   1739.     Yet  Dr. 
Hartley  is  faid  to  have  died  of  the  Stone,  after  having  taken 
above  200  pounds  weight  of  foap ;  and  Mrs.  Stevens's  me- 
dicines have  long  been  exploded  as  futile  and  of  no  effecl. 
He  is  faid  to  have  written  alfo  in  defence  of  inoculation  ; 
and  fome  letters  of  his  are  in  the  "  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
"  tions."     But  hjs  capital  work  is  intituled,  "  Obfervations 
"  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expectations,  in 
"  two  Parts,  1749,"  2  vols.  8vo.     He  was  doubtlefs  a  man 
of  much  ingenuity  and  learning,  and  by  people  of  a  certain 
caft  reputed  a  good  phyfician ;  but  too  great  a  vifionary,  to 
be  a  fate  guide,  in  difquilitions  of  any  kind. 

HARVEY  (WILLIAM),  an  eminent  Englifh  phyfician, 
who  firft  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  born 

H  h  4  of 
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of  a  gentleman's  family  at  Folkftone,  in  Kent,  April  2» 
1578-     At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  a  grammar-fchool 
at  Canterbury,  and  at  14  removed  from  thence  to  Caius- 
collcge  in  Cambridge.     At  19,  he  travelled  through  France 
and  Germany  to  Padua  in  Italy;  where,  having  itudied  phy- 
fic under  Euftacbius  Radius,  John  Minadous,  and  Hierony- 
mus  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  he  was  created  doctor  of 
phyfic  and  furgcry  in  that  univcrhty,  1602.     He  had  a  par- 
ticular regard  for  his  laft  mafter  ;  often  quotes  him  in  terms 
Prxfit.  ad   of  the  higheft  refpect ;  and  declares,  that  he  was  the  more 
nc.  de  wj)iing  to  publifh  his  book  "  De  Alotu  Cordi?,"  becauie  Fa- 
bricius,  who  had  learnedly  and  accurately  delineated  in  a 
particular  treatife  almoft  all  the  parts  of  animals,  had  left  the 
otu      heart  alone  untouched.     Soon  after  returning;  to  Enpland, 

COrdlS,  .  i    *  ,r     T-\  *"!••'      i      •  i  r 

Exerc.  i.     he  was  incorporated  M.  D.  at  Cambridge,  went  to  London 

c^  i.  to  practife,  and  married.     In  1604,  he  was  admitted  candi- 

'''ftleVcdi  ^ate  °^"  l^e  co^ege  °f  phyficians  in  London  ;  and  three  years 

catory  tohis  a^ter  fellow.     In  1615,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  of  ana* 

Hirtoricai     tomy  and  furgery  in  that  college ;  and  the  year  after  read  a 

f  courfe  of  lectures  there,  in  which  he   opened  his  difcovery 

of  Phyfi-     relating  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     The  original  MS. 

c'.-uii'  Pro-  of  thcie  lectures  is  extant  in  the  valuable   mufeum  of  the 

late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  which  was  purchafed   by  parliament, 

atamit  £.m-         j   •      •       •      i     i      ,,   n       i     n-  • 

.)&c<  and  is  intituled,  '  rnelechones  anatom,  univerfal.  per  me 
Lond.j6S4. "  Gulielmum  Harvoeium,  medicum  Londinenfem,.  anat.  & 
"  chirurg.  profcfTorern.  Ann.  Dom,  1616.  Anno  oetatis 
Apr.  16,  17,  18."  In  1628,  he  publHhed 
his  "  Exercitatio  anatomica  de  motu  cordis  &  fanguinis  ;'* 
and  dedicated  it  to  Charles  I.  There  follows  alfo  another 
dedication  to  the  college  of  phyficians,  in  which  he  obferves, 
that  he  had  frequently  "before,  in  his  «<  Anatomical  lectures," 
declared  his  new  opinion  concerning  the  motion  and  ufe  of 
the  heart,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  for  above 
nine  years  had  confirmed  and  illuftrated  it  before  the  college, 
by  reafons  and  arguments  grounded  upon  ocular  demonftra- 
ti..n,  and  defended  it  from  the  objections  of  the  moft  ftilful 
enatomifts.  This  difcovery  was  of  fuch  vaft  importance  to 
vhole  art  of  phyfic,  that  as  foon  as  men  were  fatisfied, 
whidTtfrey  were  in  a  few  years,  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
tefted,  a  great  many  put  in  for  the  prize  themfelves  ;  a  great 

•     -lie.        'n'       'rmed  th°  difcovery  to  he  due  to  others,  unwilling 

larvey  mould  run  away  with  all  the-  glory.      Some  af,- 

ferted,  that  father  Paul  v/as  the  firft  difcoverer  of  the  circu- 

tion  j  but,   being  too  much  fufnecSted  for  heterodoxies  al- 

t  not  make  it  public,  fpr  fear  of  the  inquifition. 

Hoaoratus 
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Honoratus  Fabcr  prok-lled  himfclf  to  be  the  author  of  that 
opinion;  and  V.in>''T  Linden,  who  publifhed   an  edition  of 
Hippocrates  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  took,  a  great 
deal   of  pains  to   prove,   that  this  father  of  phyiic  knew  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,   and  that  Harvey  only  revived  it. 
Iiut  the  honour  of  the  difcovery  has  been  lufficiently  aiierted 
and  confirmed  to  Harvey;   and,  fays  1'reind,  "  as  it  was  en-  Hift.  of 
"  tirelv  owing;  to  him.  i'o  he  has  explained  it  with  all  the   >h)1"  K  '' 

/O  p  •    2  "2  C . 

"  clearnefs  imaginable  :  and  though  much  has  been  written  Lend.  1725. 
"  upon  that  fubject  fmce,  I   may  venture  to   fay,  his  own 
"  book  is  the  fhortelt,  the  plaineit,  and  the  mofl  convincing 
"  of  any,  as  we  may  be  fatisfied,  if  we  look  into  the  many 
*<  apologies  written  in  defence  of  the  circulation." 

In  1032,  he  was  made  phyfician  to  Charles  I,  as  he  had 
been  before  to  king  James  ;  and  adhering  to  the  royal  caufe 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  attended  his  ma- 
jeity  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  thence  to  Oxford,  where, 
in  1642,  he  was  incorporated  M.  D.  In  1645,  the  king  got  Wood's 
him  elected  warden  of  Merton-college  in  that  univedity  ;  Faftu 
but,  upon  the  furrendering  of  Oxford  the  year  after  to  the 
parliament,  he  kit  that  oJrice  and  retired  to  London.  In  Wood,  &<;. 
1651,  he  publifhed  his  book,  intituled,  "  Exercitationes  de 
"  generatione  animiilium ;  quibus  accedunt  qucidam  de 
"  purte,  de  membranis  ac  humoribus  uteri,  &  de  concep- 
"  tione."  This  is  a  curious  work,  and  had  certainly  been 
more  fo,  but  for  fome  misfortunes,  by  which  his  papers  pe- 
rifhed,  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  For  although  he 
had  both  leave  and  an  exprefs  order  from  the  parliament,  to 
attend  his  majefty  upon  his  leaving  Whitehall,  yet  his  houfe 
in  London  was  in  his  abfence  plundered  of  all  the  furniture  ; 
and  his  "  Adverfaria,"  with  a  great  number  of  anatomical 
obfervations,  relating  cfpecially  to  the  generation  of  infecls, 
were  taken  away  by  the  favage  hands  of  the  rude  invader. 
This  lofs  he  lamented  feveral  years  after ;  and  the  reader 
will  be  apt  to  lament  too,  when  he  considers  the  following 
pathetic  words  :  "  Atque  h^c  dum  agimus,  ignofcant  mihi 
*'  niviae  animne,  fi  fummarmn  injuriarum  memor  levem  ge- 
**  mitum  efFudero,  Doloris  mihi  hose  caufa  eft.  Cum  in- 
"  ter  nuperos  noftros  tumultus,  &:  belb  plufquam  civilia, 
*'  ferenifiimum  regem,  idque  non  folum  fenatus  permiffionc 
*c  fed  &  juflu,  fequor,  rapaces  quaedam  manus  non  modo 
<c  sedium  mearum  fupellettilem  omnem  expilarunt,  fed  etiam, 
"  quae  mihi  caufa  gravior  qucrimoniiE,  adverfaria  mea  mul- 
*'  torum  annorum  laboribus  parta  e  mufeo  meo  fummapa- 
*'  mnt.  Quofaclum  eft,  ut  obfervationes  plurimse,  prseier- 

!'  tirri 
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"  tim  de  gencratione  irifeftorutn,  cum  reipublicas  literariar, 
Dr  Gen.  "  aulim  dicere,  detrimento  perierint."  In  1654,  on  Michael- 
Anirn.  exer.  mas.Jav,  he  was  chofen  president  of  the  college  of  Phyficians 
in  his  abfence;  and  coming  thither  the  day  after,  acknow- 
ledged his  great  obligation  to  the  electors,  for  chufing  him 
into  a  place  of  the  fame  honour  and  dignity,  as  if  he  had 
been  elected  to  be  "  Medicorum  omnium  apud  Anglos  prin- 
4<  ceps."  But  his  age  and  weaknefs  were  fo  great,  that  he 
could  not  difcharge  the  duty  incumbent  upon  that  great  of- 
fice ;  and  therefore  he  requefted  them  to  chufe  Dr.  Prujean, 
r,r.r,j.ii,  as  who  had  deferved  fo  well  of  the  college.  As  he  had  no 
«ixjve.  children,  he  made  the  college  his  heirs,  and  fettled  his  pater- 
nal eftate  upon  them  in  July  following.  He  had  three  years 
before  built  them  a  combination-room,  a  library,  and  a  mu- 
feum  ;  and,  in  1656,  he  brought  the  deeds  of  his  eftate,  and 
prefented  them  to  the  college.  He  was  then  prefent  at  the 
firft  feaft,  inftituted  by  himfelf  to  be  continued  annually, 
together  with  a  commemoration-fpeech  in  Latin,  to  be 
fpoken  on  the  1 8th  of  October,  in  honour  of  the  benefactors 
to  the  college  ;  having  appointed  a  handfome  ftipend  for  the 
orator,  and  alfo  for  the  keeper  of  the  library  and  mufeum, 
which  are  ftill  called  by  his  name.  He  died  June  3,  1657, 
and  was  carried  to  be  interred  at  Hempfted  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Not  long  af- 
terwards a  character  of  him  was  drawn  up,  and  engraved 
on  a  copper-plate,  which  was  put  under  his  picture  at  the 
college  ;  and  which,  though  it  is  fomewhat  long,  we  have 
thought  proper  to  iubjoin  here,  fmce  it  not  only  confirms  all 
we  have  faid  of  him,  but  contains  many  particulars  of  his 
character,  not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 

GULIELMUS  HARVJEUS, 
Anglus  natu,  Galliae,  Italic,  Germanise,  hofpes, 

Ubique  amor  &  defiderium. 

Quern  omnis  terra  expetiflet  civem, 

Medicinae  Dr.  Coll.  Med.  Lond.  focius  &  confilarius, 

Anatomes  chirurgiaeque  profeffor, 
Regis  Jacobi  familiae  Caroloque  regi  medicus, 

Geftis  clarus,  omiflifque  honoribus, 
Quorum  alios  tulit,  oblatos  renuit  alios, 

Omnes  meruit. 

Laudatrs  prifcorum  ingeniis  par ; 
Quos  honoravit  maxime  imitando, 

Docuitque  pofteros  exemplo. 

NuHiuslacefiivit  famam,  veritatis  ftudens  magis  quam  glorise, 

Hanc 
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Hanc  tamcn  adept  us 

Induftri.i,  ihgacitate,  fucxx'Hu  nobilis 

Pcrpctuo^  i:iiu;uinis  stilus  circular!  gyro 

FugientiSj  lec>uc  fcquentis, 

Primus   promulgavit  mundo. 

Nee  paflus  ultra  mortdes  fua  ignorare  primordia, 

Aurcum  cdidit  de  o"o  atque  puilo  librum, 

Aline  piilinze  hlium. 

Sic  novis  inventis  Apollineam  ampliavit  artem, 
Atquc  noftrum  Apoliinis  facrarium  auguftius  efle 

Taiidcm  voluit  : 
Suafu  civ!:u  &  cura  D.  D.  Dni.  Francifci  Prujeani  praeiiiiis 

Et 
Ed-mundi  Smith  elecloris 

An.  MDCI.III. 

Senaculum,  ^'  de  nomine  fuo  mulcum  horto  fuperftruxit, 

Qv^iorum  altcruin  plniimis  libris  &  inftrumentis  chirurgicis, 

Alterum  onini:  •  -  na  fupcllectile  ornavit  &  inftruxit 

Medicin:'  patroHus  fimul  &  alumnus. 
Non  hie  anhela  fubftitit  herois  virtus,  impatiens  vinci 

Acceflit  porro  munificently  decus  : 
Suafu  enim  &  conlnio  Dni.  Drif.  Edv.  AHloni  praefidis 

Anno  MDCLVI. 
Rem  noftram  anguftam  prius,  annuo  LVI.  lib.  reditu 

Auxit. 
Paterni  fund!  ex  afle  hsredem  collegium  dicens; 

Quo  nihil  illi  carius  nobifve  honeftius. 
Unde  bibliothecario  honorarium  fuum,  fuumque  oratori 

Quotannis  pendi : 

Unde  omnibus  fociis  annuum  fuum  convivium, 
Et  fuum  denique  (quot  menfes)  conviviolum  cenforibus  parari, 

Juflit. 
Ipfe  etiam  pleno  theatro  geftiens  fe  hsereditate  cxuere, 

In  manus  praefidis  fyngrapham  tradidit : 
Interfuitque  orationi  veterum  benefadtorum,  novorumque 

Illicis, 

Et  philotefio  epulo. 

lllius  aufpicium,  &  pars  maxima  ; 

Hujus  conviva  fimul,  &  convivator. 

Sic  poftquam  fatis  fibi,  fatis  nobis,  fatis  glorije, 

Aniicis  folum  non  fatis,  nee  fatis  patriae  vixcrat. 

Coelicolum  atria  fubiit 

Jun.  iii°.  MDCLVII. 

We 
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i       rf.it.        We  will  juft  mention,  that  Dr.  Harvey  lived  to  fee  his 

•cnt-  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  univerfally  received  ; 

co'r.and  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  to  be  «  the  only  perfon 

""  that  ever  had   that   happinels."     A  fine  edition  of   his 

i"tes    W0rks  hath  been  publifhcd,  fmce  the    firft  edition  of  this 

'!"'  Dictionary,  under  the  care  and  fupcrintendency  of  the  late 

F:  368.°  '  Dr.   Lawrence  (who  hath  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author)  in 

two  vols.  410,  1766. 

HARVEY  (GIDEON),  an  Englifh  phyfician  alfo,  was 
born  in  Surrey  ;  acquired  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  in 
the  Low  Countries  ;  and  was  admitted  of  Exeter-college, 
Ath.  Oxon.  Oxford,  in  1655.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  ftu- 
died  under  Vanderlinden,  Vanhorn,  and  Vorftius,  all  of 
them  profeflfors  of  phyfic,  and  men  of  eminence.  He  was 
taught  cherniftrv  there  by  a  German,  and  learned  there  alfo 
the  practical  paic  of  chirurgery,  and  the  trade  of  an  apothe- 
cary. After  this  lie  went  to  France,  and  from  thence  re- 
turned to  Holland,  where  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians  at  the  Hague  ;  being  at  that  time  phyfi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  in  his  exile.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  London,  from  whence  he  was  fent,  in  1659, 
with  a  com  million  to  Elanders,  to  be  phyfician  to  the  Eng- 
li(h  army  there  :  where  flaying  till  he  was  tired  of  that  em- 
ployment:, he  pa  fifed  through  Germany  into  Italy,  {pent  fome 
time  at  Padua,  Bolognia,  and  Rome,  and  then  returned 
through  Switzerland  and  Holland  to  England.  Here  he  be- 
came phviician  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty  ;  and,  after  king 
Vv'illiam  came  over,  was  made  phyfician  of  the  Tower.  He 
died  about  1 700.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  which 
however  have  never  been  in  any  efteem  with  the  faculty. 
He  waged  a  perpetual  war  with  the  college  of  phyficians  ; 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  expofe  in  a  piece,  intituled,  "  The 
"  Conclave  of  Phyficians  :  detecting  their  Intrigues,  Frauds, 
"  and  Plots  againft  their  Patients,  &c.  1683,"  I2mo.  He 
was  of  a  very  different  temper  and  complexion  from  the 
Harvey  juft  recorded,  who  never  proceeded  an  inch  without 
fact  and  experiment,  while  this  man  feems  to  have  been  an 
hypothetical  prater  throughout.  In  fhort,  he  differed  juft  as 
much  from  him,  as  a  true  phyfician  differs  from  a  quack. 

HAVERCAMP  (SIGEBERT),  a  celebrated  critic  and 
fcholar,  was  born  in  Holland,  and  became  an  illuftrious 
rrofeflbr  of  hiftory,  eloquence,  and  the  Greek  tongue,  at 
Leyden.  He  was  particularly  (killed  in  the  fcience  of  me- 

dais, 
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dais,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  works  in  this  way,  that 
were  very  much  etteemed.  He  gave  good  editions,  as  \v<  11 
as  grand  ones,  of  feveral  Latin  and  Greek  authors;  of  Ku- 
tropius,  Tertullian's  "  Apologetic,"  Jofephus,  Sallutr,  &r. 
aiui  his  editions  of  thofe  authors  are  reckoned  the  belt.  We. 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  thing  which  might  in- 
form us  of  the  time  of  his  birth  and  other  particulars  of 
his  life. 

HAWKESWORTH  (JOHN),  an  Kn-lim  writer  of  a 
very  foft  and  pleafing  call,  was  born  about  the  year  1719  ;  BiograpKi* 
though  his  epitaph,  as  we  find  it  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Ma- 
"  gazine,  for  Aug.  1781,"  makes  him  to  have  been  born 
in   1715.     He  was  brought  up  to  a  mechanical  profeflion; 
that  of  a  watch-maker,  as  is  fuppofed,     He  was  of  the  feet 
of  Prefbyterians,    and   a  member  of  the  celebrated    Tom 
Bradbury's  meeting,  from  which  he  was  expelled  for  fome 
irregularities.     He  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  to  literature, 
and  became  an  author  of  confiderable  eminence.     In  the 
early  part  of  life,    his  circumitances  were  rather  confined. 
He  refided  fome  time  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  where  his  wife 
kept  a  boarding-fchool.     He  afterwards  became  known  to 
a  lady,  who  had  great  property  and  intereft  in  the  Eaft-In- 
dia  company;  and,  through  her  means,  was  chofen  a  di- 
rector of  that  body.     As  an  author,  his  "  Adventurer"  is 
his  capital  work ;  the  merits  of  which,  if  we  miftake  not, 
procured  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Herring,  Archbp. 
of  Canterbury.     When  the  defign  of  compiling  a  narrative 
ot  the  difcoveries  in  the  South-Seas  was  on  foot,  he  was 
recommended  as  a  proper  perfon  to  be  employed  on  the  oc- 
cafion  :  but,  in  truth,  he  was  not  a  proper  perfon,  nor  diJ 
the  performance  anfwer  expectation.     Works  of  talte  and 
elegance,  where  imagination  and  the  paffions  were  to  be  af- 
fected, were  his  province  ;  not  works  of  dry,  cold,  accurate 
narrative.     However,  he  executed  his  tafk,  and  is  faid  to 
have  received  for  it  the  enormous  turn  of  6000 1.     He  died 
in  1773:  fome  fay,  of  high  living ;  others,  of  chagrin  from 
the  ill  reception  of  his  "  Narrative  :"  for  lie   was  a  man  of 
the  kecneft  fenfibility,  and  obnoxious  to  all  the  evils  of  fuch 
irritable   natures.      On   a  handiome   marble   monument  at 
Bromley  in  Kent,  is  the  following  infcription  ;  the  latter 
part  of  which  is  taken  from  the  kit  number  ot"  "  The  Ad- 
*'  venturer," 

To 
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To  the  Memory  of 

JOHN   HAWKESWORTH,   LL.D. 
Who  died  the  i6th  of  November, 

M  DCC  LXXIII,  aged  58  years. 

That  he  lived  ornamental  arid  ufeful 

To  Society  in  an  eminent  degree, 

Was  among  the  boafted  felicities, 

Of  the  prefent  age  ; 

That  he  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  Society, 

Let  his  own  pathetic  admonitions 

Record  and  Realize  : 

"  The  hour  is  halting,  in  which  whatever  praife 
"  or  cenfure  I  have  acquired,  will  be  remembered 
11  with  equal  indifference.  —  Time,  who  is  impatient 
*'  to  date  iny  lair  paper,  will  fhortly  moulder  the 
"  hand  which  is  now  writing  it  in  the  duff,  and  dill 
"  the  breaft  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection.  But 
"  let  not  this  be  read  as  fomething  that  relates 
*'  only  to  another  :  for  a  few  years  only  can  divide 
"  the  eye  that  is  now  reading,  from  the  hand  that 
"  has  written." 


of     HAWKWOOD  (Sir  JOHN),    is  indebted  for  a  place 
iwkwood  amon&  the  Britift  worthies  to  his  actions  in  a  foreign  ter- 
in'the  Bib-'  v'ce>     ^e  ^as  '3een  flighty  noticed  by  his  contemporaries  at 
liothecaTo-  home,    and    would    not   now   have   been   brought    into  a 
'phka    confpicuous  point  of  view  but  for  the  engraved  portrait  of 
JJ'JJJ*1  him   preferred  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1775  by  lord 
Hailes.     He  is  faid,  by  the  concurrent  teftimony   of  our 
writers  [A],  to  have  been  the  fon  of  a  tanner  of  Sible  He- 
dingham,   in  Eflex,    where  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.     Mr.   Morant  fays  [B],  the  manor  of  Hawk- 
wood  in  that  parifh  takes  its  name  from  Sir  John.     But  it 
was  holclen  before  him  by  Stephen  Hawkwood,  probably  his 
father  [c],  a  circumftance  which  would  lead  one  to  doubt 
the  meannefs  of  his  birth  as  well  as  his  profeflion.     Perfons 
who  gave  names  to  manors  were  generally  of  more  confider- 

AJ  Jtowe's  Annals.  fearched    anticnt    records    with    more 

I  Mift.  ot  Eflex,  II.  2Sc,  290.  than  ordinary   diligence,  and  feems  to 

lite  ot  him  afcribed  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 

to  William   Valens,  calls  giiters  of  the  Heralds  office.     But  this 

ither  Gilbert.  Pref.  toLeland'sIt.  is  rather  grata  d-ftum;  for  we  learn 

11.  p.  5.   Hearne  fays  the  author  was  noihinr  new  from  him. 
»  curious  antiquary,  and  had  ceruinly 

able 


urter  goo     ervce    a    te    onour  o      ngtoo    conerre 
n  Iwn  by  that  king,  though  he  was  accounted  the  pooreft 
night  in   the  army  [F].    Iriis  general,  the  Black  Prince, 
ihl    efteemed  him  for  his  valour  and  conduct,  of  which 
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able  rank  :  and  the  manor  appears  to  have  lx.ru  in  the  family 
from  the  time  ot  king  John. 

Our  hero  is  laid  to  have  been  put  apprentice  to  a  tay- 
lor  [nj  in  London:  "  but  foon,"  fays  Fuller,  "  turned  hi*; 
"  needle  into  a  fword,  and  his  thimble  into  a  (hield  [E]," 
being  pre(t  into  fervice  of  Edward  III.  for  his  Ficnch  wars, 
where  he  behaved  himfelf  fo  valiantly,  that  from  a  common 
foldier  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank,  of  captain;  and  for  fome 
further  good  fervice  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred 
on  Iw 
knight 
highly 
he  wave  extraordinary  proofs  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  [G], 

Upon  the  concluiion  of  the  peace  between  the  Englifti 
and  French  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  1360  [H],  Sir  John, 
finding  his  eftate  too  fmall  to  fupport  his  title  and  dignity, 
aflbciatcd  himfelf  with  certain  companies  called  by  Froif- 
fart  [i],  "  LesTard  Venus  ;"  by  Walfmgham[ic],  "  Magna 
"  Comitiva."  Thefe  were  formed  of  perfons  of  various  na- 
tions, who,  having  hitherto  found  employment  in  the  wars 
between  England  and  France,  and  having  held  governments, 
or  built  and  fortified  houfes  in  the  latter  kingdom  which  they 
were  now  obliged  to  give  up,  found  themfelves  reduced  to 
this  defperate  method  of  fupporting  themfelves  and  their  fol- 
diers  by  marauding  and  pillaging,  or  by  engaging  in  the 
fervice  of  k-fi'er  flakes,  which  happened  to  be  at  war  with 
each  other.  Villani  [L],  indeed,  charges  Edward  III.  with 
(ecretly  authorizing  thefe  ravages  in  France,  while  outward- 
ly' he  aftefted  a  Uriel  obfervance  of  the  peace.  At  this  time 
^•tle  jammer,  continues  this  hiftorian,  an  Engli(h  taylor, 
^afltetl  John  della  Guglea  [M],  who  had  diftinguifhed  him- 
&0;>n  the  war,  began  to  form  a  company  of  marauders,  and 
£olfecled  a  number  of  Englifb,who  delighted  in  mifchief,  and 
frofitl  to  live  by  plunder,  lurprizing  and  pillaging  firft  one 
ttiwri  and  then  another.  This  company  increafcd  fo  much, 
th'at  they  became  the  terror  of  the  whole  country.  All  who 
had-  not  fortified  places  to  defend  them  were  forced  to  treat 

[r>]   So  Villani  calls  him  "  Sortore  [H]  Life,  by  W.  V. 

"  Inghilefe."  'I  ft.   1.  ix.  c.  3-  E1!  B'  '•  £.214,215-  p.  233.237. 

[E]   Worthies,  Effex.  He  ferved  as  See  alfo  Montfaucon,  Mon.  de  la  Mo- 

an  archer  in  no  better  place  than   a  narchie  Franjoife,  II.  318.322. 

common  foldier  or  ftill  watch;  and  after  [K]   Ypod.  Ncuftr.   p.  522. 

he  became  captain,  had  a  company  of  [L]   L.  ix.  c.  37. 

250  archers.     Life,  by  W.  V.  [M]   That  is  to  fay,  "  John  of  the 

IF  \  Morant,  ubi  fupr.  "  needle." 

Gj    Ibid.  . 
wth 
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with  him,  and  furnifh  him  with  provifion  and  money,  fof 
which  he  promifed  them  his  protection.  The  effect  of  this 
was,  that  in  a  few  months  he  acquired  great  wealth.  Hav- 
ing; alfo  received  an  acceffion  of  followers  and  power,  he 
roved  from  one  country  to  another,  till  at  length  he  came 
to  the  Po.  There  he  made  all  who  came  in  his  way  prifon- 
crs.  The  clergy  he  pillaged,  but  let  the  laity  go  \vithout 
injury.  The  court  of  Rome  was  greatly  alarmed  at  thefe 
proceedings,  and  made  preparations  to  oppofe  thefe  banditti. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  certain  Englifhmen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po,  Havvkwood  refigned  his  command  to  them,  and  profeft 
fubmiflion  to  the  king  of  England,  to  whofe  fervants  he  pre- 
fcnted  a  large  fhare  ef  his  ill-gotten  wealth  [N]. 

The  firft  appearance  of  Hawkwood  in  Italy  [o],  was  in 
the  Pifan  fervice,  in  1364;  after  which  period  he  was 
every  where  confulered  as  a  moft  accomplished  foldier,  and 
fought,  as  different  occafions  prefented  themfelves,  in  the 
fervice  of  many  of  the  Italian  ftates.  In  1387,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  a  hazardous  fervice  in  defence  of  the  ftate  of 
Florence.  The  earl  of  Armagnac,  the  Florentine  general, 
having  been  lately  defeated  by  Venni,  the  governor  of  the 
Siannefe  ;  the  victors  marched  to  furprize  Hawkwood,  and 
encamped  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  him.  But  this  cau- 
tious general  retreated  into  the  Cremonefe,  and  when  by  fe- 
veral  fkirmiihes  he  had  amufed  the  enemy,  who  kept  within 
a  mile  of  him,  and  thought  to  force  his  camp,  he  fallied  out 
and  repulfed  them  with  lofs.  This  fuccefs  a  little  difcour- 
aged  them.  Venni  is  faid  to  have  fent  Hawkwood  a  fox  in 
a  cage,  alluding  to  his  fituation  :  to  which  Hawkwood  re- 
turned for  anfwer,  "  the  fox  knew  how  to  find  his  way  out." 
This  he  did  by  retreating  to  the  river  Oglio,  placing  his  beft 
hcrfe  in  the  rear  till  the  enemy  had  crofTed  th'e  river,  on 
whofe  oppofite  bank  he  placed  400  Englifh  archers  on  horfe- 
back.  The  rear  by  their  affiftance  crofled  the  river  and  fol- 
lowed the  reft,  who,  after  fording  the  Mincio,  encamped 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Adige.  The  greateil  danger  re- 

[N]  Villani.  duke  of  Mantua,  with  whom  he  was 

[o]  Paulus  Jovius  fays,  Hawkwood  at  war.     Hawkwood  and  his  countiy- 

cruT.c  firlt  into  Italy  with  Lionel   duke  men  diftinguifhed  themfelves  fo  much 

o;   l  .   v.'ho  married  the  daugh-  that    Bernabo    gave    him    his   natural 

tcr  >jf  Galeazzo  Vifconti,  brother    to  daughter  to  wife.     This  alliance  proved 

£crn:ibo.     The  duke  fell  fick  and  died  or"  great  advantage  to  our  hero ;  and  the 

at  Milan  foon  after  his  nuptials,  and  Englifti  valour  became  fo  renowned  over 

Bernabo  took  Hawkwood  and  the  Eng-  Italy,  that  he  was  courted  by  fevcral 

ilh  troops  into  his  pay  to  employ  the  prjjtfes  a>  well  as  free  ftates. 

ingli/h  valor  and  dit'cipline  agayift  the 

mained 
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maincd  here.  The  enemy  had  broken  down  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  let  out  its  waters  fwoln  by  the  melting  of  the 
fnow  and  mountains  to  overflow  the  plains.  Hawkwood's 
troops,  furprized  at  midnight  by  the  incrcafing  floods,  had 
no  rcfource  but  immediately  to  mount  their  horfes,  and,  leav- 
ing all  their  baggage  behind  them,  marched  in  the  morning 
(lowly  through  the  water,  which  came  up  to  their  horfes 
bellies.  By  evening,  with  great  difficulty,  they  gained  Baldo, 
a  town  in  the  Paduan.  Some  of  the  weaker  horfes  funk  un- 
der the  fatigue.  Many  of  the  foot  perifhed  with  cold  and 
ftruggling  againft  the  water :  many  fupported  themfelves  by 
laying  hold  on  the  tails  of  the  ftronger  horfes.  Notwith- 
ftanding  every  precaution,  many  of  the  cavalry  were  loft  as 
well  as  their  horfes.  The  purfuers,  feeing  the  country  under 
water,  and  concluding  the  whole  army  had  perifhed,  re- 
turned back.  The  hiftorian  obferveg,  that  it  was  univer- 
fally  agreed  no  other  general  could  have  got  over  fo  many 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  led  back  his  fmall  army  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  with  no  other  lofs  than 
that  occafioned  by  the  floods,  which  no  precaution  could 
have  guarded  againft.  One  of  the  moft  celebrated  actions 
of  Hawkwood's  life,  fays  Muratori,  was  this  retreat,  per- 
formed with  ib  much  prudence  and  art,  that  he  deferves  to 
be  paralleled  with  the  moft  illuftrious  Roman  generals ;  hav- 
ing, to  t-he  difgrace  of  an  enemy  infinitely  fuperior  in  num- 
ber and  in  fpite  of  all  obftructions  from  the  rivers,  given 
them  the  flip,  and  brought  off  his  army  fafe  to  Caftel  Baldo 
on  the  borders  of  the  Paduan.  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  as 
foon  as  he  found  himfelf  among  his  allies,  employed  him- 
felf  in  refrefhing  his  troop  and  watching  the  enemies  mo- 
tions. 

At  thef  end  of  1^91,  the  Florentines  made  peace  with 
Galeazzo  and  the  reft  of  their  enemies,  though  on  difad- 
vantageous  terms.  To  reduce  the  expences  of  the  ftate, 
they  difcharged  their  foreign  auxiliaries,  except  Hawkwood, 
of  whole  valour  and  fidelity  they  had  had  fuch  repeated  proofs, 
with  1000  men  under  his  command. 

Peace  being  now  re-eftablifhed  abroad,  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence was  ia  1393  diftratled  with  civil  feuds,  which  were 
not  terminated  but  by  the  execution  and  exile  of  feme  prin-, 
cipal  citizens.  But  at  the  clofe  of  this  year  they  fuftained 
a  greater  lofs  in  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  who  died  March  6, 
advanced  in  years,  at  his  houfe  in  the  ftreet  called  Pulverofa 
near  Florence.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  great  mag- 
nificence, and  th«  general  lamentation  of  the  whole  city. 

VOL,  VI.  li  His 
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His  bier,  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  was  fupported  by 
the  firft  pcrfons  of  the  republic,  followed  by  horfcs  in  gilded 
trappings,  banners,  and  other  military  eniigns,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens.  His  remains  were  depofited  in  the 
church  of  St.  Reparata,  where  a  ftatue  (as  Poggio  and  Rofli 
call  it,  though  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  portrait)  of  him  on 
horfeback  was  put  up  by  a  public  deer  e.  If  the  Floren- 
tine hiftorians  did  not  diftinguifh  between  a  ftatue  and  a  por- 
trait, no  wonder  our  countryman  Stowefp]  talks  of  an 
"  image  as  great  as  a  mighty  pillar,"  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Havvkvvood  at  Florence  -s  or  that  Weever,  co- 
pying him,  calls  it  "  a  ftatue." 

In  the  reprefentation  of  this  hero  painted  on  the  dome  of 
the  church,  he  appears  mounted  on  a  pacing  gelding,  whofe 
bridle  with  the  fquare  ornament  emboft  on  it  is  covered  with 
crimfon  velvet  or  cloth,  and  the  faddle  is  red,  fluffed  or 
quilted.  He  is  drefled  in  armour  with  a  furcoat  flowing  on 
from  his  moulders,  but  girt  about  his  body  ;  his  greaves  are 
covered  with  filk  or  cloth,  but  the  knee-pieces  may  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  under  them  :  his  (hoes,  which  are  probably  part 
ot  his  greaves,  are  pointed  according  to  the  famion  of  the 
times.  His  hands  are  bare  :  in  his  right  he  holds  a  yellow 
baton  of  office,  which  refts  on  his  thigh $  in  his  left  the 
bridle.  His  head,  which  has  very  fhort  hair,  is  covered 
with  a  cap  not  unlike  our  earls'  coronets,  with  a  border  cf 
wrought  work. 

Sir  John  had  a  cenotaph  in  the  church  of  his  native  town, 
erected  by  his  executors  Robert  Rokeden  fenior  and  junior, 

P-C2>  and  John  (Joe.  It  is  defcribed  by  Weever,  as  "  a  tomb 
"  arched  over,  and  engraven  to  the  likenefs  of  hawks  flying 

Worthies,    «  in  a  Wood,"  which,  Fuller  fays,  was  "  quite  flown  away." 

i'.ll'  ',  T      '  1     '       il-       1     /L        r      i      /•  •  i  * 

r  ,_0j  it  is  plain  the  lalt  of  thele  writers  never  took  any  pains  to 
vilit  or  procure  true  information  about  this  monument,  which 
ftill  remains  in  good  prefervation  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
fouth  ific  of  Siblc  Hedingham  church.  The  arch  of  this 
tomb  is  of  the  mixed  kind,  terminating  inafcrt  of  bouquet, 

fp]  Annals,  p.  308,   309.     Fuller  "  arms,  fjgnalizcd  himfclf  in  the  wars 

they  adorned  him  with  the  fta-  "  in  Italy  by  his  valour  and  conduct, 

tuc  of  a  man  of  arises  and  a  fump-  "  which  railed  him  to  the  higheftpofts. 

'  fjous  ir'            it,  wherein  hi-,  afties  "  He  gained  fo  gre*t  honour  and  repu- 

'  remain    i.              :     at    thl;    preient  "  tation   tor  hav;::g  reltored   in  thole 

Hex,  330.     Kapin's  "  parts  military  dilciplme,  which  was 

:ount  of  his  exploits  and   their  re-  «  almoft  loft,  that  after  his  death  the 

is  comprized  in  this    fhort   p.ira-  "  Florentines   created  in   their  city  a 

Fhomas    Hawkwood,   who  "  black  marble  ftatue  as  an  acknow- 

^  wci.t  iroin  England   a  journeyman  "  ledgement  tor  the  iervices  he   had 

r,   luvn-j  aiterwarus  taken  tw  "  done  them."  IV.  314. 

en 
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on  both  fides  of  which,  over  the  arch,  arc  fmaller  arches  of 
tracery  in  relief.  The  arch  is  adorned  with  hawks  and  their 
bells,  and  other  emblems  of  hunting,  as  a  hare,  a  bo^r,  a 
boy  founding  a  conch-fhell,  &c.  The  two  pillars  that  fup- 
port  it  are  charged  with  a  dragon  and  lion.  Under  this  arch 
is  a  low  altar-tomb  with  five  Ihields  in  quatrefoils,  formerly 
painted. 

In  a  fouth  window  of  the  chantry-chapel,  at  the  eaft  end 
of  this  ifle,  are  painted  hawks,  hawks  bells,  and  efcallops^ 
which  lalt  are  part  of  the  Hawkvvood  arms,  as  the  firft  were 
probably  the  creft  as  well  as  a  rebus  of  the  name  ;  and  we 
find  a  hawk  volant  on  Sir  John's  feal.  In  the  north  and 
\veft  fide  of  the  tower  are  two  very  neat  hawks  on  perches 
in  relief,  in  rondcaux  hollowed  in  the  wall :  that  over  the 
weft  door  is  extremely  well  preferved.  They  probably  tie- 
note  that  fome  of  the  family  built  the  tower.  Mr.  Morant 
imagines  fome  of  them  rebuilt  this  church  about  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  but  none  appear  to  have  been  in  circum- 
ftances  equal  to  fuch  munificence  before  our  hero  :  and  per- 
haps his  heirs  were  the  rebuilders. 

Contemporary  and  fucceeding  writers  agree  in  their  praifes 
of  this  illunrious  general.  Both  friends  and  enemies  confi- 
dered  him  as  one  of  the  greateft  foldiers  of  his  age.  Pog- 
gio  ftyles  him  "  rei  miliraiis  fcientia  clarus,  &  bello  aiute-- 
"  tus  [qj,"  "  dux  fagax[RJ,"  "  dux  prucleus[s],"  "  tan- 
"  tus  dux  [T],"  "rei  bellies  peritifiimus  [u],"  "ad  belli 
"  officia  prudentiflimus  [w],"  "  experts?  virtutis  &  fi- 
"  dei  [x]  ;"  epithets  thefe  which  might  ferve  inftead  of  a 
particular  character.  Muratori  calls  him,  "  II  prode  &  il 
"  accortiflimo  capitanofv]."  As  he  had  been  formed  under 
the  Black  Prince,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  his  army  be- 
came the  moft  exacl:  fchool  of  martial  difcipline,  in  which 
were  trained  many  captains,  who  afterwards  rofe  to  great 
eminence. 

The  circumftances  of  the  times  muft  make  an  apology  for 
the  frequent  changes  of  his  fervice,  v.hich.  led  him  to  engage 
as  fuited  his  intereft.  He  was  a  foklier  of  fortune,  and  his 
abilities  in  the  field  occaiioned  him  to  be  courted  by  dirrercnt 
rival  ftates.  The  Florentines  offered  the  belt  terms,  and  to 
them  he  ever  after  adhered  with  an  irreproachable  fidelity. 

v]   P.  104. 

\\  1    Ana.  ubi  fupr.   p.  350.  371. 

xj    P.  4-. 


P.    120. 

T]  P. 3*. 
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Lucan's  character  of  a  mere  mercenary  foldier  [z]  by 
rmnns  belongs  to  Sir  John  Hawkwood. 

His  charity  appears  in  his  joining  with  feveral  perfons  of 
quality  in  this  kingdom,  in  founding  the  Er.glim  hofpital  at 
Rome  for  the  entertainment  of  poor  travellers  [A]. 

[z]  Nulla  fides  pietafquc  viris  qui  caftra  fequuntur, 

Veaalel'que  manus  :  ihi  fas  ubi  maxima  merces.  Pharf.  x.  408. 

[A]  Stowe's  Annals,  p.  335.  cited  by  Weever. 

HAY  (WILLIAM,  Efq;),  an  agreeable  Englifh  writer, 
°^.l   .     '  was  born  at  Glenburne  in  Suflex,  about  1700,  as  is  conjec- 
'  tared  ;  and  educated  at  Headley-fchool.     In  1  730,  he  pub- 
liftied  a  poem,  called  "  Mount  Caburn,"  dedicated  to  the 
duchefs  of  Newcaftle  ;  in  which  he  defcribes  the  beauties  of 
his  native  country,  and  celebrates  the.  virtues  of  his  friends. 
When  lord  Hardwicke  was  called  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords 
In  1734,  he  was  chofen  to  fuccced  him,  in  reprefenting  the 
borough  of  Seaford  among  the  commons  :    and  he  repre- 
fented  this  borough  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  de- 
fended the  mcafures  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  the 
fuppofed  author  of   a  minifterial  pamphlet,  intituled,  "  A 
*«  Letter  to  a  Freeholder  on  the  late  Reduction  of  the  Land- 
*'  tax  to  one  Shilling  in  the  Pound  j"  which  had  been  print- 
ed in  1732.     In  1735,  he  publifhed  "  Remarks  on  the  Laws 
"  relative  to  the  Poor,  with  Propcfals  for  their  better  Relief 
*'  and  Employment  ;"  and  at  the  fame  time  brought  in  a 
bill  for  the  purpofe.     He  made  another  attempt  of  this  kind, 
but  without  effect.     May  1738,  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
miflioner  of  the  Victualling-orHce.  In  1753^  appeared  "  Re- 
*'  ligio  Philofophi  :  or,  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Chrif- 
"  tianity,  illuftrated  from  a  View  of  the  Univerfe,  and  of 
"  Man's  Situation  in  it."     This  was  followed,  in  1754,  by 
liis  "  Eflay  on  Deformity  ;"  in  which  he  rallies  his  own  im- 
perfection in  this  refpect  with  much  livelinefs  and  good  hu- 
mour.    "  Bodily  deformity,"  fays  he,  "  is  very  rare.     A- 
mong  558  gentlemen  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  am- 
the  only  one  that  is  fo.     Thanks   to  my  worthy  conftU 
tuents,  who  never  objected  to  my  perfon,  and  I  hope  never 
to  give  trK-m  caufe  to  objeft  to  my  behaviour."     The 
fame  year,  he  tranflated  Hawkins  Browne  "  De  Immortali- 
;  tatc    Animi."     In   1755,  he  tranflated  and   modernized 
fome  "  Epigrams  of  Martial;"  but  furvived  this  publica- 
jon  only  a  {hort  time,  dying  June  19,  the  fame  year.     A 
little  tune  before,  he  had  been  appointed  keeper  of  the  Re- 
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cords  in  the  Tower,  and  it  is  frid  that  his  attention  ami 
afiiduity  during  the  few  months  he  held  that  office  were 
eminently  fcrviceable  to  his  fucceflors. 

He  left  a  fon,  who  inherited  the  impcrfeft  form  of  his  far 
ther.  This  gentleman  went  into  the  fcrvice  of  the  Eaft- 
India  company,  where  he  acquired  rank,  fortune,  and  repu- 
tation ;  but,  being  one  of  thofe  who  oppofed  CofTim  Ally 
Kawn,  and  unfortunately  falling  into  his  hands,  was,  with 
other  gentlemen,  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  at  Patna,  Oit. 


HAYES  (CHARLES,  Efq;)»a  very  fmgular  perfon,  whofe  Anecdotes 
great  erudition  was  fo  concealed  by  his  modefly,  that  his  ^ 
name  is  known   to  very  few,  though  his   publications  are  p. 
many.     He  was  born  in  1678,  and  became  diftinguiflied  in 
1704  by  "  A  Treatife  of  Fluxions,"  folio  :  the  only  work, 
to  which  he  ever  fet  his  name.     In  1710,  came  out  a  fmall 
4_to  pamphlet  of  19  pages,  intituled,  "  A  new  and  eafy  Me- 
*c  thod  to  find  out  the  Longitude,  from  oblerving  the  Alti- 
"  tudes  of  the  Celeftial  Bodies:"    and,  in    1723,  "The 
"  Moon,  a  Philofophical  Dialogue;"  tending  to  {hew,  that 
the  moon  is  not  an  opaque  body,  but  has  original  light  of 
her  own. 

During  a  long  courfe  of  years,  the  management  of  the  late 

Royal  African  company  lay  in  a  manner  wholly  upon  Mr. 

Hayes,  he  being  annually  either  fub-governor  or  deputy- 

governor  ;  notwithftanding  which,   he  continued  his  purluit 

after  general  knowledge.     To  a  fkill  in  the  Greek  and  La- 

tin, as  well  as  modern  languages,  he  added  the  knowledge  of 

the  Hebrew;  and  publilhed  leveral  pieces,  relating  to  the 

tranflation  and  chronology  of  the  Scriptures.     The  African 

company  being  dtfTolved  in  1752,  he  retired  to  Down  in 

Kent,  where  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  ftudy.     May  1753,  he 

began  to  compile  in  Latin  his  "  Chronographia  Afiatica  & 

'*  i/Egyptiaca,"  which  he  lived  to  rinifh,  but  not  to  publifii; 

which,   however,   was  publifhed   afterwards.     Aug.    1758, 

he  left  his  houfe  in  Kent,  and  took  chambers  in  Gray-inn, 

where  he  died,  Dec.  18,  1760,  in  his  82d  year.     The  title 

of  his  pofthumous  work  runs  thus  :  "  Chronographiae  Afia- 

"  ticse  &  ^Egyptiacae  Specimen,  in  quo,    i.  Origo  Chro- 

*'  nologix  LXX  Interpretum   inveftigatur.     2.    Conlpc^us 

46  totius  operis  exhibetur,"  Bvo. 

HAYWARD  (Sir  JOHN),    an  Englifh  hiftorian,    was 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
li  3  In 
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In  j  cr.o,  he  publi'fbed,  in  4to,  "  The  firfl  Part  of  the  Life 
*"  and  Raigne  of  King  Henrie  IV.  extending  to  the  End  of 
"  the  firit  Yeare  of  his  Raigne ;"  dedicated  to  Robert  earl 
of  EiTex  :  for  which  he  fufrered  a  tedious  imprifonment,  on 
account  of  having  advanced  fomething  in  defence  of  heredi- 
tary right.  We  are  informed  in  lord  Bacon's  "  Apophthegms," 
that  queen  Elizabeth,  being  highly  incenfed  at  this  book, 
allced  Bacon,  who  was  then  one  of  her  council  learned  in  the 
law,    "  whether  there  was  any  treafon  contained  in  it?" 
who  anfwcred,  "  No,  madam ;  for  treafon  I  cannot  deliver 
*'  my  opinion  there  is  any  ;  but  there  is  very  much  felony." 
The  queen  apprehending  it,  gladly  afked,  "  How  and  where- 
"  in?"   Bacon  anfwered,  "becaufe  he  had  flolen  many  of  his 
"  fentences  and  conceits  out  of  Cornelius  Tacitus."  Camden 
tells  us,  that  this  book  being  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  EfTex, 
when  that  nobleman  and  his  friends  were  tried,  the  lawyers 
urged,  that  "  it  was  written  on  purpofe  to  encourage  the 
"  dcpofing  of  the  queen:"  and  they  particularly  infused  on 
thcfe  words  in  the  dedication,  in  which  our  author  ftyles  the 
carl,  "  Magnus  &  prasfenti  judicio,  &  futuri  temporis  ex- 
;  peclatione."     In  1603,  he  publifhed,  in  410,  "  An  An- 
"  hver  to  the  firft  Part  of  a  certaine  Conference  concerning 
Succeflion,  publifhed  not  long  fmce  under  the  Name  of 
R.  Doleman."     This  R.  Doleman  was  the  Jefuit  Parfons. 
In  1 6 10,  he  was  appointed  by  king  James  one  of  the  hijfto- 
riographers  of  Chelfea  college  near  London.     This  college 
intended,  fays  Fuller,  for  a  fpiritual  garrifon,   with  a 
m.'gnzine  of  all  books  for  that  purpofe,  where  learned  divines 
fhould  fbtcly  and  write  in  maintenance  of  all  controverfies 
nft  the  Papifts.     Befides  the  divines,  at  lead  two  able 
hltorians  were  to  be  maintained  in  the  college,  to  record 
and  traufmit  to  poflerity  all  memorable  paflages  in  church 
and  ftate.     This  fcheme  was  pufned  by  the  king  and  other 
cotifidcrable  perfonages,  and  was  in  agitation  for  fome  years  ; 
but  dropped  at  length,  nobody  knows  how.     In    1613,  he 
publifhed,    in  410,  "  The  Lives   of  the  Three  Normans, 
Kings  of  England ;    William  I.  William  II.  Henry  I." 
and  dedicated  them  to  Charles  prince  of  Wales.     In  1619, 
he-  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his  Majefty  at 
In    1624,    he  publimed  a  difcourfe   intituled, 
Supremacie  in  Affaires  of  Religion  :"    dedicated  to 
-harles.     Jt  is  written  in  the  manner  of  a  converfa- 
i  at  the  table  of  Dr.  Toby  Matthews,  bifhop  of  Dur- 
m,  in  the  time  of  the  parliament,   1605  j  and  the  propo- 
tn.aintained  is,  that  fupreme  pov/er  in  ecclefiaftical  af- 
fairs 
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fairs  is  a  right  of  fovcreignty.  He  wrote  likewife  "  The 
"  Life  and  Raigne  of  King  Edward  VI.  with  the  Beginning 
"  of  the  Raigne  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1630,"  ^.to :  but  this 
was  pofthumous  ;  for  he  died  June  27,  1627.  ^c  was  £^° 
author  of  feveral  works  of  piety. 

For  the  judgements  that  have  been  pafled  upon  him,  Wood  Faft>l  Oxon, 
tells  us,  that  "  he  was  accounted  a  learned  and  godly  man, 
"  and  one  better  read  in  theological  authors,  than  in  thofe 
"  belonging  to  his  own  profeflion  :  and  that  with  regard  to 
"  his  hiftorics,  the  phrafe  and  words  in  them  were  in  their 
<c  time  efteemed  very  good  ;  only  fome  have  wifhcd,  that  in 
"  his  '  Hiftory  of  Henry  IV.'  he  had  not  called  Sir  Hugh 
"  Lynne  by  fo  light  a  word  as  Mad-cap,  though  he  were 
"  fuch  ;  and  that  he  had  not  changed  his  hiftorical  ftyle  into 
"  a  dramatical,  where  he  introduceth  a  mother  uttering  a 
"  woman's  paflion  in  the  cafe  of  her  fon."     Nlcolfon  ob-  H'ft<  Libra, 
fervcs,  that  "  he  had  the  repute  in  his  time  of  a  good  clean ty' 
"  pen  and  fmooth  ftyle  ;  though  fome  have  fmce  blamed  him 
"  for  being  a  little  too  dramatical."     Strype  fays,  that  our  Preface  to 
author  "  muft  be  read  with  caution :  that  his  ftyle  and  Ian-  Howard's 

,  i    .-      •      i  •      r  i  i         i  r  Life  and 

guage  is  good,  and  10  is  his  fancy ;  but  that  he  ufes  it  too  R,-ign  Of 
much  for  an  hiftorian,  which  puts  him  fometimes  on  making  Edward  vr. 
fpeeches  for  others,  which  they  never  fpake,  and  relatins;  lh'ldl'etter, 

,  .  ,  r,  o  totheBp.  «t 

matters  which  perhaps  they  never  thought  on:      in  con- cariifle,  on 
formation  of  which  cenfure,  Kennet  has  fmce  affirmed  him  thefubjedof 
to  be  "  a  profefled  fneech-maker  through  all  his  little  Hiftory  BP-  Merks> 

,,       c  fj  T^r  ,,  '  0.46.  Lond, 

'  of  Henry  IV."  ,7i7,Svo. 

HEARNE  (THOMAS),  anEnglifh  antiquary,  and  inde- 
fatigable collector  and  editor  of  books  and  MSS.  was  the  fon 
of  George  Hearne,  parim  clerk  of  White-Waltham  in  Berk- 
fliire,  and  born  there  in  1680.  For  fome  time  he  received 
no  other  inftruction  than  what  he  had  from  his  father,  who 
kept  a  writing-fchool  at  Waltham  :  but,  in  1693,  Francis 
Cherry,  ot  Shottefbrooke,  Efq;  took  him  from  thence  under 
his  own  patronage,  and  put  him  to  the  free-fchool  of  Bray 
in  Berks.  Here  he  made  fo  extraordinary  a  progrcfs  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  was  withal  fo  remarkable  for 
his  fobriety  and  good  manners,  that  Air.  Cherry,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friend  Mr.  Dodwell,  who  then  lived  at  Shottef- 
brooke, took  him  into  his  family,  and  provided  for  him  as 
if  he  had  been  his  own  fon.  He  inftructed  him  every  day  \i\ 
religion  and  claflical  learning;  as  did  Mr.  Dodwell,  when 
he  was  abferit.  Mr.  Cherry,  pleafed  with  cultivating  an 
imderftanding  fo  fufceptible  of  improvement,  determined  to 

Ii  beftow 
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on  him  a  liberal  education  ;    and  accordingly,    in 
Dec.  1695,  had  him  entered  of  Edmund-hall,  in  Oxford. 
That  foundation  was  then  governed  by  Dr.  Mill,  who  had 
under  him  as  vice-prefident  Dr,  White  Kennet,  afterwards 
Bp.  of  Peterborough,  then  one  of  the  moft  eminent  tutors 
in  the  univerfity,  and  at  the  fame  time  vicar  of  Shottefbrooke, 
to  which  cure  he  h?.d  been  prefented  by  Mr.  Cherry.     Hap- 
pily for  Hearne,  both  the  head  of  his  college  and  his  tutor 
were  votaries  of  antiquity,  to  which  he  himfelf  had  a  natural 
and  even  violent  propenfity.     This  was  confpicuous  in  him, 
even  while  a  boy :  when  he  was  obferved  to  be  continually 
plodding  over  the  old  tomb-flones  of  his  own  parifh  church- 
yard^, as  foon  almoft  as  he  was  matter  of  the  Englifh  alpha- 
bet.    This  difpoiition,  joined  with  his  unwearied  induftry, 
recommended  him  particularly  to  Dr.  Mill  •,  who  being  then 
bufy  about  an  appendix  to  his  Greek  Teftament,  and  find- 
ing him  to  be  well  verfed  in  MSS.  got  him  to  examine  fe- 
veral  he  had  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  in  that  work.     When 
he  was  no  more  than  three  years  {landing,  he  went,  at  Dr. 
Mill's  requefl,  to  Eton,  to  collate  a  MS.  of  Tatian  and 
Athcnagoras  in  the  library  there.     The  copy  of  the  varia- 
tions he  had  noted,  written  by  his  own  hand,  is  in  the  Bod- 
leian library,  and  was  ufed  by  Mr.  Worth  in  his  edition  of 
Tatian,  and  by  Mr.  de  Chaire  in  that  of  Athenagoras,  though 
neither  of  theie  editors  have  made  any  mention  of  it.     He 
•was  likewife  of  great  feryice  to  Dr.  Grabe,  at  that  time  re- 
fident  in  Edmund-hall,  for  whom  he  compared  many  MSS. 
and  made  confiderable  collections. 

In  a&  term,  1699,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  foon 
after  was  offered  very  advantageous  terms  to  go  a  mifiionary 
to  Maryland  :  but,  being  unwilling  to  leave  Oxford,  and  the 
valuable  acquaintance  he  had  contracted  there,  he  declined 
the  offer.     After  he  had  taken  his  degree,  he  became  a  con- 
flan  t  Pendent  in  that  noble  repofitory  of  antiquities,  the  Bod- 
leian library  ;  and  was  fo  noted  for  the  length  and  frequency 
of  the  vifits,  that  Dr.  Hudfon,    foon  after  he  was  choferi 
keeper  thereof,  took  him  for  a  coadjutor,  having  £rft  ob- 
tained the  confent  of  the  curators.     He  became  M.  A.  in 
j  703,  was  afterwards  made  janitor  of  the  public  library,  and 
,  712,  fecond  librarian  of  the  Bodleian.     In  Jan.  1714-15, 
rlc&cd  archetypographus  of  the  univerfity,  and  efquire 
•/all:  •  ;  the  civil  law  ;  which  pofl  he  held  together  with  that 
of  uhder-librarian  till  Nov.  following:  but  then  finding  they 
not  tenable  together,  he  refigned  the  beadlefhip,  and 
very  focn  after  the  other  place  alfo,  by  realon  of  the  oaths, 

which 
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which  he  could  not  confcientioufly  comply  with.  He  con- 
tinued a  Nonjuror  to  the  laft,  much  at  the  expence  of  his 
worldly  intereft  :  for  on  that  account  he  refufed  feveral  pre- 
ferments, which  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  and 
very  agreeable  to  him.  He  died  at  Oxford,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Peter's  church-yard,  where  there  is  a  tomb  erected  for 
him,  with  this  infcription  written  by  himfelf :  "  Here  lyetb. 
"  the  Body  of  Thomas  Hearne,  M.  A.  who  ftudied  and  pre- 
"  ferved  Antiquities.  He  died  June  10,  1735*  aged  55 
"  Years.  Deut.  xxxii.  7.  Remember  the  days  of  old,  con- 
"  fider  the  years  of  many  generations :  afk  thy  father,  and 
44  he  will  mew  thee,  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee.— 
44  Job  viii.  8,  9,  10.  Enquire,  I  pray  thee."  He  had  with 
great  parfimony  faved  about  1300!.  which  his  relations, 
who  were  poor,  found  after  his  death  among  his  books  and 
papers. 

A  lift  of  the  books  he  publiflied,  for  he  was  rather  an  edi- 
tor than  an  author,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  curious ;  and 
therefore  we  will  enumerate  them  as  briefly  as  poflible.  They 
are  as  follow  :   i .  "  Reliquiae  Bodleianae ;  or,  fome  genuine 
44  Remains  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  &c.   1703."     2.  "  Plinii 
"  Epiftolae  &  Panegyricus,  &c.   1703."     3.  "  Eutropius. 
44  Meilala  Corvinus.     Julius  obfequens,    &c.    1703."     4. 
"  Duclor  Hiftoricus,"  2  vols.     They  did  not  come  out  to- 
gether ;  a  fecond  edition  of  the  firft  was  publifhed  in  1705: 
and  the  fecond  volume  was  publifhed  in  1704.     Our  author 
was  not  folely  concerned  in  this  work,  fome  parts  of  it  being 
written  by  another  hand,  as  was  the  preface.     He  had  made 
great  collections  for  a  third  volume,  but  laid  afide  this  de- 
fign,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  Puf- 
fendorf 's  introduction  ;  which  begins  where  the  fecond  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Dudtor  Hiftoricus"  ends,  and  continues  the 
hiftory  to  the  prefent  times.     5.  "  Juftini  Hiftoria,  1705." 
6.  "  Livy,  1708,"  6  vols.     7.  "  A  Letter*,  containing  an  *  Reprints 
44  Account  of  fome  Antiquities  between  Windfor  and  Ox-  «nBibiiothe- 
"  ford,  with  a  Lift  of  die  feveral  Pictures  in  the  School-gal-  ^^3^ 
44  lery  adjoining  to  the  Bodleian  Library,"  printed  in  1708,  N«  XVII. 
in  the  "  Monthly  Mifcellany,  or  Memoirs  for  the  Curious ;" 
and  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Leland's  4<  Iti- 
*'  nerary,"  but  without  the  lift  of  the  pictures  ;  which,  how- 
ever, being  greatly  fought  for  by  the  curiou?,  caufed  him  to 
reprint  100  copies  of  the  whole  in  1725.     8.  "  The  Life  of 
44  Alfred  the  Great,  by  Sir  John  Spelman ;  from  the  ori- 
"  ginal  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  1710."     9.  "  The 
f  Itineiary  of  John  Lchnd  the  Antiquary,  intermixed  with 

"  divers 
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"  divers  curious  Difcourfes,  written  by  the  Editor  and  others, 
"  1710,"  9  vols.  A  new  edition  was  printed  in  1744. 
10.  "  Dodwelli  de  Parma  equeftri  Woodwardiana  differta- 
"  tio,  &c.  1713."  ii.  "  Lclandi  de  rebus  Britannicis 
"  collectanea,  1715,"  6  vols.  12.  "  Achi  Apoftolorum, 
"  Gneco-Latine,  iiteris  majufculis.  E  codice  Laudiano, 
"  &c.  1715."  13.  "  Joannis  Roffi  amiquarii  Warwicenfis 
"  hiftoria  regum 'Angliae,  1716."  It  was  printed  again 
with  the  fecond.  edition  of  Leland's  "  Itinerary,"  and  now 
goes  along  with  that  work.  14.  "  Titi  Livii  Foro-Julienfis 
"  vita  Henrici  V.  regis  Angliae.  Accedit  fylloge  epiftola- 
"  rum  a  variis  Anglix  principibus  fcriptarum,  1716."  15. 
u  Aluredi  Beverlacenfis  annales ;  five  hiftoria  de  geftis  re- 
«'  gum  Britanniae,  &c.  1716."  16.  "  Gulielmi  Roperi  vita 
"  D.  Thorns  Mori  equitis  aurati,  lingua  Anglicana  con- 
"  texta,  1716."  17.  "  Gulielmi  Camdeni  Annales  rerum 
"  Anglicarum  &  Hibernicarum,  regnante  Elizabetha,  171 7," 
3  vols.  1 8.  "  Gulielmi  Neubrigenfis  hiftoria  five  chronica 
"  rerum  Anglicarum,  1719."  19.  "  Thoma;  Sprotti  chro- 
"•  nica,  &c.  1719."  20.  "  A  Collection  of  curious  Dif- 
<c  courfes  written  by  eminent  Antiquaries  upon  feveral  Heads 

in  our  Englifh  Antiquities,  1720."     21.  "  Textus  Rof- 

fenfis,  <Scc.  1720."  22.  "  Roberti  de  Avefbury  hiftoria 
**  de  mirabilibus  geftis  Edwardi  III.  &c.  Appendicem  eti- 
<4  am  fubnexuit,  in  qua  inter  alia  continentur,  Letters  of 
*'  King  Henry  Vlli.  to  Anne  Boleyne,  1720."  23.  "  Jo- 
1  hannis  de  Fordun  Scotichronicon  genuinum,  una  cum 
"  ejufdem  fupplcmento  ac  continuatione,  1722."  24.  "  The 

Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Glaftonbury,  &c.  1722."     25. 

Hemingi  Chartularium  ecclefiae  Wigornienfis,  &c.  1723." 
26.  "  Robert  of  Gloucefter's  Chronicle,  &c.  1724,"  in  2 
vols.  27.  "  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  as  illuftratcd  and 
"  improved  by  Robert  of  Brune,  from  the  Death  of  Cad- 

•  walader  to  the  End  of  King  Edward  the  Ift's  Reign,  &c. 
1720,"  in  2  vols.     28.  "  Johannis,  confratris  &  mona- 

1  chi  Glaftonienlis,  chronica:  five  hiftoria  de  rebus  Glaf- 

"  tonieniibus,  6^c.   1726."      29.  "  Adami  de  Domerham 

hiftoriae  de  rebus  geftis  Glaftonienfibus,  &c.   1727,"  in  2 

-     30.  "  Thomae  de  Eimham  vita  &  gefta  Henrici  V. 

•  Anglorum  regis,  &c.   1727."     31.  "  Liber  niger  Scac- 
'  cani,  &c.   1728,"  2  vols.     32.  "  Hiftoria  vitae  &  regni 

Richardi  II.  Anglix  regis,  a  monacho  quodam  de  Evcfham 

•  conlijjnata,  1729."    33.  "  Joannis  de  Troktlowe  annales 

Ii  II.  &c.   1729."     34.  "  Thomae  Caii  vindiciae 
'  antiquitatis  i4K.;:.Jcinia;  Oxynieniis,   &c.    1730,"   2  vols. 

35- 


" 
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•35.  "  Walteri  Hcmin:;fordc,  cononici  de  Gifleburnc,  hifto- 
"  ria  de  rebus  gcftis  Kdvardi  I.  II.  III.  &c.   1731,"  in  2 
vols.     36.  "  Duo  re  rum  Anglicarum  fcriptores  vetcrcs,  vi- 
"  ddici't,  Thomas  Otterbourne  &  Johannes  Wethamttade, 
"  ab  origine  gentis  Britannica;  ulquc  ad  Evardum  IV.  &c. 
"   J733>"  in  2  vols.     37.  "  Chronicon  five  annales  priora- 
«  tus  du  Dunfhble,  &c.    1733."     38.  "  Bcnedidus,  abbas 
"  Petroburgeniis,  de  vita  &  geftis  Hcnrici  II.  Richardi  I. 
"  &c.   1735,"  in  2  vols.     The  reader  will  be  apt  to  fancy 
that  Mr.  Hearne  had  laboured  pretty  fufficiently,  having  pro- 
bably published  more  than  would  ever  be  read  :  however,  he 
was  going  on  in  the  fame  way,  and  was  got  to  the  eve  of 
another  publication  in  two  vols.  8vo,  when  death  very  cru- 
elly withheld  his  hand.     He  was  an  editor  of  a  very  peculiar 
caft :  for  he  fcarcely  ever  publiihed  an  old  writer,  without 
intermixing  with  or  adding  to  him  a  parcel  of  papers,  which 
had  little  or  perhaps  no  relation  at  all  to  the  principal  work. 
Thefe  odd  farragoes  are  generally  introduced  by  long  and 
elaborate  prefaces,  fome  in  Latin,  others  in  Englifh,  as  mif- 
cellaneous  as  their  following  collections.     The  capriciouf- 
nefs  of  the  man's  genius,  and  the  oddity  of  his  tafte,  are  in- 
deed fufficiently  obvious  :  yet,  without  doubt,  there  are  many 
readers,  to  whom  his  compofitions  will  afford  entertainment. 
All  his  works  except  the  firft  were  printed  at  Oxford  j  all 
in  8vo. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  Non- 
juror  ;  yet,  it  appears,  that  he  was  not  thus  rigid  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  life,  from  a  pamphlet  afcribed  to  him,  and  faid 
to  be  written  in  his  22d  year.     The  title  is,  "  A  Vindica- 
"  tion  of  thofe  who  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  his  pre- 
44  fent  Majefty,  from  Prejudice,  Injuftice,   and  Difloyalty, 
"  charged  upon  them  by  fuch  as  are  againft  it."     It  is  ad- 
drefled  to  Mr.  Cherry,  from  whom  it  came  with  many  other 
MSS.  exprefsly  by  will  to  the  Bodleian  library.     It  is  dated 
from  Edmund-hall    in  Oxford,  June  u,  1700.     In   1/31, 
it  was  printed  by  an  anonymous  editor,  who  prefixed  to  it 
a  print  of  the  author,  and  a  preface,  containing  a  fatirical 
account  of  him.     The  piece  itfelf  is  fo  wretched  a  compo- 
fition  in  all  refpecls,  as  to  be  a  real  curiofity  :  fo  that  it  is 
no  wonder,  that  it  did  not  convert  the  gentleman  to  whom 
it  was  addrefled.      Belides  the  Herculean  labours  already 
mentioned,  he  made  indexes  to  feveral  works  ;  and  among 
the  reft,  to  the  folio  edition  of  "  Lord  Clarendon's  Hiftory 
ct  of  the  Rebellion,"  in  1704. 

HEATH 


HEATH. 

HEATH  (JAMES),  an  Englifti  hiftorian,  wasbftrn,  1629, 
in  London,  where  his  father,  who  was  the  king's  cutler, 


Ath     xon.  jjve(j>     He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  and  became 
a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  in  1646.     In  1648,  he 
was  ejected  from  thence  by  the  parliament  vifitors,  for  his 
adherence  to  the  royal  caufe  ;  Jived  upon  his  patrimony,  till 
it  was  almoft  fpent ;    and   then,   foolifhly  marrying,    was 
obliged  to  write  books  and  correct  the  prefs,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  family.     He  died  of  a  confumption  and  dropfy 
at  London,  in  Auguft  1664,  and  left  feveral  children  to  the 
parifh.     He  publifhed,  i.  "  A  brief  Chronicle  of  the  late 
"  inteftine  War  in  the  three  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland, 
"  and  Ireland,  &c.    1661,"  8vo,  afterwards  enlarged  by  the 
author,  and  compleated  from   1637  to  1663,  in  four  parts, 
1663,  in  a  thick  8vo.    To  this  was  again  added  a  continua- 
tion from  1663  to  J6/5  by  Jonn  Philips,  nephew  by  the  mo- 
ther to  Milton,  1676,  folio.     2.  "  Elegy  upon  Dr.  Tho- 
"  mas  Fuller,  1661."     3.  "  The  Glories  and  magnificent 
"  Triumphs  of  the  bleffed  Reftoration  of  King  Charles  II. 
"  &c.   1662,"  8vo.     4.  «  Flagellum :    or,  The  Life  and 
Death,  Birth  and  Burial,  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  late 
"  Ufurper,  1663."     The  third  edition  came  out  with  addi- 
tions in  1665,  8vo.     5.  "  Elegy  on  Dr.  Sanderfon,  Bifhop 
c  of  Lincoln,  1662."     6.  "  A  new  Book  of  loyal  Englifh 
Martyrs  and  Confeflbrs,  who  have  endured  the  Pains  and 
Terrors  of  Death,  Arraignment,  &c.  for  the  Maintenance 
'  of  the  juft  and  legal  Government  of  thefe  Kingdoms  both 
;  in  Church  and  State,  1663,"  I2mo.     7.  "Brief  but  ex- 
aa  Survey  of  the  Affairs  of  the  United  Netherlands,  &c." 
I2mo.     The  reafon  why  fuch  writers  as  our  author  continue 
to  be  read,  and  will  probably  always  be  read,  is,  not  only 
'  Hiftoria  quoquo  modo  fcripta  dele&atj"  but  alfo 
becaufe  in  the  mcancft  hiftorian  there  will  always  be  found 
fome  fafts,  of  which  there  will  be  no  caufe  to  doubt  the 
truth,  and  which  yet  will  not  be  found  in  the  beft.     Thus 
Heath,  who  perhaps  had  nothing  but  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers to  compile  from,  frequently  relates  fafts  that  throw 
;ht  upon  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,    which    Clarendon, 
though  he  drew  every  thing  from  the  moft  authentic  records, 
has  emitted. 
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